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BOOK    III. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Words  or  Language  in  general. 
SECT. 

I.  Man  fitted  to  form  articu- 
late Sounds, 
-z.  To  make  them  Signs  of  Ide- 
as. 

3»  4.  To  make  general  Signs. 

5.  Words    ultimately   deri'ued 
from  feich  as  fgnify  fenfible 

Ideas. 

6.  Diftribution. 


CHAP.   II. 

Of  the  Signification  of  Words. 
SECT. 

I.  Words  are  fenfible  Signs  ne- 
ceffaryfor  Communication . 

2, 3 .  Words  are  the  fenfible  Signs 
of  his  Ideas  ivho  ufes  'em. 

4.  Vyords  often  fecretly  refer- 
red, Firfi,  to  the  Ideas  in 
other  Mens  Minds. 

S-  Secondly,  To  the  Reality  of 
Things. 

6.  Words  by  Ufe  readily  excite 
ideas. 


7.   Words  often    ufed   njcithoui 

Signification. 
%.  Their  Signification  perfe^ly 

Arbitrary. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  General  Terms. 
SECT. 

1.  The  great  eft  fart  of  Words 
General. 

2.  For  e^very  particular  Thing 
to  have  a  ^ame,  is  impojfi- 
hle. 

3.  4.  And  ufelefs. 

5.  What  things  ha^ve  proper 
Names. 

6,  8.  Hoiv  general  Words  are 

made. 

9.  General  Natures  are  nothing 

but  abjiraci  Ideas. 
I  O.W^hy  the  Genus  is  ordinarily 

made  ufe  of  in  Definitions. 

1 1 .  General  and  Vni'verfal  are 
Creatures  of  the  Underftand- 
ing. 

12.  Abfirad  Ideas  are  the  Ef 
fences  of   the    Genera    and 

Species. 

13.  They  are  the  Workman/hip 
of  the  Under flanding,  ^^^ 
have  their  Foundation  in  thf 
Similitude  of  'things. 
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14.  Each  diJlinSl  abJlraSl  Idea 
is  a  diftincl  EJJence. 

1 5 .  Real  and  Nominal  EjJence. 
I  hConflant  Connexion  between 

the  Name  and  Nominal  Ef- 
fence. 

17.  Suppojition,  that  Species 
are  diflinguijhed  by  their 
real  EJfences,  ufelefs. 

18.  Real  and  nominal  EJfence 
the  fame  in  fimple  Ideas  and 
Modes,  different  in  Subfian- 
ces. 

19.  EJfences  ingenerahle  and 
incorruptible. 

20.  Recapitulation. 


CHAP.   IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas. 

SECT. 

1 .  Names  of  fimple  Ideas,  Modes 
and  Subjiances,  ha-ve  each 
fomething  peculiar. 

2.  Firf,  Names  of  fimple  Ideas 
and  Subfiances,  intimate  real 
Exifience. 

3.  Secondly,  Names  of  fimple 
Ideas  and  Modes  figniff  al- 
nuays  both  real  and  nominal 
Effence. 

4.  thirdly,  Natnes  of  fimple 
Ideas  undefinable. 

5 .  If  all  nvere  definable,  ''t'would 
be  a  Procefs  in  infinitum. 

6.  What  a  Definition  is. 
j.Simpleldeas,  'why  undefinable. 
8,  g    Infiatices,  Motion. 

10.   Light. 

I  I.  Simple  Ideas,  luhy  undefi- 
nable, farther  explained. 

12,  13  "The  contrary  fijevjed in 
complex  Ideas  by  Inftances  of 
a  Statue  and  Rainbo-iXj, 

I /{-The  Names  of  complex  Ideas, 


ivhen  to  be  made  intelligible 
by  Words. 

1 5 .  Fourthly,  Names  of  fimple 
Ideas  leafi  doubtful. 

1 6.  fifthly,  fimple  Ideas  have 
fe^v  Jfcents  in  linea  praedi- 

camcntali. 
27.  Sixthly,   Names  of  fimple 
Ideas,  fi  and  for  Ideas  not  at 
all  Arbitrary. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and 

Relations, 
SECT. 

1 .  They  fi  and  for  abfiraEl  Ideas 
as  other  general  Names. 

2.  Eirfi,  the  Ideas  they  fiand 
for  are  made  by  the  JJnder- 
fianding. 

3-  Secondly,  Llade  arbitrarily^ 
and  ^without  Patterns. 

4-  Ho^jo  this  is  done. 

5 .  Enjidently  arbitrary,  in  that 
the  Idea  is  often  before  the 
Exifience. 

6.  Inftances,  Murther,  Inceft, 
Stabbing. 

7.  But  ftill  fuhfir-cient  to  the 
End  of  Language. 

8.  Whereof  the  intranfiatdhle 
Words  of  divers  Languages 
arc  a  Proof. 

9.  Uns  fijen.vs  Species  to  be 
made  for  Communication. 

10.  II.  In  mixed  Modes,  "'tis 
the  Name  that  ties  the  Com- 
bination together,  aiid  makes 
it  a  Species. 

1 2.  For  the  Original  of  mixed 
Modes,  ive  look  no  farther 
than  the  Mind,  ivhich  alfa 
fi^^enx-s  ''em  to  be  the  Work- 
manfi.iip  of  the  Underfiand- 
ing. 
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13.  Their  being  made  by  the 
IJndcrJianding  rxithoiit  Fat- 
terns,  Jheixs  the  Reafon  ijchy 
they  are  fo  compounded. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  Modes 
Jiand  aln,vays  for  their  real 

EJfences. 

15.  Why  their  Names  are  ufw 
ally  got  before  their  Ideas. 

16.  Reafon  of  my  being  fo 
large  on  this  Suhjed. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Names  ofSubfances. 
SECT. 

1 .  The  common  Names  of  Sub- 
fiances  fi  and  for  forts. 

2.  The  Effence  ef  each  fort  is 
the  abjiraSl  Idea. 

3.  The  nominal  and  real  Ef- 
fence different. 

4—6.  Nothing  effential  to  Indi- 
viduals. 

7--8.  The  nominal  Effence  bounds 
the  Species. 

9.  Not  the  real  Effence  t  twhich 
ive  knoiv  not. 

10.  Not  fitbftantial  Forms, 
ivhich  -uve  knonx)  lefs. 

1 1 .  That  the  nominal  Effence 
is  that  nxiherehy  ^voe  difin- 
gui/h  Species,  farther  e%'i- 
deiit  from  Spi/its. 

1 2.  U  hereof  there  are  probably 
ntimberlefs  Species. 

13.  The  nominal  Effence  that 
of  the  Species,  pramed  from 
Water  and  Ice. 

14—1  %.Difficultiesagainf.  a  cer- 
tain number  of  real  EJfences. 

19.  Our  nominal  EJfences  of 
Subjlances,  not  perfect  Col- 
ledions  of  Properties. 

2  I .  But  fuch  a  Colledion  as 
our  Name  flands  for. 


22.  Our  abfrafl  Ideas  art  /| 
us  the  Meafures  of  Species. 
Injlances  in  that  cf  Man. 

23.  Species  vot  difinguifhed  b^ 
Generation. 

24.  Not  by  fubji ant ial  Forms. 

25.  The  Specif ck  EJfences  art 
made  by  the  Mind. 

26.  Therefore  ^very  various  and 
uncertain. 

27.  But  not  fo  arbitrarily  as 
mixed  Modes. 

28.  Though  -very  ImperfeSl. 

29.  Which  yet  ferves  for  com- 
mon Cwverfe. 

30.  But  makes  federal  EJfences 
fignified  by  the  fame  Name. 

3  I .  The  more  general  our  Ideas 
are,  the  more  incompleat  and 
partial  they  are. 

32.  This  all  accommodated  t» 
the  End  of  Speech. 

33.  Jnfiances  in  Caffuaries. 

34.  Men  make  the  Species,  In- 
fiance  Gold. 

35.  Though  Nature  make  the 
Similitude. 

36.  Jnd  continues  it  in  the 
Races  of  things. 

37.  Each  abfra£l  Idea  is  an 
Effence. 

38.  Genera  l^  Species  in  order 
to  naming.  Inftance,  Watch. 

39.  Species  of  artificial  Things 
lefs  confufed  than  natural. 

40.  Artificial  Things  of  difiinii 
Species. 

4 1 .  Subfiances  alone  have  pro- 
per Names. 

42.  Difficulty  to  treat  of  Words 
nvith  Words. 

43.  44.  Infiance  of  mixed  Modes 
in  Kineah  and  Niouph. 

45,  46.  Inflames  of  Subfiances 

in  Zahab. 
47.  Their    Ideas  perfect,    and 

therefore  various, 

48. 
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i^.  Therefore  lo  fix  their  Species ^ 
a  real  EJJence  is  fitppofid. 

49 .  Which  Suppofition  is  of  no  uft- 

50.  Conclufion- 


CHAP.  VII. 
Of  Particles. 

SECT. 

1 .  Particles  connta  Parts,  or 
fwhole  Sentences  together- 

2.  In  them  confifls  the  Art  of 
nuell  fpeaking. 

3.  4.  They /he^  luhat  Relation 
the  Mind  gives  to  its  o-iun 
Thoughts- 

5.  Inftance  in  But- 

6.  This  Matter  but  lightly 
touched  here- 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  AhjiraSi  and  Concrete  Terms. 

SECT. 

1 .  AbjlraEl  Terms  not  fredica- 
hie  one  of  another,  and  ivhy. 

2.  They  fhe^iM  the  Difference  of 
our  Ideas. 


CHAP.   IX. 

Of'the  Imperfeaion  of  Words. 

SECT. 

1.  Words  are  ufed  for  record- 
ing and  communicating  our 
Thoughts- 

3.  Any  Words  ixnll  fernje  for 
recording. 

3.  Communication  by  Words, 
Ci'vil  or  Philofephical. 

4..  The  Imperfeilion  of  Words, 
is  the  Doubtfulnefs  of  their 
Signification, 


5.    Caufis   of    their    Imperfs- 

iiion. 
6-  Tlje  Names  of  mixed  Modes 

doubtful    Firft,  Becaufe  the 

Ideas  i  hey  fiand  for,  are  fo 

complex. 
7.  Secondly,  Becaufe  they  havt 

no  Standards. 

8-  Propriety  not  a  fufficient 
Remedy' 

9-  The  ivay  of  learning  thefi 
Names,  contributes  alfo  to 
their  Doubtfulnefs. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  Obfcu* 
rity  in  ancient  Authors^ 

1 2-  Names  of  Subjlances  refer- 
red, Firfi,  to  real  EJfences 
that  camtot  be  kno-TJun. 

13,  14-  Secondly,  To  co-exi fling 
^alities,  ichich  are  knotx'rt 
but  imperfectly. 

1 5  •  With  this  Imperfeaion  they 
ma^  fer^ve  for  Cii'il,  but  not 
ivellfor  Pkilofophical  Ufe. 

i6.  Injlance  Liquor  ofNcrijes. 

17.  Infiance  Gold. 

1 8-  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas, 
the  leafi  doubtful. 

19-  And  next  to  them  fimple 
Modes- 

20'  The  mofi  doubtful,  are  the 
Names  of  'very  compounded 
mixed  Modes  and  Subjlances. 

2 1 .  Why  this  Imperfeaion  char- 
ged upon  Words. 

22,  23-  Tins  f?ould  teach  us 
Moderation,  in  impofin^  our 
own  fenfe  of  old  Authors, 


CHAP.   X. 

Of  the  Abufc  of  Words- 
SECT. 

1.  Ahufe  of  Words. 

2,  3.  Tirfl,  Words 'u.'ithout  any, 
or  v:itbo)it  clear  Ideas. 

A  4  ^ 


The   CON 

^.  Occajioned  by  learning 
Names  before  the  Ideas  they 
belong  to- 

5.  Secondly,  Unjleady  Applica- 
tion of  them- 

6-  thirdly y  AffeSed  Obfcurity 
by  ^^vrong  Application- 

7.  Logick  andDifpute  has  much 
contributed  to  this- 

8.  Calling  it  Subtilty- 

9.  this  Learning  'uery  little 
benefits  Society. 

10  But  defrays  the  Infruments 
cf  Knoixledge  and  Communi- 
cation- 

11.  As  ufeful  as  to  confound  the 
Sound  of  Letters- 

12.  this  Art  has  perplexed  Re- 
ligion and  Jufice- 

13.  And  ought  not  to  pafs  for 
Learning. 

■  \  4.  Fourthly,  taking  them  for 

things. 
I  5 .  Inftance  in  Matter - 
1 6.  this  makes  Errors  lafing- 
I-].  Fifthly,    Setting  them  for 
■    what  they  cannot  fgnify- 

18.  V.  g-  putting  them  for  the 
real  Effcnce  cf  Suhftances- 

19.  Bence  njue  think  e-uery 
Change  of  our  Idea  in  Sub- 
fiances    not    to    change    the 

Species- 
20-  the  Caife  of  this  Abufe,  a 

Suppofition  of  Isaturts  iKork- 
:      ing  a't'says  regularly. 
2l.  This  Abufe   contains    tivo 

fslfe  Suppofitions. 
^z-  Sixthly,  ASuppofition,  that 

Words  ha-je  a  certain  and 

evident  Signification. 
23.    the    Ends   of   Language, 

Firft,  to  connjey  our  Ideas. 
24-    Secondly,    to  do  it   ix-itb 

^icknefs- 

■  25.  thirdly,  thereivith  to  coti- 

'vey  the  KnovAedge  of  things. 


TENTS. 

26,  31.  Eonu  Mens  Words  fail 
in  all  the fe- 

32.  Honu  in  Suhftances. 

33-  i/ow  in  Modes  and  Rela- 
tions. 

34  Seventhly, Figurative  Speech 
alfo  an  Abufe  of  Language' 


CHAP.    IX. 

Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregoing 

Imperfections  and  Abufes. 
SECT. 

1.  they  are  nuorth  feeking- 

2.  Are  not  eafy. 

3.  But  yet  neceffary  to  Phiiofo- 
phy 

4.  Mifife  of  Words,  the  Cnufe 
of  great  Errors. 

5.  Obftinacy. 

6.  And  Wrangli?ig' 

7.  Inftance  Bat  and  Bird. 

8.  Firft,  Remedy  to  ufe  no  Word 
nvithout  an  Idea. 

9.  Secondly,  to  have  diftinEl 
Ideas  annexed  to  them  in 
Modes. 

I  o .  And  diftinB  and  conforma- 
ble in  Suhftances- 

1 1 .  thirdly.  Propriety. 

12.  Fourthly,  to  make  known 
their  Meaning. 

I  3 .  And  that  three  fways. 

1 4.  Firft,  in  fmple  Ideas  by 
fynonimousterms  or fi^erxing. 

15.  Secondly,  in  mixed  Modes 
by  Definition. 

16.  Morality  capable  of  Demon- 
firation. 

1 7.  Definitions  can  make  mora 
Difcourfes  clear. 

I  8.  And  is  the  only  nvay.      ■ 

19.  thirdly.  In  Suhftances,  by 
fhenxing  and  defining. 

20,  21.  Ideas  of  the  leading 
Realities  of  Suhftances,  are 
beft  got  byf.eiving. 

2Z. 
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2  2.  The  Ideas  of  their  Povjen 

bejl  by  Definition. 
23.  A  RefleSlion  on  the  Knoiu- 

ledge  of  Spirits. 
2  4.  Ideas  alfoofSuhfianceSy  mujl 

be  conformable  to  Things. 


25.  Not  eafy  to  be  made  Co.    • 

26.  Fifthly,    by    Conjlancy  ia 
their  Signification. 

27.  Wl^en   the  Fariation  is  t» 
be  explained. 


BOOK     IV. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Knovoledge  in  general. 
SECT. 

1.  Our  Knonvledge  converfant 
about  our  Ideas, 

2.  Knoivledge  is  the  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement  of  two  Ideas. 

3.  This    Agreement  fourfold. 

4.  Firfi,  Of  Identity,  or  Di- 
verfity. 

5.  Secondly,  Relation, 

6.  Thirdly,  of  Co-exifience. 

7.  Fourthly,  of  real  Exifie-nce. 

8.  Knonjuledge  aSlual  or  habi- 
tual 

9.  Habitual  Knonvledge  two- 
fold. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Pegrees  of  our  Knowledge. 
SECT. 

1 .  IntuitiTje. 

2.  DemonPirati've. 

3.  Depends  on  Proofs. 
But  not  fo  eafy. 

Not     'without      precedent 
Doubt. 
Not  fo  clear. 

Each  (lep  muft  have  intui- 
tive Evidence. 
8.  Hence  the  Mijiahe  ex  prcE- 
cognitis  &  piicconcclui. 


9.  Demonftration  not  limited  f 
^antity. 
10,13.  fVhy  it  it  has  beenfo  thought. 

1 4.  Senfiti've  Knovuledge  of  par- 
ticular Exiftence. 

I  5 .  Knovcledge  not  always  clear 
where  the  Ideas  are  fo. 


CHAP.   III. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Knonju- 

ledge. 
SECT. 

1.  Firfi,  No  farther  than  -we 
ha.'ve  Ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  No  farther  than 
nve  can  percei'vi  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreemejit. 

3.  Thirdly,  Intuitive  Knonv- 
ledge extends  itfelfnot  to  all 
the  Relations  of  all  our  Ideas. 

4.  Fourthly,  Nor  Demotiftra- 
tive  Knovslcdge. 

5.  Fifthly,  Senfitinje  Knovjledge 
narrower  than  either. 

6.  Sixthly,  Our  Knonvledgt 
therefore  narrower  than  our 
Ideas. 

7.  Hozv  far  our  Knowledge 
reaches, 

8.  Firfi,  Our  KnovAedge  of 
Identity  and   Di-verfity,    as 

far  as  our  Ideas, 
q.    Second.^',  of  Co-exifitn:e  a 
iitr)'  little  -way. 
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4  0    Becaufe  the  Conned  ion  be 
t'vjeen  moji  f,mp!e  Ideas   is 
uJiknoivn. 

11.  Efpccially  of  fecondary 
^a'ities. 

12,  14.  And  farther,  becaufe  all 
ConneSiion  befvceen  any  Se- 
fondayy  and  Primary  ^la- 
lities  is  undifco^;erahle. 

15-  Of  Repugnancy  to  co-exifi 
larger. 

16.  Of  the  Co-exijlence  ofPowo- 
ers  a  niery  little  nx-ay. 

1 7.  Of  the  spirits  yet  narron-ver. 

18.  Thirdly,  Of  other  Relations 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  ho^o  far. 
Morality  capable  of  Demon' 

f ration. 

1 9.  Tivo  things  hafve  made  mo- 
ral Ideas  thought  uiicapable 
ff  Demctftration.  "-Their 
Complexednefs,  and  'vcant  cf 
fenfible  Reprefetttations. 

20.  Remedies  of  thofe  Diffcul- 
ties. 

21 .  Fourthly,  of  real  Exiftence : 
lAje  ha've  an  intuitive  Knovj- 
ledge  of  our  on.vn ;  demonftra- 
ti've   of  God's ;  fenfible  of 

fcmefe-i»  other  things. 
'  2,Z.  Our  Ignorance  great. 

33.  Firft,  One  Caufe  of  it, 'want 
of  ideas,  either  fiub  as  nxii 
ha'v:  no  Conception  of,  or  fucb 
*s  particularly  ive  ha've  not. 

24.  Becaufe  of  their  Remote- 
nefs,  or, 

21:.  Becaufe  of  their  Mifwtenefs. 

26.  Ht-r.ce  no  Science  of  Bodies. 

27.  Much  lefs  cf  Spirits. 

28.  Secondly,  Want  of  a  difco- 
•verahle  Connexion  bet~^een 
Ideas  vjc  have. 

29.  Inftances. 

30.  Thirdly,  Want  ef  tracing 
our  Ideas.  S 

31.  Extmt  in  refpeSi  £f  Uni- 
verfality. 


s. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  our  Knontiledzi' 
SECT. 

1 .  Objeilion,  Knoixledge  placed 
in  Ideas,  may  be  all  bate 
Vifton. 

2,  3 ,  Anf'wer,  Not  fo,  'where 
Ideas  agree  'with  Things. 

4.  As  Firft,  Allftmple  Ideas  do. 

5.  Secondly,  All  complex  Idea* 
excepted. 

6  Hence  the  Reality  of  mathe- 
matical KnoiJuledge. 

7.  And  of  Moral. 

8-  Exiftence  not  required  to 
make  it  real. 

9.  Nor  'will  it  be  lefs  true  or 
certain,  becaufe  moral  Ideas 
are  of  our  o-w»  making  and 
naming. 

10.  Mifnaming  difturbs  not  the 
certainty  of  the  Knonjoledge. 

1 1  •  Ideas  of  Suhflances  ha've 
their  Ar<  hetypcs  'without  us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  fwith 
thofe,  fo  far  our  Kno^wledge 
concerning  them  is  real. 

13.  In  our  Enquiries  about 
Suhftances,  'we  muft  confder 
Ideas,  and  not  coffne  our 
Thoughts  to  Names  or  Species 

fuppofed  fet  out  by  Names. 

14.  17.  Ohje^ion  againft  a. 
Changeling  being  femethitig 
betiveen  a  Man  and  Beajt, 
anfxered, 

1  S.  Recapitulation. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  Truth  in  general. 
ECT. 

1 .  What  Truth  is. 

2,  A  right  joining,  or  f  para - 

tinf 
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ting  of  Signj;  i.  e.  IJeat  or 
mrJs. 
5.  Which  make  mental  or  'ver- 
bal Propojitions. 

4.  Mental  Propojitions  are  ve- 
ry hard  to  be  treated  of. 

5 .  Being  nothing  but  the  join- 
ing or  feparating  Ideas  ivith- 
out  Words. 

6.  When  mental  Proptjttiont 
contain  real  Truth,  and 
ixihen  verbal. 

7.  ObjeSlion  againji  verbal 
Truthy  that  thus  it  may  all 
be  chimerical. 

8.  Anfwered,  real  Truth  is  a- 
bout  Ideas  agreeing  to  Things. 

9.  Faljhood  is  the  joining  of 
Names  othervoife  than  tbtir 
Ideas  agree. 

10.  General  Propof.tions  to  he 
treated  of  more  at  large. 

11.  Moral  and  Metaphyfical 
Truth. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  Univerfal  Proportions,  their 
Truth  and  Certainty. 

SECT. 

1.  Treating  of  Words  necejfary 
to  Kno-Joledge. 

2.  General  Truths  hardly  to 
be  under  flood,  but  in  verbal 
Propojitions. 

3.  Certainty  tvcofold,  of  Truth 
and  of  KnoiMledge. 

4.  No  Propofition  can  he  knonun 
to  be  true,  vohere  the  EJJence 
of  each  Species  mentioned  is 
not  knovjn. 

5.  This  more  particularly  con- 
cerns Suh/lances. 

fc.  The  Truth  oj'fevi  univtrfal 


Propojitions  concerning  Sub' 
fances,  is  to  be  kno^m. 

7.  Becaufe  Co-exijtence  of  Ideas 
in  feiv  Cafes  is  to  be  knovon. 

8,  9.  Injiance  in  Gold, 

10.  As  far  as  any  fuch  Co-ex- 
ijlence  can  be  knoivn,  fo  far 
uni^erfal  Propofitions  may 
be  certain.  But  this  -ivil/ga 
but  a  little  Way,  becaufe, 

11,  12.  The  ^alities  ivhich 
make  our  complex  Ideas  of 
Subjiances,  depend  mojlly  on 
external,  remote,  and  unper- 
ceived  Caufes. 

^  3-  Judgment  may  reach  far- 
ther, but  that  is  not  Knoiv- 
ledge. 

1 4.  What  is  requijite  for  our 
Knoivledge  of  Subjiances. 

I  i^.WhilJi  our  Ideas  of  Subjiances 
C07itain  not  their  real  con- 
fitutions,  vie  can  make  but 
fev}  general  certain  Propofi- 
tions concerning  them. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general 
Certainty  of  Propofitions. 


CHAP,  vir. 

Of  Maxims. 

SECT. 

1.  They  art  /elf  evident. 

2.  Wherein  that  Self  eviaence 
confijis. 

3.  Stf-evidence  not  peculiar  t$ 
received  Axioms. 

4.  firfl.  As  to  Identity  a;id 
Diverfity,  all  Propofitions 
are  equally  Jelf-evident. 

5.  Secondly,  in  Co-exijience  v:g 
have  fevj  felf-evident  Pro- 
pofitions. 

6.  Thirdly,  in  other  Relatio):s 
•we  may  have. 

7- 
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7.  Fourthly,  Concerning  real 
Exijlence,  <ive  ha've  none. 

8.  The/e  Axioms  do  not  viuch 
injiue7ice  our  other  Kno^w- 
ledge. 

9.  Firji,  Becaufe  they  are  not 
the  Truths  ijue  frji  kne-M. 

10.  Secondly,  Becaufe  on  them 
the  other  Parts  of  our  Kno^w- 
ledge  do  not  depend. 

1  1.  What  vfe  thefe  general 
Maxims  ha've. 

I  2.  Maxims,  if  care  he  not  ta- 
ken in  the  ufe  of  Words,  may 
prove  Contradiftions. 

13.  Injlance  in  Vacuum. 

14.  They  pro've  not  the  Exiflence 
of  1hi?igs  nvithout  us. 

I  5.  Their  Application  dangerous 

about  complex  Ideas. 
16,  18.   Inflame  in  Man. 

19.  Little  ufe  of  thefe  Maxims 
in  Proofs,  'where  nx'e  hatje 
clear  and  difiin£l  Ideas. 

20.  Their  ufe  dangerous  nvhere 
our  Ideas  are  confufed. 


CHAP.  viir. 

Of  trifling  Propofitions. 
SECT. 

1.  Some  Propofitions  bring  no 
Increafe  to  our  Knonuledge. 

2,  3.  As,  Firft,  Identical  Pro- 
pofitions . 

j^.  Secondly,  When  a  part  of 
any  complex  Idea  is  predica- 
ted of  the  ivkole. 

5.  As  Part  of  the  Definition  of 
the  Term  defined. 

6.  Inftance  Man  and  Palfrv. 

7.  Tor  this  teaches  hut  the  Sig- 
r.tfication  of  Words. 

8.  But  no  real  Kno^wledge. , 

9.  General  Propofitions  con- 
cerning Subfia?ices,  are  often 
trifiicig. 

10.  And  Why. 

\  I.  Thirdly,  Ufing  Words  I'ari- 


oufiy,  is  trifling  tvith  ihem. 

12.  Marks  of  'verbal  Propofi- 
tions. Firft,  Predication  in 
abftraa. 

13.  Secondly,  A  part  of  the 
Definition  predicated  of  atij 
Term. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Of  our  Kmiv ledge  of  Exiflence. 
SECT. 

1.  General  certain  Propofitions 
concerning  not  Exiflence. 

2.  A  threefold    Knoix ledge    of 
Exifience. 

3.  Our  Knonvledge  of  our  o~juk 
Exijlence  is  intuiti've. 


CHAP.   X. 

Of  our  Knotvledge  of  the  Exifience 

ofaQOH. 
SECT. 

1 .  We  are  capable  of  kno'wing 
certainly,  that  there  is  a 
GOD. 

2.  Man  knovjs  that  he  himfelf- 
is. 

3.  He  linoujs  alfo,  that  nothing 
cannot  produce  a  Being,  there- 
fore fomething  External. 

4.  Tha.t  eternal  Being  mufl  be 

niofi  Powerful. 

5 .  And  moft  knonving. 

6.  And  therefore  GOD. 

7.  Our  Idea  of  a  jnojl  perfeB 
Beitg,  not  the  file  Proof  of 
a  GOD. 

8.  So?ne thing  jrem  Eternity. 

9.  T'wo  Sorts  of  Beings,  Cogi- 
tati've  and  Incogitati-ve. 

10.  Incogitative  Being  cannot 
produce  a  Cogitative. 

11.  12.  Therefore  there  hai 
been  an  eternal  Wifdom. 


13.  Whe-^ 
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13.  Whether  material  or  no. 

14.  Not  material.  Firji,  he- 
caufe  e'very  Particle  oj  Mat- 
ter is  not  cogitatii'e. 

15.  Secondly,  One  Particle 
alone  of  Matter,  cannot  be 
cogitative. 

16.  "Thirdly,  ASyJlem  of  inco- 
gitative  Matter  cannot  be 
cogitative. 

1 7.  Whether  in  Motion  or  at 
Reji. 

18.  19.  Matter  not  co-eternal 
avith  an  eternal  Mind. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  Knonukdge  of  the  Exijl- 
ence  of  other  'Things. 

SECT. 

1.  Is  to  be  had  only  by  Senfa- 
tion. 

2.  Injlance,  Whitenefs  of  this 
Paper. 

3.  'This,  thd  not  fo  certain  as 
DemonJIration,  yet  may  be 
called  Kno-vlcdge,  and  proves 
the  Exijience  of  Thitigs 
"jjithout  us. 

4.  Firjl,  becaufe  'we  cannot 
hanje  them  but  by  the  Inlet 
of  the  Senfes. 

5 .  Becaufe  an  Idea  from  aftual 
Senffltfon,  and  another  from 
Memory,  are  njery  difiin£l 
Perceptions. 

6.  ^Thirdly,  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
nuhich  accompanies  aSiual 
Senfation,  acco?npanies  not 
the  returning  of  thofe  Ideas 
ivithout  the  external  Ob- 
jeas. 

,  7.  Fourthly,  Our  Senfes  ajjrji 
one  another's  Teftimony  of 
the  Exijience  of  outward 
Tilings. 


8.  This  Certnifjty  is  as  great 
as  our  Condition  needs. 

g.  But  reaches  no  farther  than 
ailual  Senfation. 

I  o.  Folly  to  expeSl  Demonfirei- 
tion  in  euery  thing. 

1 1 .  faji  Exijience  is  knoi.vn  by 
Memory. 

I  2.  The  Exijience  of  Spirits  not 
kno^vable. 

\  3  Particular  Propoftions  con- 
cerning Exi fence,  are  kno^w- 
ah'ie. 

14.  And  general  Propoftions 
concerning  abftraii  Ideas. 


CHAP.   XII. 

Of    the     Improvement    of    our 
Knonx;ledgc.    , 

E  C  T. 

I .  Knovjledge  is  not  from  Max- 
ims. 
Z.  TheOccaflon  of  that  Opinion. 

3.  But  fiom  the  comparing 
clear  and  diJlinSi  Ideas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon 
precarious  Principles. 

5.  This  no  certain  ivay  to 
Truth. 

6.  But  to  compare  clear  corn- 
pleat  Ideas  under  Jieddy 
Names. 

7.  The  true  Method  of  advan- 
cing Knoiuledge,  is  by  con- 
(idering  our  ab/haSl  Ideas. 

g.  By  i:Mch  Morality  alfo  may 
be  7nade  clearer. 

9.  But  Knonjjledge  of  Bodies  is 
to  be  improved  only  by  Ex- 
perience. 

10.  This  may  procure  us  Con- 
•venicnce,  not  Science. 

1 1 .  We  ar  fttcd  for  moral 
Knowledge,  and  natural 
Impro-vements. 

IZ. 
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1 2-  ^ut  mujl  beware  of  Hypo- 
thefds  and  Ti';  mg  Prindples. 

13,  Jhe  true  ufe  of  Hypothefes. 

I  A.  Clear  and  dijtinB  Ideas 
<vcith  fettled  FamcSy  and  the 
finding  of  thofe  nxhich  fhe-xM 
their  Jgreement  or  Difa- 
grecment,  are  the  ^vays  to 
enlarge  our  KnoFwledge.. 

15.  Mathematicki  an  Injlance 
of  it. 


CHAP.   XIII. 

Some  other  Conf  derations  conctrn- 

ing  our  Knowledge. 
SEC  T. 

1 .  Our  Knowledge  partly  necef 
fary,  partly  voluntary, 

2.  T^he  application  njoluntary* 
but  we  knonu  as  Things  cret 
not  as  ^ve  pleafe. 

3 .  Infa7icgs  in  Number. 


CHAE.  XIV. 

Of  Judgment. 
SECT. 

1 .  Our  Kr.owledgt  being  fhorty 

ive  wafit  fon:ething  elfe. 
a.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of  this 

twiligh.  Efate. 
3.  Judg7nent  fupplies  the  'want 

of  Kno'wledge. 
4*  Ji'dgmcnt  is  the  prefuming 

'Things  to  he  fo,  without  per- 

cei-ving  it. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Probability. 
SECT. 

1.  P i  obchilit-f  is  the  appear- 
ance of  Agreement  upon  fal- 
lible Proofs, 


2.  It  is  ta  fupply  the  luant.  ^ 
Knonjcledge. 

3 .  Being  that  which  makes  us 
prefume  things  to  be  true,  be- 
fore we  inaw  them  to  he  fo. 

4.  The  Grounds  of  Probability 
are  two ;    Conformity  with 
our  own  Experience,  or  the  _ 
Teftimony   of  others  Experi- 
ence. 

5.  In  this,  all  the  JgreemeniSy 
pro  and  con,  ought  to  be 
examined,  before  nve  come  to 
a  Judgment. 

6.  They  being  capable  of  great 
Variety. 


CHAP.    XVI. 
Of  the  Degrees  of  Affent. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  Affent  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by   the   Grounds   of 

Probability. 

2.  Thefe  cannot  always  be  all 
aSlually  in  f^ie-iVt  and  then 
fu:e  muJl  content  ourfel'ves 
ivith  the  Remembrance  that 
Kve  once  Jaw)  Ground  for  fuch 
a  Degree  of  Affent. 

3 .  The  ill  Conftqmnce  of  this, 
if  car  former  j  udgment  were 
not  righUj  made. 

4.  The  right  ufe  of  it  is  mu- 
tual Charity  and  forbear- 
ance. 

5.  Prohahility  is  either  of  Mat- 
ter of  Fad  cr  Speculation. 

6.  The  concurrent  Experience 
of  all  other  Men  with  ours, 
produces  A^urance  approach- 
ing to  Knowledge. 

7.  U?icuefio7mble  Tefiimony  and 
Experience,  for  the  mojipart, 
produce  Conf.dence. 

8.  Fair  Teliimonyt  and  the  Na». 

tiite 
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ture  of  the  Thing  indifferent ^ 
produces  alfo  conj^dept  Belief. 
4j.  Experience  and  Tejii monies 
dajhing,  infinitely  I'ary  the 
Degrees  of  Prcbability. 

10.  Traditional  leftimonieSy 
the  farther  removed,  the  left 
their  Proof. 

1 1.  Tet  Hijlory  is  of  great  life. 
I  2.  In  things  nx.'hich  Senfe  can- 

not  difarver.  Analog-^  is  the 
great  Rule  of  Probability. 

1  3 .  One  Cafe  'where  contrary 
Experience  kjfens  not  the 
Tef.imony. 

1 4.  The  hare  Tejiimony  of  Re- 
'uelation,  is  the  htghefl  Cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP.  xvri. 

Of  Reafm. 
^  E  C  T. 

1 .  Various  Signifc-ations  of  tha 
ivord  Re{ifon. 

2.  iVberein  Reafonittg  cenfifts. 

3.  Its  faur  Pa)ts. 

4.  Syllogifm  not  the  great  In- 
firument  of  Reafan. 

5.  Helps  little  in   Demonftra- 
tion,  lefs  in  Probability'. 

6.  Serves  not   to  increafe    our 
Knowledge,  but  fence  njcith  it. 

7.  Other  Helps  fnould he  fought. 

8.  Wereafon  about  Particulars. 

9.  Eirft,    Reafan  fails  us  for 
ivant  of  Ideof. 

10.  Secondly,  Becaufe  of  obfcure 
and  imperfect  Ideas- 

1 1 .  Thirdly,  for  Want  of  in- 
ter nudi  ate  Ideas. 

I  2.  Fourthly,  Becaufe  of 'wrong 

Principles. 
ly  fifthly^  Becaufe  of  doubt- 
ful Terms. 


J  4.  Our  higheft  D^ree  c/ 
Knowledge  is  intuitive  tvith- 
out  reafoning. 

15.  The  next  is  Demonft ration 

by  reafoning. 
1 6-  To  fiipply  the  Narro-K-ners 

of  this,  nxie  have  nothing  but 

Judgment      upon    probable 

Reajor.ing. 
ij.   Inttiitior.,    Demonftrafiony 

fudgment. 
iS.  Confequences  of  Words ,  and 

Confequenccs  of  Ideas. 

19.  Tour  Sorts  of  Arguments  : 
Firft,  Ad   V'erecundiam. 

20.  Secondly,  Ad  Ignoxantiam. 

21.  Thirdly,  Ad  Ho  mi  n  em- 

22-  Fourthly,  Ad  Judicium- 

23-  Above,  contrary,  and  ac- 
cording to  Reafon. 

24.  Reafon  and  Faith  not  oppt- 
Jite. 


CH!AP.    XV^III. 

Of  Faith  and  Reafon,  and  their 

diftinci  Provinces- 
SECT. 

I-  Necejjary  to  knorjo  their 
Boundaries- 

2.  Faith  and  Reafon  vchat,  as 
contra  -  diftinguijhed. 

3.  Ao  nevj  limple  Idea  can  he 
conveyed  by  traditional  Re- 
velation- 

4.  Traditional  Revelation  may 
make  us  kno-.v  Propofitions 
hiovjable  alfo  by  Reafon,  hut 
not  ixith  the  fame  Certainty 
thai  Reafon  doth. 

5-  P-evelation  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted againft  the  clear  £- 
vidence  of  Reafon. 

6.  Traditional  Revelation  much 
lefs. 

2'  Things  above  Reafon. 
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8.  Or  not  contrary  to  Re  a/on, 
if  revealed,  are  Matter  of 
Faith- 

n.  Revelation,  in  Matters 
ivhere  Reafon  cannot  judge, 
or  hut  probably,  ought  to  be 
hearkened  to 

lO  In  Matters  n^here  Reafon 
can  afford  certain  Kno-M- 
ledge,  that  is  to  be  hearken- 
ed to. 

I  1  If  the  Boundaries  he  not  fet 
let^jceen  Faith  and  Reafon, 
no  Enthufiafm,  or  Extrava- 
gancy in  Religion,  can  bs 
eon'radided. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Of  Enthufiafm- 

SECT. 

1.  Love  of  Truth  necejfary. 

2.  A  Fortvardjiefs  to  dilate, 
vuhence. 

3*  Force  of  Enthufiafm. 

4.  Reafon  and  Revelation. 

5.  Rife  of  E'lithufafm. 
6>  7"  Enthufiafm- 

8,  9-  Enthufafm  mijlaken  for 
feeing  and  feeling- 

10.  Enthufafm  how  to  be  dif- 
covered. 

1 1  ■  Enthufafm  fails  cf  Evi- 
dence, that  the  Propoftion 
is  from  GOD. 

12.  Firrnnefs  of  Perfuafon,  no 
Proof  that  any  Propoftion  is 
from  GOD- 

I  3 .  Light  in  the  Mind,  v:hat. 

14  Revelation  muft  be  judged 
by  P.eafon. 

1 5 .  Belief  no  Proof  of  Revela- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  ivrong  Affent,  or  Error. 
SECT. 

1 .  Caufes  of  Error. 

2.  Firft,   nvant  of  Proofs. 

3.  Obj.    What  Jhall  become  of 
thofe  luho  voant  them,    an- 

fdcered. 

4.  People  hindered  from  Enquiry. 

5.  Secondly,  Want  of  Skill  to 
life  them. 

6.  'Thirdly,  Want  of  Will  f 
ufe  them. 

7.  Fourthly,  Wrong  Meajures 
of  Probability ;  ivhcreof, 

8.  10.  Firft,  Doubtful  Propof- 
tion s  taken  for  Principles- 

1 1.  Secondly,receivcd Hypothefs. 

12.  Thirdly,  PredomimantPaf 
fons. 

1 3 .  The  tneans  of  evading  Pro- 
babilities- Firft,  Suppofed 
Fallacy. 

14.  Secondly,  Suppofed  Argu- 
ments from  the  contrary;. 

15.  What  Probabilities  deter- 
mine  the  Affent. 

1 6.  Where  it  is  in  eur  Povuer 
to  fufpend  it. 

17.  Fourthly,  Authority. 

18.  Men  not  in  fo  many  Errors 
as  is  imagined. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Divifton  of  the  Sciences.  , 
SECT. 

1.  Three  forts. 

2.  Firft,  Phyfica. 

3.  Secondly,  Praftica. 

4.  Thirdly,  2>)|^oi»Tncs}. 

5.  This  is  the  frft  Divifon  of 
the  OhjeSs  of  Knowledge. 

■'  OF 
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Humane  Under  ft  anding. 


BOOK     III. 

C  H  A  P.    I. 

Of  Words,  or  Language  in  General 

§.  I.  ^^*^   O  D  having  defigned  Man  for  a 

m  fociable  Creaturer  made  him  not         Man  fitted  to 

yj  only  with  an  Inclination,  and  un-  •^sZds  ""'' 
der  a  neceflity  to  have  Fellowftip 
with  thofe  of  his  own  Kind ;  but  furnifhed  him  alfo  with  Lan- 
guage, which  was  to  be  the  great  Inftrument,  and  commoa 
Tye  of  Society.  A'fan  therefore  had  by  Nature  his  Organs  fa 
fafhioned,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  Articulate  Sounds^  which  we 
call  Words.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce  Language; 
for  Parrots,  and  feveral  other  Birds,  will  be  taught  to  make 
articulate  Sounds  diftiniSl  enough,  which  yet,  by  no  means,  are 
capable  of  Language. 

§.  2.  Befides  articulate  Sounds  therefore,  it  fg  ffj^j.^,  fjjg^ 
was  farther  necefTary,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  Signs  ofi  Ideas. 
uje  thefe  Sounds^  as  Signs  ofi  internal  Conceptions ; 
and  to  make  them  ftand  as  Marks  for  the  Ideas  within  his  own 
Mind,  whereby  they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the 
Thoughts  of  Men's  Minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another, 

§.  3.  But  neither  was  this  fufficient  to  make 
Words  fo  ufeful  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  To  make  ge- 
enough  for  the  Perfedion  of  Language,  that  »^'-''^%«^- 
Sounds  can  be  made  Signs  of  Ideasy  unlefs  thofe  Signs  can  be 
fo  made  ufe  of,  as  to  comprehend  feveral  particular  T'hings : 
For  the  Multiplication  of  Words  would  have  perplexed  their 
Ufe,  had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a  diftindt  Name  to  be 
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fignified  by.  To  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  Language  had 
yet  a  farther  Improvement  in  the  Ufe  of  general  Terms, 
whereby  one  Word  was  made  to  mark  a  Multitude  of  parti- 
cular Exigences :  Which  advantageous  ufe  of  Sounds  was 
obtained  only  by  the  Difference  of  the  Ideas  they  were  made 
Signs  of.  Thofe  Names  becoming  general,  which  are  made 
to  ftand  for  general  Ideas^  and  thofe  remaining  particular, 
where  the  Ideas  they  arc  ufed  for  are  particular. 

§.  4.  Befides  thefe  Names  which  ftand  for 
Tomakegene-  j^^^^^  jj^gre  be  other  Words  which  Men  make 
'<§'"■'•  ufe  of,  not  to  fignify  any  Idea^  but  the  want  or 

abfence  of  fome  Ideas  fimple  or  complex,  or  all  Ideas  toge- 
ther; fuch  as  are  Nihil  in  Latin,  and  in  Englifli,  Ignorance 
and  Barrennefs.  All  which  negative  or  privative  Words,  can- 
not be  faid  properly  to  belong  to,  or  fignify  no  Ideas ;  For 
then  they  would  be  perfedtly  infignificant  Sounds :  But  they 
relate  to  pofitive  Ideas^  and  fignify  their  Abfence. 

§.  5.  It  may  alfo  lead  us  a  little  towards  the 
Words  ulti'  Original  of  all  our  Notions  and  Knowledge,  if 
mately  derived  ^g  remark,  how  great  a  Dependance  our  JVords 
jrom  juc}  as  Y\2i\Q  on  common  fenfible  Ideas',  and  how  thofe 
Ideas  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  ftand  for  A<5lions  and 

Notions  quite  removed  from  Senfe,  have  their 
rife  from  thence^  and  from  obvious  fenfible  Ideas  are  tranf- 
ferred  to  more  abflrufe  Significations^  and  made  to  ftand 
for  Ideas  that  come  not  under  the  Cognizance  of  our  Senfes ; 
V.  g.  to  Imagine,  Jpprehend,  Comprehend^  Adhere^  Conceive, 
Injlill,  Difguji,  Dijlurbance^  Tranquillity,  ^c.  are  all  Words 
taken  from  the  Operations  of  fenfible  Things,  and  applied  to 
certain  Modes  of  Thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  Significa- 
tion is  Breath;  Angel,  a  Meflenger:  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  Sources,  we  fhould  find,  in  all 
Languages,  the  Names  which  ftand  for  Things  that  fall  not 
under  our  Senfes,  to  have  had  their  firft  rife  from  fenfible 
Ideas,  By  which  we  may  give  fome  kind  of  guefs,  what  kind 
of  Notions  they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their 
Minds,  who  were  the  firft  Beginners  of  Languages  ;  and  how 
Nature  even  in  the  naming  of  Things,  unawares  fuggefted  to 
Men  the  Originals  and  Principles  of  all  their  Knowledge  : 
Whilft  to  give  Names,  that  might  make  known  to  others  any 
Operations  they  felt  in  themfelves,  or  any  other  Ideas,  that 
came  not  under  their  Senfes,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  Words 
from  ordinary  known  Ideas  of  Senfation,  by  that  means  to 
m«ke  others  the  more  eafiJy  to  conceive  thofe  Operations  they 

expe- 
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experimented  in  themfelves,  which  made  no  outward  fenfible 
Appearances  ;  and  then  when  they  had  got  known  and 
agreed  Names,  to  fignify  thofe  internal  Operations  of  their 
own  Minds,  they  were  fufficiently  furnifhed  to  make  known 
by  Words,  all  their  other  Ideas ;  fince  they  could  confifl:  of 
nothing,  but  either  of  outward  fenfible  Perceptions,  or  of  the 
inward  Operations  of  their  Minds  about  them  ;  we  having,  as 
has  been  proved,  no  Ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  ei- 
ther from  fenfible  Objefts  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  our- 
felves,  from  the  inward  Workings  of  our  own  Spirits,  of  which 
we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  within. 

§.  6.  But  to  underftand  better  the  Ufe  and 
Force  of  Language,  as  fubfervient  to  Inftruction       Difribution. 
and  Knowledge,  it  will  be  convenient  toconfider, 

Firft,  To  what  it  is  that  Names,  in  the  ufe  of  Language,  are 
immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  Names  are  general,  and 
fo  ftand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  fingle  Thing  ;  but  for 
Sorts  and  Ranks  of  Things,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider, 
in  the  next  Place,  what  the  Sorts  and  Kinds,  or,  if  you  rather 
like  the  Latin  Names,  what  the  Species  and  Genera  of  Things 
are ;  wherein  they  confift ;  and  how  they  come  to  be  made, 
Thefe  being  (as  they  ought)  well  looked  into,  we  fhall  the 
better  come  to  find  the  right  ufe  of  Words ;  the  natural  Ad- 
vantages and  Defeats  of  Language  ;  and  the  Remedies  that 
ought  to  be  ufed,  to  avoid  the  Inconveniences  of  Obfcurity  or 
Uncertainty  in  the  Signification  of  Words,  without  which,  it 
is  impoflible  to  difcourfe  with  any  clearnefs,  or  order,  con- 
cerning Knowledge :  Which  being  converfant  about  Propofi- 
tions,  and  thofe  moft  commonly  univerfal  ones,  has  greater 
Connexion  with  Words,  than  perhaps  is  fufped^ed. 

Thefe  Confiderations  therefore,  fhall  be  the  matter  of  the 
following  Chapters. 
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Of  the  Signification  of  Words, 

§.  I.  IV    >T  AN,  though  he  have  great  Variety 

Words  are  i.T  J.  °^  Thoughts,  and  fuch,from  which 

fenjible Signs ne-  Others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  might 

ceffaryforCom-     receive  Profit  and  Delight;    yet  they   are  all 

munication.  within  his  own  Breaft,  invifible,  and  hidden  from 

others,  nor  can  of  themfelves  be  made  appear. 
The  Comfort  and  Advantage  of  Society,  not  being  to  be  had 
without  Communication  of  Thoughts,  it  was  neceflary,  that 
Man  fhould  find  out  fome  external  fenfible  Signs,  whereby 
thofe  invifible  Ideas,  which  his  Thoughts  are  made  up  of, 
might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpofe,  nothing 
Was  fo  fit,  either  for  Plenty,  or  Quicknefs,  as  thofe  articulate 
Sounds,  which  with  fo  much  Eafe  and  Variety,  he  found 
himfelf  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how  JVords, 
which  were  by  Nature  fo  well  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  come 
to  be  made  Ufe  of  by  Men,  as  the  Signs  ^ their  Ideas;  not  by 
any  natural  Conneifiion,  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate Sounds  and  certain  Ideas,  for  then  there  would  be  but 
one  Language  amongft  all  Men  ;  but  by  a  voluntary  Impofi- 
tion,  whereby  fuch  a  Word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  Mark  of 
fuch  an  Idea.  The  ufe  then  of  Words,  is  to  be  fenfible  Marks 
of  Ideas ;  and  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  their  proper  and 
immediate  Signification. 

§.  2.  The  ufe  Men  have  of  thefe  Marks,  be- 

Words  are  the     jj^g  either  j-q  record  their  own  Thoughts  for  the 

fenfible  i^tgns  of    Afl-jft^^ce  of  their  own  JMemor/ ;  or,  as  it  were, 

his  Ideas  ixiha  ,    .  ,    •     r ,  ^'^        1\  \    c 

ufes  them  *°   bring  out  their  Ideas,  and  lay  them  before 

the  view  of  others  :  Words  in  their  primary  or 
immediate  Signification,  Jiand  for  nothing,  hut  the  Ideas  in 
the  Mind  of  him  that  ufes  them,  how  imperfectly  foever,  or 
carelefly  thofe  Ideas  are  colleded  from  the  Things,  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  When  a  Man  fpeaks  to  ano- 
ther, it  is,  that  he  may  be  underftood  j  and  the  end  of  Speech 
is,  that  thofe  Sounds,  as  Marks,  may  make  known  his  Ideas 
to  the  Hearer.  That  then  which  Words  are  the  Marks  of,  are 
the  Ideas  of  the  Speaker :  Nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as 
Marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  Ideas,  that  he 

himfelf 
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himfelf  hath.  For  this  would  be  to  make  them  Signs  of  his 
own  Conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them  to  other  Icleas ;  which 
would  be  to  make  them  Signs,  and  not  Signs  of  his  Ideas  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  fo  in  ctie£t,  to  have  no  Signification  at 
all.  Words  being  voluntary  Signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary 
Signs  impofed  by  him  on  Things  he  knows  not.  That  would 
be  to  make  them  Signs  of  nothing.  Sounds  without  Signifi- 
cation. A  Man  cannot  make  his  Words  the  Signs  either  of 
Qiialities  in  Things,  or  of  Conceptions  in  the  Mind  of  another, 
"w^hereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  'Till  he  has  fome  Ideas  of 
his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  to  correfpond  with  the 
Conceptions  of  another  Man  ;  nor  can  he  ufe  any  Signs  for 
them :  For  thus  they  would  be  the  Signs  of  he  knows  not 
what,  which  is  in  Truth  to  be  the  Signs  of  nothing.  But  when 
he  reprefents  to  himfelf  other  Men's  Ideas,  by  fome  of  his 
own,  if  he  confent  to  give  them  the  fame  Names,  that  other 
Men  do,  'tis  ftill  to  his  ov/n  Ideas ;  to  Ideas  that  he  has,  and 
not  to  Ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§.  3.   This  is  fo  neceflary  in  the  Ufe  of  Lan- 
guage, that  in  this  refped,  the  Knowing,  and      }^^°lf^^^^*^' 

the  Ignorant ;   the  Learned,  and  Unlearned,  ufe    Mfi^^^^T'^f 
^L     r>r     ;     I        /•       1     /      •  I  •       \     11      ^'•f  Ideas  ct'«'a 

the //^i5;W5  they  fpeak  (with   any   meanmgj  all     ua^  them 

alike.  They,  in  every  Man's  Mauth,  Jl  and  for 
the  Ideas  he  has^  and  which  he  would  exprefs  by  them.  A 
Child  having  taken  Notice  of  nothing  in  the  Metal  he  hears 
called  Gold,  but  the  bright  fhining  yellow  Colour,  he  applies 
the  Word  Gold  only  to  his  own  Idea  of  that  Colour,  and  no- 
thing elfe ;  and  therefore  calls  the  fame  Colour  in  a  Peacock's 
Tail,  Gold.  Another  that  hath  better  obferved,  adds  to  fhi- 
ning  yellow,  great  Weight ;  and  then  the  Sound  Gold,  when 
he  ufes  it,  ftands  for  a  complex  Idea  of  a  fhining  Yellow  and 
very  weighty  Subftance.  Another  adds  to  thofe  Qualities,  Fu- 
fibility:  And  then  the  Word  Gold  to  him  fignihes  a  Body, 
bright,  yellow,  fufible,  and  very  heavy.  Another  adds  A^Ial- 
leability.  Each  of  thefe  ufes  equally  the  Word  Gold,  when 
they  have  Occafion  to  exprefs  the  Idea,  which  they  have  ap- 
plied it  to  :  But  it  is  evident  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his 
own  Idea ;  nor  can  he  make  it  ftand,  as  a  Sign  of  fuch  a  com- 
plex Idea,  as  he  has  not. 

§,  4.  But  tliough  Words,  as  they  are  ufed  by         Words  often 
Men,  can  properly  and  immediately  fignify  no-    fecretlyreferrd, 
thing  but  the  Ideas,  that  are  in  the  Mind  of  the     ^^''fi^  ^°  ^^^}'' 
Speaker  ;  yet  they  in  their  Thoughts  give  them     ^^J^  ^^'^..^^ 
a  fecret  Reference  to  two  other  Things. 

B  3  ^'^'J^* 
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Fhj}^  They  fuppofe  their  JFords  to  he  Marks  of  the  Ideas  in 
the  Minds  al/o  of  other  Men,  with  whom  they  communicate :  For 
elfe  they  (hould  talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be  underftood,  if 
the  Sounds  they  applied  to  one  Idea,  were  fuch,  as  by  the 
Hearer  were  applied  to  another,  which  is  to  fpeak  two  Lan- 
guages. But  in  this,  Men  ftand  not  ufually  to  examine,  whe- 
ther the  Idea  thev  and  thofe  they  difcourfe  with  have  in  their 
Minds,  be  the  fame:  But  think  it  enough,  that  they  ufe  the 
Word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  Acceptation  of  that 
Language ;  in  which  they  fuppofe,  that  the  Idea  they  make  it 
a  Sign  of,  is  precifely  the  fame,  to  which  the  Underftanding 
Men  of  that  Country  apply  that  Name. 

§.5.  Secondly,  Becaufe  Men   would   not  be 

Seeond/y,  To  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own  Imaginations, 
q-}-  -^  ^     but  of  Things  as  really  they  are;   theretore  they 

often  fuppofe  their  Words  to  Jland  alfo  for  the  Re- 
ality of  Things.  But  this  relating  more  particularly  to  Subftan- 
ces,  and  their  Names,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  fimple 
Ideas  and  Modes,  we  (liall  ipeak  of  thefe  two  different  ways  of 
applying  Words  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Names  of  n)ixed  Modes,  and  Subftances,  in  particular  :  Tho* 
give  me  leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  ufe  of 
Words,  and  brings  unavoidable  Obfcurity  and  Confufion  into 
their  Signification,  whenever  we  make  them  ftand  for  any 
thing,  but  thofe  Ideas  we  have  in  our  own  Minds. 

§.  6.  Concerning  Words  alfo,  it  is  farther  to 

Wcrds  by  ufe  ^^  confidered  :  Firfi,  That  they  being  imme- 
Wei  ''^"^'  ^'^^^'y  ^''^  Signs  of  Men's  Ideas;  and,  by  that 
means,  the  Inftruments  whereby  Men  commu- 
nicate their  Conceptions,  and  exprefs  to  one  another  thofe 
Thoughts  and  Imaginations,  they  have  within  their  own  Breafts, 
there  comes  by  con  ft  ant  ife^  to  be  fuch  a  ConneSiion  betiveen  cer- 
tain Sounds,  and  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  that  the  Names 
heard,  almoft  as  readily  excite  certain  Ideas,  as  if  the  Objeds 
themfelves,  which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  a(flually  affe6t 
the  Senfes.  Which  is  manifeftly  fo  in  all  obvious  fenfible 
Qualities ;  and  in  all  Subftances,  that  frequently  and  familiarly 
occur  to  us. 

§.  7.  Secondly,  That  though  the  proper  and  im- 

^^ords  often  xr\<id\2iX.Q  Signification  of  Words,  are  Ideas  in  the 
ujed <jvtthcut  j^j^^j  ^^  ^^^  Speaker;  yet  becaufe  by  familiar 
hi7mhcation.  .    .  <-,,,  1 

"^  -^  ufe  from  our  Cradles,  we  come  to  learn  certain 

articulate  Sounds   very  perfciSlly,    and   have  them  readily  on 
our  Tongues,  and  alwa;  s  at  hand  in  our  Memories  3  but  yet 

are 
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are  not  always  careful  to  examine,  or  fettle  their  Significations 
perfeifliy,  it  often  happens  that  Men^  even  when  they  would 
apply  themfelves  to  an  attentive  Confideration,  do  fct  their 
Thoughts  7nore  on  Words  than  T^h'mgs.  Nay,  becaufe  Words  are 
many  of  them  learned  before  the  Ideas  are  known  for  which 
they  fland  :  Therefore  fome,  not  only  Children,  but  Men, 
fpeak  feveral  Words,  no  otherwife  than  Parrots  do,  only  be- 
caufe they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accuftomed  to 
thofe  Sounds.  But  fo  far  as  Words  are  of  Ufe  and  Significa- 
tion, fo  far  is  there  a  conftant  Connexion  between  the  Sound 
and  the  Idea ;  and  a  Defignation,  that  the  one  ftand  for  the 
other :  without  which  Application  of  them,  tiiey  are  nothing 
but  fo  much  infignificant  Noife. 

§,  8.  Words  by  long  and  familiar  ufe,  as  has 
been  faid,  come  to  excite  in  Men  certain  Ideas^  Their  Signi- 
fo  conflantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  fication prfeSl- 
fuppofe  a  natural  Conne£tion  between  tliem.  b  arbitrary. 
But  that  they  ftgnify  only  Aden's  peculiar  Ideas^ 
and  that  by  a  perfeSily  arbitrary  hnpofit'ion^  is  evident,  in  that 
they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others  ( even  that  ufe  the  fame  Lan- 
guage) the  fame  Ideas^  we  tak»them  to  be  the  Signs  of:  And 
every  Man  has  fo  inviolable  a  Liberty,  to  make  Words  fland 
for  what  Ideas  he  pleafes,  that  no  one  hath  the  Power  to  make 
others  have  the  fame  Ideas  in  their  Minds  that  he  has,  when 
they  ufe  the  fame  Words  that  he  does.  And  therefore  the 
great  Augujlus  himfelf,  in  the  Pofleflion  of  that  Power  which 
ruled  the  World,  acknowledged,  he  could  not  make  a  new 
Latin  Word  :  which  was  as  much  as  to  fay.  That  he  could 
not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  Idea  any  Sound  fliould  be  a  Sign 
of,  in  the  Mouths  and  common  Language  of  his  Subje<Sts. 
'Tis  true,  common  ufe,  by  a  tacit  Confent,  appropriates  cer- 
tain Sounds  to  certain  Ideas  in  all  Languages,  which  fo  far  li- 
mits the  Signification  of  that  Sound,  that  unlefs  a  Man  applies 
it  to  the  fame  Idea^  he  does  not  fpeak  properly:  And  let  me 
add,  that  unlefs  a  Man's  Words  excite  the  Hime  Ideas  in  the 
Hearer,  which  he  makes  them  fland  for  in  fpeaking,  he  does 
not  fpeak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  confequence  of 
any  Man's  ufing  of  Words  differently,  either  from  their  gene- 
ral Meaning,  or  the  particular  Senfe  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  he 
addrelles  them,  this  is  certain,  their  Signification,  in  his  ufe  of 
them,  is  limited  to  his  Ideas^  and  they  can  be  Signs  of  nothing 
elfe. 

B  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  General  Terms. 

§.  I.     \      LL  Things  that  exift  being Parti- 
The  grtatejl  /\     ^ulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 

fart  of  Words  -^  -^  reafonablethat  Words,  which  ought 

general.  to  be  conformed  to  Things,  fhould  be  fo  too, 

I  mean  in  their  Signification  :  but  yet  we 
find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatejl  part  of  Words^  that 
make  all  Languages,  are  general  Terms :  which  has  not  been 
the  Effed  of  Negled,  or  Chance,  but  of  Reafon,  and  Ne- 
ceflity. 

§.  I .  Firft,  //  is  impoffihle  that  every  particu- 
Tor  e'vers  par-  ^^^  Thing  fyould  have  a  diJlinSl  peculiar  Name, 
ticular  Thhtg  to  For  the  Signification  and  Ufe  of  Words,  depend- 
ha've  a  Isame  ing  on  that  Conne<Slion,  which  the  Mind  makes 
is  impojjtble.  between  its  Ideas  and  the  Sounds  it  ufes  as 
Signs  of  them,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  Applica- 
tion of  Names  to  Things,  that  the  Mind  fhould  have  diftinfl 
Ideas  of  the  Things,  and  retain  alfo  the  particular  Name  that 
belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  Approbation  to  that 
Idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the  Power  of  Human  Capacity  to 
frame  and  retain  diftinci:  Ideas  of  all  the  particular  Things  we 
meet  with:  Every  Bird,  and  Beaft  Men  faw;  every  Tree, 
and  Plant  that  affeded  the  Senfes,  could  not  find  a  place  in 
the  moil:  capacious  Underftanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as 
an  Infiance  of  a  prodigious  Memory,  That  fome  Generals 
have  been  able  to  call  every  Soldier  in  their  Army,  by  his 
proper  Name:  We  may  eafily  find  a  Reafon  why  Men  have 
never  attempted  to  give  Names  to  each  Sheep  in  their  Flock, 
or  Crov/  that  flies  over  their  Heads  ;  much  lefs  to  call  every 
Leaf  of  Plants,  or  Grain  of  Sand  that  came  in  their  way,  by 
a  peculiar  Name. 

A  J    rj  r  §•  3-  Secondly^  If  it  were  poflible,  it  would  •^ct 

■^  -f  '  he  vfelefs  ;  becaufe  it  would  not  ferve  to  the 
chief  End  of  Language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  Names 
of  particular  Things,  that  would  not  ferve  them  to  communi- 
cate their  Thoughts.  Men  learn  Names,  and  ufe  them  in 
Talk  with  others,  only  that  they  may  be  underftood  :  which 
is  then  only  done,    when  by  Uic  or  Confent,    the  Sound  I 

make 
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make  by  the  Organs  of  Speech,  excites  in  another  Man's 
Mind,  who  hears  ic,  the  Idea  1  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  fpeak  it. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  Names,  applied  to  particular  Things, 
whereof  I  alone  having  the  Ideas  in  my  Mind,  the  Names  of 
them  could  not  be  fignihcant,  or  intelligible  to  another,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  all  thofe  very  particular  Things,  which 
had  fallen  under  my  Notice. 

§.  4.  Thirdly^  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible ;  (which  I 
think  is  not,)  yet  a  diJlinSi  Name  for  every  particular  Thing 
woidd  not  be  of  any  great  life  for  the  Improvetnent  of  Knovo^ 
ledge :  which  though  founded  in  particular  Things,  enlarges  it- 
felf  by  general  Views;  to  which.  Things  reduced  into  Sorts 
under  general  Names  are  properly  fubfervient.  Thefe,  with 
the  Names  belonging  to  them,  come  within  fome  compafs, 
and  do  not  multiply  every  Moment,  beyond  what  either  the 
Mind  can  contain,  or  Ufe  requires.  And  therefore  in  thefe. 
Men  have,  for  the  moft  part  flopped ;  but  yet  not  fo,  as  to 
hinder  tiienii elves  from  diftinguiftiing  particular  Things,  by 
appropriated  Names,  where  Convenience  demands  it.  And 
therefore  in  their  own  Species,  which  they  have  moft  to  do 
with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occafion  to  mention  par- 
ticular Perfons,  they  make  ufe  of  proper  Names  j  and  their 
diftin£l  individuals  have  diftinft  Denominations. 

§.  5.  Befides  Perfons,   Countries  alfo,   Cities, 
Rivers,  Mountains  and  other  the  like  Diftindions         ^^'^^  Thingt 
of  Place,  have  ufually  found  peculiar  Names,  and     ^^^  P'-°P"' 
that  for  the  fame  Reafon;  they  being  fuch  as 
Men  have  often  an  Occafion  to  mark  particularly,  and,  as  it 
were,  fet  before  others  in  their  Difcourfes  with  them.     And 
I    doubt    not  but  if   we    had    Reafon   to   mention    particular 
Horfes,  as  often  as  we  have  to  mention  particular  Men,   we 
fhould  have  proper  Names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the 
other ;  and  Bucephalus  would  be  a  Word  as  much  in  Ufe,  as 
Alexander.      And    therefore   we   fee    that   amongft   Jockeys, 
Horfes  have  their  proper  Names  to  be  known  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  by,  as  commonly  as  their  Servants:  Becaufe  amongft  them, 
there  is  often  occafion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  Horfe, 
when  he  is  out  of  Sight. 

§.  6.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how 
general  JVords  come  to  be  made.     For  fince  all         Hgriu  gent' 
Things  that  exift  are  only  particulars,  how  come     ral  Words 
we  by  general  Terms,  or  where  find  we  thofe     are  made. 
general  Natures  they  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  ? 
Words  become  general,  by  being  made  the  Signs  of  general 

Ideas  : 
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Ideas:  And  Ideas  become  general,  by  feparating  from  them 
the  Circumftances  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  any  other  Ideasy 
that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  Exiftence. 
By  this  way  of  Abftraclion  they  are  made  capable  of  repre- 
fenting  more  Individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which,  having  in  it 
a  Conformity  to  that  Abftradl  Idea^  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that . 
fort, 

§.  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  diftincSly,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  amifs  to  trace  our  Notions,  and  Names,  from  their 
beginning,  and  obferve  by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by 
what  fleps  we  enlarge  our  Ideas  from  our  firft  Infancy.  There 
is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  Ideas  of  the  Perfons 
Children  converfe  with,  (to  inftance  in  them  alone)  are  like 
the  Perfons  themfelves,  only  particular.  The  Ideas  of  the 
Nurfe,  and  the  Mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  Minds ;  and, 
like  Pictures  of  them  there,  reprefent  only  thofe  Individuals. 
The  Names  they  firft  gave  to  them,  are  confined  to  thefe  In- 
dividuals ;  and  the  Names  of  Nurfe  and  Mamma,  the  Child 
ufes,  determine  themfelves  to  thofe  Perfons.  Afterwards, 
■when  Time  and  a  larger  Acquaintance  has  made  them  obferve, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  other  Things  in  the  World,  that 
in  fome  common  Agreements  of  Shape,  and  feveral  other  Qua- 
lities, refemble  their  Father  and  Mother,  and  thofe  Perfons 
they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an  Idea,  which  they  find 
thofe  many  Particulars  do  partake  in  ;  and  to  that  they  give, 
with  others,  the  Name  Man,  for  Example.  And  thus  they 
come  to  have  a  general  Name,  and  a  general  Idea^  Wherein 
they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex 
Idea  they  had  of  Feter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to 
them  all. 

§.  8.  By  the  fame  way,  that  they  come  by  the  general  Name 
and  Idea  of  Man,  they  eafily  Advance  to  more  general  Names 
and  Notions.  For  observing,  that  feveral  Things  that  differ 
from  their  Idea  of  Alan,  and  cannot  therefore  be  comprehended 
imder  that  Name,  have  yet  certain  Qiialities,  wherein  they 
agree  with  Man,  by  retaining  only  thofe  Qualities,  and  uniting 
them  into  one  Idea,  they  have  again  another  and  a  more  gene- 
ral Idea  ;  to  which  having  given  a  Name,  they  make  a  Term 
of  a  more  comprehenfive  Extenfion  :  Which  new  Idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  Addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving  out 
the  Shape,  and  fome  other  Properties  fignified  by  the  Name 
Man,  and  retaining  only  a  Body,  with  Life,  Senfe,  and  fpon- 
taneous  Motion,  comprehended  under  the  Name  Animal. 

§•9' 
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§.  9.  That  this  is  the  IVay^  whereby  Men  firji 
formed  general  Ideas,  and  general  Names  to  General  "Ma* 
them,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  no  turei  are  no- 
other  Proof  of  it,  but  theconfidering  of  a  Man's  thing  but  ab- 
felf,  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  Proceedings  of  fi^a^l  Ideas. 
their  Minds  in  Knowledge:  And  he  that  thinks 
general  Natures  or  Notions,  are  any  thing  elle  but  fuch  abflra6t 
and  partial  Ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taking  at  firfl  from  par- 
ticular Exiftences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  Lofs  where  to  find 
them.  For  let  any  one  refled:  and  then  tell  me,  wherein 
does  his  Idea  of  Man^  differ  from  that  of  Feter  and  Pauly 
or  his  Idea  of  Horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leav- 
ing out  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  each  Individual;  and 
retaining  (o  much  of  thofe  particular  complex  Ideas  of  feveral 
particular  Exiftences,  as  they  are  found  to  agree  in?  Of  the 
complex  Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Names  Man,  and  Horfcy 
leaving  out  but  thofe  Particulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  re- 
taining only  tliofe  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  making  a 
new  dirtindt  complex  Idea,  and  giving  the  Name  Animal  X.o  it, 
one  has  a  more  general  Term,  that  comprehends  with  Man, 
feveral  other  Creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  Idea  of  Animal, 
Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  the  remaining  complex 
Idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  fimple  ones  of  Body,  Life  and 
Nourifhment,  becomes  a  more  general  one,  under  the  more 
comprehenfive  Term  Vivens.  And  not  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  Particular,  fo  evident  in  itlelf,  by  the  fame  way  the  Mind 
proceeds  to  Body,  Subjiance,  and  at  laft  to  Being,  Thing,  and 
fuch  univerfal  "Eerms,  which  fland  for  any  of  our  Ideas  what- 
foever.  'Eo  conclude,  this  whole  Myjiery  of  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies, which  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  Schools,  and  are,  with 
Juftice,  fo  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe  but  ab- 
ftradl  Ideas,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  with  Names  annexed 
to  them.  In  all  which,  this  is  conftant  and  unvariable.  That 
every  more  general  Term,  (lands  for  fuch  an  Idea,  as  is  but 
a  part  of  any  of  thofe  contained  under  it. 

§.  10.  This  may  (hew  us  the  Reafon,  why,  in 
the  defining  of  Words,  which  is  nothing  but  de-         WhytheGz' 

daring   their  Signification,  we  7nake  ufe  of  the     ""Z"'"^"'^' 
r^  1  TXT      ]   1  ,      •'y   ■  rily  made  ufeof 

Genus,  ornext  general  Vv  ord  that  compreliends it :     in  definitions 
Which  is  not  out  of  necellity,  but  only  tofavethe 
labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  Ideas,  which  the  next 
general   Word  or   Genus  ftands   forj    or  perhaps,    fometimes 
the  (hame  of  not  being  able  to  do  it.     But  though  defining  by 
Genus  and  Differ entioi  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe  Terms  of  Art 

though 
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though  originally  Latin,  fince  they  moft  properly  fui't  thofe  No- 
tions they  are  applied  to;)  I  fay,  though,  defining  by  the  Genus 
be  the  fhorteft  way :  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
it  be  the  heft.     This  I  am  fure,   it  is  not  the  only,  and  fo  not 
abfclutely  neceffary.     For  Definition  being  nothing   but  mak- 
ing another  underftand  by  Words,  what  Idea  the  Term  defin-  - 
ed  ftands  for,  a  Definition    is  beil  made  by   enumerating  thofe 
jfimple  Ideas    that  are  combined   in   the  Signification    of    the 
Term  defined  :  and  if  infiead   of  fuch  an  enumeration.   Men 
have  accuitomed  themfelves  to   ufe  the  next  general  Term,   it 
has  not  been  out  of  neceffity,  or  for   greater  clearnefs ;   but  for 
quicknefs  and   difpatch   fake.      For  I  think,  that   to  one  who 
defired  to  know  what  Idea  the  Word  Man  flood  for;  if  it  (hould 
be  faid   that   Man   was  a    folid   extended    Subftance,     having 
Life,  Senfe,  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  the  Faculty  of  Reafon- 
ing,  I  doubt  not  but  the  meaning  of  the  Term   Man   would 
be  as  well  underftood,  and  the  Idea  it  ftands  for,  be  at  leaft  as 
clearly  made  known,  as  when   it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational 
Animal ;    which  by  the  feveral  Definitions  of  Animaly  Vivens, 
and  Corpus,  refolves  itfelf  into  thofe  enumerated  Ideas.     I  have 
in  explaining  the  Term   Man,     followed   here   the  ordinary- 
Definition   of  the  Schools ;    which  though,    perhaps,  not  the 
mort  exacSl,  yet  ferves  well  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.     And 
one  may  in  this  Inftance,  fee  what  gave  occafion  to  the  Rule, 
that  a  Definition  muft  confift  of  Genus  and  Differentia :  and  it 
fuffices  to  fhew  us  the  little  Neceffity  there  is  of  fuch  a  Rule, 
or  advantage  in  the  ftrift  obferving  of  it.     For  Definitions,  as 
has  been  faid,  being  only   the  explaining  of  one  Word,  by  fe- 
veral others,  fo  that  the  meaning  or  Idea  it  ftands  for,  may  be 
certainly  known ;  Languages  are  not  always  fo  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  Logick,  that  every  Term  can  have  its  Sig- 
nification exa(5lly  and  clearly  exprefled  by  two  others.     Ex- 
perience fufficiently  fatisfies  us  to  the  contrary ;  or  elfe  thofe 
who  have  made  this  Rule,  have  done  ill  that  they  have  given 
us  fo  few  Definitions  conformable  to  it.     But  of  Definitions, 
more  in  the  next  Chapter. 

§.  II.  To  return  to  general  Words,  it  is  plain 
General  and     ^7  what  has  been  faid.   That  General  and  Uni- 
Univerfal  are      verfal,  belong  not  to  the  realexiftenceof  Things; 
Creatures  of         but  are  the  Inventions   and    Creatures  of  the  Un- 
the  Under-  derjlanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  con- 

funding.  ^^^.^  ^y^iy  Signs,  whether  Words  or  Ideas.  Words 

are  general,  as  has  been  faid,    when   ufed   for 
Signs  of  general  Ideas  j    and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to 

many 
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many  particular  Things ;  and  Ideas  are  general,  when  they  are 
fet  up  as  the  Reprefentatives  of  many  particular  Things;  But 
Univerfality  belongs  not  to  things  themfelves,  which  are  all  of 
them  particular  in  their  Exiftence,  even  thofe  Words,  and 
Ideas,  which  in  their  Signification,  are  general.  When  there- 
fore we  quit  Particulars,  the  Generah  that  reft,  are  only  Crea- 
tures of  our  own  making,  their  general  Nature  being  nothing 
but  the  Capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  Underftanding,  of 
fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  Particulars.  For  the  Signifi- 
cation they  have,  is  nothing  but  a  Relation,  that  by  the  Mind 
of  Man  is  added  to  them,  {a) 

^.    12. 


(a)  Againft  this  the  Bilhop  of  Worcejler  objefls  and 
our  Author*  anfwers  as  foUoweth:  Hozvs'uer,  Taith  the     *  In  his  frjl 
Bifhop,  theahjlra8ed  Ideas  are  the  Work  of  the  Mind,as  ap-     Letter, 
pears  by  an  Injlance  produced  of  the  Effence  ot  the  Sun  be-     p.  1 89,  Sec. 
ing  in  one  fingle  Individual :  In  'vchich  Cafe  it  is  grant- 
ed. That  the  Idea  may  be  fo  abftradled,  that  more  Suns  might  agree 
in   it,    and  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  Suns  as 
there  are  Stars.     So  that  here  we  have  a  real  Effence  fubfifting  in 
one  Individual,  but  capable  of  being  multiplied  into  more,  and  the 
fame  Eflence  remaining.     But  in  this  one  Sun  there  is  a  real  Effence, 
and  not  a  mere  nominal,    or  abftradled  Effence:     But  fuppofe  there 
were  more  Suns ;  would  not  each  of  'em  have  the  real  Effence  of  the 
Sun?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  Second  Sun,  but  having  the  fame  real 
Effence  with  the  Firft?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  Effence,  then  the  Se- 
cond would  have  nothing  but  the  Name. 

This,  as  I  underlbnd  it,  replies  Mr.  Locke,  is  to  prove  that  the  ab- 
ftrafl  general  Effence  of  any  fort  of  Things,  or  things  of  the  fame 
Denomination,  v.g.  of  Man  or  Marigoles,  hath  a  real  Being  out  of  the 
Underitanding ;  which  I  confefs,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Yoar 
Lordfliip's  Proof  here  brought  out  of  my  Effay,  concerning  the  Sun, 
I  humbly  conceive,  will  not  reach  it;  becaufe  what  is  faid  there, 
does  not  at  all  concern  the  real  but  no?ninal  Effence,  as  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  the  Idea  I  fpeak  of  there,  is  a  complex  Idea ;  but 
we  have  no  complex  Idea  of  the  internal  Conftitution  or  real  Effence 
of  the  Sun.  Befides,  I  fay  exprefly.  That  our  Diftinguifhing  Sub- 
ftanees  into  Species,  by  Names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real 
Effences.  So  that  the  Sun  being  one  of  the  Subilances,  I  cannot  ia 
the  Place  quoted  by  your  Lordfliip,  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  Effence 
of  the  Sun,  the  re.il  Effence  of  the  Sun,  unlefs  I  had  fo  expreffed.  But 
all  this  Argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  Lordlhip  fhall  have 
explained  what  you  mean  by  thefe  Words,  true  Sun.  In  my  Scnfe 
of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  Sun  to  which  the  name  Sun  may 
be  truly  and  properly  apply'd,  and  to  that  Subftance  or  Thing,  the 
name  Sun  may  be  truly  and  properly  applied,  which  has  united  in 

ic 
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§.  12.  The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  confi- 
^bfiraaUzz.%     dered,   is.  What  kind  of  Signification   it  is,   that 

7ftheGin7v"  G'"''^^  ^^'^'^'  '"'''"'•  J^'^''  ^s  it  is  evident,  that 
^/species!^  they  do  not  fignify  barely  one  particular  thing  ; 
tor  then  they  would  not  be  general  Terms,  but 
proper  Names  ;  fo  on  the  other  fide  'tis  as  evident,  they  da 
not  fignify  a  Plurality ;  for  Man  and  Men  would  then  fignify 

the 


it  that  Combination  of  fenfible  Qualities,  by  which  any  thing  elfe, 
that  is  called  Sun  is  dirtitiguifhed  from  other  Sublknces,  i.  e.  by  the 
nominal  Efence:  And  thus  our  Sun  is  denominated  and  dillinguifh'd 
from  a  fixed  Star,  not  by  a  real  EJfence  that  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we 
did,  'tis  poffible  we  fliould  find  the  real  EJfence  or  Conjlitution  of  one  of  the 
iixed  Stars  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  our  Sun)  but  by  a  complex  Idea 
of  fenfible  Qualities  co-exifting,  which  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a 
true  Sun.  And  thus  I  crave  leave  to  anfvver  your  Lordfhip's  Quellion  : 
For  tvhat  is  it  makes  the  Second  Sun  to  he  a  true  Sun,  but  hanii^ig  the  fame 
real  EJJence  ^with  the  FirJlP  If  it  n^jere  but  a  nominal  E /fence y  then  the 
Second  nxould  ha^e  nothing  but  the  Name. 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  Effence,  it  would  have 
fomething  befides  the  Name,  viz.  That  nominal  Eflcnce  which  is 
fufficient  to  denominate  it  truly  a  Sun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  Sun, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  that  real  Effence  whereon  that  nominal  one 
depends ;  ygur  Lordfliip  will  then  argue,  That  that  real  EJJenceh  in  the 
Second  Sun,  and  fnakes  the  Second  Sun.  I  grant  it,  when  the  Second  Sun 
comes  to  exift,  fo  as  to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  Ideas  contained 
in  our  complex  Idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nominal  Effence  of  a  Swi.  For  fhould 
it  be  true  (as  is  now  believed  by  Ailronomers)  that  the  real  Effence 
of  the  Sun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  Stars,  yet  fucha  Star  could  not  for 
that  be  by  us  called  a  Sun,  whilll  it  anfwers  not  our  complex  Idea,  or 
nominal  Effence  of  a  Sun.  But  hov/  far  that  will  prove,  T^hat  the  Ef- 
fences  of  things,  as  they  are  knoivable  by  us,  ha-ve  a  Reality  in  them  di- 
ilinft  from  that  of  ahflraB  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  which  are  merely  Crea- 
tures of  the  Mind,  1  do  not  fee ;  and  we  fhall  farther  enquire,  in  con- 
fidering  your  Lordfhip's  following  Words,  therefore,  fay  you,  there 
mufi  be  a  real  Effence  iti  e-very  Indinjidual  of  the  fame  Kind.  Yes,  and 
J  beg  leave  of  your  Lordfhip  to  fay,  of  a  different  Kind  too.  For  that 
alone  is  it  njuhich  fnakes  it  to  be  luhat  it  is. 

That  every  Individual  Subftance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual  Con- 
ftitution,  /.  e.  a  real  Effence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  grant. 
Upon  this  your  Lordfliip  fays,  Peter,  f  am.es,  and  fohmxt  all  true 
and  real  Men.  Anf.  Without  doubt,  fuppofing  them  to  be  Men, 
they  are  true  and  real  Men,  i.  e.  fuppofing  the  Names  of  that  Species 
belongs  to  them.  And  lb  three  Bobaques  are  all  true  and  real  Boba- 
ques'y  fuppofing  the  Name  of  that  Species  of  Animals  belongs  to  them; 

For 
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the  fame  ;  and  the  Diftindtion  of  Numbers  (as  Grammarians  call 
'em)  would  be  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs.  That  then  which  general 
Words  fignify,  is  a  fort  of  Things ;  and  each  of  them  does 
that,  by  being  a  Sign  of  an  abftradl  Idea  in  the  Mind,  to 
which  Idea^  as  things  exifting  are  found  to  agree,  fo  they 
come  to  be  ranked  under  that  Name  ;  or,  which  is  all  one, 
be  of  that  fort.  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  E (fences  of 
the  Sorts ^  (or  if  the  Latin  Word  pleafes  better)  Species  of 
Things,  are  nothing  elfe  but  thefe  abftratSt  Ideas.  For  the 
having  the  Eifence  of  any  Species,  being  that  which  makes  any 

thing 


For  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  to  confider,  Whether  in  your  way  of 
arguing,  by  naming  'em  Peter,  fames,  and  fohn.  Names  familiar  to 
us,  as  appropriated  to  Individuals  of  the  Species  Man,  your  Lordfhip 
docs  not  firll  fuppofe  them  Men,  and  then  very  fafely  afk,  Whether 
they  be  not  all  true  and  real  Men?  But  if  I  fliould  afk  your  Lordfhip, 
Whether  We-jocena,  Cuckery  and  Co7iJhcda,  were  true  and  real  Men  or 
no  ?  Your  Lordfhip  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till  1  have  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordfhip  the  Individuals  called  by  thole  Names,  your 
Lordihip  by  examining  whether  they  had  in  'em  thofe  fenfible  Quali- 
ties, which  your  Lordfliip  has  combined  into  that  complex  Idea,  to 
which  you  give  the  Specifick  Name  Man,  determined  them  all,  or 
fome  of  them,  to  be  of  the  Species  which  you  call  Man,  and  fo  to 
ht  true  and  real  Man;  which  when  your  Lordfhip  has  determined, 
'tis  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nominal  EfTence,  as  not 
knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  Lordfliip  flirther  afks.  What  is  it 
makes  Peter,  James  a«i^  John  real  Men?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  gene- 
ral Name  to  ""em  ?  No  certainly  ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  Effence  of  a 
Man  is  in  e-verf  one  of  them. 

If,  when  your  Lordfhip  aflcs,  What  makes  them  Men  ?  your  Lord- 
fhip ufcd  the  Word  making  in  the  proper  Senfe  for  the  efHcient  Caufe, 
and  in  that  Senfe  it  were  true,  that  the  EfTence  of  a  Man,  i  e.  the 
Specifick  EfTence  of  that  Species  made  a  Man  ;  it  would  undoubtedly 
follow,  that  this  Specifick  Eflence  had  a  Reality  beyond  that  of  be- 
ing only  a  generally  abllraft  Idea  in  the  Mind.  But  when  it  is  faid. 
That  it  is  the  true  and  real  EJfence  of  a  Man  in  every  one  of  them  that 
makes  Peter,  James,  and  John  true  and  real  Men,  the  true  and  real 
meaning  of  thofe  Words  is  no  more  but  that  the  EfTence  of  that 
Species,  /.  e.  the  Properties  anhvering  the  complex  ablfraft  Idea,  to 
which  the  Specifick  Name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes 
them  be  properly  and  truly  called  Men,  or  is  the  Reafon  why  they 
are  called  Men.  Your  Lordfh'p  adds,  Jnd  'we  muft  be  as  certain  of 
this,  as  ijce  are  that  ovv  are  Men. 

How,  I  befeech  your  Lordfliip,  are  we  certain,  that  they  are  Men, 
but  only  by  our  Senfes,  finding  thofe  Properties  in  them  which  anfvver 
the  abliradt  complex  Idea,  which  is  in  our  Minds  of  the  Speci- 
fick 
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thing  to  be  of  that  Species,  and  the  Conformity  to  the  Idea  to 
which  the  Name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to 
that  Name,  the  having  theEflence,  and  the  having  that  Confor- 
mity, muft  needs  be  the  fame  thing  :  Since  to  be  of  any  Species, 
and  to  have  a  right  to  the  Name  of  that  Species,  is  all  one.  As  for 
example,  to  be  a  J<f<^«,  or  of  the  Species  yJ<f<7«,  and  to  have  right  to 
the  Name  Ma7i,  is  the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  Man,  or  of  the 
Species  Mati,   and  have  the  EfTence  of  a  Man^  is  the  fame 

thing. 


£ck  Idea,  to  which  we  have  annexed  the  Specifick  Name  Man  ?  This 
I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  in  the  next 
Words,  'viz,.  They  take  their  D enomi7iation  of  being  Men,  from  that  com- 
mon Nature  or  Effence  ^johich  is  in  them ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  thefe 
Words  will  not  hold  true  in  any  other  Senfe. 

Your  I.ordfhip's  fourth  Inference  begins  thus :  thai  the  general  Idea 
is  not  made  from  the  fimple  Ideas  by  the  mere  A£i  of  the  Mind  ahJiraSl- 
ifigfrom  Circumfances,  but  from  Reafon  and  Conf  deration  of  the  Nature 
of  things. 

I  thought,  my  Lord,  That  Reafon  and  Conftderation  had  been  ASis 
of  the  Mind,  mere  A^s  of  the  Mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  'em. 
Your  Lordfhip  gives  a  Reafon  for  it,  ^viz.  For  ixihen  nve  fee  fe^veral  In- 
dividuals that  have  the  fame  Ro^j^ers  and  Properties,  n.<:e  thence  infer,  that 
there  muji  he  fomething  common  to  all,  nxhich  makes  them  of  one  Kind. 

I  grant  the  Inference  to  be  true  ;  but  mull  beg  leave  to  deny  that 
this  proves,  That  the  general  Idea  the  Name  is  annexed  to,  is  not 
made  by  the  Mind.  I  have  faid,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  Lord- 
fhip here  fays,  *  That  '  the  Mind  in  making  its  com- 

*  B.  3.  C.  6.  *  plex  Ideas  of  Subllances,  only  follows  Nature,  and 
§.  28,  29.  *  puts  no  Ideas  together,  which  are  not  fuppofed  to 

'  have  an  Union  in  Nature;  no  body  joins  the  Voice 
'  of  a  Sheep  with  the  Shape  of  an  Horfe ;  nor  the  Colour  of  Lead 

*  with  the  Weight  and  Fixednefs  of  Gold,  to  be  the  complex  Ideas 

*  of  any  real  Subftances;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind   to  fill  his  Head  with 

*  Chimeras,  and  his  Difcourfes  with  unintelligible  Words.  Men  ob- 
'  ferving  certain  Qualities  always  joined  and  exifting  together,  therein 

*  copied  Nature,  and  of  Ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of 

*  Subftances,  feff."  Which  is  very  little  different  from  what  your 
Lordfliip  here  fays.  That  'tis  from  our  Obfervation  of  Individuals,  that 
we  come  to  infer,  that  there  is  fomething  common  to  them  all.  But  I 
do  not  fee  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  General  or  Specifick 
Idea  is  not  made  by  the  mere  Aft  of  the  Mind.  No,  fays  your  Lord- 
Ihip,  there  is  fomething  common  to  them  all,  ivhich  makes  thfm  of  one 
Kind ',  and  if  the  difference  of  Kinds  he  real,  that  ivhich  makes  them 
<sill  of  one  Kind  muJi  not  be  a  Nominal,  but  Real  Effence. 
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thing.  Now  fince  nothing  can  le  a  Man^  or  hare  a  right  to  the 
Name  Man^  but  what  has  a  Conformity  to  the  abftradt  Idea  the 
Name  If^/z  ftands  for ;  nor  any  thing  be  a  A/i/;^,  or  have  a  right  to 
the  Species  Man^  but  w'at  has  the  ElTence  of  that  Species ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  abftradt  Idea  for  which  the  Name  ftands,  and  the 
ElTence  of  the  Species,  is  one  and  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is 
eafy  to  obferve,  that  the  EfTences  of  the  forts  of  things,  and 
confequently  the  forting  of  this,  is  the  Workmanfhip  of  the 
Underflanding  that  abftradls  and  makes  thofe  general  Ideas. 

§•  '3- 


This  may  be  feme  Objeftion  to  the  Name  of  nominal  Ejjence ;  but 
is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  Thing  defigned  by  it.  There 
is  an  internal  Conftitution  of  Things,  on  which  their  Properties 
depend.  This  your  Lordfliip,  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we 
call  the  real  EJJence.  There  are  alfo  certain  complex  Ideas,  or  Com- 
binations of  thefe  Properties  in  Mens  Minds,  to  which  they  com- 
monly annex  Specifick  Names,  or  Names  of  Sorts  or  Kinds  o^  Things. 
This  I  believe,  your  Lordlhip  does  not  deny.  Thefe  complex  Ideas, 
for  want  of  a  better  Name,  1  have  called  nomiyial  EJfetice;  how  pro- 
perly I  will  not  difpute.  But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better 
Name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it;  till  then,  I  mufl,  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  ufe  this.  Now,  my  Lord,  Body,  Life,  and  the  Power 
ot  Reafoning,  being  not  the  real  EfTcnce  of  a  Man,  as  I  believe  your 
Lordfliip  will  agree,  will  your  Lordlhip  fliy,  that  they  are  not  enough 
to  make  the  Thing  wherein  they  are  found,  of  the  Kind  called  Man, 
and  not  of  the  Kind  called  Baboon,  Becaufe  the  difference  of  thefe 
Kinds  is  real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  Thing  of  one 
Kind  and  not  of  ayiother,  I  do  not  fee  how  Animal  rationale  can  he 
enough  really  to  diftinguifh  a  Man  from  an  Horfe;  for  that  is  but 
the  Nomina],  not  real  Eflence  of  that  Kind,  defigned  by  the  Name 
Man,  and  yet  I  fuppofe,  every  one  thing  is  real  enough  to  make  a 
real  difference  between  that  and  other  Kinds.  And  if  nothing  will 
ferve  the  turn,  to  MAKE  things  of  one  Kind  and  not  of  another 
(which,  as  I  have  Ihewcd,  fignifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them 
under  different  Specifick  Names)  but  their  real,  unknown  Conllituti- 
ons,  which  are  the  real  Effences  we  are  fpeaking  of,  I  fear  it  would 
be  a  long  while  before  we  ihould  have  really  different  Kinds  of  Sub- 
llances,  or  diftindl  Names  for  them,  unlefs  we  could  dillinguifh  them 
by  thefe  Differences,  of  which  we  have  no  diftinft  Conceptions.  For 
I  think  it  would  not  he  readily  anfwcrcd  me,  if  I  fhould  dernand, 
wherein  lies  the  real  Difference  in  the  internal  Conftitution  of  a  Stag 
from  that  of  a  Buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very  well  known  to  he 
of  one  Kind,  and  not  of  the  other;  and  no  Body  queilions  but  that  the 
.^/W  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

Vol.  U.  C  Your 
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§.  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget, 
They  are  the  much  lefs  to  deny,  that  Nature  in  the  Production 
Work'nanjhip  q{  Things,  makes  feveral  of  them  aliice :  there  is 
^f  *"J  Under-  nothing  more  obvious,  efpecially  in  the  Races 
ha^veJhelr^  of  Animals,  and  all  Things  propagated  by  Seed. 
FZldation  in  ^ut  yet,  I  think,  we  m^ay  fay,  the  >-//-«^  of 
the  Similitude  them  under  Names,  is  the  IVorkmanJh'ip  cf  the 
ef  things.  UndcrJIanding^    taking    cccafion  from    the    Simi- 

litude it  obferves  amongft  'em  to  make  abftraC^ 
general  Ideas,  and  fet  them  up  in  the  Mind,  with  Names  an- 
nexed to  'em,  as  Patterns  or  Forms,  (for  in  that  fenfe  the  word 
Form  has  a  very  proper  Signification, )  to  which  as  particu- 
Jar  Things  exifting  are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be 
of  that  Species,  have  that  Denomination,  or  are  put  into  that 
Clajfts.  For  when  we  fay  this  is  a  Man^  that  a  Horfe  ;  this 
Jujlice^  that  Cruelty  j    this  a  If^atch^  that  a  Jack ;  what  do 

we 


Your  Lorddiip  farther  fays.  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon 
the  complex  Ideas  of  Subjiances,  ivhereby  Men  arbitrarily  join  Modes  to- 
gether in  their  Minds.  I  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay 
to  this,  becaufe  I  do  not  know  what  thefe  complex  Ideas  of  Subftan- 
ces  are,  ^ixherehy  Men  arbitrarily  join  Modes  together  in  their  Minds. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  a  Miftake  in  the  Matter,  by  the  Words 
that  follow,  which  are  thefe :  Tor  let  them  mijiake  in  their  Complication 
of  Ideas,  either  in  halving  out  or  putting  in  vohat  doth  not  belong  to  them ; 
and  let  their  Ideas  be  "ivhat  the)'  ivilly  the  real  Ejfeuce  of  a  Man,  and 
an  Horfe ,  and  a  Tree,  are  jujl  n.vhat  they'  n.i-ere. 

The  Miftake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly"  fuppofe  is  this.  That  Things 
are  here  taken  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  real  EiTence  ;  when  by  the 
very  way  of  fpeaking  of  them,  it  is  clear,  That  they  are  already  di- 
llingaifhed  by  their  nominal  EfTences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For 
what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfliip,  does  your  Lordfliip  mean,  when  you 
fay.  The  real  Efcnce  of  a  Man,  and  an  Horfe,  and  a  Tree,  but  that 
there  are  fuch  Kinds  already  fet  out  by  the  Signification  of  thefe  Names, 
Man,  Horfe,  Tree,  ?  And  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  is  the  Signifi- 
cation of  each  of  thefe  Specifick  Names,  but  the  complex  Idea  it  ffands 
for  ?  And  that  complex  Idea  is  the  nominal  Effence,  and  nothing  elfe. 
So  that  taking  Man,  as  your  Lordfhip  does  here,  to  ftand  for  a  kind 
or  fort  of  Individuals,  all  which  agree  in  that  common  complex  Idea, 
which  that  Specifick  Name  fiands  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  Effence 
of  all  the  Individuals  comprehended  under  the  Specifick  Name  Man^ 
in  your  ufe  of  it,  would  be  juft  the  fame;  let  others  leave  out  or  put 
into  their  complex  Idea  of  Man  what  they  pleafe;  becaufe  the  real 
Effence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  Idea,  i.  e.  thofe  Properties 
depend,  mull:  neeeffarjly  be  coocliided  to  be  the  fame. 

for 
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We  elfe  but  rank  things  under  different  Specifick  Names,  as 
agreeing  to  thofe  abftracft  Ideas^  of  which  we  have  made  thofe 
Names  the  Signs  ?  And  what  are  the  Eflences  of  thofe  Species, 
/et  out  and  marked  by  Names,  but  thofe  abftraft  Ideas  in  the 
mind  ;  whicii  are,  as  it  were,  the  Bonds  between  particu- 
lar Things  that  exift,  and  the  Names  they  are  to  be  ranked 
under  ?  And  when  general  Names  have  any  Connexion  with 
particular  Beings,  thefe  abftra6t  Ideas  are  the  Medium  that 
unites  them;  fo  that  the  Eflences  of  Species,  as  dittinguifhed 
and  denominated  by  us,  neither  are,  nor  can  be  any  thing  but 
thofe  precife  abflradl  Ideas  we  have  in  our  Minds.  And  there- 
fore the  fuppofed  real  Eflences  of  Subftances,  if  different  from 

our 


For  I  take  it  for  granted,  That  in  ufing  the  Name  Man,  in  this 
place,  your  Lordfhip  ufes  it  for  that  complex  Idea  which  is  in  your 
Lordfhip's  Mind  of  that  Species.  So  that  your  Lordfhip  by  putting 
it  for,  or  fubftituting  it  in  the  Place  of  that  complex  Idea  where  you 
fay  the  real  EiTence  of  it  is  jujl  as  it  nvas,  or  the  very  fame  it  was, 
does  fuppofe  the  Idea  it  ftands  for,  to  be  Ideally  the  fame.  For  if  I 
change  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Man,  whereby  it  may  not  com- 
prehend juft  the  fame  Individuals  which  in  your  Lordfhip's  Senfe  it 
does,  but  fhut  out  fome  of  thofe  that  to  your  LordHiip  are  Men  in  your 
Signification  of  the  Word  Man,  or  take  in  others  to  which  your  Lord- 
fhip does  not  allow  the  Name  Man ;  I  do  not  think  you  will  fay,  that 
the  real  Eflence  of  Man,  in  both  thefe  Senfes  is  the  fame.  And  yet 
your  Lordfhip  feems  to  fay  fo,  when  you  fay.  Let  Men  miflake  in  the 
Complication  of  their  Ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  'what 
doth  not  belong  to  them ',  and  let  their  Ideas  be  ^j:hat  they  pleafe,  the  re- 
al Ejjence  of  the  Individuals  comprehended  under  the  Names  annexed 
to  thefe  Ideas,  will  be  the  fame :  For  fo,  1  humbly  conceive,  it  mufl 
be  put,  to  make  out  what  your  Lordfhip  aims  at.  For  as  your  Lord- 
fhip puts  it  by  the  Naraeof  Ma/?,  or  any  other  Specifick  Name,  your 
Lordfhip  feems  to  me  to  fuppofe,  that  that  Name  ffands  for,  and  not 
for,  the  fame  Idea,  at  the  fame  time. 

For  Example,  my  Lord,  let  your  Lordfhip's  Idea,  to  which  you 
annex  the  Sign  Man,  be  a  rational  Animal  :  Let  another  Man's  I- 
dea  be  a  rational  Animal  of  fuch  a  Shape;  let  a  third  Man's  Idea 
be  of  an  Animal  of  fixh  a  Size  and  Shape,  leaving  out  Rationality; 
let  a  fourth  be  an  Animal  with  a  Body  of  fuch  a  Shape,  and  an 
immaterial  Subftance,  with  a  Power  of  Reafoning;  let  a  fifth  leave 
out  of  his  Idea,  an  immaterial  Subftance.  Tis  plain  every  one  of 
thefe  will  call  his  a  Man,  as  well  as  your  Lordfliip,  and  yet  'tis  as 
plain  that  Man,  as  ffanding  for  all  thefe  dillinft,  complex  Ideas, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  internal  Conltitution,  /.  e  the 
fame  rial  Ejence,    The  Truth  is,  every  diffinft,  abftradl  Idea,  with  a 

C  2  Name 
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our  Abftra^l  Ideas  cannot  be  the  Eflences  of  the  Species  w« 
rank  Things  into.  For  two  Species  may  be  one,  as  rationally, 
as  two  different  EHences  be  the  Efience  of  one  Species  :  And 
I  demand,  what  are  the  Alterations  may,  or  may  not  be  in  a 
Horfe  or  Lead^  without  making  either  of  'em  to  be  of  ano- 
ther Species  ?  In  determining  the  Species  of  Things  by  our 
Abftracl  Ideas^  this  is  eafy  to  refolve;  but  if  any  one  will  re- 
gulate himfelf  herein,  by  fuppofed  real  Eflences,  he  will,  I 
fuppofe,  be  at  a  lofs  :  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when 
any  thing  precifely  ceafes  to  to  be  of  the  Species  of  a  Horfe^  or 
Lead. 


Name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  diflinft  kind,  whatever  the  real  EiTence 
(which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  Lordlhip  fays  in  the  next 
Words,  And  let  the  nominal  Evince  differ  never  fo  much,  the  real  com- 
mon EJfence  or  Nature  of  the  federal  Kinds,  are  not  at  all  altered  by 
them,  i.  e.  That  our  Thoughts  or  Ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  Confli- 
tutions  that  are  in  Things  that  exift,  there  is  nothing  more  certain. 
But  yet  'tis  true,  that  the  Changes  of  Ideas  to  which  we  annex  'em, 
can  and  does  alter  the  Signification  of  their  Names,  and  thereby  alter 
the  Kinds,  which  by  thefe  Names  we  rank  and  fort  'em  into.  Your 
Lordfhip  farther  adds,  j^nd  thefe  real  Effenccs  are  unchangeable,  i.  e. 
the  internal  Conftitutions  are  unchangeable.  Of  what,  I  befeech  your 
Loidfhip,  are  the  internal  Confitutions  unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any 
thing  that  exifts,  but  of  God  alone  ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as 
eafily  by  that  Hand  that  made  'em,  as  the  internal  Frame  of  a  Watch. 
What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable?  The  internal  Conftitution,  or 
real  Eflence  of  a  Species  :  which,  in  plain  Englifli,  is  no  more  but 
this,  whilft  the  fame  Specifick  Name,  v.  g.  of  Man,  Horfe,  or  TreCy 
is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  Sign  of  the  fame  abflrad,  complex  Idea, 
under  which  I  rank  feveral  Individuals ;  it  is  impoffible  but  the  real 
Conliitution  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex  Idea,  or  nominal  Ef- 
fence  depend?,  muft  be  the  fame,  i.  e.  in  other  Words,  where  we  find 
all  the  fame  Properties,  we  have  Reafon  to  conclude  there  is  the  fame 
real,  internal  Conftitution  from  which  thofe  Properties  flow. 

But  your  Lordfhip  proves  the  real  Eflences  to  be  unchangeable,  bc- 
caufe  God  makes  'em,  in  thofe  following  Words:  For  ho-j.ei'cr  there 
ma\  happen  fotne  Variety  in  Indi-'viduah  by  particular  Accidents,  yet  the. 
Ejjlnces  of  Men,  and  Horfes,  and  Trees,  remain  alixays  the  fame  i  be 
caufe  they  do  not  defend  on  the  Ideas  of  Men,  but  on  the  Will  of  the  Cre- 
ator,  nxho  hath  7nade  federal  Sorts  of  Beings. 

'Tis  true,  the  real  Conftitutions  or  Eflences  of  particular  Things  ex- 
ifting,  do  not  depend  on  the  Ideas  of  Men,  but  on  the  Will  oi  the 
Creator;  but  their  being  ranked  into  Sorts,  under  fach  and  fuch 
Names,  does  depend,  and  wholly  depend,  on  the  Ideas  of  Men. 
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§.  14.  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I  fay  thefe 
E fences,  or  abflraa  Ideas,  (wliich  are  the  Mea-     ^j^n'^^^ ^Jf'"^ 
fures  of  Name,  and  the  B  )uiidaries  of  Species)  are     ^  ■'J.^:  i  r/i" 
the  JVorkiyjanJhip  of  the  UiiderJIandbig,  who  con-      r-^^      "    •'" 
fiders,   that  at  lealt  the  complex  ones  are  often, 
in  feveral  Men  different  Collecflions  of  fimpie  Ideas :  and  there- 
fore that  is  Covetoufnefs  to  one  Man,  which  is  not  fo  to  another. 
Nay,  even  in  Subltances,   where  their  abflra^t  Ideas  feem  to  be 
taken  from  the  Things  themfelves,  they  are  not  confiantly  the 
fame  J  no  not  in  that  Species,  which  is  moft  famih'ar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  moil:  intimate  Acquaintance  :  It  ha- 
ving been  more  than  once  doubted,   whether  the  Fcstus  born  of 
a  Woman  were  a  Man^  even  fo  far,  as  that  it  hath  been  deba- 
ted, whether  it  were,  or  were  not  to  be  nourifhed  and  bapti- 
zed :   which  could  not  be,  if  the  abnra(5t  Idea  or  ElTence,  to 
which  the  Name  Man  belonged,   were  of  Nature's  making  ; 
and  were  not  the  uncertain  and  various  Collecflion  of  fimple 
Ideas,   which  the  Undemanding  puts  together,   and  then  ab- 
ftrad^ing  it,  affixed  a  Name  to  it.     So  that  in  truth,  every  di- 
fiint^  ahjlra5i  Idea,   is  a  d'lji'tncl  Ejjence :  and  the  Names  that 
ftand  for  fuch  di(Hii<St  Ideas,  are  the  Names  of  things  eflentially 
different.  Thus  a  Circle  is  as  efTentially  different  from  an  Oval, 
as  a  Sheep  from  a  Goat :  and  Rain  is  as  elfentially  different  from 
Snow,  as  Water  from  Earth,  that  abflradl  Idea  which  is  the  Ef- 
fence  of  one,  being  impoffible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other. 
And  thus  any  two  abfira6t  Ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from 
another,   with  two  diftinit  Names  annexed  to  them,  conflitute 
two  diflin«ff  Sorts,  or,  if  you  pleafe.  Species,  as  effentially  dif- 
ferent as  any  two  the  mofl  remote  or  oppofite  in  the  World. 

§.15.   But  fince  the  EJjences  of  Things  are         Real  arid no- 
thought  by  fome,  (and  not  without  Reafon)  to     minal  Effence. 
be  wholly  unknown  ;   it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  x\\t  feve- 
ral Significations  of  the  Word  EJJence. 

Firjl,  EJfence  may  be  taken  for  th.e  Being  of  any  thing,  whereby 
it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but  generally  inSub- 
ftances,  unknown  Conuitution  of  Things,  whereon  their  difcove- 
rable  Qiialities  depend,  may  be  called  xht'iv  Efhice.  This  is  the 
proper  original  Signification  of  the  Word,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Formation  of  it;  EJfentia,  in  its  primary  Notation,  fignifying  pro- 
perly Being.  And  in  this  Senfe  it  is  ftill  ufed,  when  we  fpeak  of 
t\\t  EJJence  of  particular  Things,  without  giving  them  any  Name. 
Secondly,  The  Learning  and  Difputes  of  the  Schools,  having 
been  much  bufied  about  Genus  znd  Species,  the  Word  EJfence  has 
almofl  bit  its  primary  Signification  ;  and  inilead  of  the  r«al  Con- 
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ftitution  of  things,  has  been  almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  artifi- 
cial Conftitution  of  Gemis  and  Species.  'Tis  true,  there  is  ordi- 
narily fuppofed  a  real  Conftitution  of  the  forts  of  Things;  and 
*tis  pad  doubt,  there  muft  be  fome  real  Conftitution,  on  which 
any  Colledlion  of  fimple  Ideas  co-exifting,  muft  depend.  But  it 
being  evident,  that  Things  are  ranked  under  Names  into  forts 
of  Species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abftra(5^  Ideas,  to  which 
we  have  annexed  thofe  Names,  the  EJjence  of  each  Genus,  or 
Sort,  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abftradt  Idea,  which  the 
General,  or  Sortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  fo  to  call  it  from  Sort,  as 
I  do  General  from  Genus)  Name  ftands  for.  And  this  we  fhall 
iind  to  be  that  which  the  Word  EJfence  imports,  in  its  moft  fa- 
miliar ufe.  Thefe  two  forts  of  EJfences,  1  fuppofe,  may  not  un- 
fitly be  termed,  the  one  the  Real,  the  other  the  Nominal  EJfence. 
§.  1 6.  Betiveen  the  nominal  EjJence,  and  the 
Conftant  Con-  Name,  there  is  fo  near  a  Connection,  that  the 
maionhetnxieen  jsfame  of  any  fort  of  Things  cannot  be  attribu- 
the  'Name  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  particular  Being,  but  what  has  this 
mmw-a     j  E[f'ence,  whereby  it  anfwers  that  abftradl  Idea, 

''      '  whereof  that  Name  is  the  Sign. 

§.  17.  Concerning  the  realEfTences  of  corpo- 
Sittpofition  real  Subftances,  (to  mention  thofe  only  )  there 
that  Species  are  are,  if  I  miftaice  not,  two  Opinions.  The  one  is 
diftingiajhed  by  of  thofe,  who  ufing  the  Word  EJfence  for  they 
their  real EJfen-  Jcnow  not  what,  fuppofe  a  certain  Number  of 
ces  ufelefs.  thofe  Efiences,  according  to  which  all  natural 

things  are  made,  and  wherein  they  do  exadtly 
every  one  of  them  partake,  and  fo  become  of  this  or  that  Spe- 
cies. The  other,  and  more  rational  Opinion,  is  of  thofe,  who 
look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real,  but  unknown  Confti- 
tution of  their  infeniible  Parts,  from  which  flow  thofe  fenuble 
Qualities,  which  ferve  us  to  diftinguifli  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  Occafion  to  rank  them  into  forts,  under 
common  Denominations.  The  former  of  thefe  Opinions,  u'hich 
fuppofes  thefe  EJfences^  as  a  certain  Number  of  Forms  or  Molds, 
wherein  all  natural  Things  that  exift,  are  caft,  and  do  equally 
partake,  as  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  Knowledge 
of  natural  Things.  The  frequent  Productions  of  Monfters,  in 
all  the  Species  of  Animals,  and  of  Changelings,  and  other 
flrange  IlTues  of  human  Birth,  carry  with  them  Difficulties  not 
pofiible  to  confift  with  this  Hypothefis :  fince  it  is  as  impoffible, 
that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the  fame  real  EjJence, 
(hould  have  different  Properties,  as  that  two  Figures  partaking 
in  the  fame  real  Effcnce   cf  a  Circle,   (hould  have  different 
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Properties.  Bat  were  there  no  other  Reafon  againft  it,  yet 
the  Suppofit'ion  cf  EJJences,  that  cannot  be  knotvn  ;  and  the  ma- 
king them  nevet  thelefs  to  be  that  which  diftinguifhes  the  Species 
of  things,  is  fo  ivholly  ufchj}^  and  unferviceable  to  any  part  of 
our  Knowledge,  that  that  alone  were  fufficient  to  make  us  lay 
it  by,  and  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  Ejftnccs  of  the  Sorts  of 
Species  of  Things,  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  Know- 
ledge ;  wliich,  when  ferioufly  confidered,  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  faid,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  abftract  complex  Ideas^ 
to  which  we  have  annexed  diftinft  General  Names. 

§.  1 8.  EJfences  being  thus  diftinguillied  into  V  1  d 
Nominal  and  Real^  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  ^;;,^/  E/Tence 
in  the  Species  o^fimple  Ideas  and  Modes,  they  a7-e  /^.,  y-.„,^  /^ 
always  the  fame :  But  in  Sub/lances,  always  quite  Jlmph  Jdeas 
different.  Thus  a  Figure  including  a  Space  be-  and  Modes,  dif- 
tween  three  Lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  ferent  in  Zub- 
Effence  of  a  Triangle;  it  being  not  only  the  ab-  fiances. 
ftrati^t  Idea  to  which  the  general  Name  is  annexed,  but  the  ve- 
ry Effentia^  or  Being,  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  Foundation  from 
which  all  its  Properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  infepa- 
rably  annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that  parcel 
of  Matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  on  my  Finger,  wherein 
thefe  two  Effences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is  the  real 
Conftitution  of  its  infenfible  Paris,  on  which  depend  all  thofe 
Properties  of  Colour,  Weight,  Fufibility,  Fixednefs,  ^c.  which 
makes  it  to  be  Gold^  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  Name,  which 
is  therefore  its  nominal  Ejjence.  Since  nothing  can  be  called 
Gold,  but  what  has  a  Conformity  of  Qualities  to  that  abftradl 
complex  Idea,  to  which  that  Name  is  annexed.  But  this  Di- 
Itindion  of  Effences,  belonging  particularly  to  Subftanccs,  we 
fhall,  when  we  come  to  confider  their  Names,  have  an  occafion 
to  treat  of  more  full  v. 

§.  1 9.  That  fuch  abjlra£l  Ideas,  with  Narnes  to  Effences  in- 
iheni,  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  are  Effences,  generable  and 
may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concern-  incorruptible. 
ing  Effences,  viz.  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorrup- 
tible. Which  cannot  be  true  of  the  real  Conflitutions  of 
Things,  which  begin  and  perifh  with  'em.  All  things,  that 
cxift,  befides  their  Author,  are  all  liable  to  Change  ;  efpecial- 
ly  thofe  Things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into 
Bands,  under  diflindt  Names  or  Enfigns.  Thus  that  which 
was  Grafs  to  Day,  is  to  Morrow  the  Flefh  of  a  Sheep ;  and 
within  few  Days  after,  becomes  part  of  a  Man  :  In  all  which, 
and  the  like  Changes,  'tis  evident,  their  real  Effencej  i,  e.  that 
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Conftitution,  whereon  the  Properties  of  thefe  feveral  things  de- 
pended, is  deftroyed,  and   perifhes  with   them.     But  E/Jences 
being  taken  for  Ideas,  eftabliftied  in  the  Mind,  with  Names 
annexed   to  them,    they  are  fuppofed  to   remain  fleddily  the 
fame,  whatever  Mutations  the  particular  Subftances  are  liable 
to.     For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  the 
Ideas  to  which  Mati  and  Horfe  are  annexed,  are  fuppofed   ne- 
verthelcfs  to  remain  in  the  fame  ;  and  fo  the  EJfences  of  thofe 
Species  are  preferved  whole  and  undeftroyed,  whatever  Changes 
happen  to  any,  or  all  of  the  Individuals  of  thofe  Species.     By 
this  means  the  Ejfence  of  a  Species  refts  fafe  and  intire,   without 
the  Exiftence  of  fo  much  as  one  Individual  of  that  kind.     For 
were  there  now  no  Circle  exiftmg  any  where  in  the  World,  (as 
perhaps  that  Figure  exifts  not  any  where  exa£tly  marked  out,) 
yet  the  Idea  annexed   to  that  Name  M-ould   not  ceafe  to   be 
what  it  is ;  nor  ceafe  to  be  as  a  Pattern,  to  determine  which  of 
the  particular  Figures  we  meet  with,  have,  or  have  not  a  Right 
to  the  Name  Circle,  and  fo  to  fhew  which  of  them,  by  having 
that  Efience,  was  of  that  Species.    And  tho'  there  neither  were, 
nor  had   been  in  Nature  luch  a  Bead  as  an  Unicorn,  nor  fuch 
a  Fifh  as  a  Mermaid;  yet  fuppofing  thofe  Names  to  fland  for 
complex  abftra^t  Ideas,  that  contained  no  inconfiftency  in  them  ; 
the  Effence  of  a  Mermaid  is  as   intelligible  as  that  of  a  Man  ; 
and  the  Idea  of  an  Unicorn^  as  certain,   fleddy  and  permanent, 
as  that  of  a  Horfe.      From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Do6^rine  of  the  Immutability  of  EJj'ences,  proves  them 
to  be  only  abftradt  Ideas  \  and  is  founded  on  the  Relation  efta- 
blilhed   between  them,   and  certain  Sounds  as  Signs  of  them  , 
and  will  always  be  true,  as  long  as  the  fame  Name  can  have 
the  fame  Signification. 

§.  20.  To  conclude.  This  is  that,  which  in 
Recapitulation,  ftlort  I  would  fay,  [viz.)  That  all  the  great  Bu- 
finefs  of  Genera  and  Species,  and  their  Ejjences., 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  That  Men  making  abftract  Ideas, 
and  fettling  them  in  their  Minds,  with  Names  annexed  to 
th.em,  do  thereby  enable  themfelves  to  confider  Things,  and 
difcourfe  of  them,  as  it  were  in  Bundles,  for  the  eafier  and 
readier  Improvement  and  Communication  of  their  Knowledge, 
which  would  advance  but  flowly,  were  their  Words  and 
Thoughts  confined  only  to  Particulars. 
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Of  the  Ncifnes  of  Simple  Ideas. 

&,  I.  '    1"^  Hough  all  Words,  as  I  have  fliewn, 

I        fignify    nothing   immeaiately   but       Nameso/Sim- 
-*-      the  Ideas  in  the  Mi nd  of  the  Speak-    -^/f  j', „  , 
er,  yet  upon  a  nearer  Survey,  we  ihall  find  that      n^„^gj^  j^^nje 
the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas,  mixed  Jl/Jodes^   (un-     ^^^^  Something 
der  which  I  comprife  Relations  tof,)  and  natu-     peculiar, 
ral  Subjiances^  have  each  of  them  Jomething  pe- 
culiar, and  different  frc  m  ihe  ctlitr.     For  Example: 

^.  2.  Firji,  The  Names  of  Simple  Ideas,  and  Firjl,  Names 
Subflances,  with  the  abitradl  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  of  Simple  Idtis 
which  they  immediately  fignify,  intimate  alfo  and  Subjiances 
fome  real  Exifience,  from  which  was  derived  intimate  reuL 
their  original  Pattern.  But  the  Names  of  mixed  ^^^P^'^'- 
Modes^  terminate  in  the  Idea  that  is  in  the  Mind,  and  lead  not 
the  Thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  fhall  fee  more  at  large  in  the 
following  Chapter. 

§.    3 .  Secondly,  The  Names  of  Simple  Ideas         Secondly,  ^ 
and  Modes,  fignify  always  the  real,  as  zvell  as      'Barnes  of  Sim- 
nominal  EJJencc  of  their  Species.     But  the  Names     ^^J^f^^^  „P 
of  natural  Subfiances,  fignify  rarely,  if  ever,  any     JJaJSle- 
thing  but  barely   the  nominal  Effcnces  of  thofe     al  and  nominal 
Species,   as  we  fi;allfhewin   the  Chapter  that     EJJence. 
treats  of  the  Names  of  Subftances  in  particular. 

§.   4.    Thirdly,   The  Names  of  Simple  Ideas      Thirdly,Namet 
are  not  capable  of  any  Defniticns  ;  the  Names  of     of  Simple  Ideas 
all  complex  Ideas  are.   It  has  not,  that  I  know,      undefinable. 
hitheito  been  taken  N(jtice  of  by  any  Body,  what  Words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined  :  the  want  whereof 
is  (as  I  am  apt  to  think)  not  feldom  the  occafion  of  great  wrang- 
ling and  Obfcurity  in  Men's  Difcourfes,  whilft  fome  demand 
Definitions  of  Terms  tha-  cannot  be  defined  ;  and  others  think, 
they  ought  to  reft  fatisfied   in  an  Explication  made  by  a  more 
general  Word,  and  its  Reftriclion,  (or  to  fpeak  in  Terms  of  Art, 
by  a  Genus  and  Difference,)  when   even  after  fuch  Definition 
made  according  to  Rule,    thofe  who  hear  it,    have  often  no 
more  a  clear  Conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Word,  than  they 
had  before.   This  at  lead,  I  think,  that  the  (hewing  what  Words 
are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  Definitions,  and  wherein  confifts 
a  good  Definition,  is  not  wholly  befides  our  prefent  Purpofe ;  and 
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perhaps,  will  afford  fo  much  Light  to  the  Nature  of  thefe  Signs^ 
and  our  Ideas^  as  to  dcferve  a  more  particular  Confideration. 

§.5.1  will  not  here  trouble  myfelf,  to  prove 

If  all  ii'ere     that  all  Terms  are  not  definable  from  that  Pro- 

^cfaable,  grefs,  in  infinitum,  which  it  will  vifibly  lead  us 

p7o7ers\nil{i-     "^^°'  '^  ^^  ^°"^^  ^^^°^'  *^^^  ^'^  l^^mes  could  be 
•'^^jj^  defined.     For  if  the  Terms  of  one  Definition, 

were  ftill  to  be  defined  by  another,  Where  at 
laft  fhould  we  flop?  But  I  fhall  from  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas, 
and  the  Signification  of  our  Words,  (hew,  why  fome  Naynes  can, 
and  others  cannot  be  defined,  and  which  thev  are. 

§.  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  Definition  is 

11  hat  a  De-     nothing  elfe,  but  the  fioewing  the  meaning  of  one 
fmtion  ts.  Word  by  fever al  other  not  fynonimous  Terms.  The 

meaning  of  Words  being  only  the  Ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand 
for  by  him  that  ufes  'em  ;  the  meaning  of  any  Term  is  then 
fhewed,  or  the  Word  is  defined,  when  by  other  Words  the  Idea 
it  is  made  the  fign  of,  and  annexed  to  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Speaker,  is  as  it  were  reprefented,  or  fet  before  the  view  of 
another;  and  thus  its  Signification  afcertained.  This  is  the 
only  ufe  and  end  of  Definitions ;  and  therefore  the  only  Mea- 
fure  of  ^hdX  is>  or  is  not  a  good  Definition. 

§.   7.   This  being  premifed,  I  fay,  that  the 

Simple  Ideas  j^^^^^^^  ^y  Simple  Ideas,  and  thofe  only,  are  in- 
^h  undefina-  ^^^^^^^  ^j-  ^^-^^^  defined.  The  Reafon  whereof  is 
this.  That  the  feveral  Terms  of  a  Definition, 
fignifying  feveral  Ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  no  means  re- 
prefent  an  Idea,  which  has  no  Compofition  at  all ;  And  there- 
fore a  Definition  which  is  properly  nothing  but  the  fliewing  the 
meaning  of  one  Word  by  feveral  others  not  fignifying  each  the 
fame  thing,  can  in  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas  have  no  place. 

Inftancesi         §.  8.ThenotobfervingthisDifFerenceinour/^^^j, 
Motion.  and  their  Names,  has  produced  that  eminent  tri- 

fling in  the  Schools,  which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  in  the  Defini- 
tions they  give  us  of  fome  few  of  thefe  Simple  Ideas.  For  as  to  the 
greateft  part  of  'em,  even  thofe  Mafters  of  Definitions  were  fain 
to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the  Impoflibility  they  found 
in  it.  What  more  exquifitey^rr^w  could  the  Wit  of  Man  invent, 
than  this  Definition,  The  A^  of  a  Being  in  Pciver,  as  far  forth 
as  in  Power?  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  Man,  to  whom 
it  was  not  already  known  by  its  famous  Abfurdity,  to  guefs 
what  Word  it  could  ever  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  Explication  of. 
If  Tully  asking  a  Dutchman  what  Bewecginge  was,  (hould  have 
received  this  Explication  in  his  own  Language,  that  it  was 

A6ius 
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J^us  entts  In  potentia^  quatenus  in  poteniia  ;  I  afk  whether  any 
one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  underftood  what  the 
Word  Beweeginge  fignified,  or  have  guefied  wh^lldeaz.  Dutch- 
man ordinarily  had  in  his  Mind,  and  vi'ould  fignify  to  another, 
when  he  ufed  that  Sound. 

§.  9.  Nor  have  the  Modern  Phiiofophers,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  throw  off  the  Jargon  of  the  Schools,  and  fpeak  in- 
telligible, much  better  fucceeded  in  defining  Simple  Ideas,  whe- 
ther by  explaining  their  Caufes,  or  any  otherwife.  The  Atomijlsy 
who  define  Motion  to  be  a  Pafpige  from  one  place  to  another^ 
What  do  they  more  than  put  one  fynonimous'^Void  for  another? 
For  what  is  Pajfage  other  than  Motion  ?  And  if  they  were  afked 
what  Pajfage  was,  How  could  they  better  define  it  than  by 
Motion  r*  For  is  it  not  at  leaft  as  proper  and  fignificant,  to  fay, 
Pajfage  is  a  Motion  from  one  Place  to  another^  as  to  fay.  Motion 
is  a  Pajfage,  he.  This  is  to  tranflate,  and  not  to  define,  when 
we  change  two  Words  of  the  fame  Signification  one  for  ano- 
ther; which  when  one  is  better  underftood  than  the  other,  may 
ferve  to  difcover  what  Idea  the  unknown  flands  for ;  but  is  very 
far  from  a  Definition,  unlefs  we  will  fay,  every  Englifti  Word 
in  the  Dictionary,  is  the  Definition  of  the  Latin  Word  it  an- 
fwers,  and  that  Motion  is  the  Definition  of  Motus.  Nor  will 
the  fuccejfwe  Application  of  the  Parts  of  the  Superficies  of  one  Bo- 
dy, to  thofe  of  another,  wliich  the  Cartefans  give  us,  prove  a 
much  better  Definition  of  Motion,  when  well  examined. 

§.  10.  The  JSi  of  Perfpicuons,  as  far  forth  as  perfpicu- 
ous,  is  another  Peripatetick  Dchninition  of  a  Simple /^^^  j  ^^^*'« 
which  tho'  not  more  abfurd  than  the  former  of  Motion,  yet  be- 
trays its  Ufeleflhefs  and  Inhgnificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe  Ex- 
perience will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot  make  the 
meaning  of  the  Word  Light  (vi^hich  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all 
underftood  by  a  blind  Man :  but  the  Definition  of  Motion  ap- 
pears not  at  firft  fight  fo  ufelefs,  -becaufe  it  fcapes  this  way  of 
Trial,  For  this  Simple  Idea,  entring  by  the  Touch  as  well  as 
Sight,  'tis  impoftible  to  fhew  an  Example  of  any  one,  who  has 
no  other  way  to  get  the  Idea  of  Motion,  but  barely  by  the  De- 
finition of  that  Name.  Thofe  who  tell  us,  that  Light  is  a  great 
Number  of  little  Globules,  ftriking  brifkly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Eye,  fpeak  more  intelligibly  than  the  Schools :  but  yet  thefe 
Words  never  fo  well  underftood,  would  make  the  Idea,  the  Word 
Light  ftands  for,  no  more  known  to  a  Man  that  underftands  it 
not  before,  than  if  one  Ihould  tell  him,  that  Light  was  nothing 
but  a  Company  of  little  Tennis  balls,  which  Fairies  all  Day  long 
ilruck  with  Rackets  againil  fome  Mens  Foreheads,  whilft  they 
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p-ifTed  by  others.  For  granting  this  Explication  of  the  thing  to 
be  true;  yet  the  Idea  of  the  Caufe  of  Lights  if  we  had  it  never 
fo  txi<A,  would  no  more  give  us  the  Idea  of  Light  itfelf,  as  it 
is  fuch  a  particular  Perception  in  us,  than  the  Idea  of  the  Figure 
and  Motion  of  a  iharp  Piece  of  Steel,  would  give  us  the  Idea  of, 
that  Pain  which  it  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.  For  the  Caufe  of  any 
Senfation,  and  the  Senfation  itfelf,  in  all  the  fimple  Ideas  of  one 
Senfe,  are  two  Ideas  \  and  two  Ideas  fo  different,  and  diftant  one 
from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  fc.  And  therefore 
fhould  Des  Cartes\  Globules  ftrike  never  fo  long  on  the  Retina 
of  a  Man,  who  was  blind  by  a  Giitta  Serena^  he  would  thereby 
never  have  any  Idea  of  Light,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it, 
though  he  underflood  what  little  Globules  were,  and  what  flri- 
king  on  another  Body  was,  never  fo  well.  And  therefore  the  Car- 
iefians  very  well  diftingaifh  between  that  Light  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  that  Senfation  in  us,  and  the  Idea  which  is  produced 
in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly   Light. 

Simple  Ideas  §.  1 1.  Simple  Ideas,  as  has  been  {hewn,  are  on- 

n>:hy iindcjlnahle     ly  to  he  got  by  thofe  ImprtJJions,    Obje(51:s  them- 
fart  her  explain-     felves  make  on  our  Minds,  by  the  proper  Inlets 
apointed  to  each  fort.     If  they  are  not  received 
this  way,  all  the  Words  in  the  World,  made  ufe  of  to  explain,  or 
define  any  of  their  Names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
Idea  it  Jlands  for.     For  Words  being  Sounds,   can  produce  in 
us  no  other  Simple  Ideas  than  of  thofe  very  Sounds;  nor  excite 
any  in  us,   but  by  that  voluntary  Connexion  which  is  known 
to  be  between  them,  and  thofe  Simple  Ideas^  which  common  Ufe 
has  made  them  Signs  of.    He  that  thinks  otherwife,  let  him  try  if 
any  Words  can  give  him  the  Tafte  of  a  Pine-Apple,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  Idea  of  the  Relifh  of  that  celebrated  delicious 
I*  ruit.    So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  refemblance  with  any  Taftes 
whereof  he  has  the  Ideas  7\xtx^y  in  his  Memory,  imprinted  there 
by  fenfible  Objects,  not  Strangers  to  his  Palate,  fo  far  may  he 
approach  that  refemblance  in  his  Mind.    But  this  is  not  giving 
us  that  Idea  by  a  Definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other   Simple 
Ideas,  by  their  known  Names;  which  will  be  ftill  very  different 
from  the  true  tafte  of  that  Fruit  itfel'.     In  Light  and  Colours, 
and  all  other  Simple  Ideas,  it  is  the  fame  thing:   For  the  Sig- 
nification of  Sounds,  is  not  natural,  but  only  Impofed  and  arbi- 
trary.    And  no  Definition  of  Light,  or  Redmfs,  is  more  fitted 
or  able  to  produce  either  of  thofe  Ideas  in  us,  than  the  Sound 
Light,  or  Red,  by  itfelf.     For  to  hope  to  produce  an  Idea  of 
Light,  or  Colour,  by  a  Sound,  however  formed,  is  to  expecfl  that 
Sounds  fhould  be  vifible,  or  Colours  audible  s  and  to  make  the 

Ears 
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Ears  do  the  Office  of  all  the  other  Senfes.  Which  is  all  one  as  to 
fay,  that  we  might  Tafte,  Smell,  and  See  by  the  Ears:  a  fort 
of  Philofophy  worthy  only  of  Sancho  Panca,  who  had  the  Fa- 
culty to  fee  Dulcinea  by  Hearfay.  And  therefore  he  that  has  not 
before  received  into  his  Mind,  by  the  proper  Inlet,  the  fimple 
Idea  which  any  Word  ftands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the 
Signification  of  that  Word,  by  any  other  Words  or  Sounds, 
whatfoever  put  together,  according  to  any  Rules  of  Definition. 
The  only  way  is,  by  applying  to  his  Senfes  the  proper  Object ; 
and  fo  producing  that  Idea  in  him,  for  which  lie  has  learned 
the  Name  already.  A  fiudious  blind  Man,  who  had  mightily 
beat  his  Head  about  vifible  Objedls,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Ex- 
plication of  his  Books  and  Friends,  to  underfland  thofe  Names 
of  Light  and  Colours,  which  often  came  in  his  way  ;  bragged 
one  Day,  That  he  now  underftood  what  Scarlet  fignified. 
Upon  which  his  Friend  demanding,  what  Scarlet  was  ? 
The  blind  Man  anfwered,  it  was  like  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet. 
Juft  fuch  an  Underflanding  of  the  Name  of  any  other  fimple 
Ided  will  he  have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  Definition, 
or  other  Words  made  ufe  of  to  explain  it. 

§.  I  2.  The  Cafe  is  quite  otherwife  in  CG?nplex  The  Contrary 
Ideas;  which  confifting  of  feveral  fimple  ones,  it  fienved  in  com- 
is  in  the  Power  of  Words,  {landing  for  the  feveral     P  ^^  Weas,  by 

Ideas,  that  make  that  Compofiticn,  to  imprint     ^J'J^^"'^"  "f  « 

171       •      1     n/r-     1       .  •   I  1  ctatue  and 

compIex/^^^imtheMmd.wnichwereneverthere      p^-  / 

before,  and  io  make  their  Names  beunderftoood. 
In  fuch  Colleflions  of  Ideas^  pafling  under  one  Name,  DefinitU 
6«,  or  the  teaching  the  Signification  of  onelV'^ord,  by  feveral  o- 
thers,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  underjiand  the  Narjies  of 
Things,  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  our  Senfes ; 
and  frame  Ideas  fuitable  to  thofe  in  other  Mens  Minds,  when 
they  ufe  thofe  Names:  provided  that  none  of  the  Terms  of  the 
Definition  ftand  for  any  fuch  fimple  Ideas^  which  he  to  whom 
the  Explication  is  made,  has  never  yet  had  in  his  Thought. 
Thus  the  Word  Statue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  Man  by 
other  Words,  when  Figure  c^nnot^  his  Senfes  having  given  him 
the  Idea  of  Figure,  but  not  of  Colours,  which  therefore  Words 
cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the  Prize  to  the  Painter, 
againft  the  Statuary  j  each  of  which  contending  for  the  Excel- 
lency of  his  Art,  and  the  Statuary  bragging,  that  his  was  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  it  reached  farther,  and  even  thofe  who  had 
loft  their  Eyes,  could  yet  perceive  the  excellency  of  it.  Ti.e 
Painter  agreed  to  refer  himfelf  to  the  Judgment  of  a  blind  Man  ; 
who  being  brought  where  there  was  a  Statue  made  by  the  one, 
snd  a  Pidure  drawn  by  the  ether  ^  he  was  firft  led  to  the  Statue, 

in 
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in  which  he  traced  with  his  Hands  all  the  Lineaments  of  the 
Face  and  Body;  and  with  great  Admiration,  applauded  the  Skill 
of  the  Workman.  But  being  led  to  the  Pidture,  and  having  his 
Hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told,  l^hat  now  he  touched  the  Head, 
and  then  the  Forehead,  Eyes,  Nofe,  &c.  as  his  Hand  moved 
over  the  Parts  of  the  Picture  on  the  Cloth,  without  finding  any 
the  leaf!:  Diftin£tion:  Whereupon,  he  cryed  out,  that  certainly 
that  muft  needs  muft  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine  Piece  of 
Workmanfhip,  which  could  reprefent  to  them  all  thofe  Parts, 
where  he  could  neither  feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§.13.  He  that  fiiOuid  ufe  the  Word  Rainbow^  to  one  who 
knew  all  thofe  Colours,  but  yet  had  never  feen  that  Phenomenon, 
would,  by  enumerating  the  Figure,  Largenefs,  Pofition,  and 
Order  of  the  Colours,  fo  well  define  that  Word,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  underftood.  But  yet  that  Definition^  how  exa6t 
and  perfect  foever,  would  never  make  a  blind  Man  undeiftand 
it  j  becaufe  feveral  of  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make  that  complex 
one,  being  fuch  as  he  never  received  by  Senfation  and  Expe- 
rience, no  Words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  Mind. 

§.  14.  Simple  Zs'^'ffj,  as  has  been  fhewed,  can 

*rheNamesof  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^  j^  Experience,  from  thofe  Obieds, 
comtlex  laeas  I'l  i        •  irn^- 

/  ^  7  ,  which  are  proper  to  produce  m  us  thole  rercepti- 
nKhentocKmade  ,^7.,        .        1  .      '^  ,  i\/i--     i    n 

intellmble  bv       °''''^'  "    ^         means  we  have  our  Minds  Ito- 

Words.  ^^  with  'em,  and  know  the  Names  for  them,  then 

zue  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  and  by  Defini^ 
tion  to  underftand  the  Names  of  complex  Ideas,  that  are  made 
up  of  them.  But  when  any  term  ftands  for  a  fimple  Idea,  that 
a  Man  has  never  yet  had  m  his  Mind,  it  is  impoffible  by  any 
Words,  to  make  knovi^n  its  Meaning  to  him.  When  any  term 
ftands  for  an  Idea  a  Man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is  ignorant,  that 
that  term  is  the  Sign  of  it,  there  another  Name,  of  the  fame 
Idea  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to,  may  make  him  under- 
fland  its  Meaning.  But  in  no  cafe  whatfover,  is  any  Name, 
of  any  fimple  Idea,  capable  of  a  Defimition. 

Fourthly,  §•  '5-  Fourthly,    But  though  the  Names  of 

Names  of  fimple  fimple  Ideas  have  not  the  help  of  Definition  to 
Ideas  leaj}  determine  their  Signification ;  yet  that  hinders 

doubtful.  j^of^  but  that  they  are  generally  lefs  doubtful  and 

uncertain,  than  thofe  of  ?nixed  Modes  and  Subfiances.  Becaufe 
they  ftandjng  only  for  one  fimple  perception.  Men,  for  the  moft 
part  eafily  and  perfe(fHv  agree  in  their  Signification:  And  there 
is  little  room  for  mifiake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning. 
He  that  knows  once  that  Whitenefs  is  the  Name  of  that  Co- 
lour he  has  obferved  in  Snow,  or  Milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  mif- 

apply 
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apply  that  Word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that  Idea;  which  when 
he  has  quite  loft,  he  is  not  apt  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but 
perceives  he  undcrftands  it  not.  There  is  neither  a  multi- 
plicity of  fimple  Ideas  to  be  put  together,  ".'hich  makes  the 
doubtfulnefs  in  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes:  nor  a  fuppofed, 
but  an  unknown  real  Eflence,  with  Properties  depending  there- 
on, the  precife  Number  whereof  are  alfo  unknown,  which 
makes  the  Difficulty  in  the  Names  of  Subftances.  But  on  the 
contrary,  in  fimple  Ideas  the  whole  Signification  of  the  Name 
is  known  at  once,  and  confiilrs  not  of  Parts,  whereof  more  or 
lefs  being  put  in,  the  Idea  may  be  varied,  and  fo  the  Signifi- 
cation of  its  Name,  be  obfcure  or  uncertain. 

§.  16.  Fifthly^  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  Tifthly,^impk 
concerning  y;/«/>/^  Ideas  and  their  Names,  that  Ide^s ha-vefei.o 
they  have  but  feiv  Jfcents  in  linea  Predica-  ^fients'mXmfi^ 
mentali,  (as  they  call  it)  from  the  lowejl  Species  Pffdicamen- 
io  the  fumtnum  Genus.  The  Reafon  whereof  is, 
that  the  loweft  Species  being  but  one  fimple  Idea,  nothing  caa 
be  left  out  of  it,  that  fo  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may 
agree  with  fome  other  thing  in  one  Idea  common  to  them  bofh ; 
which  having  one  Name  is  the  Genus  of  the  other  two :  v.  g. 
There  is  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  the  Idea  of  White  and  Red ; 
to  make  them  agree  in  one  common  Appearance,  and  fo  have 
one  general  Name;  as  Rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex 
Idea  of  Man,  makes  it  agree  with  Brute,  in  the  more  general 
Idea  and  Name  of  Animal.  And  therefore  when  to  avoid  un- 
pleafant  Enumerations,  Men  would  comprehend  both  White  zxid 
Red,  and  feveral  other  fuch  fimple  Ideas,  under  one  general 
Name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a  Word  which  denotes 
only  the  way  they  get  into  the  Mind.  For  when  White,  Red,  and 
Yellow,  are  all  comprehended  under  the  Genus  or  Name  Colour^ 
it  fignifies  no  more,  but  fuch  Ideas 7&2iX&  produced  in  the  Mind 
only  by  the  Sight,  and  have  entrance  only  through  the  Eyes. 
And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general  Term,  to 
comprehend  both  Colours  and  Sounds,  and  the  like  fimple  Ideas^ 
they  do  it  by  a  Word  that  fignifies  all  fuch  as  come  into  the  Mind 
only  by  one  Senfe:  And  fo  the  general  term  ^tality,  in  its  ordi- 
nary Acceptation,  comprehends  Colours,  Sounds,  Tafles,  Smells, 
and  tangible  {^alities,  with  Diftinction  from  Extenfion,  Num- 
ber, Motion,  Pleafure,  and  Pain,  which  make  Impreffions  on 
the  Mind,  and  introduce  their  Ideas  by  more  Senfes  than  one. 

§.  17.  Sixthly,  The  Names  of  fimple  Ideas.     ^-  n.,    »r 
bubitances  and    mixed   Modr?,  have  alfo  this     of  fimple  Ideas 
difference:    That  thofe  of  fni.ud  Modes  ftand     Hand  for  IdzL 

for 
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not  at  all arhi-     for  Ideas    perfedly   arbitrary  :    Thofe  of  Suh' 
trary.  Jlances^    are  not   perfedlly   fo :    but  refer   to  a 

Pattern,  though  with  fo7ne  latitude:  and  thofe  of  fifnple  Ideas  are 
perfedly  taken  from  the  Exiftence  of  Things,  and  are  not  ar- 
bitrary at  all.  Which  what  difference  it  makes  in  the  Signi-; 
iications  of  their  Names,  we  (hall  fee  in  the  following  Chapters. 
The  Names  of  fimple  Modes  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
flmple  Ideas. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relations. 

§.  I.  '    I    ^HE  Names  of  mixed  Modes  be- 
rheyfiandfor  I        j^      general,     they   ftand  as    has 

afotZ    t?  ^       ^^^"^  "^^^"'  ^^'^  ^°'^'  °'  ^P'^'"'  ""^ 

ral  Names^~       Things,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  Eflence. 

The  EfTences  of  thefe  Species  alfo,  as  has  been 
fhewed,  are  nothing  but  the  abftradl  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  to 
which  the  Name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  Names  and  Ef- 
fences  of  mixed  Modes,  having  nothing  but  what  is  common  to 
them  with  other  Ideas :  But  if  we  take  a  little  nearer  furvey  of 
them,  we  fhall  find  that  they  have  fomething  peculiar,  which 
perhaps  may  deferve  our  Attention. 

§.2.  The  firft  Particularity  I  fhall  obferve  in 

thf'ZtdfT     ^^^^  '''  ^^^'  ^^^  abflraa  Ideas,  or,  if  you  pieafe, 
^eyj an  jor,      ^■^^  Eifences  of   the   feveral    Species   of  mixed 

Underftandim.  ^°^^"->  ^i^^  made  by  the  Vnderfl anding,  where- 
in they  differ  from  thofe  ©f  fimple  Ideas:  in 
which  fort,  the  Mind  has  no  Power  to  make  any  one,  but 
only  receives  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  it,  by  the  real  Exiflence 
of  Things  operating  upon  it. 

§.  3.  In  the  next  Place,  thefe  Effences  of  the 

and'^ith\         *        Mind,    but  made  very    arbitrarily,    made 
Patterns.  without  Patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  Exifl- 

fience.  Wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  Sub- 
ilances,  which  carry  with  them  the  Suppofition  of  fome  real 
Being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  con- 
formable. But  in  its  complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,  the  Mind 
takes  a  Liberty  not  to  follow  the  Exillence  of  Things  exadlly. 
It  unites  and  retains  certain  ColIe61:ions,  as  fo  many  diflindt 
Specifick  Ideas^  whilfl  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  Nature, 

and 
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and  are  as  plainly  fuggefted  by  outward  Things,  pafs  negledted 
without  particular  Names  or  Specifications.  Nor  does  the 
Mind,  ill  thefe  of  mixed  Modes,  as  in  the  complex  Ideas  of 
Subftances,  examine  them  by  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things  ; 
or  verify  them  by  Patterns,  containing  fuch  peculiar  Compofi- 
tions  in  Nature.  To  know  whether  his  Idea  of  Adultery^  or  In- 
ceft^  be  ri'Tht,  will  a  Man  feek  it  any  where  amongft  Things  ex- 
ifting?  Or  is  it  true,  becaufeany  one  has  been  Witnefs  to  fuch 
an  Action  .?  No :  But  it  fuffices  here,  that  A4en  have  put  to- 
gether fuch  a  CoUedlion  into  one  complex  Ideay  that  makes 
the  Artchitype^  and  Specifick  Idea^  whether  ever  any  fach 
AcSlion  were  committed  in  reriim  natura^  or  no. 

§.  4.  To  underftand  this  aright,  we  muft  con-  ^  ^  ... 
fider  wherein  this  ynaking  of  thefe  complex  Ideas  j 
conjijis -y  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new 
Idea^  but  quitting  together  thofe  which  the  Mind  had  before. 
Wherein  the  Mind  does  thefe  three  Things:  Firft,  it  chufes  a 
certain  Number.  Secondly,  It  gives  them  Connexion,  and 
makes  them  into  one  Idea.  Thirdly  it  ties  them  together  by 
a  Name.  If  we  examine  how  the  Mind  proceeds  in  thefe, 
and  what  Liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  fliall  eafily  obferve,  how 
thefe  Ellences  of  the  Species  of  mixed  Modes,  are  the  Work- 
manfhip  of  the  Mind  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  Species 
themfelves  are  of  Mens  making. 

§.  5.  No  body  can  doubt,  but  that  thefe  Ideas 
of  mixed  Modes,  are  made  by  a  voluntary  Col-       B^vidently  ar- 
ledion  of  Ideas  put  together  in  the  Mind,'  inde-      ;    f?'    .  ^^''^l 

pendent  from  any  original  Patterns  in  Nature,      ^      ,  t"  '"^  V 
^         ~  '      i^fi  oe''cre    th ' 

who  will  but  relledl,  that  this  fort  of  complex  ExWenc 
Ideas  may  be  made,  abftratSted,  and  have  Names 
given  them  ;  and  fo  a  Species  be  conftituted,  before  any  one 
individual  of  that  Species  ever  exifted.  Who  can  doubt  but 
tlie  Ideas  of  Sacrilege  or  Adultery^  might  be  framed  in  the 
Mind  of  Men,  and  have  Names  given  them  ;  and  fo  thefe 
Species  of  mixed  Modes  be  conftituted,  before  either  of  them 
was  ever  committed;  and  might  be  as  well  difcourfcd  of,  and 
reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  Truths  difcovered  of  tiiem, 
whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but  in  the  Underltanding,  as  well 
as  now,  that  they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real  Exiilence  ? 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  inixed  Modes  are  the 
Creatures  of  the  Uuderftauding.,  where  they  have  a  being  as 
fubfervient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  Truth  and  Knowledge,  as 
when  they  really  exift ;  And  we  cannot  doubt,  but  Law-ma- 
kers have  often  made  Laws  about  Species  of  Adions,  wliich 
Vol.  II.  D  were 
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were  only  the  Creatures  of  their  own  underftandings:  Beings 
that  had  no  other  exiftence,  but  in  their  own  Minds.  And,  I 
think,  no  Body  can  deny,  but  that  the  RcfurreSJion  was  a  Spe- 
cies of  mixed  Modes  in  the  Mind,  before  it  really  exifted. 

§.  6.  To  {q&  how  arbitrarily  thefe  Effences  of 
Injlances;  mixed  Modes  are  made  by  the  Mind,  we  need 
Murder,  In-  but  take  a  view  of  almoft  any  of  them.  A  little 
cej},  Stabbing,  looking  into  them,  will  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  the 
Mind,  that  combines  feveral  fcattered  indepen- 
dent/i^'le/jj,  into  one  complex  one;  and  by  the  common  Name 
it  gives  them,  makes  them  the  Efience  of  a  certain  Species, 
without  regulating  itfelf  by  any  Conne6lion  they  have  in  Na- 
ture. For  what  greater  Connection  in  Nature,  has  the  Idea  of 
a  Man,  than  the  Idea  of  a  Sheep,  with  Killing ;  that  this  is 
made  a  particular  Species  of  Adlion,  fignified  by  the  word  Mur- 
der; and  the  other  not?  Or  what  Union  is  there  in  Nature, 
between  the  Idea,  of  the  Relation  of  a  Father,  with  Killing, 
than  that  of  a  Son,  or  Neighbour;  that  thofe  are  combined 
into  one  complex  Idea,  and  thereby  made  the  Effence  of  the 
diftinit  Species  Parracide,  whilft  the  other  make  no  diftindt 
Species  at  all?  But  though  they  have  made  Killing  a  Man's 
Father  or  Mother,  a  diftincl  Species  from  Killing  his  Son,  or 
Daughter;  yet  in  fome  other  Cafes,  Son  and  Daughter  are 
taken  in  too,  as  well  as  Father  and  Mother;  and  they  are  all 
equally  comprehended  in  the  fame  Species,  as  in  that  of  Incejl. 
Thus  the  Mind  in  mixed  Modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex 
Ideas,  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilft  others  that  have  al- 
together as  much  union  in  Nature ;  are  left  loofe  and  never 
combined  into  one  Idea,  becaufe  they  have  no  need  of  one 
Name.  'Tis  evident  then,  that  tlie  Mind,  by  its^free  Choice, 
gives  a  Connexion  to  a  certain  Number  o{  Ideas,  which  in  Na- 
ture have  no  more  Union  with  one  another,  than  others  that  it 
leaves  out:  Why  elfe  is  the  part  of  the  Weapon,  the  beginning 
of  the  Wound  is  made  with  taking  Notice  of,  to  make  the 
diftinil  Species  called  Stabbivg,  and  the  Figure  and  Matter  of 
the  Weapon  left  out?  I  do  not  fay  this  is  done  without  Rea- 
fon,  as  we  fliall  fee  more  by  and  by  ;  but  this  I  fay,  that  it  is 
done  by  the  free  Choice  of  the  Mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends  j 
and  that  therefore  thefe  Species  of  mixed  ^odes  are  the  Work- 
manfliip  of  the  Underflanding:  and  there  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent than  that,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  framing  thefe  Ideas, 
the  Mind  fearches  not  its  Patterns  in  Nature,  nor  refers  the 
Ideas  it  makes,  to  the  real  Exiftence  of  things;  but  puts  fuch 
together,  as  may    bell    ferve  its  own  Purpofes^    with    tying 

it- 
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itfelf  to  a  precife  Imitation  of  Any  thing  that  really  exifls. 

§.  7.   But   though   tliefe  complex  Ideas^    or 
Ejpnces  of  mixed  AlodeSy   depeiui  on  the  Mind,     But fiill fuhfer- 
and  are  made  by  it  with  great  Liberty  ;  yet  they     lient  to  the  end 
ere  not  rnade  at  random^  and  jumbled  together     of  Language. 
without  any  reafon  at  all.  Though  thefe  complex 
Ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  Nature,  yet  they  are  alv/avs 
fuited  to  the  End  for  which  abftracl  Ideas  are  made:    And 
though  they   be  combinations  made  of  Idcas^    that  are  loofe 
enough,  and   have  as    little   Union   in   themfelves,    r.s   feveral 
other,  to  which  tl^e  Mind  never  gives  a  Connection  that  com- 
bines  them    into  one  Idea ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the 
convenience  of  Communication,  which  is  the  chief  End  of  Lan- 
guage.   Theufe  of  Language  is,  by  fhort  Sounds  to  fignify  with 
eafc  and  difpatch  general  Conceptions;   wherein  not  only  abun- 
dance of  Particulars  may  be  contained,  but  alfo  a  great  Variety 
of  independent  Ideas  colle6led  into  one  complex  one.     In  the 
making  therefore  of  the  Species  of  mixed  Alodes,  Men  have 
had  regard  only  to  fuch  Combinations  as  they   had  occaHon  to 
mention  one  to  another.     Thofe  they  have  combined  into  di- 
ftindt  complex  Ideas.,  and  given  names  to;  whilft  others  that  in 
Nature  have  as  near  an  Union,  are  left  loofe  and  unregarded. 
For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  A6tions  themfelves,  if  they 
would   make  diftin6t  abftra£l  Ideas  of  all  the  Varieties  might 
be  obferved  in  them,  the  Number  muft  be  infinite,  and  the  Me- 
mory confounded  with  the  Plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged   to 
little  Purpofe.     It  fuffices,  that  Men  make  and  name  {o  many 
complex  Ideas  of  thefe  mixed  Modes,  as  they    find  they  have 
occafion  to  have  Names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  their 
Affairs.     If  they  join  to  the  Idea  of  Killing,  the  Idea  of  Fa- 
ther or  Mother,  and  fo  make  a  diflindl  Species  from  killing  a' 
Man's  Son,  or  Neighbour,   it  is  hecaufe  of  the  different   Hein- 
oufnefs  of  the  Crime,  and  the  di{fin(5t  Punifl^.ment  is  due  to  t  :e 
murdering  a   Man's  Father   or  Mother,    different  from  what 
ought  to  be  inflided  on  the  Murder  of  a  Son  or  Neighbour ; 
and  therefore  they  find  it  neceilary    to  mention  it  by  a  diftinci 
Name,  vwhich  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftincl  Combination. 
But  thou^tlje  Ideas  of  Mother  and  Daughter,  are  fo  diflercnt- 
]y  treated,   in  reference  to  the  Idea  of  Killing,  that  the  one  is 
joined  with  it  to  make  a  diftind  abflraifl  Idea  with  a  Name, 
and  fo  a  diftincft  Species,  and  the  other  not;  yet  in  rcfpe6t  of 
carnal  Knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  Inceji ;  and 
that  ftill  for  the  fame  convenience  of   expreffing  under  one 
Name,  and  reckoning  of  once  Species,  fuch  urxlean  Mixtures 
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as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others ;  and  this  to  avoid 
Circumlocutions,  and  tedious  Defcriptions. 

§.  8.   A  moderate  Skill  in  different  Langua^ 
Whereof  the  S^^i  ^'^1  eafily  fatisfy  one  of  the  Truth  of  this, 

hitranjlatabk  it  being  fo  obvious  to  obferve  great  ftore  of 
Words  of  divers  Words  in  one  Language,  which  have  not  any 
Languages  are  that  anfwer  them  in  another.  Which  plainly 
a  Proof.  {hews   that  thofe  of    one   Country,    by   their 

Cuftoms  and  Manner  of  Life,  have  found  occafion  to  maice 
feveral  complex  Ideas^  and  give  Names  to  them,  which 
others  never  collected  into  fpecifick  Ideas.  This  could  not 
have  happened,  if  thefe  Species  were  the  fteady  Workman- 
fliip  of  Nature ;  and  not  Colle£lions  made  and  abftradled  by 
the  Mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
Communication.  The  Terms  of  our  Law,  which  are  not 
empty  Sounds,  will  hardly  find  Words  that  anfwer  them  in  the 
Spanijh  or  Italian^  no  fcanty  Languages;  much  lefs,  I  think, 
could  any  one  tranflate  them  into  the  Carribbee,  or  IVeJloe 
Tongues:  And  the  Vejura  of  the  Romans,  or  Corban  of  the 
yews,  have  no  Words  in  other  Languages  to  anfwer  them : 
The  Reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid.  Nay, 
if  we  will  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  Matter,  and  exactly 
compare  different  Languages,  we  fliall  find  that  though  they 
have  W^ords,  which  in  Tranflations  and  Di(51:ionaries,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  anfwer  one  another ;  yet  there  is  fcarce  one  of  ten, 
amongft  the  Names  of  complex  Ideas,  efpecially  of  mixed 
Modes,  that  (lands  for  the  fame  precife  Idea,  which  the  Word 
docs  that  in  DicStionaries  it  is  rendered  by.  There  are  no  Ideas 
more  common,  and  lefs  compounded,  than  the  Meafures  of 
Time,  Extenfion,  and  Weight,  and  the  Latin  Names  Hora^ 
Pes,  Libra,  are  without  Difficulty  rendred  by  the  Englijh 
Names,  Hour,  Foot,  and  Found:  But  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  Ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latin 
Names,  were  very  far  different  from  thofe  which  an  Englijh- 
inan  expreffes  by  thofe  Engliff)  ones.  And  if  either  of  thefe 
fhould  make  ufe  of  the  Meafures  that  thofe  of  the  other  Lan- 
guage defigned  by  their  Names,  he  would  be  quite  out  in  his 
account.  Thefe  are  too  fenfible  Proofs  to  be  doubted ;  and  we 
fhall  find  this  much  more  fo,  in  the  Names  of  more  abftradl 
and  compounded  Ideas;  fuch  as  are  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
which  make  up  Moral  Difcourfes:  Whofe  Names,  when  Men 
come  curioufly  to  compare  with  thofe  they  are  tranflated  into, 
in  other  Languages,  they  will  find  very  itvf  of  them  exactly  to 
correfpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  Significations. 

§.9. 
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§.  9.   The  Reafon   why  I  take  fo   particular 
Notice  of  tlMs,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mif'iaken         This/heivs 
about   Genera,  and   Species,    and  their  Effenccs,     ^P''j"Jo  j^c 

TL  T-'L-  ti  j^ii.i         fnade  for  Com- 

as  if  they  were   i  huus  reGfularly  and  conltantly  ■■'  ^. 

made  by  Nature,  and  haa   a  real  ii^xiltence   in 

Things;  when  they  appear,   upon  a   more  wary  fivey,  to  be 

nothing  elfe  but  an  Artifice  of  the  Underftanding,   for  the  ea- 

fier  hgnifying  fuch  Collcclions  of  Ideas,  as  it  fhould  often  have 

occafion  to  communicate  by  one  general  Term;   under  which 

divers  Particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed   to  that  abftradt 

Idea^  might  be  comprehended.     And  if  the  doubtful  Sio-nifi- 

cation  of  the  Word  Species,  may  make  it  found  harili  to  fome, 

that  I  fay,   that  the  Species   of  mixed  Modes  are  made  by  tJ^e 

Underftanding:    yet  I  think,    it  can  by  no  body  be  denied, 

that  it  is  the  Mind  makes  thofe  abftracft  Complex  Ideas,  to  which 

fpecifick  Names  are  given.     And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that 

the  Mind  makes  the  Patterns,  for  forting  and  naming  of  Things, 

I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  who   makes  the   Boundaries  of  the 

Sort  or  Species;   fince  with  me.  Species  and  Scj-t  have  no  other 

difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Englifh  Idiom. 

§.  10.  Tloe  near  Relation  that  there  is  beHveen 

Species.,    Effences,     and  their  general  Name,    at         In  mixed 

leaft  in  ?nixed  .Modes,  will  farther  appear,  when     Modes,  it  is  the 

we  confider,  that  it  is  the  Name  that  feems  to     ■^^^methat  tiei 

prefjrve  thofe  Ejjhucs,  and  give  them  their  lad-     ^^■'^^"'"H"'',' 

ino- Duration.     For  the  Connexion  between  the       °'j  °^\^''.' 
,   ^r    n  r    I    r  i        r  j         l   •  j        and  makes  tt  a 

loofe  Parts  ot  thole  complex  Ideas,  bemg  made     Species. 

by  the  Mind,  this  Union,  which  has  no  parti- 
cular Foundation  in  Nature,  would  ceafe  again,  were  there  not 
fomething  that  did,  as  it  were  hold  together,  and  keep  the 
Parts  from  fcattering.  Though  therefore  it  be  the  Mind  that 
makes  the  Collection,  it  is  the  Name  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Knot  that  ties  them  faft  together.  What  a  vaft  V^ariety  of 
different  Ideas,  does  the  Word  Triuniphus  hold  together,  and 
deliver  to  us  as  one  Species?  Had  this  Name  been  never  made, 
or  quite  loft,  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  Defcriptions  of 
what  pafll'd  in  that  Solemnity:  But  yrt,  1  think,  that  which 
holds  thofe  different  Parts  together,  in  the  Unity  of  one  com- 
plex Idea,  is  that  verv  Word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which, 
the  feveral  Parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make 
one  thing,  than  any  other  fliew,  which  having  never  been  made 
but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one  complex  Idea.^  un- 
der one  Denomination.  How  much  .therefore,  in  mixed. 
Modes,  the  Unity  neceffary  to  any  Effence  depends  on  the 
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Mind  ;  and  how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that  Uni- 
ty depends  on  the  Name  in  common  Ufe  annexed  to  it,  I  leave 
to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  look  upon  Ejfences  and  Species 
as  real  eftablifiied  Things  in  Nature. 

§.  1 1.  Suitable  to  this  we  find,  that  Men^  fpeaking  of  mixed 
Jldodes^  feldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for  Species  of  thein^ 
but  fuch  as  are  fst  out  by  Name :  Becaufe  they  being  of  M::n's 
making  only  in  order  to  naming,  no  fuch  Species  are  taken 
Notice  of,  or  fuppofed  to  be,  unlefs  a  Name  be  joined  to  it, 
as  the  Sign  of  Man's  having  combined  into  one  Idea  feveral 
loofe  ones ;  and  by  that  Name^  giving  a  lafting  Union  to  the 
Parts,  which  would  otherwife  ceafe  to  have  any,  as  foon  as  the 
Mind  laid  by  that  abftrad  Idea^  and  ceaftd  adually  to  think 
on  it.  But  when  a  Name  is  once  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the 
Parts  of  that  comple  Idea  have  a  fettled  and  permanent  Uni- 
on ;  then  is  the  Effence^  as  it  were,  eftablifhed,  and  the 
Species  looked  on  as  compleat.  For  to  what  Purpofe  fhould  the 
Meinory  charge  itfelf  with  fuch  Compofitions,  unlefs  it  were 
by  Abilraclion  to  make  them  general ?  And  to  what  purpofe 
make  them  general,  unlefs  it  were,  that  they  might  have  ge- 
neral NameSy  for  the  convenience  of  difcourfe,  and  Communi- 
cation ?  Thus  we  fee,  that  killing  a  A4an  with  a  Sword,  or  a 
Hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  diflind  Species  of  A(5fion  :  But 
if  the  Point  of  the  Sword  firfl  enter  the  Body,  it  pafTes  for  a 
d:fiinft  Species,  where  it  has  a  diflindl  Na?ne,  as  in  England, 
in  whofe  Language  it  is  called  Stabbing:  But  in  another  Coun- 
try, where  it  has  not  happened  to  be  fpecified  under  a  peculiar 
Name,  it  pailes  not  for  a  diitindl  Species.  But  in  the  Species 
of  corporeal  Subflances,  though  it  be  the  Mind  that  makes 
the  nominal  EfTence  :  yet  iince  thofe  Ideas,  which  are  combi- 
ned in  it,  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  Union  in  Nature,  whether 
the  Mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore  thofe  are  looked  on  as 
dictin6l  Species,  without  any  Operation  of  the  Mind,  either 
abflraciing,  or  giving  a  Na7ne  to  that  complex  Idea. 

§.  I  2.  Conformable  alfo  to  what  has  been  faid 

For  the  Ori-  concerning  the  Efjences  of  the  Species  of  mixed 
glnah  of  mixed  Modes,  that  they  are  Creatures  of  the  Un- 
w°fartr'tZi  ^erfianding,  rather  than  the  Works  of  Nature  : 
ti  Twr-'y  f^^j  Conformable,  I  fay,  to  this,  we  find,  xhTit  their 
alfo  Jhe-o's  them  Names  lead  our  i  bought s  to  toe  Mind,  and  no 
to  be  the  Work-  farther.  When  we  fpeak  of  Juflice,  or  Grati- 
mantbip  of  the  tude,  we  frame  to  ourfelves  no  Imagination  of 
Vndirflanding.  any  thing  exifling,  vt'hich  we  would  conceive  ; 
but  our  Thoughts  terminate  in  the  abflradt  Ideas 
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of  tliofe  Virtues,  and  look  not  farther  ;  as  they  do,  when  we 
fpeak  of  a  Horje^  or  Iron^  whofe  Specifick  Ideas  we  confider 
not,  as  barely  in  the  Mind,  but  as  in  things  themfelves,  which 
afford  the  original  Patterns  of  thofe  Ideas.  But  in  mixed 
Modes,  at  leaft  the  moll;  confiderable  Parts  of  them,  which  are 
moral  bein^js,  we  confider  the  original  Patterns,  as  being  in 
the  Mind  ;  and  to  thofe  we  refer  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  par- 
ticular Beings  under  Names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is,  That 
thefe  EJfences  of  the  Species  of  mixed  Modes,  are  by  a  more 
particular  Name  called  Notions :  as  by  a  peculiar  Right  apper- 
taining to  the  Unnerflanding. 

§.  13.  Hence  likewife  we  may  learn,  IF'hythe  Their  being 
complex  Ideas  of  ?nixed  Modes  are  commonly  more  niade  by  tht.  JJn- 
compounded  and  decompounded,  than  thoft  rf  na-  derftanding 
tural  Subjiances.  Becaufe  they  being  the  Work-  '^l„°"l,S%] 
manfhip  of  the  Underftanding,  purfuing  only  reajon ^hy they 
its  own  ends,  and  theconveniency  of  exprefling  ^^g  r^  ^^^. 
in  fhort  thofe  Ideas  it  would  make  known  to  pounded. 
another,  does  with  great  Liberty  unite  often  in- 
to one  abflradl  Idea  Things  that  in  their  Nature  have  no  co- 
herence ;  and  fo  under  one  Term,  bundle  together  a  great  Va- 
riety of  compounded  and  decompounded  Ideas.  Thus  the  Name 
of  ProceJJion,  what  a  great  mixture  of  independent  Ideas  of  Per- 
fons.  Habit?,  Tapers,  Orders,  Motions,  Sounds,  does  it  con- 
tain in  that  complex  one,  which  the  Mind  of  Man  has  arbi- 
trarily put  together,  to  exprefs  by  that  one  Name  ?  Whereas 
the  complex  Ideas  of  the  Sorts  of  Subftances  are  ufually  made 
up  of  only  a  fmall  Number  of  fimple  ones  ;  and  in  the  Species 
of  Animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  Shape  and  Voice,  commonly  make 
the  whole  nominal  EfTence. 

§.  14.  Another  thing  we  may  obferve  from  Names  of 
what  has  been  faid,  is,  that  the  Names  of  mixed  fnixed  Modes 
Modes  always  fignify  (when  they  have  any  fi^^^^  airways 
determined  Signification;  the  real  Efences  of  •^^J^'"'^  ""'"^ 
their  Species.  For  thefe  abftra<Sl  Ideas,  being  u^^^^^- 
the  Workmanfhip  of  the  Mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real 
Exifl-ence  of  Things,  there  is  no  Suppofition  of  any  thing;  more 
fignified  by  that  Name,  but  barely  that  complex  Idea,  the 
Mind  itfelf  has  formed,  which  is  all  it  would  have  exprefled 
by  it ;  and  is  that  on  which  all  the  Properties  of  the  Species 
depend,  and  from  which  alone  they  all  flow:  and  fo  in  thefe 
the  real  and  nominal  Effcnce  is  the  fame  ;  which  of  what  Con- 
cernment it  is  to  the  certain  Knowledge  of  general  Truth,  we 
lliall  fee  hereafter, 
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§,15.   This  alfo  may  (hew  us  the  Reafon, 

ames  ai  e  uju-     Jl^g^g^  p-^g  n^f    befo7-e  the  Ideas  they  (land  for  are 
alk  got   before      ^      r  ,,1     1  •' -n  r      u         1    •  •' o       • 

their  Idc&i  P^'^J^^^^y  known.     JjCcauJe  there  being  no  bpecies 

of  theie  orciinarily  taken  Notice  of,  but  what 
have  Names ;  and  thofe  Species^  or  rather  their  Effences,  being 
abftra'fl  complex  Ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  Mind,  it  is  con- 
venient, if  not  Neceiiary,  to  know  tlie  Names,  before  one 
endeavour  to  frame  thefe  complex  Ideas :  unlefs  a  Man  will  fill 
his  Head  with  a  Company  of  abftra£l  complex  Ideas,  which 
others  having  no  Names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  v/ith,  but 
to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confefs,  that  in  the  Beginning 
of  Languages,  it  was  necefiary  to  have  the  Idea,  before  one 
gave  it  the  Name  :  And  fo  it  is  ftill,  where  making  a  new 
complex  Idea,  one  alfo,  by  giving  it  a  new  Name,  makes  a 
new  Word.  But  this  concerns  not  Languages  made,  which 
have  generally  pretty  well  provided  for  Ideas,  which  Men  have 
frequent  Occafion  to  have,  and  communicate:  And  in  fuch,  I 
afli  whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  Method,  that  Children 
learn  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  before  they  l.ave  their 
Ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames  the  abftradl  Idea 
of  Glory  and  Ambition  before  he  has  heard  the  Names  of 
them  ?  In  fimple  Ideas  and  Subflances  I  grant  it  is  otherwife  ; 
which  being  fuch  Ideas  as  have  a  real  Exiftence  and  Union  in 
Nature,  the  Ideas,  or  Names,  are  got  one  before  the  other, 
as  it  happens. 

§.  16.  What  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed 
Reafonofmy  Modes,  is  with  very  little  difference  applicable 
on%'{\uKe%  ^^^°  ^°  Relations  ;  which  fmce  every  Man  him- 
'  "^  J  '  felf  may  obferve,  I  may  fpare  myfelf  the  Pains 
to  enlarge  on  :  efpecially,  fince  what  I  have  here  faid  concern- 
ing Words  in  this  third  Book,  will  pofTibly  be  thought  by  fome 
to  be  much  more  than  what  fo  flight  a  Subject  required.  1  al- 
low it  m.ight  be  brought  into  a  narrower  Compafs:  But  I  was 
willing  to  ftay  my  Reader  on  an  Argument,  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  fure  'tis  one  I  thought 
not  of,  when  I  began  to  write,)  That  by  fearching  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  fide,  fome  part  or  other  might 
meet  with  every  one's  Thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  the  moft 
averfe,  or  negligent,  to  reflect  on  a  general  Mifcarriage^  which, 
though  of  great  confequence,  is  little  taken  Notice  of.  When 
it  is  conficiered,  what  a  pudder  is  made  about  EJfenccs,  and 
how  much  all  forts  of  Knowledge,  Difcourfc,  and  Converfa- 
tion,  are  peflered  and  di(ordered  by  the  carelefs  and  confufed 
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Ufe  and  Application  of  Words,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
worth  while  throughly  to  lay  it  open.  And  I  fhall  be  pardon- 
ed if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an  Argument  which  I*  think  there- 
fore needs  to  be  inculcated  ;  becaufe  the  Faults,  Men  are  ufu- 
allv  guiltv  of  in  t!)is  kind,  are  not  only  tl)e  greatelt  Hindrances 
of  true  Knowledge  ;  but  are  fo  well  thought  of,  as  to  pafs  for 
it.  Men  would  often  fee  what  a  fmall  Pittance  of  Reafon  and 
Truth,  or  poflibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huffing  Opi- 
nions they  are  fwelled  with  ;  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
faihionablc  Sounds,  and  obferve  what  Ideas  are,  or  are  not 
comprehended  under  thofe  Words,  with  which  they  are  fo 
armed  at  all  Points,  and  with  which  they  fo  confidently  lay 
about  them.  I  fhall  imagine  I  have  done  fome  Service  to  Truth, 
Peace,  and  Learning,  if,  by  any  enlargement  on  this  Subjedt,  I 
can  make  Men  refle£t  on  their  own  Ul'e  of  Language  j  and 
give  them  Reafon  to  fufpe<f^,  that  fmce  it  is  frequent  for  others, 
it  may  alio  be  poffibie  for  them  to  have  fometimes  very  good 
and  approved  Words  in  their  Mouths,  and  Writings,  with  ve- 
ry uncertain,  little,  or  no  Signification.  And  therefore  it  is 
not  unreafonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein  themfelves,  and 
not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined  by  others.  With 
this  Defign  therefore,  I  fhall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to 
fay,  concerning  this  matter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Snbjia7ices. 


§.  I. ''    I    ^  HE  common  Names  of  Subjiances^ 

I  as  well  as  other  General  Terms,  Tie  common 
-^-  Ji and  for  Sorts  \  which  is  nothing  Names  of  Sub- 
tile but  the  being  made  Signs  of  fuch  complex  jiancesjlandfor 
Ideas^  wherein  feveral  particular  Subftances  do,  Sorts. 
or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  comprehended  in  one  common  Conception, 
and  be  fignified  by  one  Name.  I  fay,  do  or  might  agree:  for 
though  there  be  but  one  Sun  exifling  in  the  World,  yet  the 
Idea  oi  it  being  abftradtcd,  fo  that  more  Subliances  (if  there 
were  feveral)  might  each  agree  in  it  ;  it  is  as  much  a  Sort,  as 
if  there  were  as  many  Suns  as  there  are  Stars.  They  want  not 
their  Reafons,  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed  Star, 
would  anfwer  the  Idea  the  Name  Sun  ftands  for,  to  one  who 
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were  placed  In  a  due  diflance ;  which,  by  the  way,  may  (hew 
us  how  much  the  Sorts,  or,  if  you  pleafe.  Genera  and  Species 
of  Things  (for  thofe  Latin  Terms  fignify  to  me  no  more  than 
the  Enghlli  word  Sort)  depend  on  fuch  Colleilions  of  Ideas,  as 
Men  have  made  ;  and  not  on  the  real  Nature  of  Things :  fmce 
'tis  not  impoflible,  but  that  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  that  might 
be  a  Sun  to  one,  which  is  a  Star  to  another. 

§.  2.  The  meafure  and  boundary  of  each  Sort, 

TJ^e  EJfence  or  Species^  whereby  it  is  conftituted  that  parti- 
ef  each  fort  is  cular  Sort,  and  diftinguifhed  from  others,  is 
the  abjlrad  that  we  call  its  EJfence^  which  is  nothing  but 
Idea.  that  ahJlraSi  Idea  to  which  the  Name  is  annexed  : 

So  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  Idea^  is 
efiential  to  that  Sort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  EJfence  of 
natural  Subftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  diltinguifh 
them  into  Sorts;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  Name,  the  nomitial 
EJfence,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  real  Conftitution  of  Sub- 
11a noes,  upon  which  depends  this  nominal  EJfence,  and  all  the 
Properties  of  that  fort;  which  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  may 
be  called  the  real  EJfence,  v.  g.  the  nominal  EJfence  of  Gold,  is 
that  complex  Idea  the  Word  Gold  ftands  for,  let  it  be,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  Body  yellow,  of  a  certain  Weight,  malleable,  fufi- 
ble,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  EJfence  is  the  Conftitution  of  the 
infenfibie  Parts  of  that  Body,  on  v/bich  thofe  Qualities,  and 
all  the  other  Properties  of  Gold  depend.  How  far  thefe  two 
are  different,  though  they  are  both  called  EJfence^  is  obvious, 
at  firll  fight,  to  difcover. 

§.  3.  For  though,  perhaps,  voluntary  Mo- 

^e  nominal  ^'°"»  \i\x\\  Senfe  and  Reafon,  joined  to  a  Body 
and  real  Ef-  ^^  ^  certain  Shape,  be  the  complex  Idea,  to 
fence  different.  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  Name  Man ; 
and  fo  be  the  nominal  EJfence  of  the  Species  fo 
called  ;  }et  no  Body  will  fay,  that  that  complex  Idea  is  the 
real  EJfence  and  Source  of  all  thofe  Operations,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  any  Individual  of  that  fort.  The  Foundation 
of  all  thofe  Qiialities,  which  are  the  Ingredients  of  our  com- 
plex Idea,  is  fomething  quite  different :  And  had  we  fuch  a 
Knowledge  of  that  Conftitution  of  Man,  from  which  his  Fa- 
culties of  Moving,  Senfation,  and  Reafoning,  and  otlicr  Pow- 
ers flow,  and  on  which  his  fo  regular  Shape  depends,  as  'tis 
poffible  Angels  have,  and  'tis  certain  his  Maker  has,  we  fhould 
have  a  quite  other  Idea  of  his  EJfence,  than  what  now  is 
contained  in  our  Definition  of  that  Species,  be  it  what  it  will : 
And  our  Idea  of  any  individual  Man  would  be  as  far  different 

from 
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from  what  it  now  is,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  Springs  and 
Wheels,  and  other  Contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  Clock 
at  Strasbiirg^  from  that  which  a  gazing  Countryman  has  of 
it,  who  barely  fees  the  Motion  of  the  Pland,  and  hears  the 
Clock  flrike,  and  obferves  only  fome  of  the  outward  Appear- 
ances. 

§.  4.  That  EJfence,  in  the  ordinary  Ufe  of 
the  Word,  relates  to  Sorts,  and  that  it  is  ccnfi-  ^othingeffen- 
dered  in  particular  Beings,  no  farther  than  as  T  i"  "  '^'' 
they  are  ranked  into  &?7x,  appears  from  hence: 
That  take  but  away  the  abftract  Ideas^  by  which  we  fort  In- 
dividuals, and  rank  them  under  common  Names,  and  then 
the  thought  of  any  thing  ejfeniial  to  any  of  them,  inftantly 
vanifhes :  we  have  no  Notion  of  the  one,  v/ithout  the  other : 
which  plainly  fliews  their  Relation.  'Tis  neccfi'ary  for  me  to 
be  as  I  am  ;  GOD  and  Nature  has  made  me  fo:  But  there 
is  nothing  I  have  is  eflential  to  me.  An  Accident,  or  Difeafe, 
may  very  much  alter  my  Colour,  or  Shape  j  a  Fever,  or  Fall, 
may  take  away  my  Reafon  or  Memory,  or  both  ;  and  an 
Apoplexy  leave  neither  Senfe,  nor  Underftanding,  no,  nor 
Life,  Other  Creatures  of  my  fiiape  may  be  made  with  more, 
and  better,  or  fewer,  and  worfe  Faculties,  than  I  have :  and 
others  may  have  Reafon  and  Senfe  in  a  ftiape  and  body  very 
different  from  mine.  None  of  thefe  are  efTential  to  the  one, 
or  the  other,  or  to  any  Individual  whatfoever,  till  the  Mind 
refers  it  to  fome  Sort  or  Species  of  Things ;  and  then  prefent- 
]y,  accor(^ing  to  the  abftradl  Idea  of  that  fort,  fomething  is 
found  ejfcntlal.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  Thoughts,  and 
he  will  find,  that  as  foon  as  he  fuppofcs  or  fpeaks  of  EJfential, 
the  Confideration  of  fome  Species,  or  the  complex  Idea,  fig- 
nified  by  fome  general  Name,  comes  into  his  Mind  :  And  'tis 
in  reference  to  that,  that  this  or  that  Quality  is  faid  to  be 
ejfential.  So  that  if  it  "be  afked,  whether  it  be  cjfential  to 
me,  or  any  other  particular  corporeal  Being,  to  have  Reafon  ? 
I  fay  no  j  no  more  than  it  is  ejfential  to  this  wiiite  thing  I 
write  on,  to  have  Words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  Being 
be  to  be  counted  of  the  Sort  AlaJi,  and  to  have  the  Name 
Man  given  it,  then  Reafon  is  ejfential  to  it,  fuppofing  Reafon 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  Idea,  the  Name  Alan  ftands  for  : 
as  it  is  ejfential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain  Words,  if  I 
will  give  it  the  Name  Treatije,  and  rank  it  under  that  Species. 
So  that  ejfential,  and  not  ejfential,  relate  only  to  our  ahJlraSi 
Ideas,  and  the  Names  annexed  to  them  ;  which  amounts  to  no 
more  but  this.  That  whatever  particular  Thing  has  not  in  it 

thofe 
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thofe  Qualities,  which  are  contained  in  the  abftracl  Idea^ 
which  any  general  Term  ftands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under 
that  Species,  nor  be  called  by  that  Name,  fince  that  abftradl 
Idea  is  the  very  EJJence  of  that  Species. 

§.  5.  Thus  if  the  Idea  of  Body,  with  fome  People,  be  bare 
Extenfion  or  Space,  then  Solidity  is  not  ejfential  to  Body  :  If 
others  make  the  Idea,  to  which  they  give  the  Name  Body,  to 
be  Solidity  and  Extenfion,  then  Solidity  is  eflential  to  Body. 
That  therefore,  and  that  alone  is  confidered  as  ejfential^ 
•which  makes  a  part  of  the  cotnplex  Idea  the  Name  of  a  Sort 
Jlands  for,  withijut  which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned 
of  tliat  Sort,  nor  be  entitled  to  that  Name.  Should  there  be 
found  a  parcel  of  Matter,  that  had  all  the  other  Qualities  that 
are  in  Iron,  but  wanted  Obedience  to  the  Load-llone  ;  and 
would  neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor  receive  Direction  from  it, 
would  any  one  queftion,  whether  it  wanted  any  thing  effential? 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  afk.  Whether  a  thing  really  exifting 
wanted  any  thing  effential  to  it  ?  Or  could  it  be  demanded, 
"Whether  this  made  an  effential  or  fpecifick  difference  or  no  ; 
fince  we  have  no  other  meafure  of  effential  or  fpecifick,  but  our 
abftrae^  Ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecifick  Differences  in  Nature, 
without  reference  to  general  Ideas  and  Names,  is  to  talk  unin- 
telligibly. For  I  would  afk  any  one.  What  is  fufficient  to 
make  an  effential  difference  in  Nature,  between  any  two  parti- 
cular Beings,  without  any  regard  had  to  fome  abftra6l  Idea^ 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  Effence  and  Standard  of  a  Species  ? 
All  tlich  Patterns  and  Standards,  being  quite  laid  afide,  parti- 
cular Beings,  confidered  barely  in  themfelves,  will  be  found  to 
have  all  their  Qualities  equally  effential;  and  every  thing,  in 
each  Individual,  will  be  effential  to  it,  or  which  is  more,  no- 
thing at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reafonable  to  afk.  Whether 
obeying  the  Magnet,  be  ejfential  to  Iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is 
■very  improper  and  infignificant  to  afk.  Whether  it  be  effential 
to  the  particular  parcel  of  Matter  I  cut  my  Pen  with,  without 
confidering  it  under  the  Name  Iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certtin 
Species  f  And  if,  as  has  been  faid,  our  abftra£l  Ideas,  which 
have  Names  annexed  to  them,  are  the  Boundaries  of  Species, 
nothing  can  be  effential  but  v%'hat  is  contained  in  thofe  Ideas. 

§.  6.  'Tis  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  Effence,  di- 
flindt  in  Sublbnces,  from  thofe  abftrad  Ideas  of  them,  which  I 
call  their  nominal  Effence.  By  this  real  Effence,  I  mean,  that 
real  conftltution  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all 
thofe  Properties,  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  conftantly 
found    to   co-exi(l  with  the  nominal  Effence;    that  particuhr 

Conftltution 
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Conftitution  which  every  Thing  has  within  itfelf,  without  any 
Relation  to  any  thing  without  it.  But  Ejjence^  even  in  this 
Seiife,  relates  to  a  fort^  and  fuppofes  a  Species :  For  being  that 
real  Conftitution,  on  which  the  Properties  depend,  it  necefla- 
rily  fuppofes  a  fort  of  Things,  Properties  belonging  only  to 
Species,  and  not  to  Individuals  j  v.  g.  Suppofing  the  nominal 
Eflence  of  Gold^  to  be  a  Body  of  fuch  a  peculiar  Colour  and 
Weight,  with  Malleability  and  Fufibility,  the  real  Ejfence  is 
t'lat  Conftitution  of  the  Parts  of  Matter,  on  which  thele  Qua- 
hties,  and  their  Union,  depend  ;  and  is  alio  the  Foundation  of 
its  Solubility  in  Jq.  Regia,  and  other  Properties  accompanying 
that  complex  Idea.  Here  are  Ejjhices  and  Properties^  but  all 
upon  Suppofition  of  a  fort,  or  general  abftradl  Idea,  which  is 
confidered  as  immutable;  but  there  is  no  Individual  parcel  of 
Matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  Qualities  are  fo  annexed,  as  to 
be  ejfential  to  it,  or  infeparable  from  it.  That  which  is  ejjentialy 
belongs  to  it  as  a  Condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  fort : 
But  take  away  the  Confideration  of  its  being  ranked  under  the 
Name  of  fome  abftra^l  Idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing  neeef- 
fary  to  it,  nothing  infeparable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  real 
Ejjences  of  Subftances,  we  only  fuppofe  their  being,  without 
precifely  knowing  wliat  they  are:  But  that  which  annexes 
'em  ftill  to  the  Species,  is  the  nominal  Eilence,  of  which  they 
are  the  fuppofed  Foundation  and  Caufe. 

§.  7.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  by 
which  of  thofe  EJfences  it  is,  that  Subjlances  are  ^'^  nominal 
determined  into  Sorts,  or  Species ;  and  that,  'tis  f/'f  ^  '^'^'''^' 
evident,  \%  by  the  nominal  rLjjeJice.  i'or  tis  that 
alone,  that  the  Name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  fort,  fignifies. 
'Tis  impoflible  therefore,  that  any  thing  fhould  determine  the 
forts  of  Things,  whicli  we  rank  under  general  Names,  but  that 
Idea,  which  that  Name  is  defigned  as  a  Mark  for ;  which  is 
that,  as  has  been  Ihewn,  v/hich  we  call  the  Nominal  EJTence. 
Why  do  we  fay,  This  is  a  Horfe,  and  that  a  Mule ;  this  is  an 
Animal,  that  an  Herb  ?  How  comes  any  particular  thing  to  be  of 
this  or  that  Sort,  but  becaufe  it  has  that  nominal  EJfence,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abftrait  Idea,  that  Name  is 
annexed  to  ?  And  I  defire  any  one  but  to  reile£l  on  his  own 
Thoughts,  when  he  hears  or  fpeaks  any  of  thofe,  or  other  Names 
of  Subllances,  to  know  what  fort  of  Ejjences  they  ftand  for. 

§.  8.  And  that  the  Species  of  Things  to  us,  are  nothing  hut 
the  ranking  them  under  ctifunSl  Names,  according  to  the  co?n- 
plex  IJcus  in  us;  and  not  according  to  precife,  diRincl,  real 
£.J[inces  in  them,  is  plain  from  hence,  That  we  find  many  of 

the 
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the  Individuals  that  are  ranked  into  one  fort,  called  by  one 
common  Name,  and  fo  received  as  being  of  one  Specie Sy  have 
yet  Qualities  depending  on  their  real  Conftitutions,  as  far 
different  one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they 
are  accounted  to  differ  Jpccifically.  This,  as  it  is  eafy  to  be 
obferved  by  all,  who  have  to  do  with  natural  Bodies;  fo  Chy- 
miils  efpecially  are  often,  by  fad  Experience  convinced  of  it, 
when  they,  fometimes  in  vain,  feek  for  the  fame  Qualities  in 
one  parcel  of  Sulphur,  Antimony,  or  Vitriol,  which  they 
have  found  in  others.  For  though  they  are  Bodies  of  the  fame 
Species,  having  the  fame  nominal  Effence,  under  the  fame 
Name ;  yet  do  they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  Examination, 
betray  Qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fruftrate 
the  Expectation  and  Labour  of  very  wary  Chyniifts.  But  if 
Things  were  diftinguifhed  into  Species^  according  to  their  real 
Eflences,  it  would  be  as  impofiible  to  find  different  Properties 
in  any  two  individual  Subftances  of  the  fame  Species,  as  it  is 
to  find  different  Properties  in  two  Circles,  or  two  equilateral 
Triangles.  That  is  properly  the  EJJence  to  us,  which  deter- 
mines every  particular  to  this  or  that  Clajfis ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  Thing,  to  this  or  that  general  Name  :  and  what  can  that 
be  elfe,  but  that  abftra6t  Idea  to  which  that  Name  is  annexed? 
and  fo  has,  m  truth,  a  Reference,  not  fo  much  to  the  Being 
of  particular  Things,  as  to  their  general  Dejiominations. 

§.  9.  Nor  indeed  can  ive  rank,  and  fort 
Not  the  real  'things,  and  confequently  (which  is  the  end  of 
EJTence  nt^hich  forting)  denominate  them  by  their  real  EJfences^ 
ive  knonjj  not.  becaufe  we  know  them  not.  Our  Faculties  carry 
us  no  farther  towards  the  Knowledge  and  Di- 
flinction  of  Subitances,  than  a  Colieciion  of  thofe  fenhble  Ideasy 
which  we  obferve  in  them ;  which  however  made  with  the 
greateff:  diligence  and  exadlnefs,  v/e  are  capable  of,  yet  is 
more  remote  from  the  true  internal  Conffitution,  from  which 
thofe  Qualities  flow,  than,  as  I  faid,  a  Countryman's  Idea  is 
from  the  inward  Contrivance  of  that  famous  Clock  at  Strashurg^ 
whereof  he  only  fees  the  outward  Figure  and  Motions.  There 
is  not  fo  contemptible  a  Plant  or  Animal,  that  does  not  con- 
found the  moft  enlarged  Underftanding.  Though  the  familiar 
ufe  of  things  about  us,  take  off"  our  Wonder ;  yet  it  cures  not 
our  Ignorance.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  Stones,  we 
tread  on  j  or  the  Iron,  we  daily  handle,  we  prefently  find,  we 
know  not  their  Make ;  and  can  give  no  Reafon  of  the  different 
Qualities  we  find  in  them.  'Tis  evident  the  internal  Conftitu- 
tion,  whereon  their  Properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.   For 

to 
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to  go  no  farther  than  the  grofTeft  and  moft  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongft  them,  What  is  that  Texture  of  Parts,  that 
real  EJfcnce^  that  makes  Lead  and  Antimony  fufible  ;  Wood 
and  Stones  not?  What  makes  Lead  and  Iron  malleable;  Antimo- 
ny and  Stones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefe  come  fhort  of 
the  fine  Contrivances,  and  unconceivable  real  EJfcnces  of  Plants 
or  Animals,  every  one  knows.  The  Workmanfhip  of  the  All- 
wife  and  Powerful  God,  in  the  great  Fabrick  of  the  Univerie, 
and  every  part  thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  Capacity  and  Com- 
prehenfion  of  the  moft  inquifitive  and  intelligent  Alan,  than 
the  beft  Contrivance  of  the  moft  ingenious  Man,  doth  tiie 
Conceptions  of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational  Creatures.  There- 
fore we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  Things  into  Sorts,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  into  certain  ClafTes,  under  Names,  by  their  real 
Ejjences^  that  are  fo  far  from  our  Difcovery  or  Comprehenfion. 
A  blind  Man  may  as  foon  fort  things  by  their  Colours  ;  and  he 
that  has  loft  his  Smell,  as  well  diftii'.guifti  a  Lilly  and  a  Roie 
by  their  Odours,  as  by  thofe  internal  Conftitutions  which  he 
knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  diliinguifli  Sheep  and 
Goats  by  their  real  Ejpnces,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may 
be  pleafed  to  try  his  Skill  in  thofe  Species,  called  Cajftowary,  and 
Bluer echinch'io ;  and  by  their  internal  real  EjTences,  determine 
the  Boundaries  of  thofe  Species^  without  knowing  the  complex 
Idea  of  fenfible  Qualities,  that  each  of  thofe  Names  ftand  for 
in  the  Countries  where  tiiofe  Animals  are  to  be  found. 

§.  I  o.  Thofe  therefore  who  have  been  taught, 
that  the  feveral  Species  of  Subftances  had  their       .  ^^°^  fuhjlan- 
diftina  internal fuhjiantml  Forms;  and  that  it     ^l^lll''""' 
was  thofe  Forms  which  made  the  Diftinction  of     T      ^  ]\ 
oubuances  mto  their  true  opecies  and  Genera, 
were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  Way,  by  having  their  Minds  fet 
upon  fruiclefs  Enquiries  ?ih&v  fuhjlantial  Forms,  wholly  unintel- 
ligible, and  whereof  we  have  fcare  fo  much  as  any  obfcure,  or 
confufed  Conception  in  general. 

§.   II.   That  our  ranking  and   diJlinguiJlAng 
natural  Subjiances  into  Species,    confijh   in  the         crj^^^  ^fj^ 
nominal  Effenccs  the  Mind  makes,  and  not  in  the     mind E (fence  is 
real  EJfences  to  be  found  in  the  Things  them-     that  n-ihercby 
felves,  is  farther  evident  from  our  Ideas  of  Spirits,     nve    dijUnguiJh 
For  the  Mind  getting,  only  by  refleding  en  its     Species,  farther 
own  Operations,    thofe  fimple  Ideas  v/hich   it     e'ctdcnt  from 
attributes  to  Spirits,   it  hath,  or  can  have,  no     '^/"■'^^• 
other  Notion  of  Spirit,  but  by  attributing  all 
thofe  Operations,  it  finds  m  itielf,  to  a  fort  of  Beings,  with- 
out 
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out  Confideratlon  of  Matter.  And  even  the  mofl:  advanced 
Notion  we  have  of  God,"  is  but  attributing  the  fame  fimple 
Ideas  which  we  have  got  from  Refieition  on  what  we  find  in 
ourfelves,  and  which  we  conceive  to  have  more  Perfedlion  in 
them,  than  would  be  in  their  abfence,  attributing,  I  fay,  thofe 
iiniple  Ideas  to  him  in  an  unh'mited  Degree.  Thus  having  got 
from  refle6ling  on  ourfelves,  the  Idea  oi  Exijicnce,  Knowledge, 
Power,  and  Pleafure,  each  of  which  we  find  it  better  to  have 
than  to  want ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  each,  the  better ; 
joining  all  thefe  together,  with  Infinity  to  each  of  them,  we 
have  the  complex  Idea  of  an  Eternal,  Omnifcient,  Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely  Wife,  and  Happy  Being.  And  though  we  are 
told,  that  there  are  different  Species  cf  Angeh  ;  yet  we 
know  net  how  to  frame  diftin^l  fpecifick  Ideas  of  them  ;  not 
cut  of  any  Conceit,  that  the  Exiftence  of  more  Species  than 
one  of  Spirits,  is  impoffible :  But  becaufe  having  no  more 
fimple  Ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more)  applicable  to  fuch 
Beings,  but  only  thofe  {tw  taken  from  ourfelves,  and  from 
the  Actions  of  our  own  Minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delight- 
ed, and  moving  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  we  can  no  other- 
wife  diftinguilh  in  our  Conceptions  the  feveral  Species  cf 
Spirits,  one  from  another,  but  by  attributing  thofe  Operations 
and  Powers,  we  find  in  ourfelves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or 
lower  Degree  ;  and  fo  have  no  very  diftindt  fpecifick  Ideas  of 
Spirits,  except  only  of  GOD,  to  whom  we  attribute  both  Du- 
ration, and  ail  thofe  other  Ideas  with  Infinity  ;  to  the  other 
Spirits,  with  Limitation  :  Nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  do  we, 
between  GOD  and  them  in  our  Ideas,  put  any  difference  by 
any  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not 
of  the  other,  but  only  that  of  Infinity.  All  the  particular  Ideas 
of  Exiftence,  Knowledge,  Will,  Power,  and  Motion,  iffr. 
being  Ideas  derived  from  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,  we  at- 
tribute all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  Spirits,  with  the  difference 
only  of  Degrees,  to  the  utmoft  we  can  imagine,  even  Infinity, 
■when  we  would  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  Idea  of  the  firfl 
Being  ;  who  yet,  'tis  certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the 
real  Excellency  of  his  Nature,  from  the  higheft  and  perte(fl:eft 
of  all  created  Beings,  than  the  greatefl  Man,  nay,  pureft  Se- 
raphim, is  from  the  moft  contemptible  part  of  Matter  ;  and 
confequently  muft  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  Under- 
ftandings  can  conceive  of  him. 

Whereof  there  §•  12.  It  is  not  impoflible  to  conceive,  nor 
are  probably  repugnant  to  Reafon,  that  there  may  be  many 
mimberlefs  Spe-  Species  of  Spirits,  as  much  feparated  and  di- 
des.  verfified 
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verfmed  one  from  anothtr,  by  (Jirtinil  Properties,  whereof  we 
have  no  Ideas^  as  the  Species  ot    rtjnfible  Things  aie  diliin- 
guiflied  one  from  another,  by  Qjalities,  which  we  know,  and 
obferve  in  them.     That  there  fiiould  be  more  Species  c  f  in- 
telHgent  Creatures  above  us,    than  there  are  of  fenhble  and 
material  below  us,   is  probable  to  me  from  hence;  Tnat  in  all 
the  vifible  corporeal  World,  we  fee  no  Chafms,  or  Gaps.     All 
quite  down  from  us,  the  defcent  is  by  eafy  Steps,  and  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  Things,  that  in  each  remove  diner  very  little 
one  from  the  other.     There  are  Fiflies  that  have  Wings,  and 
are  not  Strangers  to  the  airy  Region  :  and  there  are  fome  Birds, 
that  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Water;    whofe  Blood   is  cold  as 
Fiflies,  and  their  Flefh  fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the  fcrupulous  rre 
allowed  them  on  Fifh-days.    There  are  Animals  fo  near  of  kin 
both  to  Birds  and  Beafts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both  :   Amphibious  Animals  link  the  Terreftrial  and  Aquatick 
together ;  Seals  live  at  Land  and  at  Sea,  and  Porpoifes  have 
the  warm  Blood  and  Entrails  of  a  Hog  j  not  to  mention  what 
is  confidently  reported  of  Mermaids,  or  Sea- men.     There  are 
fome  Brutes,  that  feem  to  have  as  much  Knowledge  and  Rea- 
fon,  as  fome  that  are  called  A4en  :  and  the  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
lowell  of  one,  and  the  higheft  of  the  other,  there  will  fcarce 
be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them  ;    and   fo  on 
till   we  come  to  the  loweft  and  the  moft  inorganical  Parts  of 
Matter,   we  (hall  find  every  where,    that  the  feveral   Species 
are  linked   together,    and   differ  but   in  almoft  infenfible  De- 
grees.    And  when  we  confider  the  infinite  Power  and  WifJom 
of  the  Maker,  we  have  Reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  fuitable  to 
the  magnificent  Harmony  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the  areat  De-_ 
iign  and  infinite  Goodnefs  of  the  Architedl,  that  the  Species  of 
Creatures  (hould  alfo,  by  gentle  Degrees,  afcend  upward  from 
us  toward  his  infinite  Perfedtion,  as  we  fee  they  craduallv  de- 
fcend  from  us  downwaids :   Which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have 
Reafon  then  to  be  pcrfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more  Species  of 
Creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  De- 
grees of  Perfedlion,  much  more  remote  from  the  Infinite  Being 
of  GOD,  than  we  are  from  the  loweft  State  of  Being,  and 
that  which  approaches  neareft  to  nothing.     And  yet  of  all  thofe 
diftin(5l  Species,  for  the  Reafons  above-faid,  we  have  no  clear 
diftina  Ideas. 

§.13.   But  to  return  to  the  Species  of        The  vovlr.al  Fjjlrxe 

corporeal  Subftances.   If  I  lliould  afk  any     that  of  the  Species,  pro- 

one  whether/f^and/F<7/^rwere  t  wo  diflindl:     'i-'edfrom  Water  and  Ice. 

Vol.  II.  E  Speciet 
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Species  of  Things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhould  be  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative:  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  fays,  they 
are  two  diftincl  Species,  is  in  the  right.  But  if  an  Eyigl'ij}man^ 
bred  in  "Jamaica,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  feen  nor  heard  of 
Ice,  coming  into  Erigland  in  the  Winter,  find  the  Water  he 
put  in  his  Bafon  at  Night,  in  a  great  part  frozen  in  the  Morn- 
ing, and  not  knowing  any  peculiar  Name  it  had,  (hould  tall 
it  hardened  Water  ;  I  afk.  Whether  this  would  be  a  new  Spe- 
cies to  him,  different  from  Water  ?  And,  I  think  it  would  be 
anfvrered  here,  It  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  Species,  any 
more  than  congealed  Jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  dirtind  Spe- 
cies, from  the  fame  Jelly  fluid  and  warm  ;  or  than  liquid 
Gold,  in  the  Furnace,  is  a  diftindl  Species  from  hard  Gold  in 
the  Hands  of  a  Workman.  And  if  this  be  fo,  'tis  plain,  that 
our  di/linSi  Species  are  nothing  but  diJlinSi  complex  Ideas,  ivith 
dijlindi  Names  amuxed  to  them.  'Tis  true,  every  Subftance 
that  exifts,  has  its  peculiar  Conftitution,  whereon  depend  thofe 
fenfible  Qiialities,  and  Powers,  we  obferve  in  it  :  But  the 
ranking  of  Things  into  Species,  which  is  nothing  but  forting 
them  under  feveral  Titles,  is  done  by  us,  according  to  the  Ideas 
that  we  have  of  them  :  Which  tho'  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  them 
by  Names ;  fo  that  w-e  may  be  able  to  difcourfe  of  them,  when 
we  have  them  not  prefent  before  us ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  it  to 
be  done  by  their  real  internal  Conftitutions,  and  that  Things 
exifting  are  diftinguifhed  by  Nature  into  Species,  by  real  EJJen- 
ces,  according  as  we  diftinguifh  them  into  Species  by  Names, 
we  (haii  be  liable  to  great  Miflakes. 

§.    14.  To  diftinguifh  fubftantial  Beings  into 

Difficulties       Species,  according  to  the  ufual  Suppofition,  that 

againji  a  cer-     there  are  certain  precife  Ejfences  or  Forms  of 

tain 'Number  of    things,    whereby  all   the    Individuals  exift:ing, 

real  EJJences.       are  by  Nature  diflinguifhed  into  Species,  thefe 

Things  are  necefTary  : 

§.  15.  Firji,  To  be  afiured,  that  Nature,  in  the  Produdion 
of  Things,  always  defigns  them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated 
eftablifhed  Ejfences,  which  are  to  be  the  Models  of  all  Things 
to  be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude  Senfe  it  is  ufually  pro- 
pofed,  would  need  fome  better  Explication,  before  it  can  fully 
be  aflented  to. 

§.  16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  neceflary  to  know,  whether 
Nature  alv/ays  attains  that  EJJ'ence,  it  defigns  in  the  Produ- 
<5lion  of  Things.  The  irregular  and  monflrous  Births,  that 
in  divers  forts  of  Animals  have  been  obferved,  will  always  give 
us  reafon  to  doubt  of  one,  or  both  of  thefe. 

§.  17. 
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§.  17.  Tfjirdlyy  It  ought  to  be  determined,  Whether  thofe 
we  call  Mon/lers  be  realJy  a  diltimit  Species^  acc^.rding  to  the 
fcholaftick  Notion  of  the  Word  Species  ;  fince  it  is  ceruin,  that 
every  thing  that  exifts,  has  its  particular  Conftituticn  :  Ar.d 
yet  we  find,  that  fome  of  thefe  monftrous  Produ£tions,  have 
few  or  none  of  thofe  Qiialities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult 
from  and  accompany  the  Eflence  of  that  Species,  from  wl.cure 
they  derive  their  Originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  Dcfcent, 
they  feem  to  belong. 

§.   1 8.  Fourthly,  The  real  EJJences  of  thofe 
Things,   which  we  diftinguifli  into  Species,   and         Our  nominal 
as  fo  diftinguiftied  we  name,  ought  to  be  known  ;     EJJences  of  Sub- 
i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  Ideas  of  thejn.     But  fince    -ft^""^'  "°j 
we  are  ignorant  in  thefe  four  Points,  the  fuppo-     P^^fi^^  y^'^' 
fed  real  EJJences  of  Things  ftand  us  7iot  in  Jlead     f,^^^^^, 
for  the  dijiinguijhing  Subjiatices  into  Species. 

§.  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this  Cafe  would 
be,  that  having  framed  perfeft  complex  Ideas  of  the  Properties 
of  things  flowing  from  their  difPerent  real  Efi'ences,  we  Ihould 
thereby  diftinguiih  them  into  Species.  But  neither  can  thh  be 
done  :  for  being  ignorant  of  the  real  Efi'ence  itfelf,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  know  all  thofe  Properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are  fo 
annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude,  that  that  Elfence  is  not  there,  and  fo  the  thing 
is  not  of  that  Species.  We  can  never  know  what  are  the  pre- 
cife  Number  of  Properties  depending  on  the  real  EiTence  of 
Gold,  any  one  of  which  failing,  the  real  Eflence  of  Gold,  and 
confequently  Gold,  would  not  be  there,  unlefs  we  knew  the 
real  EflTence  of  Gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined  that  Speci- 
es. By  the  Word  Gold  here,  I  mufl;  be  underftood  to  defign  a 
particular  piece  of  Matter  j  v.  g.  the  laft  Guinea  that  was 
coined.  For  if  it  fhould  fland  here  in  its  ordinary  Signification 
for  that  complex  Idea,  which  I  or  any  one  tlfe  calls  Gold  ; 
/".  e.  for  the  nominal  ElTence  of  Gold,  it  woi^ld  be  Jargon:  fo 
hard  is  it  to  fliew  the  various  Meaning  and  Imperfection  of 
Words,  when  we  have  nothing  elfe  but  Words  to  do  it  bv. 

§.  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  That  our  dijlinguifrAng  Suh- 
Jfances  into  Species  by  Names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real 
EJJences ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine  'em  ex- 
actly into  Species,  according  to  internal  elTential  Difi^erences. 

§.  21.   But  fince,  as  has  been  remarked,   we         p„^  yj,^/,  ^ 
have  need  of  genej-al  Words,  tho'  we  know  not     CoUeftion  as 
the  real  Efi'ences  of  Things ;  all  we  can  do,  is  to     our  tiame 
colled  fuch  a  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  by    fi^indsfor. 

E  2  Exanii- 
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Examination,  we  find  to  be  united  together  in  Things  exift- 
ing,  and  thereof  to  make  one  complex  Idea.  Which  the'  it 
be  not  the  real  Eflence  of  any  Subftance  that  exifts,  is  yet  the 
fpecifck  EJfcnce^  to  which  our  Name  belongs,  and  is  converti- 
ble with  it  ;  by  which  we  may  at  lead  try  the  Truth  of  thefe 
nominal  Effences.  For  Example,  There  be  that  fay,  that  tjie 
Ejfence  of  Body  is  Extenfion :  It  it  be  fo,  v/e  can  never  miftake 
in  putting  the  Eflence  of  any  thing  for  the  Thing  itfelf.  Let 
us  then  in  Difcourfe  put  Extenfion  for  Body:  and  when  we 
would  fay,  that  Body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  Extenfion  moves, 
and  fee  how  it  will  look.  He  that  fhould  fay,  that  one  Exten- 
fion by  impulfe  moves  another  Extenfion,  would,  by  the  bare 
Expreffion,  fufficiently  (hew  the  Abfurdity  of  fuch  a  Notion. 
The  Ejfence  of  any  thing,  in  refpecl  of  us,  is  the  whole  com- 
plex Idea,  comprehended  and  marked  by  that  Name;  and  in 
Subftances,  befides  the  feveral  diftindl  fimple  Ideas  that  make 
them  up,  the  confufed  one  of  Subffance,  or  of  an  unknown 
fupport  and  caufe  of  their  union,  is  always  a  part :  and  there- 
fore the  Ejfence  of  Body  is  not  bare  Extenfion,  but  an  extended 
folid  thing,  and  fo  to  fay  an  extended  folid  thing  moves,  or 
impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  fay  Body 
moves  or  impels.  Likewife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  Animal  is 
capable  of  Converfation,  is  all  one,  as  to  fay,  a  Man.  But  no  one 
will  fay.  That  Rationality  is  capable  of  Converfation,  becaufe  it 
makes  not  the  whole  Effence,  to  which  we  give  the  Name  Man. 
§.2  2.  There  are  Creatures  in  the  World  that 
OurahJiraB  j^aye  Shapes  like  ours,  but  are  Hairy,  and  want 
hlf'^^r  ^°  "^  Language,  and  Reafon.  There  are  Naturals 
SteTs-in:^  amongffus,  that  have  perfectly  our  Shape,  but 
iarce  \n  that  ^^^^  Reafon,  and  fome  of  them  Language  too. 
of  Man.  There  are  Creatures,  as 'tis  laid,  {ft  fides  penes 

Authorem,  but  there  appears  no  Contradidtion 
that  there  fliould  be  fuch )  that  with  Language  and  Reafon, 
and  a  fhape  in  other  Things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy 
Tails  ;  others  where  the  Males  h.ave  no  Beards,  and  others 
where  the  Females  have.  If  it  be  afked.  Whether  thefe  be  all 
Men,  or  no,  all  of  human  Species ;  'tis  plain,  the  Queftion  refers 
only  to  the  nominal  Eflence:  For  thofe  of  them  to  whom  the 
Definition  of  the  Word  Man,  or  the  complex  Idea  fignified  by 
that  Name,  agrees,  are  Men,  and  the  other  not.  But  if  the  En- 
quiry be  made  concerning  the  fuppofed  real  Effence  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  internal  Conflitution  and  Frame  of  thefe  feveral  Crea- 
tures be  fpecifically  different,  it  is  wholly  impoffible  for  us  to 
anfwer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our  fpccifick  Idea:  only  we 

have 
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have  Reafon  to  think,  that  where  the  Faculties,  or  outward 
Frame  fo  much  differs,  the  internal  Conllitution  is  not  exactly 
the  fame:  But  what  Difference  in  the  internal  real  Conflitu- 
tion  makes  a  fpecifick  Difference,  it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  j 
whilft  our  Mcafures  of  Species^  be,  as  they  are^  only  our  abftiaSi 
Idcas^  which  we  know  ;  and  not  that  internal  Conrtitution, 
wliich  makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  Difference  of  Hair 
only  on  the  Skin,  be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal  fpecifick 
Conftitution  between  a  Changeling  and  a  Drill,  when  they 
agree  in  Shape,  and  want  of  Reafon  and  Speech  ?  And  (hall  not 
the  want  of  Reafjn  and  Speech  be  a  Sign  to  us  of  different  real 
Conftitutions  an'i  Species  between  a  Cliangeling  and  a  reafona- 
ble  Man  ?  And  {o  of  the  refl,  if  we  pretend  that  the  Dillin- 
6tion  of  Species  or  Sorts  is  fixedly  eftabliflied  by  the  real  Frame, 
and  fecret  Conftitutions"  of  Things. 

§.  2  3 .  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  Power  of  5^,,;,,  „^^  ^■_ 
Propagation  in  Animals  by  the  mixture  of  Male  Ji'mguijhed  by 
and  p'emale,  and  in  Plants  by  Seeds,  keeps  the  feneration. 
fuppofed  real  Species  diftincl  and  entire.  For 
granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the  DiftIn6lion  of 
the  Species  of  things  no  farther  than  the  Tribes  of  Animals  and 
Vegetables.  What  muft  we  do  for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too 
it  is  not  fufficient:  for  if  Hiftory  lye  not.  Women  have  con- 
ceived by  Drills ;  and  what  real  Species,  by  that  meafure,  fuch 
a  Production  wilt  be  in  Nature,  will  be  a  new  Qiieftion  :  and  we 
have  Reafon  to  think  this  not  impoffible,  fince  Mules  and  Ju- 
marts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  Afs  and  a  Mare,  the 
other  from  the  mixture  of  a  Bull  and  a  Mare,  are  fo  frequent 
in  the  World.  I  once  faw  a  Creature  that  was  the  Iffue  of  a 
Cat  and  a  Rat,  and  had  the  plain  Marks  of  both  about  it;  where- 
in Nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  Pattern  of  neither  fort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  both  together.  To  which,  he 
that  fhall  add  the  monftrous  Produdtions,  that  are  (o  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  Nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the  race 
of  Animals,  to  determine  by  the  Pedigree  of  wV>zt  Species  every 
Animal's  IlTue  is ;  and  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  real  EJj'ence,  which 
he  thinks  certainly  conveyed  by  Generation,  and  has  alone  a 
right  to  the  fpecifick  Name.  But  farther,  if  the  Species  of  A- 
nimats  and  Plants  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  only  by  Propagation, 
muft  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  Sire  and  Dam  of  the  one,  and 
the  Plant  from  which  the  Seed  was  gathered,  that  produced  the 
other,  to  know  whether  this  be  a  Tyger  or  that  Tea  ? 

§.  24.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  'tis  evident.         Not  by  fub- 
thac  'tis  their  own  CoUedions  of  fenfible  Qua- .  Jiantial  Forms. 

E  3  lities^ 
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lities,  that  Men  make  the  Effences  of  their  feveral  forts  of 
Subitances ;  and  that  their  real  internal  Strudures  are  not 
confidered  by  the  greateft  part  of  Men,  in  the  forting  them. 
Much  lefs  were  any  fubftantial  Forms  ever  thought  on  by  any, 
but  thofe  v/ho  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  World  learned  the 
Language  of  the  Schools  ;  and  yet  thofe  ignorant  Men,  who 
pretend  not  any  infight  into  real  EfTences,  nor  trouble 
themfelves  about  fubftantial  Forms,  but  are  content  with  know- 
ing Things  one  from  another,  by  their  fenfible  Qualities,  are 
often  better  acquainted  with  their  Differences,  can  more  nicely 
diftinguifh  them  from  their  Ufes,  and  better  know  what  they 
may  expeiSl  from  each,  than  thofe  learned  quick  fightcd  Men, 
v/ho  look  fo  deep  into  them,  and  talk  fo  confidently  of  fome- 
thing  more  hidden  and  eflential. 

§.  25.   But  fuppofing  that  the  ;v^/-£^«^^;  of 

The  (pecifick     Subftances    were    difcoverable    by    thofe     that 

EJfences  are         would  feverely  apply  themfelves  to  that  Enqui- 

made    by    the     ry  ;  yet  we  could  not  reafonably  think,    that 

Mvid.  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  Names,   was 

regulated  by  thofe  internal  real  Conftitutions,  or 
any  thing  elfe  but  their  obvious  Appearances :  fince  Languages, 
in  all  Countries,  have  been  eftabliihed  long  before  Sciences.  So 
that  they  have  not  been  Philofophers,  or  Logicians,  or  fuch 
who  have  troubled  themfelves  about  Forms  and  EJfences  ;  that 
have  made  the  general  Names  that  are  in  ufe  amongft  the  fe- 
veral Nations  cf  Men  :  But  thofe,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive 
Terms,  have  for  the  molt  part,  in  all  Languages,  received 
their  Birth  and  Signification  from  ignorant  and  illiterate  People, 
who  forted  and  denominated  Things,  by  thofe  fenfible  Quali- 
ties they  found  in  them,  thereby  to  fignify  them  when  ablent, 
to  others,  whether  they  had  an  occahon  to  mention  a  Sort  or 
a  particular  Thing. 

§.26.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we  fort 

Lcerefore-ce-     ^j^^.  name  Subftances  by  their  nominal,  and  not 

ry  -various  and     ^^^^^  ^^^j  f^^„^^_j      j^e  next  thing  to  be   con- 

liuered  is,  how,  and  bv  whom  thele  tjjences 
come  to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  'tis  evident  they  are  made 
by  the  Mind,  and  not  by  Nature;  For  were  they  Nature's 
Workmanfhip  they  could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  fe- 
veral Men,  as  experience  tells  us  they  are.  For  if  v/e  will  ex- 
amine it,  we  fhajl  not  find  the  nominal  Efience  of  any  one  Spe- 
cies of  Subftances,  in  all  Men  the  fame;  no  not  of  that,  which 
of  all  others  we  are  the  moft  intimately  acquainted  with.  It 
could  not  pofTibly  be,  that  the  abfirad  Idea,  to  which  the  Name 

Man 
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Man  is  given,  fhould  be  different  in  feveral  ivien,  if  it  were  of 
Nature's  making  ;  and  that  to  one  it  ftould  be  Animal  Ratio- 
nale^  and  to  another.  Animal  implume  blpes  latis  unguibus.  He 
that  annexes  the  Name  Alan  to  a  complex  Idca^  made  up  of 
Senfe  and  fpuntaneous  Motion,  joined  to  a  Body  of  fuch  a  Shape, 
has  thereby  one  Eflcnce  of  the  Species  Man :  And  he  that,  up- 
on farther  Examination,  adds  Rationality,  has  another  Effence 
of  the  Species  he  calls  A^an  :  By  which  means  the  fame  indivi- 
dual will  be  a  true  Man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fo  to  the 
other.  I  think,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright 
Figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  eifential  difference  of  the 
Species  Man  ;  and  yet  how  far  Men  determine  of  the  forts  of 
Animals,  rather  by  their  Shape,  than  Defcent,  is  very  vifible  ; 
fince  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated,  whether  feveral  hu- 
man Fastus's  fhould  be  preferved,  or  received  to  Baptifm,  or 
no,  only  becaufe  of  the  difference  of  their  outward  Configura- 
tion, from  the  ordinary  make  of  Children,  without  knowing 
whether  they  were  not  as  capable  of  Reafon  as  Infants  caft  in 
another  Mould  :  fome  whereof,  tho'  of  an  approved  Shin  ,  are 
never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  Reafon,  all  their  Lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  Ape,  or  an  Elephant ;  and  never  give 
any  Signs  of  being  aded  by  a  rational  Soul.  Whereby  it  is 
evident,  that  the  outward  Figure,  which  only  was  found  want- 
ing, and  not  the  Faculty  of  Reafon,  which  no  Body  could  know 
would  be  wanting  in  its  due  Seafon,  was  made  effential  to  the 
human  Species.  The  Learned  Divine  and  Lawyer,  muff,  oa 
fuch  Occafions,  renounce  his  facred  Definition  of  Animal  Ra- 
tionale, and  fubftitute  fome  other  Effence  of  the  human  Spe- 
cies. Monfieur  Menage  furniflies  us  with  an  Example  v.'orth 
the  taking  Notice  of  on  this  Occafion.  injen  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Martin,  fays  he,  was  born,  he  had  fo  little  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Man,  that  he  befpake  him  rather  a  Monfler.  It  zvas  for  fome 
time  under  Deliberation,  whether  he  Jhould  be  baptized  or  no. 
However,  he  was  baptised,  and  declared  a  Man  provifionally, 
[till  time  fhould  fhew  what  he  would  prove.]  Nature  had 
moulded  him  fo  untowardly,  that  he  luas  called  all  his  Life  the 
Abbot  y[z\ot.me,  i.e.  lU-fhaped.  iif^  w^j  o/"Caen.  Menagiana 
■J-J-l.  This  Child  we  fee  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
Species  of  Alan,  barely  by  his  Shape.  He  efcaped  very  narrowly 
as  he  was,  and  'tis  certain  a  Figure  a  little  more  odly  turned  had 
caft  him,  and  he  had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pafs  for  a  Man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  Reafon  given,  why, 
it  the  Lineaments  of  his  Face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  ra- 
tional Soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him,  why  a  Vifagc 
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fomewhat  longer,  or  a  Nofc  flatter,  or  a  wider  Mouth,  could 
rot  have  confided,  as  well  as  tiiC  reft  of  his  ill  Figure,  with 
fuch  a  Soul,  fuch  Parts  as  made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  ca- 
pable to  be  a  Dignitary  m  the  Church. 

§.27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confifts  the  pre- 
cife  and   immoveable  Boundaries  of  that  Species  ?  'Tis  plain,  if 
we  examine,   th'>re  is  -no  fucli   Fhifig  made  by  Nature^  and  efta* 
bliihed  by  her  amongit  Men.     The  real  Ellence  of  tiiat,  or 
any  other  fort  of  Subftances,  'tis  evident  we  know  pot;  and 
therefore  are  fo  undetermined  in  our  nominal  Effences,  which 
we  make  ourfelves,   tiiat  if  feveral  Men  were  to  be  afked,  con- 
ceri'tng  fome  odly  fhaped  Fcstus^  as  foon  as  born,  whether  it 
were  a  Man^  or  no,  'tis  paft  doubt,  one  flioulc  meet  witli  dif- 
ferent Anfwers.     Which  could  not  happen,  if  the  nominal  Ef- 
fences,  whereby  we  limit  and  diftinguiih  the  Species  of  Subftan- 
ces, were  not  made  by  Man,  with  fome  Liberty ;    but  were 
exatffly  copied  from  precife  Boundaries  fet  by  Nature,  whereby 
it  diilinguifhed  all  Subftances  into  certain  Species.     Who  would 
undertake  to  refolve  v/hat  Species  that  Monfter  was  of,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Llcetus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.   with  a  Man's  Head  and 
Hog's  Body  ?  Or  thofe  other,  which  to  the  Bodies  of  Men  had 
the  Heads  of  Beafts,  as  Dogs,  Horfes,  CSf^.  If  any  of  thefe  Crea- 
tures h.AU  lived,  and  could  have  fpoke,  it  would  have  increafed 
the  Difiiculty.     Had  the  upper  part,    to  the  middle,  been  of 
Hufijan  Shape,  and  all  beiow  Swine;  had  it  been  Murder  to 
deftroy  it  ?  or  muft  the  Biftiop  have  been  confulted,  whether  it 
were  Man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  Font,  or  no  ?   As  I  have 
been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  Years  fince,  in  fome- 
what a  like  Cafe.    So  uncertain  are  the  Boundaries  of  Species  of 
Animals  to  us,  who  have  no  other  Meafures  than  the  complex 
Ideas  of  our  own  colledling :  And  fo  far  are  we  from  certainly 
knowing  what  a  Man  is ;  tho'  perhaps  it  will  be  judged  great 
Ignorance  to  make  any  doubt  about  it.     And  yet,  I  think,  I 
may  fay,   that  the  certain  Boundaries  of  that  Species,  are  fo  far 
from  being  determined,  and  the  precife  NumDer  of  fimple  Ideas, 
which  make  the  nominal  Eiiencc,  fo  far  from  being  fettled, 
and  perfe<3;iy  known,   that  very  material  Doubts  may  ftill  arife 
about  it :  And  I  imagine,  none  of  the  Definitions  of  the  Word 
Man,  whicli.  we  yet  have,  nor  Defcriptions  of  that  fort  of  Ani- 
mal, are  fo  perfect  and  exaft,  as  to  fatisfy  a  confiderate  inqui- 
fitive  Perfon  ;  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  Confent,  and  to  be 
that  which  Men  would  every  where  ftick  by,  in  the  Decifion 
of  Cafes,  and  determining  of  Life  and  Death,  Baptifm  or  no 
Baptifm,  in  Produdions  that  might  happen, 

§.  28. 
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%.  28.  Bat  though  thefe  nominal  EJfences  of 
Subjiances  are  made^by  the  Mii.d,  they  are  not         ^«'   «"'  fi 
yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe  of  mixed  Modes.     ^^^^^mJ^. 
To  the  making  of  any  nominal  Eflence,  it  is  ne- 
celVary,  i'7r/?,"That  the  Ideas  whereof  it  confifts,  have  fuch  an 
Union  at.  ro  make  but  one  Idea^  how  compounded  loever.     5^- 
condly^    That  the  particular  Meas  fo  united,    be  exactly  the 
fame,  neither  more  nor  iefs.   For  if  two  abftrad  complex  Ideas, 
differ  either  in  Number  or  Sorts,  of  their  component  Parts, 
they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  Effence. 
In  the  firft  of  tbele,  the  Mind  in  making  its  complex  Ideas  of 
Subltances,  only  follows  Nature ;  and  puLs  none  together,  which 
are  not  fupp<ifed  to  have  an  Union  in  Nature.     No  body  joins 
the  Voice  of  a  Sheep,  with  the  Shape  of  a  Horfe;  nor  the  Co- 
lour ot  Lead,  with  the  Wei^.ht  and  Fixednefs  of  Gold,  to  be  the 
complex  Ideas,  of  any  real  Subllances;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to 
fill  his  Heau  with  Chimeras,  and  his  Difcourfe  with  unintelli- 
gible Words.   A4en  oblerving  certain  Qualities  always  joined  and 
exifting  t02;ether,  therein  copied  Nature  j  and  of /a^e'^j  fo  uni- 
ted, made  their  complex  ones  of  S'jhihmces.  For  tho'  Men  may- 
make  what  complex  Ideas  they  pieafe,  and  give  v.'hat  Names  to 
them  they  will ;  yet  if  they  will  be  underftood,  when  they  fpeak 
of  things  really  exifting,  they  muft  in  fome  degree,  conform 
their  Ideas  to  the  Things  they  would  fpeak  of:  Or  elle  Men's 
Language  will  be  like  that  of  Babel;  and  every  Man's  Words 
being  intelligible  only   to  himfelf,    would   no  longer  ferve  to 
Converfation,  and  the  ordinary  Affairs  of  Life,  if  the  Z^^^i  they 
ftand  for  be  not  fome  way  anf.vcring  the  common  appearances 
and  agreement  of  Subftances,  as  they  really  exift. 

§.  29.  Secondly,  Though  the  Mind  of  Man,  Tho'ueryim- 
in  making  its  complex  Ideas  of  Subjiances,  never  perfeSi. 
puts  anv  together  that  do  not  really,  or  are  not 
fuppofed  to  co-exift;  and  fo  it  truly  borrows  that  Union  from 
Nature :  Yet  the  Number  it  combines,  depends  upon  the  vari- 
ous Care,  Indujlry  or  Fancy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  gene- 
rally content  themfelves  with  fome  it^  feniibie  obvious  Quali- 
ties ;  and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  cut  others  as  material, 
and  as  firmly  united,  as  thofe  that  they  take.  Of  fenfible 
Subftances  there  are  two  forts;  one  of  organized  Bodies,  which 
are  propagated  by  Seed  ;  and  in  thefe,  the  Shape  is  that, 
which  to  us  is  the  leading  Quality,  and  moft  charadleriftical 
Part,  that  determines  the  ^pmi-j;  And  therefore  in  Vegetables 
and  Animals,  an  extended  folid  Subftance  of  fuch  a  certain 
Figure  ufually  ferves  the  turn.     For  however  fome  Men  feem 
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to  prize  their  Definition  of  Anhnal  Rationale.,  yet  fhould  there 
a  Creature  be  found,  that  had  Language  and  Reafon,  but  par- 
took not  oF  the  ufual  Shape  of  a  Man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly 
pafs  for  a  Man^  how  much  foevcr  it  were  Animal  Rationale. 
And  if  Balaam^  Ak  had,  all  his  Life,  difcourfed  as  rationally 
as  he  did  once  with  his  Mafter,  I  doubt  yet,  whether  any  one 
would  have  thought  him  worthy  the  Name  Man,  or  allowed^ 
him  to  be  of  the  fame  Species  with  himfeif.  As  in  Vegetables 
and  Animals  'tis  the  Shape,  fo  in  moft  other  Bodies,  not  pro- 
pagated by  Seed,  'tis  the  Colour  we  moft  fix  on,  and  are 
moft  led  by.  Thus  where  we  find  the  Colour  of  Gold,  v/e  are 
apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  Qualities,  comprehended  in  our 
complex  Idea,  to  be  there  alfo:  and  we  commonly"  take  thefe 
two  obvious  Qualities,  viz.  Shape  and  Colour,  for  fo  pre- 
fumptive  Ideas  of  feveral  Species,  that  in  a  good  Pidlure,  we 
readily  fay,  this  is  a  Lion,  and  that  a  Rofe;  this  is  a  Gold, 
and  that  a  Silver  Goblet,  only  by  the  different  Figures  and 
Colours,  reprefented  to  the  Eve  by  the  Pencil. 

§•  3=^«  But  though  this  ferves  well  enough  for 

r      '\  -^^         grofsand  confufed  Conceptions,  and  unaccurate 
Jerves  for  com-      ^  ,_,,.  j,.*^,  .  ,, 

«•«  Con-ver/e.       ^^Y^  °^  Talkmg  and  Thm  Icuig ;  yet  Men  are  far 
enough  from  having  agreed  on  the  precife  number 
of  ftmple  Ideas  or  Qualities,    belonging  to  any  fort  of   Things^ 
figyiified  by  its  Name.    Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  fince  it  requires  much 
Time,  Pains  and  Skill,  i\x\£t  Enquiry,  and  long  Examination, 
to  find  out  v/hat,  and  hov/  many  thofe  Simp'e  Ideas  are,  which 
are  conftantly  and  infeparably  united  in  Nature,  and  are  always 
to  he  found  together  in  the  fame  Subjed.     Moft  Men  wanting 
either  Time,  Inclination,  or  Induftry,  enough  for  this,  even 
to    fome  tolerable  degree,    content  themfeves  with  fome  iew 
obvious,  and  outward  Appearances  of  Things,  thereby  readily 
to  diftinguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common  Affairs  of  Life. 
And  fo,  without  farther  Examination,  give  them  Names,  or 
take  up  the  Names  already  in  ufe.     Which,  though  in  com- 
mon Converfation  they  pafs  v/ell  enough  for  the  Signs  of  fome 
kw  obvious  Qualities  co-exifting,     are  yet  far  enough   from 
comprehending,    in  a  fettled  Signification,    a  precife  Number 
of  fun  pie  Ideas,  much  lefs  all  thofe  v^hich  are  united  in  Na- 
ture.    He  that  fhall  confider,  after  fo  much  ftir  about  Genus 
and  Species,  and  fucii  a  deal  of  Talk  of  fpecifick  Differences, 
how  few  Words  we  have  yet  fettled  Definitions  of,  may,  with 
Reafon,   imagine,    that  thofe  Forms,    which  there  hath   been 
fo  much  Noife  made  about,  are  only  Chima^ras,  which  give  us 
no  Light  into  the  fpecifick  Natures  of  Things.     And  he  that 
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(hall  confider,  how  far  the  Names  of  Su'oftances  are  from  having 
Significations,  wherein  all  who  ufe  them  do  agree,  will  have 
Reafon  to  conclude,  that  though  the  nominal  Eflences  of  Sub- 
ftances  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from  Nature,  yet  they  are 
all,  or  moft  of  them  very  imperfe£l:.  Since  the  Compofition 
of  thofe  complex  Ideas  are,  in  feveral  Men,  very  different : 
and  therefore,  that  thefe  Boundaries  of  Species,  are  as  Men, 
and  not  as  Nature  makes  them,  if  at  leaft  there  are  in  Nature 
any  fuch  prefixed  Bounds.  'Tis  true,  that  many  particular 
Subftances  are  fo  made  by  Nature,  that  they  have  agreement 
and  likenefs  one  with  another,  and  fo  afford  a  Foundation  of 
being  ranked  into  Sorts.  But  the  forting  of  Things  by  us,  or 
the  making  of  determinate  Specie!-,  being  in  order  to  naming 
and  comprehending  them  under  general  Terms,  I  cannot  fee 
how  it  can  be  properly  faid,  that  Nature  fets  the  Boundaries 
of  the  Species  of  Things:  Or  if  it  be  fo,  our  Boundaries  of 
Species  are  not  exactly  conformable  to  thofe  in  Nature.  For  we 
having  need  of  general  Names  for  prefent  ufe,  ftay  not  for  a 
perfe£l  Difcovery  of  all  thofe  Qualities,  which  would  beft  fhew 
us  their  mofl  material  Differences  and  Agreements;  but  we 
ourfeives  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  Appearances,  into 
Species,  that  we  may  the  eafier,  under  general  Names,  com- 
municate our  Thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no  other 
Knowledge  of  any  Subflance,  but  of  the  fimple  Ideas  that  are 
united  in  it;  and  obferving  feveral  particular  Things  to  agree 
with  others,  in  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  we  make  that 
Colle(ftion  our  fpecifick  Idea,  and  give  it  a  general  Name ; 
that  in  recording  our  own  Thoughts,  and  in  cur  Difcourfe  with 
others,  we  may  in  one  fliort  Word  defign  all  the  Individuals 
that  agree  in  that  complex  Idea,  without  enumerating  the 
fimple  Ideas  that  make  it  up ;  and  fo  not  wafte  our  Time  and 
Breath  in  tedious  Defcriptions;  which  we  fee  they  are  fain 
to  do,  who  would  difcourfe  of  any  new  Sort  of  Things,  they 
have  not  yet  a  Name  for. 

§.31.  But  however,  thefe  Species  of  Subftances 
pafs  well  enough  in  ordinary  Converfation,  it  is      -  EJjfences   of 
plain,  that  this  complex  Idea,  wherein  they  ob-     flffam" 
ferve  feveral  Individuals  to  agree,  is  by  different     j^Jme^nien 
Men,  made  very  differently ;  by  fome  more,  and     different. 
others  lefs  accurately.  In  fome,  this  complex  Idea 
contains  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  fmaller  Number  of  Qualities; 
and  fo  is  apparently  fuch  as  the  Mind  makes  it.     The  yellow 
fhining  Colour  makes  Gold  to  Children;  others  add  Weight, 
Malleablencfsj  and  Fufibility  j  and  others  yet  other  Qualities, 

which 
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which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  Colour,  as  conftantly 
as  its  Weight  and  Fufibility  :  For  in  all  thefe,  and  the  like 
Qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  Right  to  be  put  into  the  complex 
Idea  of  that  Subftance,  wherein  they  are  all  joined,  as  another. 
And  therefore  different  Men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  feveral 
fimpje  Ideas^  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their  various 
Examination,  Skill,  or  Obfervation  of  that  Subjed,  hav^ 
different  Ejfences  of  Gold;  which  mult  therefore  be  of  their  own, 
and  not  of  Natures  makincr. 

§.  32.  If  the  Number  of  fimple  Ideas  that  make 
The  morege-     ^jj^  nominal  Ejjence  of  the  lowelt  Species^  or  firft 
-alozir  Ideas     ^^^^ j^     ^^  J,, jiv.juals,   detends  on  the  Mind  of 
the  more       \/r  ■      n         11    ^l  u  •    •  l 

'plete  and  ■'*^^"»  varioully  collectmg  them,  it  is  much  more 
partial  they  evident  that  they  do  fo,  in  the  mere  comprehen- 
are.  ^^e  Claffs,  which,  by  the  Mafvers  of  Logick  are 

called  Genera.  Thefe  are  complex  lueas  dellgn- 
edly  imperfeft:  And  'tis  vihble  at  frrft  light,  that  feveral  of 
thofe  Qvjalities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Things  themfelves, 
are  purpofeiy  left  out  of  generical  Ideas.  For  as  the  Mind,  to 
make  general  Ideas,  conipiehending  feveral  particulars,  leaves 
out  thofe  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  fuch  otlier  that  make  them 
incommunicable  to  more  than  one  Individual ;  fo  to  make  other 
yet  more  general  Ideas^  that  may  comprehend  different  forts,  it 
leaves  out  thofe  Qiialities  that  diilinguifh  them,  and  puts  into 
its  nev/  Colledtion,  only  fuch  Ideas,  as  are  common  to  feveral 
forts.  The  fame  Convenience  that  made  Men  exprefs  feveral 
Parcels  of  yellow  Matter  coming  from  Guinea  and  Peru,  un- 
der one  Name,  fets  them  alfo  upon  making  of  one  Name,  that 
may  comprehend  both  Gold  and  Silver,  and  fome  other  Bodies 
of  different  forts.  This  is  done  by  leaving  out  thofe  Quali- 
ties, which  are  peculiar  to  each  fort  5  and  retaining  a  complex 
Idea  made  up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all.  To  which 
the  Name  Metal  being  annexed,  there  is'a  Genus  conftituted  ; 
the  Effence  whereof  being  that  abdravSt  Idea,  containing  only 
Malleablenefs  and  Fufibility,  with  certain  Degrees  of  Weight 
and  Fixednefs,  wherein  feme  Bodies  of  feveral  Kinds  agree, 
leaves  out  the  Colour,  and  other  Qualities  peculiar  to  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  the  other  forts  comprehended  under  the  Name 
Metal.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  Men  follow  net  exaftly  the 
Patterns  fet  them  by  Nature,  when  they  make  their  General 
Ideas  of  Sublhnces;  fince  there  is  no  Body  to  be  found,  which 
has  barely  Malleablenefs  and  Fufibility  in  it,  without  other 
Qualities  as  infeperable  as  thofe.  But  Men,  in  making  their 
general  Ideas^  feeking  more  the  convenience  of  Language  and 
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quick  difpatch,  by  fliort  and  comprehenfive  Signs,  than  the 
true  and  precife  Nature  of  Things,  as  they  exift,  have,  in  the 
framing  their  abftraft  Ideas^  chiefly  purfued  that  eiid,  which 
was  to  be  furniftied  with  ftore  of  general  and  varioufly  com- 
prehenfive Names.  So  that  in  this  whole  Bufinefs  of  Genera 
and  Species,  the  Genus,  or  more  com j^rehen five,  is  but  a  partial 
Conception  of  what  is  in  the  Species,  and  the  Species,  but  a 
partial  Idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  each  Individual.  If 
therefore  any  one  will  think,  that  a  Man,  and  a  Horfe,  and  an 
Animal,  and  a  Plant,  dffc.  are  diftinguilhed  by  real  Eflences 
made  by  Nature,  he  muft  think  Nature  to  be  very  liberal  of 
thefe  real  Eflences,  making  one  for  Body,  another  for  an  Ani- 
mal, and  another  for  a  Horfe ;  and  all  thefe  Ejjhices  liberally 
beftowed  upon  Bucephalus.  -But  if  we  would  rightly  confider 
what  is  done,  in  all  thefe  Genera  and  Species,  or  Sorts,  we  ftiould 
find,  that  there  is  no  new  Thing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs 
comprehenfive  Signs,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs, 
in  a  few  Syllables,  great  Numbers  of  particular  Things,  as  they 
agree  in  more  or  lefs  general  Conceptions,  which  we  have 
framed  to  that  purpofe.  In  all  which  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  more  general  Term  is  always  the  Name  of  a  lefs  complex 
Idea;  and  that  each  Genus  is  but  a  partial  Conception  of  the 
Species  comprehended  under  it.  So  that  if  thefe  abftra6l  gene- 
ral Ideas  be  thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  refpe(5l 
of  a  certain  eftablifted  Relation  between  them  and  certain 
Names,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  them  ;  and  not  in 
refpe<51  of  any  thing  exifling,  as  made  by  Nature, 

§.33.  This  is  adjujled  to  the  true  end  of  Speech,         ^  .      .. 

which   is  to  be  the  eafief!:  and  fliorteft  way   of  ".^^   , 

XT     •  T^         1        11  commodated 

communicating  our  Notions,     ror  thus  he  that     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

would  make   and  difcourfe  of  things,    as  they     Speech. 

agreed  in  the  complex  Idea  of  Extenfion  and 

Solidity,    needed  but  ufe  the  Word   Body  to  denote  all   fuch. 

He  that  to  thefe  would  join  others,    fignificd  by  the  Words 

Life,   Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  needed  but  ufe  the  word 

Animal,  to   fignify  all  which  partook  of   thofe  Ideas:  and  he 

that  had  made  a  complex  Idea  of  a  Body,  with  Life,  Senfe,  and 

Motion,  with  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning,  and  a  certain  Shape 

joined   to  it,     needed   but   ufe  the   fhort  Monofvllable  Man, 

to    exprefs  all    Particulars    that   correfpond   to   that  complex 

Idea.     This  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  Genus  ?iX\^  Species:  And 

this  Men  do,   without  any  Coiifideration  of   real  EJJences  or 

fuhflantial  Forms,    which  come  not  within  the  reach  of   our 

Knowledge,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things 3  nor  within  the 
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Signification  of  our   Words,  when  we  difcourfe  with  others, 
§.34.  Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a  fort  of 

Contaries '"       ^'''^^'  ^  ''*^^'>'  ^^"^ '"  ^^'  7"^""'''^  P^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^hree 
or  four  Foot  High,  with  a  Covering  of  fomething 

between  Feathers  and  Flair,  of  a  dark  brown  Colour,  without 

Wings,  but  in  the  Pl^ce  thereof,   two  or  three  little  Branches,, 

coming  down  like  Sprigs  of  Spanijh  Broom  ;  long  great  Legs, 

with  Feet  only   of  three  Claws,  and  without  a  Tail ;  I  muft 

make  this  Defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  underftand 

me:  But  when  I  am  told,  that  the  Name  of  it  is  CaJJuaris,  I 

may  then  \i(g  that  Word  to  (land  in  difcourfe  for  all  my  complex 

Idea   mentioned  in  that    Defcription ;    though  by    that   word 

which  is  now  become  a  fpecifick  Name,  I  know  no  more  of  the 

real  Effence,  or  Conftitution  of  that  fort  of  Animals,  than  I 

did  before;  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  Nature  of  that 

Species  of  Birds,   before  I  learned  the  Name,    as  many  Eng- 

lijhmeyi  do  of  Swans,  or  Herons,  which  are  fpecifick  Names, 

very  well  known  of  forts  of  Birds  common  in  England. 

§.  35.  From  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  evident. 

Men  deter-       that  Men  make  fort$  of  Things.      For  it  being 

mine  the  forts.       different    EJJ'ences    alone    that    make   different 

Species^  'tis  plain,    that  they  who  make  thofe 

abflra£t   Ideas^    which  are  the    nominal    EJfences^    do  thereby 

make  the  Species,    or  Sort.     Should   there  be  a  Body  found, 

having    all   the  other   Qualities  of    Gold,    except   Malleable- 

nefs,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  Queftion  whether  it  were 

Gold  or  no  j    /.  e.  whether  it  were  of   that    Species.      This 

could   be  determined   only    by  that    abflradt    Idea,    to  which 

every  one  annexed  the  Name  Gold;  fo  that  it  would  be  true 

Gold   to  him,  and   belong   to  that  Species    who    included  not 

Malleablenefs  in   his  no?ninal  EjJ'ence,    fignified  by  the  Sound 

Gold;  and  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  not  be  true  Gold,  or 

of  that  Species   to    him,   who  included   Malleablenefs  in    his 

fpecifick  Idea,     And,    who,  I  pray,   is  it,  that  makes   thefe 

diverfe    Species,    even  under  one   and    the   fame   Name,    but 

Men  that  make  two  different  abflrad  Ideas,    confifting  not 

exadly  of  the  fame  ColletStion  of  Qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere 

Suppofition  to  imagine,  that  a  Body  may  exift,  wherein  the 

other  obvious  Qualities  of  Gold  may  be  without  Malleablenefs ; 

fince  it  is  certain,  that  Gold  itfelf  will  be  fometimes  fo  eager, 

(as  Artifls  call  it)  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  Hammer,  as 

Glafs  itfelf.     What  we  have  faid  of  the  putting  in,  or  leaving 

Malleablenefs  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  the  Name  Gold  is  by 

any  one  annexed  to,    may  be  faid   of  its  peculiar  Weight, 

Fixednefs, 
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Fixednefs,  and  feveral  other  the  like  Qi.;a]itics :  For  whatfo- 
ever  is  left  out,  or  put  in,  'tis  ftill  the  complex  Idea  to  which 
that  Name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  Species:  and  as  any- 
particular  parcel  of  Matter  anfv/ers  that  Idea,  fo  the  Name  of 
the  fort  belougs  truly  to  it  j  and  it  is  of  that  Species.  And 
thus  any  thing  h  true  Cohl,  perfed  Metal.  All  which  Deter- 
mination of  the  Species,  'tis  plain,  depends  on  tne  Underftand- 
ing  of  Man,  making  this  or  that  complex  Idea. 

§.  36.  This  then,  in  fhort,  is  the  Cafe:  Na- 
ture  makes  many    particular    Things  which    do     Nature  makes 
agree  one  with  another,  in  mnny  fenfible  Quali-     the  Similitude. 
ties,  and  probably  too,  in  their  internal  Frame 
and  Conftitution:    but  'tis  not    this  real  EJfence   that   diftin- 
guifhes  them  \w\.o  Species ;  'tis  Men,  who,  taking  occahon  from 
the  Qualities  they  find  united  in  them,  and   wherein  they  ob- 
fervc  often  feveral  Individuals  to  agree,  ravge  them  into  forts, 
in  order  to  their  Naming,  for  the  convenience  of  com prehen five 
Signs ;  under  which  Individuals,  according  to  their  Conformity 
to  this  or  that  abftra<?l  Idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  under  En- 
fignsj  fo  that  this  is  of  the  Blue,  that  the  Red  Regiment;  tliis 
is  a  Man,  that  a  Drill :  And  in  this,  I  think,  confitts  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  Genus  and  Species. 

§.  37.  I  do  not  deny,  but  Nature,  in  the  conflant  Produ<flion 
of  particular  Beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various, 
but  very  much  alike,  and  of  kin  one  to  another:  But  I  think  it 
neverthelefs  true,  that  the  Boundaries  of  the  Species,  ivhereby 
Men  fort  them,  arc  made  by  Men  j  fmce  the  Effences  of  the 
Species,  diftinguiftied  by  different  Names,  are,  as  has  been 
proved,  of  Man's  making,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the  inter- 
nal Nature  of  the  Things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  we 
may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of  Things,  is  the  Work- 
man(hip  of  Men. 

§.  j8.  One  thing,  I  doubt  not,  but  will  feem 
very  flrange  in  this Do^rine ;  which  is,  that  from  ^f^^^.^  fjTr 
what  has  been  faid,  it  will  follow,  that  each  ab-  r  "  "  /' 
JiraSi  Idea,  with  a  Name  to  it,  makes  a  diJlinSf 
Species.  But  who  can  help  it,  if  Truth  will  have  it  fo?  Fcr  fo 
it  muft  remain  till  fome  body  can  fliew  us  the  Species  of  Things, 
limited  and  diftinguifhcd  by  fomething  elfe;  and  let  us  fee, 
that  general  Terms  fignify  not  our  abftradt  Ideas,  but  fome- 
thing different  from  them.  I  would  fain  know,  why  a  Shock 
and  a  Hound,  are  not  as  diftinift  Species,  as  a  Spaniel  and  an 
Elephant.  We  have  no  other  Idea  of  the  different  Effence  of  an 
Elephant  and  a  Spaniel,  than  wc  have  of  the  different  Effence 
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of  a  Shock  and  a  Hound  ;  all  the  effcntiai  difference,  whereby 
we  know  and  diitinguilli  them  one  from  another,  confifting 
only  in  the  different  Colle6lion  of  fimple  Ideas,  to  which  we 
have  given  thofe  different  Names. 

§.  39.   How  much  tke  making  of  Species  and 
Genera  and     Genera  is  in  order  to  general  Na?nes^  and    liow 
Species  are  in     much  general  Name^  are  neceffary,  if  not  to  the 
order  to  na-         Being,  ye:  at  leaft  to  the  compleating  of  a  Species, 
fiivg.  and  making  ic  pafs  for  fuch,  will  appear,  befides 

what  has  been  faid  above  concerning  Ice  and 
Water,  in  a  very  familiar  Example.  A  filent  and  a  ffriking 
TVatch,  are  but  one  Species,  to  thofe  who  have  but  one  Name 
for  'em :  but  he  that  has  the  Name  TVatch  for  one,  and  Clock 
for  the  other,  and  diftindt  complex  Ideas^  to  which  thofe  Names 
belong,  to  him  they  are  different  Species.  It  will  be  faid  per- 
haps, that  the  inward  Contrivance  and  Conftitution  is  different 
between  thefe  two,  which  the  Watchmaker  has  a  clear  Idea  of. 
And  yet  'tis  plain,  they  are  but  one  Species  to  him,  when  he 
has  but  one  Name  for  them.  For  what  is  fufficient  in  the  inward 
Contrivance,  to  make  a  new  Species  F  There  are  fome  JFatches 
that  are  made  with  four  Wheels,  others  with  five:  Is  this  a 
fpecifick  difference  to  the  Workman?  Some  have  Strings  and 
Phyfies,  and  others  none ;  fome  have  the  Balance  loofe,  and 
others  regulated  by  a  fpiral  Spring,  and  others  by  Hogs  Briftles : 
Are  any,  or  all  of  thefe  enough  to  make  a  fpecifick  Difference 
to  the  Workman,  that  knows  each  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other 
different  Contrivances,  in  the  internal  Conftitutionsof  Watches  ? 
'Tis  certain,  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  Difference  from  the  reft: 
But  whether  it  be  an  effential,  a  fpecifick  Difference  or  no, 
relates  only  to  the  complex  Idea,  to  which  the  Name  Watch 
is  given:  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the  Idea  which  that  Name 
ftands  for,  and  that  Name  does  not  as  a  generical  Name  com- 
prehend different  Species  under  it,  they  are  not  effentially  nor 
Specifically  different.  But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  Divi- 
fions  from  Differences  that  he  knows  in  the  internal  Frame  of 
Watches,  and  to  fuch  precife  complex  Ideas,  give  Names  that 
(hall  prevail,  they  will  then  be  new  Species  to  them,  who 
have  thofe  Ideas  with  Names  to  them;  and  can,  by  thofe  Dif- 
ferences, diftinguiffi  Watches  into  thefe  feveral  forts,  and  then 
Watch  will  be  a  generical  Name.  But  yet  they  would  be  no 
diftin£t  Species  to  JVIen,  ignorant  of  Clock-work,  and  the  in- 
ward Contrivances  of  Watches,  who  had  no  other  Idea  but 
the  outward  Shape  and  Bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  Hours 
by  the  Hand.     For  to  them  all  thofe  other  Names  would  be 
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but  fynonlmous  Terms  for  the  fame  Idea^  and  ftgnify  no  more, 
nor  any  other  Thing  but  a  Watch.  Juft  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in 
natural  Things.  No  Body  will  doubt,  that  the  Wiiee!?,  or 
Springs  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  within,  are  difTerent  in  a  rational 
Man^  and  a  Changeling.,  no  more  than  that  there  is  a  Diffe- 
rence in  the  Frame  between  a  Drill  and  a  Changelirg.  But 
whether  one  or  both  thefe  Differences  be  eiTei-itial,  or  fpecifical, 
is  only  to  be  known  to  us,  by  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
with  the  complex  Idea  that  the  Name  Man  Itands  for :  For 
by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined,  whether  one,  or  both,  or 
neither  of  thofe  be  a  Man,  or  no. 

§.  o.  From  what  has  been  before  faid,  we 
may  fee  the  Reafon  why.,  in  the  Species  of  artiji-  .^.^""f^!*'' 
cial  Things  there  is  generally  lefi  Confiifion  and  i  r^^  f^r''/^* 
Uncertainty y  than  in  Natural.  Becaufe  an  ar-  ^^^^  jLtural 
tificial  Thing  being  a  Production  of  Man, 
which  the  Artificer  defigned,  and  therefore  v/ell  knows  the  Idea 
of,  the  Name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  no  other  Idea,  nor 
to  import  any  other  ElTence,  than  what  is  certainly  to  be  known, 
and  eafy  enough  to  be  apprehended.  For  the  Idea,  or  EJfence, 
of  thefeveral  forts  of  «r^//?c/^/ Things,  confifting,  for  the  mofl 
part,  in  nothing  but  the  determinate  Figure  of  fenllble  Parts; 
and  fometimes  Motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  A.rtificer 
fafhions  in  Matter,  fuch  as  he  finds  for  his  Turn,  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  Faculties  to  attain  a  certain  Idea  thereof; 
and  fo  fettle  the  Signification  of  the  Names  whereby  the  Spe- 
cies of  artificial  Things  are  diftinguifhed,  with  lefs  Doubt, 
Obfcurity  and  Equivocation,  than  we  can  in  Things  natural, 
whofe  DitFerences  and  Operations  depend  upon  Contrivances, 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  Difcoveries. 

§.  41.  I  muft  beexculed  here,  if  I  think,  ar-         ^..-/r  •  / 
tificial  Things  are  of  dijlinci  Species,  as  well  as     Thirds    of  d'l^ 
natural :  Since  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  or-     /?///>?  Species. 
derly  ranked  into  forts,  by  difi:eient  zh^iz^ Ideas 
with  general  Names  annexed  to  them,  as  diilinci:  one  from  ano- 
ther as  thofeof  natural  Subftances.  For  why  fnould  we  not  think 
a  Watch,  and  Piftol,  as  diftindl  Species  one  from  another,  as 
a  Horfe.,  and  a  Dog,  they  being  exprelVed  in  our  Minds  by  di' 
ftin6t  Ideas,  and  to  others,  by  diftincSt  Appellations  ? 

^.  42.  This  is  farther  to  be  obferved  concern-         r.  jn„,^„, 
o   7 /7  r    11  r  I         ouijtances  a- 

mg  hubjtanccs,  that  they  alone  of  all  our  feveral     /^^^  ^^.^.^   .  .^_ 

forts  ot  Ideas,  have  particular  or  proper  Names,     p^f  }James. 

whereby  one  only  particular  thing  is  fignified. 

Becaufe   in  fimple  Ideas^    Modes,    and  Relations,    it  ftldom  ■ 
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happens  that  A^en  have  occafion  to  mention  often  this,  or  that 
particular,  when  it  is  abfent.  Befides,  the  greateft  part  of 
mixed  Modes,  being  Actions  which  perifh  in  their  Birth,  are 
not  capable  of  a  lafting  Duration,  as  Subftances,  which  are  the 
A6tors ;  and  v/herein  the  fimpie  Ideas  that  make  up  the  com- 
plex Ideas  defigned  by  the  Name,  have  a  laOing  Union. 

§.43.  I  mull  beg  Pardon  of  my  Reader,  for 
Diff.ailty  to  having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  Subjeft,  and  per- 
treat  of  Words,  haps,  with  fome  Obfcurity.  But  I  defire  it  may 
be  confidered,  how  difficult  it  is,  to  lead  ano- 
ther by  IVords  into  the  Thoughts  of  Things^  firipped  of  thofe  fpe- 
cifical  Differences  we  give  'em  :  Which  things,  if  I  name  not, 
I  fay  nothing  :  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  'em  in- 
to fome  fort,  or  other,  and  fuggeft  to  the  Mind  the  ufual  ab- 
ftraft  Idea  of  that  Species;  and  fo  crofs  my  purpofe.  For  to 
talk  of  a  Man.,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ordinary 
Signification  of  the  Name  Man.,  which  is  our  complex  Idea^ 
ufaally  annexed  to  it;  and  bid  the  Reader  confider  Man.,  as  he 
is  in  himfelf,  and  as  he  is  really  diftinguifhed  from  others,  in 
his  internal  Conftitution,  or  realEflence,  that  is,  by  fomething, 
he  knows  not  what,  looks  like  trifling:  and  yet  thus  one  muft 
do,  who  would  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  real  EfTences  and  Species 
of  Things,  as  thought  to  be  made  by  Nature,  if  it  be  but  on- 
ly to  make  it  underflood,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  fignified 
by  the  general  Names  which  Subftances  are  called  by.  But 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  by  known  familiar  Names  to  do  this,  give 
me  leave  to  endeavour  by  an  Example,  to  make  the  different 
Confideration  the  Mind  has  of  fpecifick  Names  and  Ideas.,  a  lit- 
tle more  clear  ;  and  to  {hew  how  the  complex  Ideas  of  Modes 
are  referred  fometimes  to  Archetypes  in  the  Minds  of  other  in- 
telligent Beings ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  the  Signification 
annexed  bv  others  to  their  received  Names ;  and  fometimes  to 
no  Archetypes  at  all.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  fhew  how  the 
Ti/Iind  always  refers  its  Ideas  of  Subftances,  either  to  the  Sub- 
i^ances  themfelves,  or  to  the  Signification  of  their  Names,  as  to 
the  Archetypes ;  and  alfo  to  make  plain  the  Nature  of  Species, 
or  forting  of  Things,  as  apprehended,  and  made  ufe  of  by  us; 
and  of  the  EiTences  belonging  to  thofe  Species,  which  is,  per- 
haps, of  more  Moment,  to  difcover  the  Extent  and  Certainty 
of  our  Knowledge,  than  we  at  firft  imagine. 

Inftance  of  §•  44*  ^et  us  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  State  of 

mixed  Modes  in  a  grown  Man,  with  a  good  Underftanding, 
Kinric-ah  and  but  in  a  ftrange  Country,  with  all  Things 
Niouph.  new,    and  unknown  about  him  j    and  no  o- 
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ther  Faculties,  to  attain  the  Knowledge  of  them,  but  what  one 
of  this  Age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech  more  melancholy 
than  ufual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  Sulpicion  he  has  of  his 
Wife  Adah^  (whom  he  moft  ardently  loved)  that  fne  had  too 
much  Kindnefs  for  another  Man.  Adam  difcourfes  thefe  his 
Thoughts  to  Eve^  and  defires  her  to  take  care  thac  Adah  com- 
mit not  Folly  :  And  in  thefe  Difcourfes  with  Eve^  he  makes 
ufe  of  thefe  two  new  Words,  Kinneah  and  Niouph.  In  time, 
Adam^s  Miliake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech\  Trouble  pro- 
ceeded from  having  killed  a  Man  :  But  yet  the  two  Names, 
Kinneah  and  Niouph;  the  one  (landing  for  Sufpicion,  in  a  Huf- 
band,  of  his  Wife's  Dilloyalty  to  him,  and  the  ether,  for  the 
Adt  of  committing  Dillovalty,  loft  not  their  diflinct  Significa- 
tions. It  is  plain  then,  that  here  were  two  diftinct  cornplex 
Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,  with  Names  to  them,  two  diftindl  Spe- 
cies of  Actions  eflentially  difFerer.t;  I  afk,  wherein  confifted 
the  Eflences  of  thefe  tv/o  ditlin6\  Species  of  AcPcions  ?  And  'tis 
plain,  it  confifted  in  a  precife  Combination  ©f  fimple  Ideas,  dif- 
ferent in  one  from  the  other.  I  afk,  whether  the  conjplex 
Idea  in  AdanCs  Mind,  which  he  called  Kinneah,  were  adequate 
or  no  ?  And  it  is  plain,  it  was  ;  for  it  being  a  Combination  of 
fimple  Ideas,  which  he  without  any  regard  to  any  Archetype, 
without  refpeft  to  any  thing  as  a  Pattern,  voluntarily  put  to- 
gether, abitradled  and  gave  the  Name  Kinneah  to,  to  exprefs 
in  fhort  to  others,  by  that  one  found,  all  the  fimple  Ideas  con- 
tained and  united  in  that  complex  one  ;  it  muft  necefiarily  fol- 
low, that  it  was  an  adequate  Idea.  His  own 'Choice  having 
made  that  Combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  fiiould, 
and  fo  could  not  but  be  perfect;*  could  not  but  he  adequate,  it 
being  referred  to  no  other  Archetype,  which  it  was  iuppofed 
to  reprefent. 

§.45.  Thefe  Words,  Kinneah  and  Niouph,  by  degrees  grew 
into  common  Ufe;  and  then  the  Cafe  was  fomewhat  altered. 
Adam\  Children  had  the  fame  Faculties,  and  thereby  the  fame 
Power  that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  Idcos  of  mixed 
Modes  they  pleafed  in  their  own  Adinds  ;  to  abfiract  them,  and 
make  what  Sounds  they  pleafed,  the  Signs  of  th.em  :  But  the 
ufe  of  Names  being  to  make  our  Ideas  wichin  us  known  to 
others,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  fiime  Sign  ftands  fur 
the  fame  Idea  in  two  who  would  communicate  their  Thoughts, 
and  difcourfe  together.  Thoi'e  thepjfore  of  Ada7n''s  Children 
that  found  thefe  two  Words,  Kinmah  and  Nicufh,  in  famih'ar 
ufe,  could  not  take  ti'iem  for  infignincant  Sounds  ;  but  mufi: 
needs  conclude,   they  itood  for   fomething,   for  certaici  /i^f'<7i-, 
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abflrafl  Ideas,  they  being  general  Names,  which  abftraft  Ideas 
were  the  Efiences  of  the  iSpecies  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  Names. 
If  th.erefore  they  would  ufe  thefe  Words  as  Names  of  Species 
already  eftablifhed  and -agreed  on,  they  v/ere  obliged  to  con- 
form the  Ideas^  in  their  Minds,  fignified  by  thefe  Names,  to 
the  Ideas^  that  they  flood  for  in  other  Men's  Minds,  as  to  their 
Patterns  and  Archetypes ;  and  then  indeed  their  Ideas  of  thefe 
complex  Modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt 
(efpecially  thofe  that  confifted  of  Combinations  of  many  fimple 
Ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  Ideas  in  other  Men's 
Minds,  ufing  the  fame  Names :  tho'  for  this,  there  be  ufually 
a  Remedy  at  Hand,  which  is,  to  afk  the  meaning  of  any  Word 
we  underftand  not,  of  him  that  ufes  it:  it  being  as  impoilible 
to  know  certainly  what  the  Words  'Jealoujy  and  Adultery 
(which  I  think  anfwer  Hislp  and  ^li^J )  itand  for  in  another 
Man's  Mind,  with  whom  1  would  difcourfe  about  them  ;  as  it 
was  impoffible,  in  the  beginning  of  Language,  to  know  what 
Kinneah  and  Niouph  flood  for  in  another  Man's  Mind,  without 
Explication,  they  being  voluntary  Signs  in  every  one. 

§.  46,  Let  us  now  alfo  confider  after  the  fame 
Lijlancesof      Manner,  the  Names  of  Subitances,  in  their  firft 
Zaifab'''' '"         Application.   One  of  Adam'$  Children  roving  in 
the  Mountains,  lights  on  a  glittering  Subflance, 
which  pleafes  his  Eye,  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  up- 
on Confideratiun  of  it,  finds  it  to  be  hard,   to  have  a  bright 
yellow  Colour,  and  an  exceeding  great  Weight.     Thefe,  per- 
haps at  firft,  are  all  the  Qualities  he  takes  Notice  of  in  it,  and 
abftracting  this  complex  Idea,  confifting  of  a  Subflance  having 
that  peculiar  bright  Yellownefs,  and  a  Weight  very  great  in 
Proportion  to  its  Bulk,  he  gives  it  the  Name  Zahab,  to  de- 
nominate and    mark  all  Subflances    that   have    thele   fenfible 
Qualities  in  them.    'Tis  evident  now,  that  in  this  cafe,  Adam 
a6ts   quite   differently   from   what  he  did    before,    in   forming 
thofe  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,    to  which   he  gave  the   Name 
Ki?meah  and  Aicuph.     For  there  he  put  Ideas  together,  only 
by  his  own  Imagination,  not  taken  from  the  Exigence  of  any 
thing  ;  and  to  them  he  gave  Names  to  denominate  all  Things, 
that  fhould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his  abflradl:  Ideas,  with- 
out confidering  v^hether  any  fuch  thing  did  exifl,  or  no  ;  the 
Standard  there  was  of  his  ov^n  making.  But  in  the  forming  his 
Idea  of  this  nev/  Subflance  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  Courfe ; 
here  he  has  a  Standard  made  by  Nature  ;  and  therefore  being 
to  reprefent  that  to  himfelf,  by  the  Idea  he  has  of  it,  even 
v»hen  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  Ample  Idea  into  his  complex 
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one,  but  what  he  has  the  Perception  of  from  the  thina;  itfelf. 
He  takes  care  that  his  Idea  be  conformable  to  this  Archetype^ 
and  intends  the  Name  fiiould  ftand  for  an  Idea  fo  conforma- 
ble. 

§.  47.  This  piece  of  Matter,  thus  denominated  Zahab  by 
Adam^  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  no 
Body,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  diftinft  Species,  and  to  have 
its  peculiar  Effence  j  and  that  the  Name  Zahab  is  the  mark 
of  the  Species,  and  a  Name  belonging  to  all  Things  partaking 
in  that  Effence.  But  here  it  is  plain,  the  Effence  Adam  made 
the  Name  2.ahah  (land  for,  was  nothing  but  a  Body  hard, 
fliining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquilitive  Mind  of 
M;in,  not  content  with  the  Knovvlejge  of  thefe,  as  I  ni-'.y  ^i^y^ 
fuperficial  Qualities,  puts  Adam  upon  farther  Examination  of 
this  Matter.  He  therefore  knocks,  and  beats  it  with  Flints,  to 
fee  what  was  difcoverable  in  the  Infide :  He  finds  it  yield  to 
Blows,  but  not  eafily  feparate  into  Pieces:  he  finds  it  will 
bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  Dnfiility  to  be  added  to  his 
former  Idea^  and  made  part  of  the  Ejjence  of  that  Species  that 
the  Name  Zahab  ftands  tor?  Farther  Trials  difcover  Fufibili- 
ty,  and  P'ixednefs.  Are  thev  not  alfp,  by  the  fame  Reafon,  that 
any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  complex  Idea^  fig- 
nified  by  the  Name  Zahab  ?  If  not,  what  Reafun  will  there  be 
fliewn  more  for  the  one  than  the  other  ?  If  thefe  muft,  then 
all  the  other  Properties,  which  any  farther  Trials  fhall  difco- 
ver in  this  Matter,  ought  by  the  fame  Reafon  to  make  a  part  of 
the  Ingredients  of  the  complex  Iclea,  which  the  Name  Zahab 
ftands  tor,  and  io  by  the  EJfence  of  the  Species^  marked  by  that 
Name.  Which  Properties,  becaufe  they  are  endlefs,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Idea  made  after  this  Fafhion  by  this  Archetype,  will  be 
always  inadequate. 

§.  48.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alfo  follow, 

that   the  Names  of  Sub/lances  would  not  only      .   ^^''*  ^<^^^s 

have,  (as  in  Truth  they  have)  but  would  alfo  be     "W^-^.    ^'^.^ 
r  /-I         7  I'/T-  n-/-,-  r  >     tberetore  <vari- 

luppofecl  to  have  different  oignipcations^  as  uj-d  ■^ 

by  different  Men,  which  would  very  much  cum- 
ber the  Ufe  of  Language.  For  if  every  diiTmcl  Q^ialitv,  that 
were  difcovered  in  any  Matter  by  any  one,  were  lup^^ofed  to 
make  a  neceffary  part  of  the  complex  Idea,  fignified  by  the 
common  Name  given  it,  it  muft  follow,  that  Men  muft  fup- 
pofe  the  fame  Word  to  figni fy  different  Things  in  different. 
Men  :  fince  they  cannot  doubt,  but  different  Men  may  have 
difcovered  feveral  Qualities  in  Subflances  of  the  fame  Denomi- 
nation, which  others  know  nothing  cf. 
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§.  49.  To  avoid  this  therefore,  they  have  yKp- 
Therefore  to  '  pofed   a   real  EJfence  belonging  to  every  Species.^ 
Jix  their  Species,     from  which  thefe  Properties  all  flow,  and  would 
a  real  EJfence     have  their  Name  of  the  Species  ftand  for  that. 
is  fuppojed.  But  they  not  having  any  Idea  of  that  real  Ef- 

fence  in  Subftances,  and  their  Words  fignifying 
nothing  but  the  Ideas  they  have,  tl)at  which  is  done  by  this. 
Attempt,  is  only  to  put  the  Name  or  Sound,  in  the  Place  and 
Stead  of  the  thing  having  that  real  Eflence,  without  knowing 
what  the  real  EJfence  is  ;  and  this  is  that  which  Men  do,  when 
they  fpcak  of  Species  of  Things,  as  fuppofing  them  made  by 
Nature,  and  diftinguifhed  by  real  Effences. 

§.  50.  For  let  us  confider,  when  Vv'e  affirm. 
Which  Sup-     that  all  Gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that  Fix- 
fo/ition  is  of  no     ednefs  is  a  part  of  the  Definition,    part   of  the 
ufe.  nominal  Eiience  the  Word  Gold  ftands  for  ;  and 

fo  this  Affirmation,  Jll  Gold  is  fixed^  contains 
nothing  but  the  Signification  of  the  Term  Geld.  Or  elfe  it 
means,  that  Fixednefs  not  being  a  part  of  the  Definition  of  the 
Word  Gold^  is  a  Property  of  that  Subftance  itfelf :  in  which 
Cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Word  Gold  ftands  in  the  Place  of  a 
Subftance,  having  the  real  EiTence  of  a  Species  of  Things, 
made  by  Nature.  In  which  way  of  Subftitution,  it  has  fo  con- 
futed and  uncertain  a  Signification,  that  though  this  Propofi- 
tion.  Gold  is  fixed.,  be  in  that  Senfe  an  Affirmation  of  fomething 
real ;  yet  'tis  a  Truth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  Ap- 
plication, and  fo  is  of  no  real  Ufe  nor  Certainty.  For  let  it  be 
never  fo  true,  that  all  Gold.,  i.  e  all  that  has  the  real  Eflence 
of  Gold^  is  fixed.  What  ferves  this  for,  whilft  we  know  not  in 
this  Senfe,  v/hat  is,  or  is  not  Gold  ?  For  if  we  know  not  the 
real  Eflence  of  Gold,  'tis  impoffible  we  fliould  know  what 
parctl  of  Matter  has  that  Eflence,  and  fo  whether  it  be  true 
Gold  or  no. 

§.51.  To  conclude ;  What  Liberty  Adam  had 
Conclu/ion.  2t  firft  tomakeany  complex/aV^iof  mixedModes, 
by  no  other  Pattern,  but  by  his  own  Thoughts, 
the  fame  have  all  Men  ever  fince  had.  And  the  fame  Neceffity 
of  conforming  his  Ideas  of  Subftances  to  Things  without  him, 
as  to  Archetypes  made  by  Nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he 
Would  not  wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf,  the  (ame  are  all  Men 
ever  fince  under  too.  The  fame  Liberty  alfo,  tJiat  Adam  had  of 
affixing  any  new  Name  to  any  Idea.,  the  fame  has  any  one  ftili, 
(efpecially  the  beginners  of  Languages,  if  we  can  imagine  any 
fuch)   but  only  with  this  Difference,   that  in  Places,  where 
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Men  in  Society  have  already  eftablifhed  a  Language  amongft 
them,  the  Signification  of  Words  are  very  warily  and  sparing- 
ly to  be  altered.  Becaufe  Men  being  furnifhed  already  with 
Names  for  their  Ideas.)  and  common  Ufe  having  appropriated 
known  Names  to  certain  Ideas^  an  afFe(fi:ed  Mifapplication  of 
them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.  He  that  hath  new  No- 
tions, will,  perhaps,  venture  fometimcs  on  the  coining  new 
Terms  to  exprefs  them  :  But  Men  think  it  a  Boldncfs,  and  'tis 
uncertain,  whether  common  Ufe  will  ever  make  them  pafs  for 
current.  But  in  Communication  with  others,  it.  is  necefl'ar'y, 
that  we  conform  the  Ideas  we  make  the  Vulgar  Words  of  any 
Language  ftand  for,  to  their  known  proper  Significations, 
( which  I  have  explained  at  large  already )  or  tMt  to  make 
known  that  new  Signification  we  apply  them  to. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Of  T articles. 

§.  I.   ^   '1  Efides  Words,  which  are  Names  of 

r^  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  there  are  a  great  'Particles  con- 
■M-J  many  others  that  are  made  ufe  of,  "f.f,/^J„'^';J'' 
to  fignify  the  Connexion  that  the  Mind  gives  to  /npethc-  "  "^""^ 
IdeaSy  or  PropofitionSy  one  zvilh  another.  The 
Mind  in  communicating  its  Thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only 
need  Signs  of  the  Ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  alfo, 
to  (hew  or  intimate  fome  particular  Action  of  its  own,  at  that 
time,  relating  to  thofe  Ideas.  This  it  does  feveral  ways  ;  as, 
/f,  and  Is  not^  are  the  general  Marks  of  the  Mind  affirming 
or  denying.  But  befidcs  Aiffirmation,  or  Negation,  without 
which  there  is  in  Words  no  Truth  or  Falfhood,  the  Mind 
does,  in  declaring  its  Sentiments  to  others,  conneil  not  only 
the  Parts  of  Propofitions,  but  whole  Sentences  one  to  another, 
with  their  feveral  Relations  and  Dependencies,  to  make  a  cohe- 
rent Difcourfe. 

§.  2.   The  Words,  whereby  it  fignifies  what         j^^  them  con 
Connection  it  gives  to  the  feveral  Affirmations     na^  the  Art  of 
and  Negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  continued     iJueU-^eakir.g. 
Reafoning  or  Narration,    are    generally   called 
Particles ;  and   'tis   in  the  right  ufe  of  thefe,  that  more  par- 
ticularly confifts  the  clearnefs   and    beauty  of  a  good   Stile. 
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To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough,  that  a  Man  has  Ideas  clear 
and  diitin(5t  in  his  Thoughts,  nor  that  he  obferves  the  Agree- 
rnent,  or  Dii<igreement  of  fome  of  them  ;  but  he  mufl  think 
in  train,  and  obferve  the  dependence  of  his  Tljoughts  and  Rea- 
fonings,  one  upon  another  :  And  to  exprefs  well  fuch  metho- 
dical and  rational  Thoughts,  he  muft  have  Words  to  Jhew  what 
Connedion^  RcJlriSlioriy  Di/tm^ion,  Oppcjition,  Emphafts,  Scc^ 
he  gives  to  each  refpecSlive  part  of  his  Difconrfe.  To  miftake 
in  any  of  thefe,  is  to  puzzle,  inftead  of  informing  his  Hearer  : 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  thofe  Words,  which  are  not  truly,  by 
themfelves,  the  Names  ot  any  Ideas,  are  of  fuch  conflant  and 
indifpenfible  ufe  in  Language,  and  do  much  contribute  to  Aiens 
well  exprefTing  themfelves. 

§.  3.   This  part  of  Grammar  has  been,  per- 
They  pe^v        haps,  as  mucii  negleded,  as  fome  others  over- 
rivhat  Relation     diligently   cultivatedv     'Tis    eafy   for   Men    to 
*\%Totn^"     wri'te,  one  after  another,  of  Cafes  zn6  Genders, 
fj-r  ^^1  ^  Moods  and   Tenfes,    Gerunds  and  Supines:    In 

^  '  '  thefe  and  the  like,  there  has  been  great  Dili- 

gence ufed  ;  and  Particles  themfelves,  in  fome  Languages, 
have  been  with  great  fhew  of  exadlnefs,  ranked  into  their  feve- 
ral  Orders.  But  though  Prepofitions  and  Cor,jun£iions,  &c.  are 
Names  well  known  in  Grammar,  and  the  Particles  contained 
under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their  diilindt  Sub-divifions  ; 
yet  he  wlio  would  fhew  the  right  Ufe  of  Particles,  and  v/hat 
Significancy  and  Force  they  have,  muft  take  a  little  more 
Pains,  enter  into  his  own  Thoughts,  and  obferve  nicely  the 
feveral  Poftures  of  his  Mind  in  difcourfing. 

§.  4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefe 
Words,  to  render  them,  as  is  ufually  in  Didionaries,  by  Words 
of  another  Tongue  which  came  neareft  to  their  Signification  : 
For  what  is  meant  by  them,  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be 
underflood  in  one,  as  another  Language.  They  are  all  marks 
of  fome  Jofion  or  Intimation  of  the  Mind;  and  therefore  to 
untleritand  them  rightly,  the  feveral  Viev/s,  Poftures,  Stands, 
Turns,  Limitations,  and  Exceptions,  and  feveral  other 
Tlioughts  of  the  Mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none,  or  very 
deficient  Names,  are  diligently  to  be  fludied.  Of  thefe,  there 
are  a  great  Variety,  much  exceeding  the  Number  of  Particles, 
that  moft  Languages  have  to  exprefs  tiiem  by ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  wondred,  that  moft  of  thefe  Particles  have 
divers,  and  fometimes  almoft  oppofite  Significations.  Li  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,    there  is  a  Particle  confifting  but  of  one 
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fingle  Letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,  as  I  remember. 
Seventy,  I  am  fure  above  Fifty  feveral  Significations. 

§.  5.  BUT  is  a  Particle,  none  more  familiar 
in  our  Language  ;  and   lie  that  fays  it  is  a  dif-     ^  injlance  in 
cretive  Conjundicn,  and  that  it  anfwers  Sed  in        "  " 
Latin,  or  Aiah  in  French,  tliinks  he  has  fufficiently  explained 
it.     But  it  feems   to   me  to  intimate  feveral   Relations,    the 
Mind  gives  to  the  feveral  Propofitions  or  Farts  of  them,  which 
it  joins  by  this  Monoiy liable. 

Firlir,  BUT  to  fay  no  more:  Here  it  intimates  a  Stop  of  the 
Mind,  in  the  Courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end 
of  it. 

Secondly,  I  Jaw  BUT  tiuo  Plants :  Here  it  flievvs,  that  the 
Mind  limits  the  Senfe  to  what  is  expreiled,  with  a  Negation  of 
all  other. 

Tiiirdly,  Tou  Pray  ;  B  UT  it  is  not  that  GOD  xuould  bring 
you  to  the  true  Religion, 

Fourthly,  B  UT  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own :  The 
firft  of  thefe  BUTS  intimates  a  Suppufition  in  the  Mind  of 
fomething  otherwife  than  it  fhould  be;  the  latter  {hews,  that 
the  Mind  makes  a  diredl  Oppofition  between  that,  and  what 
goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  Jll  Animals  have  Senfe ;  BUT  a  Dog  is  an  Animal: 
Here  it  fignifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  Propofition  is 
joined  to  the  former,  as  the  Minor  of  a  Syllogifm. 

§.  6.  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many 
other  SigniScations  of  this  Particle,  if  it  v/ere  my  Bufinefs  to 
examine  it  in  its  full  Latitude,  and  confider  it  in  all  the  Places 
it  is  to  be  found  ;  which  if  one  fliould  ^o^  I  doubt,  whether 
in  all  thofe  Manners  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  would  deferve  the 
Title  of  Difcretive^  which  Grammarians  give  to  it.  But  I  in- 
tend not  here  a  full  Explication  of  this  fort  of  Signs.  The  In- 
ftances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may  give  occafion  to  reflect 
upon  their  Ufe  and  Force  in  Language,  and  lead  us  into  the 
Contemplation  of  feveral  Actions  of  our  Minds  in  difcourfing, 
which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  tJiefe  Par- 
ticles, fome  whereof  conllantly,  and  others  in  certain  Conftru- 
6lions,  have  the  Senfe  of  a  whole  Sentence  contained  in  them. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  AbjiraB  and  Concrete  'Terms. 

§•  ^'  '^  1   "^  HE  ordinary  Words  of  Language, 

AbjiraB  I       and  our  common  ufe  of  em,  would 

^ermsnotpredi-  -^      have  given  us  light  into  the  Nature 

cable  one  of  ano-     of  our  Ideas ^  if  they  had   been  but  confidered 

iber,  and  nx^hy.     virith  Attention.  The  Mind,  as  has  been  fliewn, 

has  a  Power  to  abftrail  its  Ideas^  and  fo  they 
become  EiTences,  general  Eflences,  whereby  the  forts  of 
Things  are  diliinguifted.  Nov/  each  abftra6l  Idea  being  di- 
itin£l,  fo  that  of  any  two  the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the 
Adind  will,  by  its  intuitive  Knowledge,  perceive  their  diffe- 
rence ;  and  therefore  in  Propofitions,  no  two  whole  Ideas  can 
ever  be  afHrmed  one  of  another.  This  we  fee  in  the  common 
ufe  of  Language,  which  permits  not  any  two  ahJlraSi  Words, 
or  Names  of  ahJlraSf  Ideas^  to  be  affirmed  one  cf  another.  For 
how  near  of  kin  foevcr  they  may  feem  to  be,  and  how  certain 
foever  it  is,  that  Man  is  an  Animal,  or  Rational,  or  White, 
yet  every  one,  at  firft  hearing,  perceives  the  Falfliood  of  thefe 
Propofitions  ;  Humanity  is  Animality.,  or  Rationality^  or  White- 
nefs :  And  this  is  as  evident  as  any  of  the  mofl  allowed  Max- 
ims. All  our  Aiiirmations  then  are  only  inconcrete,  which  is 
the  affirming,  ^not  one  abftradl  Idea  to  be  another,  but  one 
abftradt  Idea  to  be  joined  to  another ;  which  abftrad  Ideas,  in 
Subftances,  m.ay  be  of  any  fort ;  in  all  the  reft,  are  little  elfe 
but  of  Relations;  and  in  Subftances,  the  moft  frequent  are  of 
Povvers  ;  v.  g.  a  Man  is  White,  fignifies,  that  the  thing  that 
has  the  Efience  of  a  Man,  has  alfo  in  it  the  EfTence  of  White- 
nefs,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Power  to  produce  the  Idea  of 
Whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  Eyes  can  difcover  ordinary  Objects ; 
or  a  Man  is  rational,  lignifies,  that  the  fame  thing  that  hath 
the  Eflence  of  a  Man,  hath  alfo  in  it  the  Elfence  of  Rationa- 
lity, i.  e.  a  Power  of  Reafoning. 

§,  2.  This  diftindlion  o^  Names,  fhews  us 

^heyJhe^M  the     al^o  the  difference  of  our  Ideas :  For  if  v/e  ob- 

difference  of  our     ferve   them,    we  fhall    find,    that   our   Simple 

Ideas.  Ideas    have  all   Abflra5i  as    well   as    Concrete 

Names  :   The   one  whereof  is   (to  fpeak  the 
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Language  of  Grammarians )  a  Subftantive,  the  other  an 
Adjedive ;  as  Whitenefs,  White ;  Sweetnefs,  Sweet.  The 
like  alfo  holds  in  our  Ideas  of  Modes  and  Relations ; 
as  Juftice,  Juft ;  Equality,  Equal;  only  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  fome  of  tlie  Concrete  Names  of  Relations, 
amongft  Men  chiefly,  are  Subltantives ;  as  Paternitas, 
Pater ;  whereof  it  were  eafy  to  render  a  Reafon.  But 
as  to  our  Ideas  of  Subftances.,  we  have  very  few  or  no 
ahJlraSi  Names  at  all.  For  though  the  Schools  have 
introduced  jinifnalitas.^  Humanitas^  Corporietas,  and  fome 
others  j  yet  they  hold  no  Proportion  with  that  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Names  of  Subftances,  to  which  they  never  were 
ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abftraft  ones: 
and  thofe  few  that  the  Schools  forged,  and  put  into  the 
Mouths  of  their  Scholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into 
common  Ule,  or  obtain  the  Licenfe  of  publick  Approbation. 
Which  feems  to  me  at  leaft  to  intimate  the  Confeflion  of  all 
Mankind,  that  they  have  no  Ideas  of  the  real  Eflences  of 
Subftances,  fmce  they  have  not  Names  for  fuch  Ideas:  Winch 
no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  Confcioufnefs 
to  themfelves  of  their  Ignorance  of  them,  kept  them  from 
fo  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore  though  they  had  Ideas 
enough  to  diftinguifti  Gold  from  a  Stone,  and  Metal  from 
Wood ;  yet  they  but  timoroufly  ventured  on  fuch  Terms,  as 
Jurietas  and  Saxietas,  Metallictas  and  LignielaSy  or  the  like 
Names,  which  fhould  pretend  to  fignify  the  real  Eflences 
of  thofe  Subftances,  whereof  they  knew  they  had  no  Ideas, 
And  indeed,  it  was  only  the  Dodlrine  oi  fuhjiantial  ForjnSy 
and  the  Confidence  of  miftaken  Pretenders  to  a  Kncwled^^e 
that  they  had  not,  which  firft  coined,  and  then  introduced 
Animalitas  and  Humanitas,  and  the  like;  which  yet  went 
very  little  farther  than  their  own  Schools,  and  could  never  o-et 
to  be  current  amongft  Underftanding  Men.  Indeed,  Hwna- 
nitas  was  a  Word  familiar  amongft  the  Romans  \  but  in  a  far 
difterent  Senfe,  and  ftood  not  for  the  abftraift  Eflence  of  any 
Subftance  ;  but  was  the  abftradl  Name  of  a  Mode,  and  its 
concrete  Humanus,  not  Home. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the   Imperfediion  of  Wo7'ds. 

§.  I.  ^1  ^  ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fore- 
Words  are  ufed  1^  ■       q^^^^        j^js  eafy  to  perceive 

for      recordtn?  t  ^         t  c  r^-        ^\      '   ■     ■      r 

and  .communi-  "^    ,w^^^  Imperfeaion  there  is   ,n  Lan- 

caiin?  our  g^^^g^j   ^"'i   "ow  the  very   Nature  of    Words 

Thoughts.  makes  it  almoft  unavoidable,  for  many  of  them 

to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  Significa- 
tions. To  examine  f.he  Perfection  or  ImperfecSlion  of  Words, 
it  is  neceirary  firft  to  confider  their  Ufe  and  End  :  For  as  they^ 
are  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  that,  fo  are  they  more  or  lefs 
perfect.  We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  Difcourfe,  often 
upon  occafion,   mentioned  a  double  TJfe  of  Words, 

Fh-Ji^  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  Thoughts. 

Secoyidly^  The  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  Thoughts 

to  others. 

§.  2.  As  to  the  fird:  of  thefe,  for  the  recording 

Any  Words  our  own  Thoughts  for  the  help  of  our  ow^n  Memo- 

ivill  fer-ve  for     ries,   whereby  as  it  were,  we  talk  to  ourfelves, 

recordmg.  any  Words  will  ferve  the  turn.  For  fince  Sounds 

are  voluntary  and  indifferent  Signs  of  any  Ideas, 

a  Man  may  ufe  what  Words  he  pleafes,  to  figni fy  his  own 

Ideas  to  himfelf;  and  there  will  be  no  Imperfedtion  in  them, 

if  he  conftantly  ufe  the  fame  Sign  for  the  fame  Idea,  for  then 

he  cannot  fail  of    having  his  Meaning  underftood,    wherein 

confifts  the  right  Ufe  and  Perfe(5tion  of  Language. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  as  to  Communication  of  JP'ords, 
Communication      ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^/^  jjr^^ 

by  Words  Ci'vil  t    r^-    -j 

ni  -1  r^L-  -I-  Civil. 

or  Fhilojophi-  -,,     „,  .,  .   ,  .      . 

^^j  II.  Phdofophical. 

Firji,  By  their  Civil   TJfe^    I   mean  fuch  a 

Communication  of  Thoughts  and  Ideas  by  Words,  as   may 

ferve  for  the  upholding  common  Converfation  and  Commerce 

about  the  ordinary  Affairs  and    Conveniences  of  Civil  Life, 

in  the  Societies  of  Men  one  amongft  another. 

Secondly,   "^y  the  Philofophical  Ufe  of  Words,  I  mean  fuch 

an  ufe  of  them  as  may  ferve  to  convey  the  precife  Notion  of 

Things, 
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Things,  and  to  exprefo,  in  general  Propofitions,  certain  and 
undoubted  Truths,  which  the  Mind  may  reft  upon,  and  be 
fatii^Hed  with,  in  its  fearch  after  true  Knov/ledge.  Thefe  two 
Ufes  are  very  diftin6l  j  and  a  great  deal  lefs  exadtnefs  will  ferve 
in  the  one,  than  in  the  other,  as  we  fiwll  fee  in  what  fol- 
lows. 

^.  4,  The  chief  End  ofLanoiuage  in  Commu- 
nication  being  to  be  underftood,  Words  ferve  not  .     ^"'P^*"- 

well  for  that  end,  neither  in  Civil,  nor  Philofo-     y^^°^j  ■      t  > 
phical  Difcourfe,  when  any  Word  doesnot  excite     doubt fulnefs  of 
in  the  Hearer  the  fame  Idea  which  it  ftands  for     /^^^V  Simijica- 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.    Now  fince  Sounds     tion. 
have  no  natural  Connexion  witli  our  Ideas^  but 
have   all    their  Signification   from  the  arbitary  Impofition  of 
Men,    the   douhifulnefs  and   uncertainty  of  their  Signification^ 
which  is  the  ItnperfeSfion  we  here  are  fpeakmg  of,   has  its  Caufe 
more  in  the  Ideas  they   fland  for,  than  in  any  Incapacity  there 
is  in  one  Sound^  more  than  in  another,  to  fignify  any  Idea: 
For  in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  Doubtfulnefs  and  Uncertainty  in 
the  Signification  of  fome  more  than  otlier  Words,  is  the  dif- 
ference of  Ideas  they  ftand  for. 

§,  5.  Words  having  naturally  no  Signification,     r    r     r  i,  • 
the  Idea  which  each  ftands  for,  muft  be  learned      /^":"f---    "** 
and    retained   by   thole  who    would    exchange 
Thoiights,  and  hold  intelligible  Difcourfe  with  others,  in  any 
Language,  but  this  is  hardeft  to  be  done,  where, 

Firji^  The  Ideas  they  ftand  for  are  very  complex,  and  made 
up  of  a  great  Number  of  Ideas  put  together. 

Secondly^  Where  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  have  no  certain 
Connexion  in  Nature;  and  (o  no  fettled  Standard  any  where 
in  Nature  exifting,  to  reftify  and  adjuft  them  by. 

Thirdly,  Where  the  Signification  of  the  Word  is  referred 
to  a  Standard,  which  Standard  is  not  eafy  to  be  known. 

Fourthly y  Where  the  Signification  of  the  Word,  and  the  real 
Efience  of  the  Thing,-    are  not  exaftly  the  fame. 

Thefe  are  Difficulties  that  attend  the  Signification  of  feveral 
Words  that  are  intelligible.  Thofe  which  are  not  intelligible 
at  all,  fuch  as  Names  ftanding  for  any  fimple  Ideas^  which 
another  has  not  Organs  or  Faculties  to  attain;  as  the  Names 
of  Colours  to  a  blind  Man,  or  Sounds  to  a  deaf  Man,  need  not 
here  be  mentioned. 

In   all  thefe  Cafes  we  (hall  find  an  Imperfection   in  Words, 
which  I  ihail  more  at  large  explain,   in  their  particular  Ap- 
plication 
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plication  to  our  feveral  forts  of  Ideas:  For  if  we  examine 
them,  we  (hall  find  that  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  are 
mojl  liable  to  Douhtfulnefs  and  Imperfeiiion^  for  the  two  firjt  of 
thefe  ReafonSf  and  the  Names  of  Subjiances  chief y  for  the 
two  tatter, 

§.  6.  Firjl,  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes^  are 
Vie  hames       many  of  them  liable  to  great  Uncertainty  and 
^ff'-^^ed Modes     Obfcurity  in  their  Signification. 

BeS  the  ^-  ^^^^"-/"^    °f   ^^'^^   ^''"'^    Compofition   thefe 

Idt^sthev  complex  Ideas  are  often  made  up  of.     To  make 

ft  and  for  ^  are  Words  ferviceable  to  the  End  of  Communication, 
ft  complex.  it  is  neceflary  (as  has  been  faid)  that  they  excite, 

in  the  Hearer,  exadlly  the  fame  Idea  they 
fland  for  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.  Without  this,  JVIen 
fill  one  another's  Heads  with  Noife  and  Sounds ;  but  convey 
not  thereby  their  Thoughts,  and  lay  not  before  one  another 
their  Ideas^  which  is  the  End  of  Difcourfe  and  Language. 
But  when  a  Word  ftands  for  a  very  complex  Idea^  that  is  com- 
pounded and  decompounded,  it  is  not  eafy  lor  Men  to  form 
and  retain  triat  Idea  fo  exactly,  as  to  make  the  Name  in  Com- 
mon Ufe  ftand  for  the  fame  precife  Idea^  without  any  the  leaft 
Variation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Mens  Nanies  of  ve- 
ry compound  Ideas.,  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  are  moral  Words, 
have  feldom,  in  two  different  Men,  the  fame  precife  Signiiica- 
-tion,  fince  one  Man's  complex  Idea  feldom  agrees  with  anothers, 
and  often  differs  from  his  own,  from  that  which  he  had  Yeiler- 
day,  or  will  have  to  Morrow. 

§.  7.  II.  Becaufe  the  Names  of  ynixed  Modes^ 
Secondly,  ^^^   ^^^^  moil   part  vjant  Standards   in  Nature, 

Becaufe  they  whereby  Men  may  re(5f;ify  and  adjuff  their  Sig- 
ban^e  no  Stan-  nifications  ;  therefore  they  are  very  various  and 
dards.  doubtful.     They  are  Allemblages  of  Ideas  put 

together  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Mind,  purfuing 
its  own  Ends  of  Difcourfe,  and  fuited  to  its  own  Notions, 
whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  exifting,  but 
to  denominate  and  rank  Things  as  they  come  to  agree, 
v*'ith  thofe  Archetypes  or  Forms  it  has  made.  He  that 
firfl  brought  the  Word  Sham.,  Wheedle.,  or  Banter.,  in  ufe, 
put  together,  as  he  thought  fit  thofe  Ideas  he  made  it  ffand 
for:  And  as  it  is  with  any  new  Names  of  Modes,  that  are  now 
brought  into  any  Language;  fo  was  it  with  the  old  ones,  when 
they  were  firft  made  ufe  of.  Names  therefore  that  ftand 
for  Collections  of  Ideas.,  which  the  Mind  makes  at  pleafure, 
muft  needs  be  of    doubtful  Signification,    when  fuch  Colle- 

dions 
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ftlons  are  no  where  to  be  found  conftantly  united  in  Nature,  nor 
any  Patterns  to  be  fhewn  whereby  Men  may  adjuft  them.  What 
the  word  Murther,  or  Sacrilc^Cy  tsc.  fignifies,  can  never  be 
known  from  tilings  thcm(elves :  There  be  many  of  tlie  parts 
of  thofe  complex  Lleasy  which  are  not  vifible  in  the  Aclion  it- 
felf,  the  Intention  of  the  Mind,  or  the  Relation  of  holy  Thing?, 
which  make  a  part  of  Murlher^  or  Sacrilege^  have  no  necef- 
fary  Connection  with  the  outward  and  vifible  Adion  of  him 
that  commits  either ;  and  the  pulling  the  Trigger  of  the  Gun, 
with  which  the  Murther  is  committed,  and  is  all  the  Action, 
that,  perhaps,  is  vifible,  has  no  natural  Conedtion  with  thofe 
other  Ideasy  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named  Murther. 
They  have  their  Union  and  Combination  only  from  the  Under- 
ftanding,  which  unites  them  under  one  Name  :  But  uniting 
them  without  any  Rule,  or  Pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
Signification  of  the  Name,  that  ftands  for  fuch  voluntary  Col- 
ledtions,  fhould  be  often  various  in  the  Minds  of  different  Men, 
who  have  fcarce  any  {landing  Rule  to  regulate  themfelves,  and 
their  Notions  by,  in  fuch  arbitrary  Ideas. 

§.  8.  'Tis  true,  common  Ufe,  that  is  the  Rule 
of  Propriety,  may  be  fuppofed  here  to  afford  Propriety  not 
fome  aid,  to  fettle  the  Signification  of  Lan-  a  fuffident 
guage;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  Rented]/. 
fome  Meafure  it  does.  Common  Ufe  regulates 
the  meaning  of  Words  pretty  well  for  common  Converfation ; 
but  no  body  having  an  Authority  to  eflablifh  the  precife  Sig- 
nification of  Words,  nor  determine  to  what  Ideas  any  one  fhall 
annex  them,  common  Ufe  is  not  fufficient  to  adjuft  them  to 
Philofophical  Difcourfes ;  there  being  fcarce  any  Name,  of  any 
very  complex  Idea  (to  fay  nothing  of  others)  which,  in  common 
Ufe,  has  not  a  great  Latitude,  and  which  keeping  within  the 
Bounds  of  Propriety,  may  not  be  made  the  Sign  of  far  different 
Ideas.  Beiides,  the  Rule  and  Meafure  of  Propriety  itfelf  being 
no  where  eltablifhed,  it  is  often  Matter  of  Difpute,  whether 
this  or  that  way  of  ufing  a  Word,  be  Propriety  of  Speech,  or 
no.  From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Names  of  fuch  kind 
of  very  complex  Ideas.,  are  naturally  liable  to  this  Imperfection, 
to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  Signification:  and  even  in  Men, 
that  have  a  Mind  to  unJerftand  one  another,  do  not  always 
itand  for  the  fame  Idea  in  Speaker  nnd  Hearer,  Though  the 
Names  Glory  and  Gratitude  be  tlie  fam';  in  every  Man's  Mouth 
thro'  a  whole  Country,  yec  the  complex  collective  Idca^  which 
every  one  thinks  on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently 
very  different  in  Men  ufmg  the  fame  Language. 

§.  9.  The 
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§.  9.  The  way  alfo  vjhcre'in  the  Names  of 
The  ivay  of  mixed  Modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not 
learning  thefe  ^  yai\&  contribute  to  the  Doubtfulnefs  of  their 
hztt7al}o"T'  ^'S^'fi'^ii'^''-  For  if  we  will  obferve  how  Chil- 
the^Doultful-  ^^^^  ^^^^"  Lai)gu:iges,  we  fhall  find,  that  to  make 
jjgn^  them  underftand  what  the  Names  of  fimple  I- 

deas,  or  Subftances,  ftand  for,  People  ordinarily 
(hew  them  the  thing  whereof  they  would  have  them  have  the 
Idea,  and  then  repeat  to  them,  the  Name  that  ftands  for  it,  as 
White,  Sweet,  Milk,  Sugar,  Cat,  Dog.  But  as  for  mixed  Modes, 
efpecially  the  moft  material  of  them,  nioral  Words,  the  Sounds 
are  ufually  learned  firft,  and  then  to  know  what  complex  Ideas 
they  ftand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  Explication  of 
others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  moii  part)  are  left  to  their 
own  Obfervation  and  Induftry ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in 
the  fearch  of  the  true  and  precife  Meaning  of  Names,  thefe 
moral  Words  are,  in  moft  Mens  Mouths,  little  more  than 
bare  Sounds ;  or  when  they  have  any,  'tis  for  the  moft  part 
but  a  very  loofe  and  undetermined,  and  confequently  obfcure 
and  confufed  Signification.  And  even  thofe  themfelves,  who 
have  with  more  Attention  fettled  their  Notions,  do  yet  hardly 
avoid  the  Inconvenience,  to  have  them  ftand  for  complex  Ideas, 
dififerent  from  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  ftudious 
Men,  make  them  the  Signs  of.  Where  ftiall  one  find  any,  ei- 
ther contro'verf^al  Debate,  or  familar  Difcourfe,  concerning 
Honour,  Faith,  Grace,  Religion,  Church,  iffc.  wherein  it  is 
not  eafy  to  obferve  the  different  Notions  A'len  have  of  them  ; 
which  is  nothing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  Sig- 
nification of  Thofe  Words;  nor  have  in  their  Minds  the  fame 
complex  Ideas  which  they  make  them  ftand  for:  and  fo  all  the 
Ccntefts  that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of 
a  Sound.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Laws,  whether  Divine,  or  Human,  there  is  no  end  ;  Com- 
ments beget  Comments,  and  Explications  make  new  Matter 
for  Explications :  And  of  limiting,  diftinguifhing,  varying  the 
Signification  of  thefe  moral  Words,  there  is  no  end.  Thefe  Ideas 
of  Mens  making,  are,  by  Men  ftill  having  the  fame  Power, 
multiplied  in  infinitum.  Many  a  Man,  who  was  pretty  we'll 
fatisfied  of  the  Meaning  of  a  Text  of  Scripture,  or  Claufe  in 
the  Code,  at  firft  reading,  has  by  confulting  Commentators, 
quite  loft  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  by  thofe  Elucidations,  given 
rife  or  increafe  to  his  Doubts,  and  drawn  Obfcurity  upon  the 
Place.  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  think  Commentaries  needlefs ; 
but  to  fliew  how  uncertain  ^^the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  natu- 
rally 
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Tally  are,  even  in  the  Mc  uths  of  thofe  who  had  both  the  Inten- 
fion  and  tlie  P'acuky  of  fpeaking  as  clearly  as  Language  was  ca- 
pable to  expiefs  their  Thou^l.:s. 

§.  10.  Wnat  Oblcurity  this  has  unavoidably 
brought  upon  the  Writings  of  Men,  who  have  j^l/^"'  l 

lived  in  remote  Ages,  and  different  Countries,  it     ^'^'^^^-^^/^  O^- 

Ml  I  II    r  1      -V     •  r  t  Jcurtty   tn  an- 

wiU  be  necdJCij  to  take  Notice:  hncc  the  nurne-  tient  -luthon 
rous  VoiumCb  of  learned  Men,  empioyin-j  their 
Thoughts  that  way,  are  Proofs  more  thau  CROugh  to  fnew 
what  Attention,  Stuvly,  Sagacity,  and  Reifcniiig  arc  required, 
to  find  out  the  true  aiear.ing  of  Ani'uut  Juthcrs.  But  there 
being  no  Writings  we  have  any  grc:'t  concerniiient  to  be  very 
follicitous  about  the  meaning  o^^  buc  thofc  tJiat  contS'n  e-ther 
Truths  we  are  required  to  beh'eve,  or  Laws  we  are  tn  coey, 
and  draw  Inconveniences  on  us  when  we  aiiltake  or  trar'igrefs, 
we  may  be  lefs  anxious  about  the  Senfe  of  other  Authors, 
who  writing  but  their  own  Opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater 
neceffity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good  or 
evil  depending  not  on  their  Decrees,  we  may  fafely  be  igno- 
rant of  their  Notions:  And  therefore  in  the  reading  of  them, 
if  they  do  not  ufe  their  Words  with  a  due  clearnefs  and  per- 
fpicuity,  we  may  lay  them  afide,  and  without  any  Injury  done 
them,  refolve  thus  with  ourfelves. 

Si  non  vis  intelligi^  debes  negligi, 

§.  1 1.  If  the  Signification  of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  are 
uncertain,  becaufe  there  be  no  real  Standards  exifling  in  Na- 
ture, to  which  tho(Q  Ideas  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  may 
be  adjufted,  the  Names  cf  Suhjiances  are  of  a  doubtful  Signif- 
cation^  for  a  contrary  Reafon,  viz.  becaufe  the  Ideas  tiiey  ftand 
for  are  fuppofed  conformable  to  the  Reality  of  Things,  and  are 
referred  to  Standards  made  by  Nature.  In  our  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances  we  have  not  the  Liberty  as  in  mixed  Modes,  to  frame 
what  Combinations  we  think  fit,  to  be  the  charadterift^^l 
Notes,  to  rank  and  denominate  Things  by.  In  thefe  we  muft 
follow  Nature,  fuit  our  complex  Idea  to  real  Exiftences,  and 
regulate  the  Signification  of  their  Names  by  the  Things  them- 
felves,  if  we  will  have  our  Names  to  be  tie  Signs  of  them,  and 
ftand  for  them.  Here,  'tis  true,  we  have  Patterns  to  follow ; 
but  Patterns  that  will  make  the  Signification  of  ti<eir  Names 
very  uncertain:  For  Names  muft  be  of  a  very  unfteady  and 
various  meaning,  if  the  Ideas  they  Hand  for  be  referred  to 
Standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be  tncivn  at  ally  or  can 
be  known  but  imperfeilly  and  uncertainly. 

Vol.  H.  G  §.12.  The 
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§.  12.  The  Names  of  Subjiances  have^  as  has 
Names  offuh-  ^^^n  {hewed,  a  double  Reference  in  their  or- 
fances  referred,      dinary  Ufe: 

Firjl,  7o  real  Fir/i^  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  ftand  for, 

Ejfences  that        and  fo  their  Signification  is  fuppofed   to  agree 
canmt  be  to.      The    real  Conjlitution     of     Things,      from 

inonvn.  which  all  their  Properties  flow,  and   in  which* 

they  all  centre.  But  this  real  Conftitution,  or 
(as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  Eflence,  being  utterly  unknown  to 
us,  any  Sound  that  is  put  to  ftand  for  it,  muft  be  very  uncer- 
tain in  its  Application  ;  and  it  will  be  impoflibie  to  know, 
what  Things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an  Horfe,  or  Jnti- 
mofiy,  when  thofe  Words  are  put  for  real  Eflences,  that  we 
have  no  Ideas  of  at  all.  And  therefore  in  this  Suppofition, 
the  Names  of  Subftances  being  referred  to  Standards  that  can- 
not be  known,  their  Significations  can  never  be  adjufted  and 
eftabliOied  by  thofe  Standards. 

§.  1.3.  Secondly^  The  fmpk  Ideas  that  are 
Secondly,  To  co-  found  to  co-exlji  in  Subjiances,  being  that 
exifting  ^a-  W'hich  their  Names  immediately  fignify,  thefe, 
lifies,  luhich  as  united  in  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Things,  are 
are  knoivn  but  the  proper  Standards  to  which  their  Names  are 
zmperfealy.  referred,     and    by    which    their    Significations 

may  beft  be  redxified.  But  neither  will  thefe 
Archetypes  fo  well  ferve  to  this  purpofe,  as  to  leave  thefe 
Names,  without  very  various  and  uncertain  Significations. 
Becaufe  thefe  fimple  Ideas  that  co-exift,  and  are  united  in 
the  fame  Subjeft,  being  very  numerous,  and  having  all  an 
equal  Right  to  go  into  the  complex  fpecifick  Idea,  which  the 
fpecifick  Name  is  to  ftand  for,  Men,  though  they  propofe  to 
themfelves  the  very  fame  Subject  to  confider,  yet  frame  very 
different  Ideas  about  it ;  and  fo  the  Name  they  ufe  for  it, 
unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  feveral  Men,  very  different  Sig- 
:ij:fications.  The  fimple  Qualities  which  make  up  the  complex 
Ideas,  being  moft  of  them  Powers,  in  Relation  to  Changes, 
which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other  Bodies, 
are  almoft  infinite.  He  that  ftiall  but  obferve,  what  a  great 
Variety  of  Alterations  any  one  of  the  bafer  Metals  is  apt  to 
receive,  from  the  different  Application  only  of  Fire ;  and  how 
much  a  greater  Number  of  Changes  any  of  them  will  receive 
in  the  Hands  of  a  Chymift,  by  the  Application  of  other  Bodies, 
will  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  1  count  the  Properties  of  any 
fort  of  Bodies  not  eafy  to  be  colle6led,  and  completely  known 
by  the  ways  of  enquiry,  which  our   Faculties  are  capable  of. 

They 
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They  being  therefore  at  leal!  fo  many,  that  no  Man  can  know 
the  precife  and  definite  Number,  they  are  differently  difco- 
vered  by  different  Men,  according  to  tiieir  various  Skill,  At- 
tention, and  Ways  of  handling;  who  therefore  cannot  chufe 
but  have  different  Ideas  of  the  fame  Sublfince,  and  therefore 
make  the  Signification  of  its  common  Name  very  various  and 
uncertain.  For  the  complex  Ideas  of  Subfta^ces,  being  made 
up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  are  fuppofed  to  co-ex ift  in  Nature,  eve- 
ry one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his  complex  Idea^  thofe  Qiia!it:cs 
he  has  found  to  be  united  together.  For  tho'  in  the  Subltance 
Gold^  one  fatisfies  himfelf  with  Colour  and  Weight,  yet  another 
thinks  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia^  as  necefiary  to  be  joined  with 
that  Colour  in  his  Idea  of  Gold,  as  any  one  does  its  Fufibility  : 
Solubility  in  Aq.  Rrgia,  being  a  Quality  as  conftantly  joined 
■with  its  Colour  and  Weight,  as  Fufibility  or  any  other  ;  others 
put  in  its  Dudility  or  Fixednefs,  ^c.  as  they  have  been  taught 
by  Tradition,  or  Experience.  Who  of  all  thefe  has  eftablifhed 
the  right  Signification  of  the  Word  Gold?  Or  who  fnall  be  the 
Judge  to  determine?  Each  has  his  Standard  in  Nature,  which 
he  appeals  to,  and  with  Reafon  thinks  he  has  the  fame  right  to 
put  into  his  complex  Idea^  fignified  by  the  Word  Gold,  thofe 
Qualities  which  upon  Trial  he  has  found  united ;  as  another,  who 
has  not  fo  well  examined,  has  to  leave  them  out ;  or  a  third,  who 
has  made  other  Trials,  has  to  put  in  others.  For  the  Union  in 
Nature  of  thefe  Qualities,  being  the  true  Ground  of  their  Union 
in  one  complex  Idea,  who  can  fay,  one  of  them  has  more  Reafon 
to  be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than  another?  From  whence  it  vi'ill  al- 
ways unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex  Ideas  ot  Subftances 
in  Men  ufing  the  fame  Name  for  them,  will  be  very  various; 
and  fo  the  Significations  of  thofe  Names  very  uncertain. 
§.  14.  Befides,   there  is  fcarce  any  particular 

thing  exiftins:,  which  in  fome  of  its  fimple  Ideas,  ^i!''^^''/''  ''f; 

J                      -        •             -1                          \-        1  exiflim  Squall- 

does  not  communicate  with  a  frreater,ana  mothers  .•'    •^,  rv 

o            ^  ttesm  ^vvicfj  cite 

with  a  lefs  Number  of  particular  Being?:  Whcfhall  f.;,^,^,.^  i^]  ij^^, 

determine  in  this  Cafe,  which  are  thofe  that  are  perfectly. 
to  make  up  the  precife  Collection,  that  is  to  be 
fignified  bv  the  fpecifick  Name ;  or  can  with  any  juft  Autho- 
rity prefcribe,  which  obvious  or  common  Qualities  are  to  be 
left  out;  or  which  more  fecret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be 
put  into  the  Signification  of  the  Name  of  any  Subftance?  All 
which  together,  feldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that  various 
and  doubtful  Sigfiifi cation  in  the  Naynes  of  Suhjlances,  which  caufes 
fuch  Uncertainty,  Difputes,  or  Miftakes,  when  we  cOme  to  a 
Philofophical  Uie  of  them. 

G  2  §.  15. 
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§.  15.  'Tis  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  Con- 
With  this  Im-     tuerfation,     the    eeneral    Namei    of    SuhJionceSy 
■perfedion  they       regulated,    in   their    ordinary   Signification   by 
may  fer've  Jor     ^  obvious  Qualities,    (as  by  the   Shape  and 

Ctvil,   but  not      _.  .     _,,  .   ^^  ^,       '    ^  ^      •      ,  n  • 

rivell  for  Phi-     Figure  in  ThiiS  of  known  kminal  rropagation, 
lofophical  Ufs.       and  in  other   Saoiiances,  for  the  moft   part  by 
Colour,  joinrd   with  fome  other  fenfible  Qua- 
lities)   do    well  enough  to  dulgn   the  Things  Men  would   be 
underllood    to  fpeak  of:    And  fo   they   ufually  conceive   well 
enough   the  Subftances  meant  by  the  Word   Gold^    or  Apple,, 
to   dii'tinguifli  the  one  fri.m  the  other.      But  in  Philojophical 
Enquiries  and  DebateSy  v/here  general  Trutl;s  are  to   oe  efta- 
blilhed,  and   Confequences  drawn  from   Pofitions  laid   down, 
there  the  precife  Signification  of    the  Names  of    Subftances 
will  be   found,     not  only  not   to  be  well  e/lablijhed,    but  alfo 
very  hard  to  be  (o.     For  Example,  he  that  IhaJl  niake    Mal- 
leablenefs,    or  a  certain   Degree  of   Fixednefs,    a   part  of  his 
complex  Idea  of    Gold^     may    make  Propohtions  concerning 
Gold,  and  draw   Confequences    from    them,    that  will  truly 
and  clearly  follow  from  Gold^  taken  in  fuch  a  Signification  : 
But  yet  fuch  as  another  Man  can  never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor 
be  convinced  of   their  Truth,  who  makes  not  Malleablenefs, 
or  the  fame  Degree  of  Fixednefs,  part  of  that  complex  Idea 
that  the  Name  Gold,  in  his  ufe  of  it,   ftands  for. 

§,  1 6.  This  is  a  natural,  and  almoft  unavoidable 
In/iancey  Imperfe6lion  in  almoft  all  theNamesofSubftances, 

^^"'"'"  in  all  Languages  whatfover,  which  Men  willeafily 

find,  when  once  pafling  from  confufed  or  loofe  Notions,  they- 
come  to  more  ftri6l  and  clofe  Enquiries.  For  then  they  will 
be  convinced  how  doubtful  and  obfcure  thofe  Words  are  in  their 
Signification,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared  very  clear  and 
determined.  I  was  once  in  a  Meeting  of  very  learned  and 
ingenious  Pbyficians,  where  by  chance  there  arofe  a  Queftion, 
whether  any  Liquor  paffed  through  the  Filaments  of  the  Nerves. 
The  Debate  having  been  managed  a  good  while,  by  Variety 
of  Arguments  on  both  fides,  I  (who  had  been  ufed  to  fufpeft 
that  the  greateft  part  of  Difputes  were  more  about  the  Signi- 
fication of  Words,  than  a  real  Difference  in  the  Conception  of 
Things)  defired.  That  before  they  went  any  further  on  in 
this  Difpute,  they  would  firft  examine,  and  eftablifh  among 
them,  what  the  Word  Liquor  fignified.  They  at  firft  were  a 
Jittle  furprized  at  the  Propofal ;  and  had  they  been  Perfons 
lefs  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a  very 
frivolous  or  extravagant  one:   Since  there  was  no  one  there 

that 
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that  thought  not  himfelf  to  uncicrftand  very  pcrfe^ly,  what  the 
word  Liquor  flood  f or ;  which,  I  thin  Ic  too,  none  of  the  moft  per- 
plexed Names  of  Subftances.  However,  they  were  pieafed  to 
comply  with  my  Motion,  and  upon  Examination  found,  that 
the  Signification  of  that  Word  was  not  fo  fettled  and  certain,  as 
they  had  all  imagined  j  but  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  Sign 
of  a  different  complex  Idea.  This  made  them  perceive,  that 
the  main  of  their  Difpute  was  about  the  Signification  of  that 
Term  ;  and  that  they  difFcred  very  little  n\  their  Opinions, 
concerning  fome  fluid  and  fubile  Matter,  palTing  through  the 
Conduits  of  the  Ner\es ;  though  it  was  not  f)  eafy  to  agree 
whether  it  was  to  be  called  Liquor,  or  no,  a  thing  which  when 
confidered,  they  thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about. 

§.17.  H  )W  much  this  is  the  Cafe  in  the  greatefl 
part  of  Difputcs,   that  Men  are  engaged  fo  hotly  Injtan:e, 

in,  I  ihall,  perhaps,  have  an  Occaiion  in  another 
place  to  take  Notice.      Let  us  only  here  conhuer  a  little  more 
exactly  the  fore- mentioned  Inflance  of  the  Word  Gold,  and  we 
fliail  fee  how  hard  it  is   precifely  to  determine  its  Signification. 
I    think  all   agree,    to  m«iVc-  it  fiard  for  a  Body  of  a  certain 
yellow  fhining  Colour;  which  being  the  Idea  to  which    Chil- 
dren have  annexed  that  Name,    the  ihming  yellow  part  of  a 
Peacock's  Tail   is  properly   to  them  Gold.        Others  finding 
Fullbijity  jomed  with  that  yellow  Colour  in  certain  parcels  of 
Matter,  make  of  that  Combination  a  complex  Idea  to  which 
they  give  the  Name  Gold^  to  denote  a  fort  of  Subftances;  and 
fo  exclude  from  being  Gold  all  fuch   yellow  fhining  Bodies,  as 
by   Fire   will  be  reduced  to  Afhes,  and   admit  to  t)e  of   that 
Species,  or  to  be  comprehended   under  that  Name  Gold,  only 
fuch  Subflances  as  naving  that  fhining  yellow  Colour  will  by 
Fire  be  reduced  to  Fulion,  and  not  to  Afhes.     Another  by  the 
fame   Reafon  adds  the  Weigiit,    which  being  a    Quality,    as 
ftiuitly  jomed  with  that  Colour,  as  its  Fufibiiity,   he  thinks  has 
the  fame  Reafon  to  be  joined  in  its  Id?a,  and  to  be  fignified  by 
its  Name:  And  therefore  the  other  made  up  of  Body,   ef  fuch 
a  Colour  and  Fulibility,  to  be  imperfedf;;   and  fo  on  of  all  the 
refl:  Wherein  no  one  can  fhew  a  Reafon,   why   fome  of  the 
infeparable  Qj_ialities,    that  are  always  united  in  Nature,  fhould 
be  put  into  tne  nominal  EfTence,  and  others  left  out:  Ot  why 
the  Word  Gold,  fignifving  that  fort  of  Body  the  Ring  on  his 
Finger  is  made  of,    fhould  determine  that  fort,  rati;er  by  its 
Colour,  Weight,  and  Fufibiiity  ;  than  by  its  Colour,  We  ght, 
and   Solubility   in  ylq.  Regia :    Since  the  diilblving  it  by  that 
Liquor,  is  as  infeparable  from  it,  as  the  F^fion  by  Fire ;  and 

G  3  they 
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they  are  both  of  them  nothing,  but  the  Relation  which  that 
Subftance  has  to  two  other  Bodies,  which  have  a  Power  to 
operate  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it,  that  Fuli- 
bilitv  comes  to  be  a  p^rt  of  the  EiTence  fignified  by  the  Word 
Gold,  and  Soluhility  but  a  Property  of  it?  Or  why  is  its  Colour 
part  of  the  Eflence,  and  its  Malleablenefs  but  a  Property  ? 
That  which  I  mean,  is  this.  That  thefe  being  all  but  Proper- 
ties, depending  on  its  real  Conflitution ;  and  nothing  but  Pow- 
ers, either  adtive  or  paflive,  in  Reference  to  other  Bodies, 
no  one  has  Authority  to  determine  the  Signification  of  the 
Word  Gold,  (as  referred  to  fuch  a  Body  exifting  in  Nature) 
more  to  one  Collection  of  Ideas  to  be  found  in  that  Body, 
than  to  another :  Whereby  the  Signification  of  that  Name 
mult  unavoidably  be  \'ery  uncertain.  Since,  as  has  been  faid, 
feveral  People  obferve  ic\'eral  Properties  in  the  fame  Sub- 
fiance  ;  and  I  think,  I  mav  fav  no  body  all.  And  therefore 
have  but  very  imperfed  Defcriptions  of  Things,  and  Words 
have  very  uncertain  Significations. 

§.  1 8    From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
/•     /  lif^"        obferve,  what  has  been  before  remarked,    w'z; 

thele^tdoubt-     "-^^"^^^    ^^^  ^'''"''   ^f  ^''^^^'  -^^^^^    '''"^'    ""'    ^^^ 
^l     ^  others,  the  Icajl  liable  to  Miftakes,  and  that  for 

thefe  Reafons.  FirJ},  btcaufe  the  Ideas  they 
fland  for,  being  each  but  one  fingle  Perception,  are  much  eafier 
got  and  more  clearly  retained,  than  the  more  complex  ones, 
and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  ufually 
attends  thofe  compounded  ones  of  Sitbjlatices  and  mixed  Modes, 
in  which  the  precife  Number  of  fimple  Ideas  that  make  them 
up,  are  not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in  the  Mind. 
And,  Secondly,  Becaufe  they  are  never  referred  to  any  other 
Efience,  but  barely  that  Perception  they  immediately  fig- 
nify:  Which  Reference  is  that  which  renders  the  Signifi- 
cation of  the  Names  of  Subftances  naturally  fo  perplexed, 
and  gives  occafion  to  fo  many  Djfputes  .  A4en  that  do  not 
perverfly  ufe  their  Words,  or  on  purpofe  fet  themfelves  to  cavil, 
feldom  miiiake  in  any  Language  which  they  are  aquainted 
with  the  Ufe  and  Signification  of  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas: 
White  and  Sweet,  Yellow  and  Bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious 
meaning  with  them,  which  every  one  precifely  comprehends, 
or  eafily  perceives  he  is  Ignorant  of,  and  feeks  to  be  in- 
formed. But  what  precife  Colle(?Lion  of  fimple  Ideas,  Mo- 
defty,  or  Frugality,  ftand  for  in  another's  Ufe,  is  not  fo 
certainly  known.  And  however  we  are  apt  to  think,  we  well 
enough  know,  v/hit  is  meant  by  Gold  or  Iron-,  yet  the  precife 

complex 
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complex  Idea^  others  make  them  the  Signs  of,  is  not  fo  certain: 
And  I  believe  it  is  very  feldom  that  in  Speaker  and  Hearer, 
they  ftand  for  exa(5tly  the  fame  ColIe6tion.  Which  niuft  needs 
produce  Miftakes  and  Difputes,  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  in 
Dilcourfes,  wiierein  Men  have  to  do  with  univerfal  Propofi- 
tions,  and  would  fettle  in  their  Minds  univerfal  Truths,  and 
conlider  the  Confequences  that  follow  from  them, 

§.  19.   "Qy  the  fame  Rule,  the  Names  of  ftm-         j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
pie  Modes  are  next  to  tkofe  of  fimple  Ideas,  leaji     ^^^^  limtU 
liable  to  Doubt  and  Uncertainty^  efpecially  thofe     Modes, 
of  Figure  and  Number,  of  which  Men  have  fo 
clear  and  diftin<!:"l  Ideas.     Whoever,  that  had  a  Mind  to  un- 
derftand  them,  miftook  the  ordinary  meaning  of  Seven^  or  a 
Triangle :  And  in  general  the  leaft  compounded  Ideas  in  every 
kind  have  tlie  leaft  dubious  Names. 

§.  20.  Mixed  Modes  therefore,  that  are  made 
up  but  of  a  kw  and  obvious  hmple  Ideas^  have         -^^^  ""!^    . 
ufually  Names  of  no  very  uncertain  Significa-     ^f£''/J'J^]" 
tion.     But  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  which     comtounderi    ^ 
comprehend  a  great  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,     mixed  Modes 
are  commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undeter-     and  Subjiances. 
mined    meaning,    as   has    been   fhewn.     The 
Names  of  Subftances,  being  annexed  to  Ideas,  that  are  neither 
the   real  Effcnces,    nor  exa<5l  Reprefentations  of  the  Patterns 
they  are  referred  to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  Imperf^e61:ion  and 
Uncertainty,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  a  Philofophical  ufe  of 
them. 

§.21.  The  great  Diforder  that  happens  in  our        jjn    r  •  r 
Names  of  Subftances,  proceeding  for  the  moft     terfedi- 
part  from  cur  want  of  Knowledge,  and  Inability     charged  upon 
to  penetrate  into  their  real  Conftitutions,  it  may     Words. 
probably  be  wondered.  Why  I  chaige  this  as  an 
ImperfcSlion,  rather  upon  our  Words  than  Underftandings.    This 
Exception  has  fo  mucii  app-^arance  of  Juftice,    that  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to   give  a  Reafon,   why   I  have  followed  this 
Method,     I  muft  confefs  then,  that  when  I  firft  began  this 
Difcourfe  of  the  Underftanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had 
not  the  leaft  Thought  that  any  Confideration  of  Words  was 
at  all  neceftary  to  it.     But  when  having  pafled  over  the  Ori- 
ginal and  Compofition  of  our  Ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the 
Extent  and   Certainty  of  our  Knowledge,    I  found   it  had  fo 
near  a  Connexion  with  Words,  that  unlefs  their  Force  and 
Manner  of  Signification  vi^ere  firft  well  cbferved,  theie  could 
be  very  little  faid  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  Know- 
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ledge:  which  being  convei-rant  about  Truth,  had  conftantly 
to  do  with  Propofitions,  And  tho'  ii  terminated  in  Things, 
yet  it  was  for  the  moJt  part  fo  much  by  the  Intervention  of 
Words,  that  they  feemtd  fcarce  feparable  from  our  general 
Knowledge.  At  leait  they  interoofe  tp.cmfelves  fo  much  be- 
tween our  Underftandings,  and  the  Truth,  which  it  would 
contemplate  and  apprehend,  that  like  the  A^edium  through 
which  viiiole  Objects  pals,  their  Obfcuritv  and  Diforder  does 
not  feldom  cait  a  mirt  before  our  Eyes,  and  impofe  upon  cur 
Underftandings.  If  we  conhder,  in  the  Fallacies  Men  put 
upi  n  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  and  the  Miftakes  in  Men's 
Difputes  and  Notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  Words, 
and  their  uncertain  or  miftaken  Significations,  we  (hall  have 
Reafon  to  think  this  no  fmall  obftacle  in  the  Way  of  Know- 
ledge, which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be 
warned  of,  becaufe  it  has  been  fo  far  from  being  taken  Notice 
of  as  an  Inconvenience,  that  the  Arts  of  improving  it  have 
been  made  the  Bufinefs  of  Men's  Study  ;  and  obtained  the 
Reputation  of  Learning  and  Subtlety,  as  we  {hall  fee  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  Chapter.  But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  tiiat  were  the  Im- 
perfections of  Language,  as  the  Inftrument  of  Knowledge, 
more  thorouuniy  v.'eighed,  a  great  many  of  the  Controveriies 
that  mjke  fuch  a  Noife  in  the  World,  v/ould  of  themfelves 
ceafe  j  and  the  way  to  Knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  Peace  too, 
lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

§.2  2,   Sure  1  am,  that  the  Signification  of 

This  Jhould       Words,  in  all  Languages,  depending  very  much 

teach  us  Mode-     ^^  ^j-jg  Thoughts,  Notions,  and  Ideas  of  him  that 

ration,  in  im-     ^jig  them,  mufl  unavoidably  be  of  great  uncer- 

ty^'g  °"'^  j'^J  taintv  to  Men  of  the  fame  Language  and  Country. 
iyenfe  of  old  Au-      ,^,  .^  .     ^         .  ,  .        ,       ^^     ?  .      ,  ^ 

thors  This  IS  fo  evident  m  the  (jxreek  Authors,  that 

he  that  fliall  perufe  their  Writings,  will  find  in 
almoft  every  one  of  them  a  dirtin£t  Language,  tho'  the  fame 
Words.  But  when  to  this  natural  Difficulty  in  every  Country, 
there  (hall  be  added  different  Countries  and  remote  Ages, 
wherein  the  Speakers  and  Writers  had  very  different  Notions, 
Tempers,  Cuftoms,  Ornaments,  and  Figures  of  Speech,  l^c. 
every  one  of  which  influenced  the  Signification  of  their  Words 
then,  though  to  us  now  they  are  loft  and  unknown,  it  would 
become  us  to  be  charitable  one  to  aii'.iher  in  cur  Interpre- 
tations or  Mifunderjianding  of  thofe  antient  V/ritings^  which, 
though  of  great  Concernment  to  be  underftood,  are  liable  to 
the  unavoidable  Difficulties  of  Speech,  which,  (if  we  except 
the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas^  and  fome  very  obvious  Things)  is  not 

capable 
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capable  without  a  conltant  defining  the  Terms,  of  conveying 
the  Senfe  and  Intention  of  the  Speaker,  without  any  manner  of 
doubc  anu  uncertainty  to  the  Hearer.  And  in  Difcourfes  of 
Religion,  Law,  and  Morality,  as  they  are  Matters  of  the 
higheft  Concernment,   fo  there  will  be  the  grcatelt  Difficulty. 

§.23.  The  Volumes  of  Interpreters,  and  Commentators  on 
the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  are  but  too  manifeft  Proofs  of 
this.  Tho'  every  thing  faid  in  the  Text  be  infallibly  true,  yet 
the  Reader  may  be,  nay,  cannot  chufe  but  be  very  fallible  in 
the  underilaiiding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the 
Will  of  G  O  D,  when  clothed  in  Words,  fliould  be  liable  to 
that  doubt  and  unceriaint}',  which  unavoidably  attends  that  fort 
of  Conveyance  ;  when  even  his  Son,  whilft  clothed  in  Flefh, 
was  fubjeit  to  all  the  Frailties  and  Inconveniences  of  human 
Nature,  Sin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  Good- 
nefs,  that  he  hath  fpread  before  all  the  World,  fuch  legible 
Characters  of  his  Works  and  Providence,  and  given  all  Man- 
kmd  fo  fufficient  a  light  of  Reafon,  that  they,  to  whom  this 
written  Word  never  came,  could  not  (v/henever  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  fearch)  either  doubt  of  the  Being  of  a  GOD,  or  of 
the  Obedience  dae  to  him.  Smce  then  the  Precepts  of  Natu- 
ral Religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  Mankind, 
and  feldom  come  to  be  controverted  j  and  other  revealed  Truihs, 
which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  Books  and  Languages,  are  liable 
to  the  common  and  natural  Obfcurities  and  Difficulties  incident 
to  Words,  methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more  careful 
and  diligent  in  obferving  the  former,  and  lefs  magifterial,  poii- 
tive,  and  imperious,  in  impofing  our  own  Sejife  and  Interpre- 
tations of  the  latter. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  Words. 

§.  I.  1    \   Efides  the  Imperfection  that  is  natu-         /si  r   f 
\^  '"'ily  "I  Language,  and  the  Obfcu-     Words 
-■— ^  rity  and  CciiTuLon  that  is  io  hard  to 
be  avoideii  in  the  UCe  of  Words,  there  are  {evtrz\  wilful  Faults 
and  Neglci^s  whicn  Men  are  guiltv  of,  in  this  way  of  Commu- 
nication, whereby  they  render  theie  Signs  lefs  clear  and  diftindt 
in  their  Signification,  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

§.  2, 
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§.  2.  /Vr/?,  In  this  kind,  the  firft  and  mofl 
firft.  Words     pa]pab]e  abufe  is,  the  ufing  of  Words,  without 
St«r?)^Ir     ^^^^^  ^"^   dilliina  Ideas;    or,   which  is  worfe, 
Tjjg^j'  Signs  without  any  thing  fignified.     Of  thefe 

there  are  two  Sorts : 
I.  One  may  obferve,  in  all  Languages,  certain  Words,  that, 
if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firft  Original, 
and  their  appropriated  Ufe,  not  to  ftand  for  any  clear  and  di- 
ftin<f^  Ideas.  Thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  the  feveral  SeHs  of  Phi- 
lofophy  and  Religion  have  introduced.  For  their  Authors,  or 
Promoters,  either  affedliag  fomething  fingular,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  common  Apprehenfions,  or  to  fupport  fome  ftrange  O- 
pinions,  or  cover  fome  Weaknefs  of  their  Hypothefis,  feldom 
fail  to  Coin  new  Words,  and  fuch  as,  when  they  come  to  be  ex- 
amined, may  juf51y  be  called  infignificant  Terjns.  For  having 
either  had  no  determinate  OJleclion  of  Ideas  annexed  to  them, 
when  they  were  hrft  invented  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch  as,  if  well  ex- 
amined, will  be  found  inconfiftent,  'tis  no  wonder  if  after- 
wards, in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  fame  Party,  they  remain  empty 
Sounds,  with  little  or  no  Signification,  amongft  thof^  who  think 
it  enough  to  hsve  them  often  in  their  Mouths,  as  the  diftin- 
guiihing  Charaders  of  their  Church,  or  School,  without  much 
troubling  their  Heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precife  Ideas 
they  ftand  for.  I  fhall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  Inltances, 
every  one's  Reading  and  Converfation  will  fufficiently  furnifh 
him  :  Or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  ftored,  the  great  Mint- 
Ma 'ters  of  thefe  kind  of  Terms,  I  mean  the  School-Men  and 
Metaphyficians,  (under  which,  I  think,  the  difputing  Natural 
and  Moral  Philofophers  of  thefe  latter  Ages  may  be  compre- 
hended,) have  v/here-withal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

§.  3.  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abufe  yet  farther, 
who  take  fo  little  care  to  lay  by  Words,  which  in  their  prima- 
ry Not  .tion  have  fcarce  any  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas  which  tlky 
are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  Negligence,  they  fa- 
miliarly ufe  Words^  which  the  Propriety  of  Language  has  affix- 
ed to  very  important  Ideas,  without  any  dijiin^  Meaning  at  all. 
JViJdom,  Glory,  Grace,  iffc.  are  Words  frequent  enough  in  eve- 
ry Man's  Mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  thofe  who  ufe  them, 
fliould  be  afked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a 
ftand,  and  not  know  what  to  anfwer  :  A  plain  Proof,  that 
though  they  have  learned  thofe  Sounds,  and  have  them  ready 
at  their  Tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  Ideas  laid 
up  in  their  Minds,  which  are  to  be  exprefled  to  others  by 
them, 

§.4. 
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§.  4.  Men  having  been  accu/iomed  horn  their 
Cradles  to  learn  Jf^ords^  wi.icn  are  eaiily  got  and         Occajtoned 
retained,    before  they  knew^  or  had  framed  the     bl^^fmng 
complex  Ideas^  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or     ^}^J"l\       ^l' 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Things  they  were     igio„a  to 
thought  to  Jiand  {or,  they  ufually  continue  to  do  fo 
ail  their  Lives,  and  without  taicing  the  Pains  neceflary  to  fettle 
in  their  Minds  determined  Ideas,  they  ufe  their  Words  for  fuch 
unrteady  and  confufed  Notions  as  they  have,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  fame  Words  other  People  ufe  ;  as.  if  their  very 
Sound  neceflarily  carried  with  it  confiantiy  the  fame  Meaning. 
This,  though  Men  make  a  fhift  with  in  the  ordinary  Occur- 
rences of  Life,  where  they  find  it  neceflary  to  be  underftood, 
and  therefore  they  make  Signs  till  they  are  fo:  Yet  this  Lifig- 
nificancy  in   their   Words,    when  they  come  to   reafon  con- 
cerning either  their  Tenets  or  Intereft,    manifetl^ly  fills  their 
Difcourfe  with  abundance  of  empty  uninteljigibie  Noife  and 
Jargon,  efpecially  in  Moral  Matters,  where  the  Words,  for  the 
molt  part,  ftanding  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  Colledtions  of 
Ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently  united  in  Nature,  their 
bare  Sounds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at  leaft  very  obfcure 
and  uncertain  Notions  annexed  to  them.    Men  take  the  Words 
they  find  in  ufe  amongft  their  Neighbours ;  and  that  they  may 
not  feem  ignorant  what  they  ftand  for,  ufe  them  confidently, 
without  much  troubling  their  Heads  about  a  certain  fixed  Mean- 
ing ;  whereby,  befides  the  eafe  of  it,  they  obtain  this  Advan- 
tage, That  as  in  fuch  Difcourfes  they  feldom  are  in  the  Righr, 
fo  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the 
Wrong  ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  thofe  Men  out  of 
their  Miftakes,  who  have  no  fettled  Notions,  as  to  difpofiefs  a 
Vagrant  of  his  Habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  aL^de.     This 
I  guefs  to  be  fo ;  and  every  one  may  obferve  in  himielf  and 
others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

§.  5.  Secondly^  Another  great  Abufe  of  Words 
is,  Inconjiancy  in  the  ufe  of  them.     It  is  hard  to       Secondly  Vn- 
find  a  Difcourfe  written  of  any  Subject,  efpeci-    fieady  JjppHca- 
ally  of  Controverfy,  wherein  one  fhall  not  ob-     tio"  of  *^«m- 
ferve,  if  he  read  with  Attention,  the  fame  Words 
(and  thofe  commonly  the  moft  material  in  the  Difcourfe,  and 
upon   which   the  Argument  turns)    ufed    fometimes    for    one 
Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  and  fometimes  for  another,  which 
is  a  perfect  Abufe  of  Language.     Words  being  intended  for 
Signs  of  my  Ideas,  to  make  them  known  to  others,  not  by  any 
natural  Signification,  but  by  a  voluntary  Impofition,  'tis  plain 

cheat 
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cheat  and  abufe,  when  I  make  them  fland  fometimes  for  one 
thing,  and  fometimes  for  another ;  the  wilful  doing  whereof 
can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  Folly,  or  greater  Difho- 
nefty.  And  a  Man,  in  his  Accompts  with  another,  may,  with 
as  much  fairnefs,  maice  the  Charadlers  of  Numbers  ttand  fome- 
times for  one,  and  fumetimes  for  another  Co]!e«5tion  of  Units, 
(■y.  g.  this  Chara(5lcr  3  Hand  fometimes  for  three,  fometimes 
for  four,  and  fometimes  for  eight)  as  in  his  Difcourfe,  or  Rea- 
foning,  make  the  f.ime  Words  fland  for  different  Col  left  ions  of 
iimple  Ideas.  If  Men  ftiould  do  {o  in  their  Reckonings,  I  won- 
der who  would  have  to  do  with  them  r  One  who  would  fpeak 
thus  in  the  Affairs  and  Bufinefs-of  the  World,  and  call  8  fome- 
times feven,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  beft  ferved  his  Advantage, 
would  prefently  have  clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  Names 
Men  conflantly  are  difgufted  with.  And  yet  in  Arguings,  and 
learned  Contefls,  the  fame  Tort  of  proceeding  paffes  commonly 
for  Wit  and  Learning  ;  but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  Difho- 
r.efly  than  the  mifplacing  of  Counters,  in  the  cafting  up  a 
Debt ;  and  the  Cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  Truth  is  of 
greater  Concernment  and  Value  than  Money. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  Another  abufe  of  Language  is,  an 
'^^'I^'Jl  ^  off'eSied  Obfcurity,  by  either  applying  old  Words 
■^f  l\  Sw^  to  new  and  unufual  Significations,  or  introducing 
J ^^  0  g^pp  ^^^  ^^j  ambiguous  Terms,  without  defining  ei- 
ther;  or  elle  puttmg  them  lo  together,  as  may 
confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Tho'  the  Pcripatetick  Phi- 
lofophy  has  been  molt  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  SecSs 
have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  ir.  There  is  fcarce  any  of  them 
tJjat  are  not  cumbered  with  fome  Difficulties,  (fuch  is  the  Im- 
perfeciion  of  Human  Knowledge)  which  th.ey  have  been  fain 
to  cover  with  Obfcurity  of  Terms,  and  to  confound  the  Signi- 
fication of  Words,  which,  like  a  Mifl  before  People's  Eves, 
might  hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being  difcovered.  That 
Body  and  Extcnjion  in  common  ufe  ftand  for  two  diftin6l  Ideas, 
is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  refieit  a  little.  For  were 
their  Signification  precifely  the  fame,  it  would  be  proper  and 
as  intelligible  to  fay,  the  Body  of  an  Extafion^  as  the  Exten- 
fion  of  a  Body  \  and  yet  there  are  thofe  who  find  it  neceffary 
to  confound  their  Signification.  To  this  Abufe,  and  the  Mif- 
chiefs  of  confounding  the  Signification  of  Words,  Logick  and 
the  liberal  Sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  Schools, 
have  given  Reputation;  and  the  admired  Art  ci  Dilputing 
hath  added  much  to  the  natural  Imperfedion  of  Languages, 
whilft  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  Signi- 
fication 
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ficatlon  of  Words,  more  than  to  difccver  the  Knowledge  and 
Truth  of  Things  :  And  he  that  will  look  into  that  fort  of 
learned  Writings,  will  find  the  Words  there  much  niore  ob- 
fcure,  uncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  Meaning,  than 
tiiey  are  in  ordinary  Converfation. 

§.  7.  This  is  unavoidably  to  he  fo,  where  Men's 
Parts  and  Learning  are  eftimated  by  their  Skill  in     p -^^ "f///,  J 
Difput'ing     And  if  Reputation  and  Reward  (liall     ^'^ly'J^/nhu- 
attend  thcfe  Conquefts,  which  depend  moilly  on     ted  to  this. 
the  Finenefs  and  Niceties  of  Words,  'tis  no  Won- 
der if  the  Wit  of  Men  fo  employed,  (hould  perplex,   involve 
and  fubtilize  the  Signification  of  Sounds,  fo  as  never  to  want 
fomething  to  fay,  in  oppofmg  or  defending  any  Queftion  ;  the 
Vi(Slory  being  a<.ijudged  not  to  him  who  had  Truth  on  his  fide, 
but  the  lafl:  Word  in  the  Difpute. 

§.  8.  This,  tho'  a  very  ufclefs  Skill,  and  that         Calling  it 
which  I  think  the  diredl  oppofite  to  the  ways  of     Subtlety. 
Knowledge,   hath  yet  pafied  hitherto  under  the 
laudable  and  efteemed  Names  of  Subtlety  and  Acutenefs ;  and  has 
had  the  applauie  of  the  Schools,  and  the  Encouragement  of  one 
part  of  the  learned  Men  of  the  World.    And  no  wonder,  fince 
the  Philofophers  of  old,  (the  difputing  and  wrangling  Philofo- 
phers,  I  mean,  fuch  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  Reafon  taxes) 
and  the  Schoolmen  fince,  aiming  at  Glory  and  Efleem,  for  their 
great  and  univerfal  Knowledge,  eafier  a  great  deal  to  be  pre- 
tended to,  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  Expedient  to 
cover  their  Ignorance,   with  a  curious  and  unexplicable  Web  of 
perplexed  Words,  and  procure  to  th.enr.felves  the  Admiration  of 
others,  by  unintelligible  Terms,  the  apter  to  produce  Wonder, 
becaufe  they  could  not  be  undcr/lood  :  whilft  it  appears  in  all 
Hiftory,  that  thefe  profound  Dodors  were  no  wifer,  nor  more 
ufeful  than  their  Neighbours ;  and  brought  but  fmall  Advan- 
tage to  human  Life,  or  the  Societies  wherein  they  lived:  Unlefs 
the  coining  of  new  Words,    where  they   produced  no  new 
Things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or  obfcuring  the 
Signification  of  old  ones,  and  fo  bringing  all  things  into  que- 
ftion and  difpute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  Life  of  Man, 
or  worthy  Commendation  and  Reward. 

§.9.  For  notvvithftandins;  thefe  learned  Dif-       en-  r 
putants,  thele  all-knowmg  Doctors,  \t  was  to  the     ^,^,    /;/^/^  ^^f. 
unfcholaftick  Statefman,  that  the  Governments     ,:ejits  Society.'' 
ot  the  Worid  owed  their  Peace,  Detcnce,  and 
Liberties;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  contemned  Mechanick, 
(a  Name  of  Difgrace)  that  they  received  the  Improvements 

of 
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of  ufeful  Arts.  Neverthelefs,  this  artificial  Ignorance,  and 
learned  Glbberifi,  prevailed  mightily  in  thefe  ]a(t  Ages,  by  the 
Interefl:  and  Artifice  of  thofe,  who  found  no  eafier  way  to  that 
pitch  of  Authority  and  Dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by 
amufing  the  Men  of  Bufinefs,  and  Ignorant,  with  hard  Words, 
or  imployin'>,  ttie  Ingenious  and  Idle  in  intricate  Difputes,  about 
unintelligible  Terms,  and  holding  them  perpetually  entangled 
in  that  endlefs  Labyrinth.  Befides,  there  is  no  fuch  wav  to 
•gain  Admittance,  or  give  Defence  to  ftrange  and  abfurd  Doc- 
trines, as  to  guard  them  round  about  with  Legions  of  obfcure, 
doubtful  and  undefined  Words  :  which  yet  make  thefe  Re- 
treats more  like  the  Dens  of  Robbers,  or  Holes  of  Foxes, 
than  the  Fortrefies  of  fair  Warriors ;  which  if  it  be  hard  to 
get  them  out  of,  it  is  not  for  the  Strength  that  is  in  them, 
but  the  Briars  and  Thorns,  and  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Thickets 
they  are  befet  with.  For  Untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the 
Mind  of  Man,  there  is  no  other  Defence  left  for  Abfurdity, 
but  Obfcurity. 

§.  10.  Thus  learned  Ignorance,  and  this  Art 

But  deflroxs  ^^  keeping,  even  inquifitive  Men,  from  true 
the  hiftrumcnts  Knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  in  the  World, 
of  Kno^v ledge  and  hath  much  perplexed,  whilft  it  pretended 
mid  Communi-  to  inform  the  Underftanding.  For  we  fee,  that 
cation.  other  well-meaning  and  wife  Men,  whofe  Edu- 

cation and  Parts  had  not  acquired  xhdit  acutenefs^ 
could  intelligibly  exprefs  themfelves  to  one  another ;  and  in 
its  plain  ufe,  make  a  benefit  of  Language.  But  tho'  unlearned 
Men  well  enough  underftand  the  Words  TVhite  and  Black,  bfc. 
and  liad  conftant  Notions  of  the  Ideas  fignified  by  thofe  Words ; 
yet  there  were  Philofophers  found,  who  had  learning  and  fub- 
ilety  enough  to  prove,  that  Snow  was  black,  i.  e.  to  prove,  that 
JVhite  was  black  ;  whereby  thev  had  the  Advantage  to  deftroy 
the  Inftruments  and  Means  of  Difcourfe,  Converfation,  Inftru- 
£l:ion,  and  Society  ;  whilft  with  great  Art  and  Subtlety  they 
did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  Signification  of 
Words,  and  thereby  render  Language  lefs  ufeful,  than  the  real 
Defedts  of  it  had  made  it ;  a  Gift  which  the  Illiterate  had  not 
attained  to. 

§.  II.  Thefe  learned  Men  did  equally  inftruil 

Js  ufeful  as     Men's  Underftandings,  and  profit  their  Lives,  as 

to  confound  the     he  who  fhould  alter  the  Signification  of  known 

Sound   of  the     Charadlers,  and,  by  a  fubtle  Device  of  Learning, 

Litttrs.  far  furpafTing   the   Capacity  of   the    Illiterate, 

Dull,  and  Vulgar,  fhould,  in  his  Writing,  fhew, 

that 
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that  he  could  put  A  for  5,  and  D  for  £",  ^c.  to  the  no  fmall 
Admiration  and  Benefit  of  his  Reader.  It  being  as  fenfelefs  to 
put  Blacky  which  is  a  Word  agreed  on  to  Hand  for  one  fenfible 
Jdea^  to  put  it,  I  fay,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  Idea^  i.  e. 
to  call  Smxu  Blacky  as  to  put  this  mark  A^  which  is  a  Ciiaraclcr 
agreed  on  to  ftand  for  one  Modification  of  Sound,  made  by 
a  certain  Motion  of  the  Organs  of  Speech,  for  5,  which  is 
agreed  on  to  fland  for  another  Modification  of  Sound,  made 
by  another  certain  Motion  of  the  Organs  of  Speech. 

§.  r  2.  Nor  hath  this  Mifchief  flopped  in  logical 
Niceties,     or   curious   empty    Speculations;    it  /^  jJ^ff 

hath  invaded  the  great  Concernments  of  human  P^J'P'^^^^  ^«^- 
Life  and  Society;  obfcured  and  perplexed  the  jjfffire 
material  Truths  of  Law  3.nd  Divinity;  brought 
Confufion,  Diforder  and  Uncertainty  into  the  Affairs  of  Man- 
kind ;  and  if  not  dcdroyed,  yet  in  g.-eat  Meafure  rendered  ufe- 
lefs,  thofe  two  great  Rules,  Religion  and  Jufiice.  What  have 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Comments  and  Difputes  upon  the 
Laws  of  GOD,  and  Man  ferved  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning 
more  doubtful,  and  perplex  the  Senfe?  What  have  been  the 
EfFeil:  of  thofe  multiplied  curious  Diftinftions,  and  acute  Nice- 
ties, but  Obfcurity  and  Uncertainty,  leaving  the  Words  more 
unintelligible,  and  the  Reader  more  at  a  lofs  ?  How  elfe  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  Princes,  fpeaking  or  writing  to  their  Servants, 
in  their  ordinary  Commands,  are  eafily  underftood ;  fpeaking 
to  their  People,  in  their  Laws,  are  not  fo?  And  as  I  remark- 
ed before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  Man  of  an  ordinary 
Capacity,  very  well  underftands  a  Text,  or  a  Law,  that  he 
reads  till  he  confults  an  Expofitor,  or  goes  to  Council;  who 
by  that  time  he  hath  done  explaining  them ;  makes  the  Words 
fignify  either  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleafcs. 

§.13.  Whether  any  By-Intcreils  of  thefe  Pro-  Jnd ought 
feflions  have  occafion'd  this,  I  will  not  here  exa-  »"/  to  p^fi  fir" 
mine ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  Lcamiiig. 
it  would  not  be  well  for  Aiankind,  whofe  concerment  it  is  to 
know  Things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to 
fpend  their  Lives  in  talking  about  them,  or  toiling  Words  to 
and  fro;  whetiier  it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  Ufe  of 
Words  were  made  plain  and  diredl;  and  that  Language,  which 
was  given  us  for  the  Improvement  of  Knowledge,  and  Bond 
of  Society,  fhould  not  be  employed  to  darken  Truth,  and  unfettle 
Peoples  Rights ;  to  raife  Mifls,  and  render  unintelh'gible  both 
Morality  and  Religion?  Or  that  at  leall,  if  this  will  happen, 
it  fnould  not  be  thought  Learning  or  Knowledge  to  do  fo? 

§.  14. 
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^.  I  ^.  Fourthly^  Anoihev  ^XQztJbufe  of  TFords 
Fourthly,  ■      ^^^  ^^^-      ^j^^^^    r     ^j-/^,^-  ^^     tnough  it 

taking  them  .  '    -  ,  "^  ■'  u   ^s  ^      . 

/or  -T^/Wi.  ^'^  ^^"^^  degree  concerns  all  Names  ;n  general, 

yet  more  particularly  aftedis  tlifife  ot  Subftances. 
To  this  Abiife  thofe  Men  are  moll  fubjedl,  who  confine  their 
Thougiits   to  any  one  Syftem,  ai^d  give  themfelves  up  into  a 
firm    oelief    of    the  Perfeclion    of   any  received    Hypotheiis ; 
whereby  they  come  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  Terms  of  that 
Sed,  are  fo  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  Thfngs,   that  they  perfedl- 
ly  correfpond  with  their  real  Exigence.     Who  is  there,  that 
has  been   bred  up  in  the  Peripatetick   Philofophy,    who  does 
not  think  the  ten  Names,    under  which  are  ranked  the  ten 
Predicaments,     to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  Nature  of 
Things?    Who  is  there  of  that  School,  that  is  not  perfuaded, 
that  fubjlantial    Forms,     vegetative    Souls,      abhorrence    cf    a 
Vacuum,  intentional  Species,  i5cl  are  fomething  real  ?    Thefe 
Words  Men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrarice  upon  Know- 
ledge,   and  have  found   their  Matters  and  Syftems  lay  great 
Strefs  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  tliey  cannot  quit  the  Opinion 
that  they  are  conformable  to  Nature,    and  are  the  Reprefen- 
tations  of  fomething  that  really  exifts.     The  Platonijis  have 
their   Soul  cf  the  World,    and  the  Epicureans  their  endeavour 
towards  Motion  in  their  Atoms,  when  at  reft.      There  is  fcarce 
any  Sedl  in  Philofophy  has  not  a  diftindi:  Set  of  Terms  that 
others  underlrand  not.     But  yet  this  GibberiOi,  which  in  the 
Weaknefs  of  Humane  Undcrftanding,   ferves  fo  well  to  palliate 
Mens  Ignorance,  and  cover  their  Errors,  comes  by  familiar  ufe 
amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  Tribe,  to  feem  the  moll  important 
part  of  Language,  and  of  all  other  the  Terms  the  mofl  figni- 
ficant :  And   fhould  Aerial  and   Mtherial  Vehicles  come  once, 
by  the  pre  valency  of  that  Do(5lrine,   to  be  generally  received 
any  where,  no  doubt  thofe  Terms  would  make  Impreflions  on 
Mens  Minds,  fo  as  to  eflablifh  them  in  the  Perfuafion  of  the 
Reality  of  fuch  Things,  as  much  as  Peripatetick  Forms  and  in- 
tentional Species  have  heretofore  done. 

§.15.  How  much  Names  token  for  Things  are 
hiftance  in  ^pj.  ^^  viiflead  the  Vderjlanding,  the  attentive 
^  ^^'  reading  ofPhilofophicalWriters  would  abundantly 

difcover;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  Words  little  fufpe6ted  of  any 
fuch  Aiifufe,  I  fhall  inftance  in  one  only,  and  that  a  very  fami- 
liar one.  How  many  intricate  Difputes  have  there  been  about 
Matter,  as  if  there  were  fome  fuch  thing  really  in  Nature, 
diftindl  from  Body ;  as  it  is  evident,  the  Word  Alatter  flands  for 
an  Idea  diftind  from  the  Idea  of  Body  ?  For  if  the  Ideas  thefe 

two 
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two  Terms  flood  for  were  precifely  the  fame,  they  might  in- 
differently in  all  Places  be  put  one  for  another.  But  we  fee, 
that  tho'  it  be  proper  to  fay,  There  is  one  Alatter  of  all  Bodies^ 
one  cannot  fay.  There  is  one  Body  of  all  Matters :  We  famili- 
arly fay,  one  Body  is  bigger  than  another;  but  it  founds  harfli 
(and  I  think  is  never  ufed)  to  fay  one  Matter  is  bigger  than 
another.  Whence  comes  this  then  ?  vix.  from  hence,  that 
tho'  Matter  and  Body  be  not  really  diftindl,  but  wherever  there 
is  the  one,  there  is  the  other;  yet  Matter  and  Body  ftand  for 
two  different  Conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is  incomplete,  and 
but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  Body  ftands  for  a  folid  extended 
figured  Subftance,  whereof  Matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more 
confufed  Conception,  it  feeming  to  me  to  be  ufed  for  the  Sub- 
ftance and  Solidity  of  Body,  without  taking  in  its  Extenfion  and 
Figure:  And  therefore  it  is  that  fpeaking  of  Matter^  we  fpeak 
of  it  always  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth,  it  exprefly  contains  nothing 
but  the  Idea  of  a  folid  Subftance,  which  is  every  where  the 
fame,  every  where  uniform.  This  being  our  Idea  of  Matter,  we 
no  more  conceive,  or  fpeak  of  different  Matters  in  the  World, 
than  we  do  of  different  Solidities;  tho'  we  both  conceive,  and 
fpeak  of  different  Bodies,  becaufe  Extenfion  and  Figure. are 
capable  of  Variation.  But  fince  Solidity  cannot  exift  without 
Extenfion  and  Figure,  the  taking  Matter  to  be  the  Name  of 
fomething  really  exifting  under  that  Precifion,  has  no  doubt 
produced  thofe  obfcure  and  unintelligible  Dlfcourfes  and  Dif- 
putes,  which  have  filled  the  Heads  and  Books  of  Philofophers 
concerning  Materia  prima ;  which  Imperfe£lion  or  Abufe,  hovir 
far  it  may  concern  a  great  many  other  general  Terms,  I  leave 
to  be  confidered.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at  leaft  fay,  that  we 
fhould  have  a  great  many  fewer  Difputes  in  the  World,  if 
Words  were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  Signs  of  our  Ideas 
only,  and  not  for  Things  themfelves.  For  when  we  argue 
about  Matter,  or  any  the  like  Term,  we  truly  argue  only 
about  the  Idea  we  exprefs  by  that  Sound,  whether  that  precife 
Idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  exifting  in  Nature,  or  no.  And 
if  Men  would  tell,  what  Ideas  they  make  their  Words  ftand 
for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  Obfcurity  or  Wrangling,  in 
the  fearch  or  fupport  of  Truth,  that  there  is. 

^.16.  But  whatever  Inconvenience  foUowsfrom         n-,-    ^  7^, 
this  mutaKC  of  vV  ords,  this  1  am  fure,  thac  by     Errors  luliinz- 
conftant  and  familiar  ufc,  they  charm  Men  into 
Notions  far  remote  from  the  Truth  of  Things.     It  would  be 
a  hard  Matter  to  perfuade  any  one  that  the  Words  which  his 
Father  or  School-mafter,  the  Parfan  of  thePaiifli,  or  fuch  a 

Vol.  it.  H  Reverend 
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Reverend  Do<^or  ufed,  fi2;nified  nothing;  that  really  exifted  in 
Nature:  Which,  perhaps,  h  none  of  the  leaji  Caufes^  that  Men 
are  fo  hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  Mijlakes^  even  in  Opinions 
purely  Philofophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  Intereft  but 
Truth.  For  the  Words,  they  have  a  long  time  been  ufed  to, 
remaining  firm  in  their  Minds,  'tis  no  wonder,  that  the  wrong 
Notions  annexed  to  them  fhould  not  be  removed, 

§.15.  Fifthly^  Another  Abufe  of  Words^  is 

Ffthly,  Set-     fjj^  fetting  them  in  the  place  of  Things,    which 
ting    them    for      ,1    ■' j  l  r      ■/•       y\T        ^       u 

f  t  th  ■  ^   y  ^  ''^  '•^'^  y  "^  means  Jtgnify,     We  may  ob- 

not  fiznih  ferve  that  in  the  general  Names  of  Subftances, 

whereof  the  nominal  Eflences  are  only  known 
to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  Propofitions,  and  affirm  or  deny 
any  thing  about  them,  we  do  moft  commonly  tacitly  fuppofe, 
or  intend  they  fhould  fland  for  the  real  Efience  of  a  certain 
fort  of  Subftances.  For  when  a  Man  fays  Gold  is  Malkahle^ 
he  means  and  would  infinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that 
zvhat  I  call  Gold  is  Malleable,  ( though  truly  it  amounts  to  no 
more)  but  would  have  this  underftood,  viz.  that  Gold^  i.  e. 
what  has  the  real  Effence  of  Gold,  is  Malleable  ;  which  amounts 
to  thus  much,  that  Malleablemfs  depends  on^  and  is  infeparable 
from  the  real  Effence  of  Gold.  But  a  Man  not  knowing  where- 
in that  real  Effence  confifts,  the  Connexion  in  his  Mind  of 
Malleablenefs  is  not  truly  with  an  Effence  he  knows  not,  but  only 
with  the  Sound  Gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  fay,  that 
Annnal  Rationale  is,  and  Animal  implume  hipes  laiis  iinguibus  is 
not,  a  good  Definition  of  a  Man  ;  'tis  plain,  we  fuppofe  the 
Name  Man  in  this  cafe  to  fland  for  the  real  Effence  of  a  Spe- 
cies, and  would  fignify,  that  a  rational  Animal  better  defcribed 
that  real  Effence  than  a  two  legged  Animal  with  broad  Nailsy 
and  without  Feathers.  For  elfe,  why  might  not  Plato  as  pro- 
perly make  the  Word  av^fWT©-  or  Ma?i,  ftand  for  his  complex 
Idea,  made  up  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Body,  diftinguilhed  from 
others  by  a  certain  Shape,  and  other  outward  Appearances,  as 
Ariflotle  njake  the  complex  Idea,  to  which  he  gave  the  Name 
«>5pwT®-  or  Man,  of  Body,  and  the  Faculty  of  Reafoning  join- 
ed together  ;  unlefs  the  Name  u'»^u7r<^  or  Man,  were  fuppofed 
to  ftand  for  fomething  elfe,  than  what  it  fignifies ;  and  to  be 
put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing  than  the  Idea  a  Man  pro- 
leffes  he  would  exprefs  by  it  ? 

V  ^  Puttlm  §•  JiS-  'Tis  true,  the  Names  of  Subftances 
them'' for  the  w^Juld  be  much  more  ufeful,  and  Propofitions 
real  EJfences  of  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real 
Subftances.  Effences  of  Subftances  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds, 

which 
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which  thofe  Words  fignified.  And  'tis  for  want  of  thofe  real 
Eflences,  that  our  Words  convey  fo  little  Knowledge  or  Cer- 
tainty in  our  Dircourfcs  about  them  :  And  therefore  the  Mind, 
to  remove  that  Imperfection  as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them, 
by  a  fecret  Suppofition,  to  ftand  for  a  Thing  having  that  real 
E/Tence,  as  if  thereby  it  ipade  fome  nearer  approaches  to  it. 
For  tho'  the  Word  Man  or  Gold^  fignify  notliing  truly  but  a 
complex  Idea  of  Properties,  united  together  in  one  fort  of 
Subftances:  Yet  there  is  fcarce  any  Body  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
Words,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  Names  to  ftand  for  a 
thing  having  the  real  Eflence,  on  which  thofe  Properties  de- 
pend. Which  is  fo  far  from  diminifhing  the  Imperfecflion  of 
our  Words,  that  oy  a  plain  Abufe  it  adds  to  it,  when  we  would 
make  them  ftand  for  fomething,  which  not  being  in  our  com- 
plex Idea,  the  Na'Tie  we  ufe  can  no  ways  be  the  fign  of. 

§.  19.  This  fhews  us  the  Reafon  why  in  mixed 
Modes  any  of  the  Ideas  that  make  the  Compofi-         Hence  mce 
tion  of  the  complex  one,  being  left  out  or  chan-     ^^^^^  ("^'ery 
ged,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing,  /.  e.  to  be     <^^^ange  of  cur 
of  another  Species,  as  is  plain  in  Chance-medley^      „  ^^    ^"   ^"°' 
Man-JJaughter,  Murder,  Parricide,  &c.     The     cha"e  thSpl 
Reafon  whereof  is,   becaufe  the  complex  Idea     ^/^^^  ^ 

fignified  by  that  Name,  is  the  real,  as  well  as  no- 
minal Eflence  ;  and  there  is  no  fecret  Reference  of  that  Name 
to  any  other  Eflence  but  that.  But  in  Suhjlanccs  it  is  not  fo. 
For  tho'  in  that  called  Gold,  one  puts  into  his  complex  Idea  what 
another  leaves  out,  and  vice  verfa ;  yet  Men  do  not  ufually 
think  that  therefore  the  Species  is  changed  :  Becaufe  they  fe- 
cretly  in  their  Minds  refer  that  Name,  and  fuppofe  it  annexed 
to  a  real  immutable  EflTence  of  a  thing  exifting,  on  which  thofe 
Properties  depend.  He  that  adds  to  his  complex  Idea  of  Gold, 
that  of  Fixednefs  or  Solubility  in  Jq.  Rcgia,  which  he  put 
not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have  changed  the  Speci.-s ; 
but  only  to  have  a  more  perfed  Idea,  by  adding  another  fim- 
ple  Idea,  which  is  always  in  fadt  joined  with  thofe  other,  of 
which  his  former  complex  Idea  confifted.  But  this  reference 
of  the  Name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  the  Idea,  is  fo 
far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  ferves  the  more  to  involve 
us  in  Difficulties.  For  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real  ElTence 
of  that  Species  of  Bodies,  the  Word  Gold  (  which  by  Handing 
for  a  more  or  lefs  perfect  Colledion  of  fimple  Ideas,  ferves  to 
defign  that  fort  of  Body  well  enough  in  civil  Difcourfe)  comes 
to  have  no  Signification  at  all,  being  put  for  fomewhat, 
whereof  we  have  no  Idea  at  all,  and  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at 

H  2  ail. 
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all,  when  the  Body  itfelf  is  away.  For  however  it  may  be 
thought  all  one ;  yet,  if  well  confidered,  it  will  be  found  a 
quite  different  thing,  to  argue  about  Gold  in  Name,  and  about 
a  parcel  of  the  Body  itfelf,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  Leaf-Gold  laid  before 
us  J  though  in  Difcourfe  we  are  fain  to  fubftitute  the  Name  for 
the  Thing. 

§.  zo.  That  which  I  think  very  much  difpo- 
The  Qaufe  of  fes  Men  to  fubftitute  their  Names  for  the  real 
the  Ahu/e,  a  ElTences  of  Species,  is  the  Suppofition  before 
Suppoftion  of  mentioned,  that  Nature  works  regularly  in  the 
Nature' snvork-  Pfodudion  of  Things,  and  fets  the  Boundaries 
"'ularl'  ''^"  to  each  of  thofe  Species,  by  giving  exaftly  the 
*       ^'  fame  real  internal  Conftitution  to  each  individu- 

al,, which  we  rank  under  one  general  Name, 
Whereas  any  one  who  obferves  their  different  Qualities  can 
hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  Individuals,  called  by  the  fame 
Name,  are,  in  their  internal  Conftitution,  as  different  one 
from  another,  as  feveral  of  thofe  which  are  ranked  under  diffe- 
rent fpecihck  Names.  This  Suppofition  however  that  the  fame 
precife  internal  Conjlitution  goes  always  with  the  fatne  fpecifick 
Name,  makes  Men  foriuard  to  take  thofe  Names  for  the  Repre- 
fentatives  of  thofe  real  Effences,  though  indeed  they  fignify  no- 
thing but  the  complex  Ideas  they  have  in  their  Minds  when 
they  ufe  them.  So  that,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  fignify ing  one  thing, 
and  being  fuppofed  for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they 
cannot  but,  in  fuch  a  kind  of  ufe,  caufe  a  great  deal  of  Uncer- 
tainty in  Men's  Difcourfes ;  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  tho- 
roughly imbibed  the  Doctrine  of  fubjlantial  Forms,  whereby 
they  firmly  imagine  the  feveral  Species  of  Things  to  be  deter- 
mined and  diftinguiftied. 

§.  2  1.  But  however  prepofterous  and  abfurd  it 
.^  -^"'v^        be,  to  make  our  Names  ftand  for  Ideas  we  have 
^f\Tt\b"r         "'^'»  ^'^  (which  is  all  one)  Effences  that  we  know 
tiom.  "°'-»  '^  being  in  effeft  to  make  our  Words  the 

Signs  of  nothing ;  yet  'tis  evident  to  any  one,  who 
ever  fo  little  refiedis  on  the  ufe  Men  make  of  their  Words,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  familiar.  When  a  Man  afks  whether 
this  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let  it  be  a  Drill,  or  a  monftrous  Foe- 
tus, be  a  Man,  or  no  ;  'tis  evident,  the  Queftion  is  not,  Whe- 
ther that  particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  Idea,  expreffed 
by  the  Name  Man  :  But  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  Effence 
of  a  Species  of  Things,  which  he  fuppofes  his  Name  Man  to 
ftand  for.  In  which  way  of  ufing  the  Names  of  Subftances, 
there  are  thefe  falfe  Suppofitiiins  contained  ; 

FirJ, 
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//"r/?.  That  there  are  certain  precife  Eflences,  according  ta 
which  Nature  makes  all  particular  Things,  and  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed  into  Species.  That  every  thing  has  a  real  Con- 
ftitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  fenfible 
Qualities  depend,  is  paft  Doubt:  But  I  think  it  has  been  pro- 
ved, that  this  makes  not  the  Diftincftion  of  Species,  as  we  rank 
them  ;   nor  the  Boundaries  of  their  Names. 

Secondly,  This  tacitly  alfo  infinuates,  as  if  we  had  Ideas  of 
thefe  propofed  EfTences.  For  to  what  purpofe  elfe  is  it,  to  en- 
quire whether  this  or  that  Thing  have  the  real  Eflence  of  the 
Species  Man,  if  we  did  not  fuppofe  that  there  were  fuch  a  fpe- 
cifick  Elfence  known?  Which  yet  is  utterly  falfe:  And  there- 
fore fuch  Application  of  Names,  as  would  make  them  ftand 
for  Ideas  which  we  have  not,  muft  needs  caufe  great  Diforder 
in  Difcourfes  and  Reafonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  In- 
convenience in  our  Communication  by  Words. 

§.    2  2.   Sixthly,   There  remains  yet  another 

more  general,    tho'   perhaps  lefs  obferved,    j^-        Sixthly,    A 

bufe  of  Words ;  and  that  is,  that  Men  having  by     ^^f^"^^'?"  ' '''' 

a  long  and  familiar  ufe  annexed  to  them  certain  .       ?^  ^ 

Tt  \  '         •        r  1  certain  ana  cvt- 

ideas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  Jo  near  and  ne-     v   *    c-    -c 

cejfary  a  Conne£iioii  befjueen  the  Names  and  the  fjg„ 
Signijication  they  ufe  them  in,  that  they  for- 
wardly  fuppofe  one  cannot  but  underftand  what  their  Mean- 
ing is ;  and  th-^refore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the  Words 
delivered,  as  if  it  were  paft  doubt,  that  in  the  ufe  of  thofc 
common  received  Sounds,  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  had  ne- 
celTarily  the  fame  precife  Ideas.  Whence  prefuming,  that 
when  they  have  in  Difcourfe  ufed  any  Term,  they  have  there- 
by, as  it  were,  fet  before  others  the  very  thing  they  talk  of. 
And  fo  likewife  taking  the  Words  of  others,  as  naturally  ftand- 
ing  for  juft  what  they  themfelves  have  been  accuftomed  to 
apply  them  to,  they  never  trouble  themfelves  to  explain  their 
own,  or  underftand  clearly  others  Meaning.  From  whence 
commonly  proceeds  Noife  and  Wrangling,  without  Improvement 
or  Information  ;  whilft  Men  take  Words  to  be  the  confiant 
regular  Marks  of  agreed  Notions,  which  in  truth  are  no  more 
but  the  voluntary  and  unfteadv  Signs  of  their  own  Ideas. 
And  yet  Men  think  it  ftrange,  if  in  Difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is 
often  abfolutely  necefTary)  in  Difpute,  one  fometimes  afks 
the  meaning  of  their  Terms  :  Though  the  Arguings  one  may 
every  Day  obferve  in  Converfation,  make  it  evident,  that  there 
are  few  Names  of  complex  Ideas,  which  any  two  Men  ufe  for 
the  fame  juft  precife  Colledion.     Tis  hard  to  name  a  Word 

H  3  which 
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which  will  not  be  a  clear  Inftance  of  this.  Life  is  a  Term 
none  more  familiar.  Any  one  almoft  would  take  it  for  an 
Affront,  to  be  alked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes 
in  Queftion,  whether  a  Plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the 
Seed,  have  Lifej  whether  the  Embrio  in  an  Egg  before  Incu- 
bation, or  a  Man  in  a  Swoon  without  Senfe  or  Motion,  be 
alive,  or  no  ?  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a  clear  diftin<5t  fettled 
Idea  does  not  always  accompany  the  Ufe  of  fo  known  a  Word, 
as  that  of  Life  is.  Some  grofs  and  confufed  Conceptions  Men 
indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common 
Words  of  their  Language,  and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their  Words 
ferves  them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  Difcourfes  or  Affairs. 
But  this  is  not  fufficient  for  Philofophical  Enquiries.  Know- 
ledge and  Reafoning  require  precife  determinate  Ideas.  And 
though  Men  will  not  be  fo  importunately  dull,  as  not  to  un- 
derftand  what  others  fay,  without  demanding  an  Explication 
of  their  Terms ;  nor  fo  troublefomely  critical,  as  to  correft 
others  in  the  ufe  of  the  Words  they  receive  from  them  ;  yet 
where  Truth  and  Knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  Cafe,  I 
Jcnow  not  what  Fault  it  can  be  to  defire  the  Explication  of 
Words,  whofe  Senfe  feems  dubious ;  or  why  a  Man  fhculd  be 
afhamed  to  own  his  Ignorance,  in  what  Senfe  anutner  Man 
ufes  his  Words,  fince  lie  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  know- 
ing it,  but  by  being  informed.  This  Abufe  of  taking  Words 
upon  Truft,  has  no  where  fpread  fo  far,  ncr  with  fo  ill  Effects, 
as  amongft  Men  of  Letters,  l^he  Multiplication  and  Obfti- 
nacy  of  Difputes,  which  has  fo  laid  wafte  the  intelledual 
World,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  this  ill  ufe  c;  Words. 
For  though  it  be  generally  believed,  that  there  is  great  Diver- 
fity  of  Opinions  in  the  Volumes  and  variety  of  Controverfies 
the  World  is  diftra(fl:ed  with  ;  yet  the  moft  I  can  find,  that 
the  contending  learned  Men  of  different  Parties  do,  in  their 
Arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  fpeak  different  Lan- 
guages. For  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them 
quitting  Terms,  think  upon  Things,  and  know  what  they 
think,  they  think  all  the  fame:  Though  perhaps  what  they 
would  have,  be  different. 

§.23.   To  conclude  this  Confidcration  of  the 
l^he  ejtds  of    Imperfedlion  and  Abufe  of  Language;    the  ends 
Language:  of  Language  in  cur  Dijcourfe  with  others  being 

TirJU   'To  con-     chiefly  thefe  Three :  Firfi^   To  make  known  one 
n.'ey  our  Ideas.     Maa's  Thoughts  or  Ideas  to  another.     Secondly^ 
To  do  it  with  as  much  eafe  and  quickncfs  as  is 
pofTible  i    and    Thirdly^    Thereby    to    convey    the    Kn^.wledge 

of 
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of  Things :  Language  is  eitiier  abufed,  or  deficient,  when  it 
fails  of  any  of  thefe  Three. 

/>Vy?,  Words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  Ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  Man's  Ideas  to  another's  view.  /Vr//,  When  Men 
have  Names  in  their  Mouths  without  any  determined  Ideal 
in  their  Minds,  whereof  they  are  the  Signs  :  Or,  Secondly^ 
When  they  apply  the  common  received  Names  of  any  Lan- 
guage to  Ideas^  to  which  the  common  Ufe  of  that  Language 
does  not  apply  them :  Or  Thirdly,  When  they  apply  them  ve- 
ry unftcadily,  making  tliem  ftand  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by 
for  another  Idea. 

§.  24.   Secondly,  Men  fail  of  conveying  their 
Thoughts,  with  all  the  quicknefs  and  eale  that         Secondly,    ta 
may  be,  when  they  have  complex  Ideas,  without     do   it   -zoith 
having  diftin6l  Names  for  them.    This  is  fome-     quicknefs. 
times  the  Fault  of  the  Language  itfcK,  .which 
has  not  in  it  a  Sound  yet  applied  to  (uch  a  Signification  ;  and 
fometimes  the  Fault  ot  the  Man,  who  has  not  yet  karned  the 
Name  for  that  Idea  he  would  fliev/  another. 

§.  2$.  Thirdly,  There  is  no  Knowledge  of 
Things,  conveyed  by  Men's  Words,  when  their     rn!  ^^^l 
Ideas  agree  not  to  the  Reality  of  Things.  Tho'     ^/„['"^%'^  '" 
it  be  a  Defeat,  that  has  its  Ongmal  in  our  Ideas,     Kno^led^e  of 
which  are  not  fo  conformable  to  the  Nature  of    ^[hinzt- 
Things,  as  Attention,  Study,  and  Application 
might  make   them  ;    yet  it  fails   not  to   extend  itfelf  to  our 
Words  too,  when  we  ufe  them  as  Signs  of  real  Beings,  which 
yet  never  had  any  Reality  or  Exigence. 

§.  26.  Firji,  He  that  hath  Words  of  any  Lan- 
guage, without  difiindf  Ideas  in   bis  TN-Iind,  to         Hov)   Merit- 
which  he  applies  them,  does,  fo  far  as  lie  ufcs     Words  fail  in 
them  in  Difcourfe,  only  make  a  Noife  without     all  thefe. 
any  Senfe   or  Signification  j    and  how  learned 
foever  he  may  leern  by  the  ufe  of  hard  Words,    or  learned 
Terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  Knowledge, 
than  he  would  be  in  Learning,  who  had  nothing  in  his  Study 
but  the  bare  Titles  of  Books,  without  pofTefling  the  Contents 
of  them.     For  all  fuch  Words,  however  put  into  Difcourfe, 
according  to  the  right  Conf.ruiiion  of  Grammatical  Rules,  or 
the  Harmony  of  well  turned  Periods,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing 
but  bare  Sounds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§.  27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  Ideas,  without  par- 
ticular Names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  Cafe  than 
a  Bookfeller,  who  had  in  his  Ware-houfe  Volumes  that  lay 

H  i  there 
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there  unbound,  and  without  Titles ;  which  he  could  therefore 
make  known  to  others,  only  by  fliewing  the  loofe  Siicets,  and 
communicate  them  only  by  Tale.  This  Man  is  hindred  in  his 
Difcourfe  for  want  of  Words  to  communicate  his  complex  Ideasy 
which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make  known  by  an  Enumera- 
tion of  the  fimple  ones  that  compofe  them  ;  and  fo  is  fain  often 
to  ufe  twenty  Words  to  exprefs  what  another  Man  fignifies  in 
one. 

§.  28.  Thirdly^  He  that  puts  not  conftantly  the  fame  Sign 
for  the  fame  Idea,  but  ufes  the  fame  Words  fometimes  in  one, 
and  fometimes  in  another  Signification,  ought  to  pafs  in  the 
Schools  and  Converfation  for  as  fair  a  Man,  as  he  does  in  the 
A4arket  and  Exchange,  who  fells  feveral  Things  under  the 
fame  Name. 

§.  29.  Fourthly,  He  that  applies  the  Words  of  any  Language 
to  Ideas  different  from  thofe  to  which  the  common  Ufe  of  that 
Country  applies  them,  however  his  own  underflanding  may  be 
filled  with  Truth  and  Light,  will  not  by  fuch  Words  be  able 
to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without  defining  his  Terms. 
For  however  the  Sounds  are  fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and 
eafily  enter  the  Ears  of  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  'em  ;  yet 
flanding  for  other  Ideas  than  thofe  they  ufually  are  annexed  to, 
and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Hearers,  they  cannot 
make  known  the  Thoughts  of  him  who  thus  ufes  'em. 

^.  30.  Fifthly,  He  that  hath  imagined  to  himfelf  Subflances 
fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  Head  with  Ideas  which 
have  not  any  correfpondence  with  the  real  Nature  of  Things, 
to  which  yet  he  gives  fettled  and  defined  Names,  may  fill  his 
Difcourfe,  and  perhaps  another  Man's  Head,  with  the  fantafli- 
cal  Imaginations  of  his  own  Brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from 
advancing  thereby  Qne  jot  in  real  and  true  Knowledge. 

§.31.  He  that  hath  Names  without  Ideas,  wants  meaning 
in  his  Words,  and  fpeaks  only  empty  Sounds.  He  that  hath 
complex  Ideas  without  Names  for  them,  wants  Liberty  and 
Difpatch  in  his  ExprefTions,  and  is  neceflitated  to  ufe  Periphra- 
fes.  He  that  ufes  his  Words  loofely  and  unfleadily,  will  either 
be  not  minded,  or  not  underflood.  He  that  applies  his  Names 
to  Ideas  different  from  their  common  Ufe,  wants  Propriety  in 
his  Language,  and  fpeaks  Gibberifh.  And  he  that  hath  Ideas 
of  Subftances,  difagreeing  with  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things, 
fo  far  wants  the  Materials  of  true  Knowledge  in  his  Under- 
ftanding,  and  hath  inflead  thereof  Chi?neras. 

Honv  in  Sub-         §•  3  ^-  In  our  Notions  concerning  Subffances, 
Jlancei.  we  are  liable  to  all  the  fcrmer  Inconveniences  : 

v.g. 
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v.  g.  He  that  ufes  the  word  Tarantula^  without  having  any 
Imagination  or  Idea  of  what  it  flands  for,  pronounces  a  good 
Word  ;  but  fo  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it,  2.  He  that 
in  a  new-difcovered  Country  fhall  fee  fcveral  forts  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  unknown  to  liim  before,  may  have  as  true  Ideas 
of  them,  as  of  a  Horfe,  or  a  Stag  ;  but  can  fpeak  of  them 
only  by  a  Defcription,  till  he  (hall  either  take  the  Names  the 
Natives  call  them  by,  or  give  tliem  Names  himfelf.  3.  He 
that  ufes  the  Word  Body  fometimes  for  pure  Extenfion,  and 
fometimes  for  Extenfion  and  Solidity  together,  will  talk  very 
fallxioufly.  4.  He  that  gives  the  Name //<?r/^  to  that  Idea 
which  common  Ufage  calls  Mule,  talks  imprf)perly,  and  will 
not  be  underftood.  5.  He  that  thinks  the  Name  Centaur  {{zn6s 
for  fome  real  Being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  and  miitakes  Words 
for  Things, 

§.33.  In  Modes  and  Relations  generally  we  rj 
are  liable  only  to  the  Four  firft  of  thefe  Inconve-  Modes  and  Re- 
niences,  (viz.)  i,  I  may  have  in  my  Memory  lations. 
the  Names  of  Modes,  as  Gratitude.,  or  Charity, 
and  yet  not  have  any  precife  Ideas  annexed  in  my  Thoughts 
to  thofe  Names.  2.  I  may  have  Ideas,  and  not  know  the 
Names  that  belong  to  them  -,  v.  g.  \  may  have  the  Idoa  of  a 
Man's  drinking,  till  his  Colour  and  Humour  be  altered,  till  his 
Tongue  trips,  and  his  Eyes  look  red,  and  his  Feet  fail  him, 
and  yet  not  know,  that  it  is  to  be  called  Drunkennefs.  3.  I 
may  have  the  Ideas  of  Virtues  or  Vices,  and  Names  alfo,  but 
apply  them  amifs  :  v.  g.  when  I  apply  the  Name  Frugality  to 
that  Idea  which  others  call  and  fignify  by  this  Sound,  Covetouf- 
nefs.  4.  I  may  ufe  any  of  thofe  Names  with  inconftancy. 
5.  But  in  Modes  and  Relations,  I  cannot  have  /^^jj  difagreeing 
to  the  Exigence  of  Things :  for  Modes  being  complex  Ideasy 
made  by  the  Mind  at  pleafure;  and  Relation  being  but  my  way 
of  confidering  or  comparing  two  Things  together,  and  fo  alfo 
an  Idea  of  my  own  making,  thefe  Ideas  can  fcarce  be  found  to 
difagree  with  any  thing  cxifting  ;  fince  they  are  not  in  the 
Mind,  as  the  Copies  of  Things  regularly  made  by  Nature,  nor 
as  Properties  infeparably  flowing  from  the  internal  Conftitution 
or  Eflence  of  any  Subltance  ;  but,  as  it  were,  Patterns  lodged 
in  my  Memory,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  to  denominate 
Actions  and  Relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exift.  But  the  mi- 
ftake  is  commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  Name  to  my  Con- 
ceptions ;  and  fo  ufing  Words  in  a  different  Senfe  from  other 
People,  I  am  not  underftood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong 
Ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  Names  to  them.    Only  if  I 

put 
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put  in  my  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  or  Relations,  any  inconfiftent 
Ideoi  together,  I  fil]  my  Head  alfo  with  Chimeras ;  fiiice  fuch 
Ideas^  if  well  examined,  cannot  fo  much  as  exift:  in  the  Mind, 
much  lefs  any  real  Being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 

§.  34.  Since  Wit  and  Fancy  finds  eafier  en- 
Seventhly,        tertainment  in  the  World,  than  dry  Truth  and 
Figuratinje  leal  Knowledge^  fguraiive  Speeches,  and  allufion 

Speech  ulfo  an  in  Language,  will  hardly  be  admitted,  as  an  Ira- 
Abufe  of  Lan-  perfection  ox  Abuje  of  it.  I  confefs,  in  Difcour- 
guage.  fe5^  where  we  feek  rather  Pleafure  and  Delight 

than  Information  and  Improvement,  fuch  Orna- 
ments as  are  borrowed  from  them,  can  fcarce  pafs  lor  Faults. 
But  yet,  if  we  would  fpeak  of  Things  as  they  are,  we  muft  al- 
low, that  all  the  Art  of  Rhetorick,  befides  Order  and  Clear- 
nefs,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  Application  of  Words  Elo- 
quence hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  infinuate  wrong 
Ideas^  move  the  Pallions,  and  thereby  miflead  the  Judgment, 
and  fo  indeed  are  pcrfe£t  Cheats :  And  therefore  however  lau- 
dable or  allowable  Oratory  may  render  them  in  Harangues  and 
popular  Addrefles,  they  are  certainly,  in  all  Difcourfes  that  pre- 
tend to  inform  or  inflru<n:,  wholly  to  be  avoided ;  and  where 
Truth  and  Knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a 
great  Fault,  either  of  the  Language  or  Perfon  that  makes  ufe 
of  them.     What,  and  how  various  they  are,  will  be  fuperflu- 
ous  here  to  take  Notice ;  the  Books  of  Rhetorick  which  abound 
in  the  World,  will  inftruft  thofe  who  want  to  be  informed. 
Only  I  cannot  but  obferve,   how  little  the  Prefervation  and 
Improvement  of  Truth  and  Knowledge,  is  the  Care  and  Con- 
cern of  Mankind  j   fince  the  Arts  of  Fallacy  are  endowed  and 
preferred.     ' Tis  evident  how  much  Men  love  to  deceive,  and 
be  deceived,  fince  Rhetorick,  that  powerfu'  Inftrumcnt  of  Er- 
ror and  Deceit,  has  itseftabliftied  Profeflbrs,  is  publickly  taught, 
and  has  always  been  had  in  great  Reputation  :  And,   I  doubt 
not,   but  it  will  be  thought  great  Buldnefs,  if  not  Brutality,  in 
me  to  have  faid  thus  much  againft  it.     Eloquence^  like  the  fair 
Sex,  has  too  prevailing  Beauties  in  it,  to  fufftr  itfelf  ever  to  be 
fpoken  againft.     And  'tis  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  thofe  Arts 
of  Deceiving,  wherein  Men  find  pleafure  to  be  Deceived, 


<^  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregoing  Imperfe^ions 
and  Abufes, 

§.  I.  '    I  ^H  E  natural  and  improved  Imper- 

I  feaigns  of  Languages,  we  have  "They  are 'worth 
-^  feen  above  at  large;  and  Speech  f"'^^"&- 
being  the  great  Bond  that  holds  Society  together,  and  the 
common  Conduit,  whereby  the  Improvements  of  Knowledge 
are  conveyed  from  one  Man,  and  one  Generation  to  another, 
it  would  well  deferve  our  moft  ferious  Thoughts,  to  confider 
what  Remedies  are  to  be  found  for  thefe  Inconveniences  above 
mentioned. 

§.  2.  I  am  not  fo  vain  to  think,  that  any  one 
can  pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  Reforming  Arenot  eajy. 
the  Languages  of  the  World,  no  not  fo  much 
as  of  his  own  Country,  without  rendring  himfelf  ridiculous. 
To  require  that  Men  fhould  ufe  their  Words  conftantl\'  in 
the  fame  Senfe,  and  for  none  but  determined  and  uniform 
Ideas^  would  be  to  think,  that  all  Men  Ihould  have  the  fame 
Notions,  and  fhouid  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear 
and  diltindl  Ideas  of.  Which  is  not  to  be  expefted  by  any 
one,  who  hath  not  Vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  prevail 
with  Men  to  be  very  knowing  or  very  filent.  And  he  mufl 
be  vtiy  little  (killed  in  the  World,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble 
Tongue  (hall  accompany  only  a  good  Underflanding  j  or  that 
IVIens  talking  much  or  little,  fhall  hold  Proportion  only  to  their 
Knowledge. 

§.  3.  But  though  the  Market  and  Exchange 
muft  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  Talking,  and  -^"^  J^'  «^- 
Golfippings  not  to  be  robbed  of  their  antient  ^^7  '"  ^^^' 
Privilege;  though  the  Schools,  and  Men  of  Ar-  °-'°^^' 
gument,  would  perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have  any  thing  offered, 
to  abate  the  length,  or  lelFen  the  number  of  their  Difputes; 
yet,  methinks  thofe  who  pretend  ferioujly  to  fearch  after  or 
maintain  Truth,  fhouid  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fludy 
hew  they  might  deliver  themfelves  without  Obfcurity,  Doubt- 
fulnefs,  or  Equivocation,  to  which  Mens  Words  are  naturally 
liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

§.4. 
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§.  4.  For   he   that    {hall   well   confider    the 
■^'W  0/        Errori  and   Obfcurity,  the  Miftakes  and  Con- 

cmfeof   reat        ^"^'''"'   ^^^^    ^""^  -^^''^'''^  '"    ''^^   ^^'"'^'^  ^•>'  ''^  '^^ 
Errors  "f^"/  ^°^ds^   will  find  fome  Reafon  to  doubt, 

whether  Langca^e,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has 
contributed  more  to  the  Improvement  or  Hindrance  of  Know- 
ledge amongft  Mankind.  How  many  are  there,  that  when 
they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  Thoughts  only  on  Words, 
cfpecially  when  they  would  apply  their  Minds  to  moral  Mat- 
ters ?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  refult  of  fuch  Con- 
templations and  Reafonings,  about  little  more  than  Sounds, 
whilfi  the  Ideas  they  annexed  to  them,  are  very  confufed,  or 
very  uniteadv,  or  perhaps  none  at  all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  fay, 
that  fuch  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  end  in  nothing  but  Obfcu- 
rity and  Miftake,  without  any  clear  Judgment  or  Knowledge? 
§.  5.  This  Inconvenience,  in  an.  ill  ufe  of 
Qbftinacy.  Words,  Men  fuffer  in  their  own  private  Medi- 
tations; but  much  more  manifeft  are  the  Dif- 
crders  which  follow  from  it,  in  Converfation,  Difcourfe,  and 
Arguings  with  others.  For  Language  being  the  great  Conduit, 
whereby  Men  convey  their  Difcoveries,  Reafonings,  and 
Knovv'ledge  from  one  to  another,  he  that  makes  an  ill  ufe  of 
it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the  Fountains  of  Knowledge, 
which  are  in  Things  themfelves ;  yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  break  or  flop  the  Pipes,  whereby  it  is  diftributed  to 
the  publick  ufe  and  Advantage  of  Alankind.  He  that  ufes 
^Vords  without  any  clear  and  fteady  meaning,  v/hat  does  he 
but  lead  himfelf  and  others  into  Errors?  And  he  that  defign- 
edlv  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  Enemy  to  Truth  and 
Knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the  Sciences 
and  Parts  of  Knowledge,  have  been  fo  over-charged  with 
obfcure  and  equivocal  Terms,  and  infignificant  and  doubtful 
Expreffions,  capable  to  make  the  moft  attentive  or  quick- 
fighted,  very  little  or  not  at  all  the  more  Knowing  or  Ortho- 
dox ;  fince  Subtlety  in  thofe  who  make  ProfefTion  to  teach  or 
defend  Truth,  hath  paffed  fo  much  for  a  V'^ertue.  A  Vertue, 
indeed,  which  confifting  for  the  moft  part,  in  nothing  but  the 
fallacious  and  illufory  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceitful  Terms.,  is  only 
fit  to  make  Men  more  conceited  in  their  Ignorance,  and  ob- 
Jilnate  in  their  Errors, 

§.  6,  Let  us  look  into  the  Booksof  Controverfyr 

AndiMrang-     of  any  kind,  there  we  fhall  fee,  that  the  effecfl:  of 

liftg.  obfcure,  unfteady  or  equivocal  Terms,  is  nothing 

but  noife  and  wrangling  about  Sounds,  without 

convincing 
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convincing  or  bettering  a  Man's  Underftanding.  For  if  the 
Idea  be  not  agreed  on,  betwixt  the  Speaker  and  Hearer,  for 
which  the  Words  ftand,  the  Argument  is  not  about  Things, 
but  Names.  As  often  as  fuch  a  Word,  whofe  Signification  is 
not  afcertained  betwixt  them,  comes  in  Ufe,  their  Undei Hand- 
ings have  no  other  Objedi  wherein  they  agree,  but  bareJy  the 
Sound,  the  Things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  ex- 
prefled  by  that  Word,   being  quite  different. 

§.  7.  Whether  a  Bat  be  a  Bird^  or  no,  is  not  ,  ^         ^ 

a  Queftion ;    whether  a  Bat  be  another  thing     and  Bird  ' 
than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  Qualities  than 
indeed   it  has,    for  that  would  be  extremely  abfurd    to  doubt 
of:    But  the  Queftion  is,    1.    Either   between   thofe  that  ac- 
knowledged  themfelves   to    have   but  imperfeft  Ideas  of    one 
or  both  of  thofe  forts  of  Things,  for  which  thefe  Names  are 
fuppofed  to  fland  ;  and  then  it  is  a  real  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Nature  of  a  Bird  or  a  Bat,   to  make  their  yet  imperfect 
Ideas  of    it  more  complete,    by  examining,    whether  all  the 
fimple  Ideas,    to  which,  combined  together,    they   both  give 
the  Name  Bird,   be  all  to  be  found   in  a  Bat:    But  this  is  a 
Queftion  only  of  Enquirers,  (not  Difputers)  who  neither  afiirm, 
nor  deny,  but  examine:  Or,  2.  It  is  a  Queftion  between  Dif- 
putants,   whereof  the  one  affirms,    and  the  other  denies,  that 
a  Bat  is  a  Bird.     And  then  the  Queftion  is  barely  about  the 
Signification  of  one,  or  both  thefe  Words;  in  that  they  not 
having   both   the   fame  complex    Ideas,    to  which  they  give 
thefe  two  Names;  one  holds,  and  the  other  denies,  that  thefe 
two  Names  may  be  affirmed  one  of  another.    Were  they  agreed 
in  the  Signification  of   thefe  two  Names,    it  were  impoiliblc 
they  ftiould  difpute  about  them.      For  they  would    prefently 
and  clearly  fee,  (were  that  adjufted   between  them)    whether 
all  the   fimple  Ideas,  of  the  more  general  Name  Bird,  were 
found   in  the  complex  Idea  of  a  Bat,   or  no  ;    and  fo  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whether  a  Bat  were  a  Bird  or  no.     And 
here  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,    and  carefully   examined, 
whether  the  greateft  part  of  the  Difputes  in  the  World  are  not 
merely  Verbal,  and  about  the  Signification  of  Words  ;  and  whe- 
ther if  the  Terms  they  are  made  in,  were  defined,  and  reduced  in 
their  Signification  (as  they  muft  be,  where  they  fignify  any  thing) 
to  determined  Collections  of  the  hmpie  Ideas  they  door  fliouM 
ftand  ioT,    thofe  Difputes  would  not  end  of   themfelves,    and 
immediately  vanifti.    I  leave  it  then  to  be  confidered,  what  the 
learning  of  Difputation  is,  and  how  well  they  are  employed  for 
the  Advantage  of  themfelves,  or  others,  whofe  Bufinefs  is  only 

;hc 
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the  vain  Oftentation  of  Sounds,  ;'.  e.  thofc  who  fpend  their 
Lives  in  Dlfputes  and  Controverfies.  When  I  fiiall  fee  any  of 
thofe  Combatants  ftripall  his  Terms  of  Ambiguity  and  Obfcurity 
(which  every  one  may  do  in  the  Words  he  ufes  himfelf)  I  fliall 
think  him  a  Champion  for  Knowledge,  Truth,  and  Peace, 
and  not  the  Slave  of  Vain  Glory,  Ambition,  or  a  Party. 

^.%.  To  Remedy  the  Defe£l$  of  Speech  before- 

tirft, Remedy     J^^entioned,  to  fo me  Decree,  and  to  prevent  the 
to  ule  110  l-i  Ota      t  •  i        r  m         r  i  t  • 

y,     ^  inconveniences  that  lojjow  from  them,  1  ima- 

jjgj^  gine  the  Oblervation  ot   thele  following   Rules 

may  be  of  ufe,  till  fome  Body  better  able  fhall 
judge  it  worth  his  while,  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  Mat- 
ter, and  oblige  the  World  with  his  Thoughts  on  it. 

//>/?,  A  Man  ihould  take  care  to  ufe  no  Word  without  a 
Signif  cation^  no  Name  without  an  Idea  for  which  he  makes 
it  ftand.  This  Rule  will  not  feem  altogether  needlefs,  to  any 
one  who  {h?Jl  take  the  Pains  to  recolleft  how  often  he  has  met 
with  fuch  W^ords ;  as  InfthiSl^  Sympathy^  and  Antipathy^  &€. 
in  the  Difcourfe  of  others,  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  he  might  eafily 
conclude,  that  thofe  that  ufed  them  had  no  Ideas  in  their 
Minds  to  which  they  applied  them;  but  fpoke  them  only  as 
Sounds,  which  ufually  ferved  inficad  of  Reafons,  on  the  like 
Occafions.  Not  but  that  thefe  Words,  and  the  like,  have  very 
proper  Significations  in  which  they  may  be  ufed ;  but  there 
being  no  natural  Conne6lion  between  any  Words,  and  any 
Ideas,  thefe,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pro- 
nounced or  writ  by  Men  who  have  no  Ideas  in  their  Minds, 
to  which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make 
them  ftand ;  which  is  neceflary  they  fhould,  if  Men  would 
fpeak  intelligibly  even  to  themfelves  alone. 

§.  g.  Secondly^  'Tis  not  enough  a  Man  ufes 

Secondh,  to  ^'s  Words  as  figns  of  fome  Ideas,  thofe  Ideas 
home  dijlindi  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  fimple,  muft 
Ideas  aiinexed  be  clear  and  diftin6l;  if  complex,  muft  be  ds' 
to  them  in  terminate,  i.  e.  the  precife  colledion  of  fim- 
Modes.  p]e   /^^^^    fettled    in    the    Mind,     with    that 

Sound  annexed  to  it,  as  the  Sign  of  that  precife 
determined  Colledlion,  and  no  other.  This  is  very  neceflary 
in  Names  of  Modes,  and  efpecially  moral  Words ;  which 
having  no  fettled  Obje£ls  in  Nature,  from  whence  their  Ideas 
are  taken,  as  from  their  Original,  are  apt  to  be  very  confufed. 
Jujlice  is  a  Word  in  every  Man's  Mouth,  but  moft  commonly 
with  a  very  undetermined  loofe  Signification:  Which  will 
always  be  (o,  unlefs  a  Man  has  in  his  Mind  a  diftind  Compre- 

henfion 
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henfion  of  the  component  parts,  that  complex  Idea  confifts  of; 
and  if  it  be  decompounded,  muft  be  able  to  refolve  it  fHll  on, 
till  he  at  laft  comes  to  the  funple  Ideas  that  make  it  up :  And 
uniefs  this  be  done,  a  Man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  Word,  let  it 
be  Jujiice^  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not  fay,  a  Man 
need  (land  to  recolledl,  and  make  this  Analyfis  at  large  every 
time  the  word  Jiijl'ue  comes  in  his  way :  But  this,  at  leaft,  is 
neceffury,  that  he  have  fo  examined  the  Signifi>.ation  of  that 
Name,  and  fettled  the  Idea  of  all  its  Parts  in  his  Mind,  that 
he  can  do  it  when  he  pleafes.  \i  one  who  makes  his  complex 
Idea  of  Jiijilcey  to  be  fuch  a  treatment  of  the  Perfon  or  Goods 
of  another,  as  is  according  to  Law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  diftin£t 
Idea  what  Laiu  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  Idea  of 
Juftice,  'tis  plain,  his  Idea  of  Jufiice  itfelf,  will  be  confufed 
and  imperfe*^.  This  exaftnefs  will,  perhaps,  be  judged  very 
troublefome;  and  therefore  moft  Men  will  think  they  may  be 
excufed  from  fettling  the  complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes  fo 
precifely  in  their  Minds.  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  till  this  be  done, 
it  muft  not  be  wondered,  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  Obfcurity 
and  Confufion  in  their  own  Minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  Wrang- 
ling in  their  Difcourfes  with  others. 

§.  10.  In  the  Names  of  Subjiances^  for  a  right 
ufe  of  them,  fomething  more  is  required  than         ■^ndconform- 

barely  determined   Ideas:     In  thefe  the  Names     ,, 

,1       ir     1  r         II  cv,  ■  I  Jtances. 

mujt    aljo   be    conformable   to   ihings^     as   they 

exift :  But  of  this  I  Ihall  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large 
by  and  by.  This  Exadlnefs  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  P^nquiries 
after  Philofophical  Knowledge,  and  in  Controverfies  about 
Truth.  And  though  it  would  be  well  too,  if  it  extended  it- 
felf to  common  Converfation,  and  the  ordinary  Affairs  of  Life  ; 
yet  I  think  that  is  fcarce  to  be  expedled.  Vulgar  Notions  fuit 
Vulgar  Difcourfes ;  and  both,  though  confufed  enough,  yet 
ferve  pretty  well  the  Market,  and  the  Wake.  Merchants  and 
Lovers,  Cooks,  and  Taylors,  have  Words  wherewithal  to  dif- 
patch  their  ordinary  Affairs;  and  fo^  I  think,  might  Philofo- 
phers  and  Difputants  too,  if  they  had  a  Mind  to  underftand, 
and  to  be  clearly  underftood. 

§.  1 1.  Thirdly^    'Tis  not  enough  that  Men 
have  Ideasy  determined  Idcas^  for  which  they         Thirdly, 
make  thefe  Signs  fiand  ;  but  they  muj}  alfo  take     Propriety. 
care  to  apply  their  IVords^  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
fuch  Ideas  as  common  uje  has  annexed  them  to.      For  Words, 
efpecially  of  Languages  alreadv  framed,  being  no  Man's  private 
Poilellion,  but  tlie  common  Mcafure  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
munication 
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munication,  'tis  not  for  any  one,  at  Pleafure,  to  change  the 
Stamp  they  are  current  in;  nor  alter  the  Ideas  they  are  affix- 
ed to ;  or  at  leaft  when  there  is  a  Necelhty  to  do  fo,  he  is 
,  bound  to  give  Notice  of  it.  Men's  Intentions  in  fpeaking  are, 
or  at  leafl  fhould  be,  to  be  underftood  ;  which  cannot  be  with- 
out frequent  Explanations,  Demands,  and  other  the  like  in- 
commodious Interruptions,  where  Men  do  not  follow  common 
Ufe.  Propriety  of  Speech,  is  that  which  gives  our  Thoughts 
entrance  into  orher  Men's  Minds  with  the  greateft  Eafe  and 
Advantage;  and  therefore  deferves  fome  part  of  our  Care  and 
Study,  efpecially  in  the  Names  of  mora!  Words.  The  proper 
Signification  and  Ufe  of  Terms,  is  befl  to  be  learned  from 
thofe,  who. in  their  Writings  and  Difcourfes,  appear  to  have 
had  the  cleared  Notions,  and  applied  to  them  their  Terms 
with  the  exadleft  choice  and  fitnefs.  Tiiis  Way  of  ufing  a  Man's 
Words,  according  to  the  Propriety  of  the  Language,  though  it 
have  not  always  the  good  Fortune  to  be  underflood  ;  yet  moft 
commonly  leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  fo  unskilful  in 
the  Language  he  fpeaks  as  not  to  underftand  it,  when  made 
ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§.  12.    Fourthly^    But  becaufe    common  ufe 

Fourthly,  to  ^as  not  fo  vilibly  annexed  any  Signification  to 
make  knevon  Words,  as  to  make  Men  know  always  certainly 
their  meatiingy  what  they  precifely  ftand  for :  And  becaufe 
Men  in  the  Improvement  of  their  Knowledge, 
come  to  have  Ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  re- 
ceived ones,  for  which  they  mufl  either  make  new  Words, 
(which  Men  feldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
guilty  of  Afie<5lation  or  Novelty,)  or  elfe  muft  ufe  old  ones,  in 
a  new  Signification.  Therefore  after  the  Obfervation  of  the 
foregoing  Rules,  it  is  fometimes  necefTary  for  the  afcertaining 
the  Signification  of  Words,  to  declare  their  Meaning  ;  where 
either  common  Ufe  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loofe,  (as  it  has  in 
moft  Names  of  very  complex  Ideas)  or  where  the  Term,  being 
very  material  in  the  Difcourfe,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
turns,  is  liable  to  any  Doubtfulnefs  or  Miftake. 

-  §.  13.  As  the  Ideas^yitns  Words  ftand  for,  are 

Jnd  that         ^f  uifFerent  forts ;  fo  the  way  of  making  known  the 
three  ^j^ajs.  jj^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ere  is  Occafion,  is 

alfo  different.  For  though  defining  be  thought  the  proper 
way  to  ?nakc  known  the  proper  Signification  of  JVords ;  yet 
there  are  fome  Words  that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are 
others,  whofe  precife  Meaning  cannot  be  made  known,  but  by 
Definition  j  and,  perhaps,  a  third,  which  partake  fomewhat  of 

both 
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both  the  other,  as  we  ftiall  fee  in  the  Names  of  fimple  Ideas.^ 
Modes  and  Subftances. 

§.  14.  F'lrJ}^  When  a  Man  makes  ufe  of  the 
Name  of  any  fimple  Idea,  which  he  perceives  J^irjt, In  fimple 
is  not  underrtood,  or  is  in  Dang-er  to  be  mifta-  ^^^  J'x>"''"- 
ken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  Laws  ot  Ingenuity,  fhgritjino 
and  the  end  ot  Speech,  to  declare  his  meaning, 
and  make  known  what  Idea  he  makes  it  ftand  for.  This, 
as  has  been  fhewn,  cannot  be  done  by  Definition  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  a  fynonimous  Word  fails  to  do  it,  there  is  but 
one  of  thefe  ways  left.  Pi^ft-,  Sometimes  the  nam'mg  the 
SubjeSJ^  wherein  that  fimple  Idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make 
its  Name  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
Subject,  and  know  it  by  that  Name.  So  to  make  a  Country- 
man underftand  what  Fueillemorte  Colour  fignifies,  it  may 
fufBce  to  tell  him,  'tis  the  Colour  of  withered  Leaves  falling 
in  Autumn.  Secondly,  But,  the  only  fure  way  of  making 
known  the  Signification  of  the  Name  of  any  fimple  Idea,  is 
by  prefienting  to  his  Senfies  that  SuhjeSf,  which  may  produce 
it  in  his  Mind,  and  make  him  a<5lually  have  the  Idea  that 
Word  (lands  for. 

§.15.  Secondly,  Mixed  Modes,  efpecially 
thofe  belonging  to  Morality,  being  mod  of  them  J^l^  uJ^, 
fuch  Combinations  of  Ideas  as  the  Mind  puts  i  Defiti'tion  ' 
together  of  its  own  choice;  and  whereof  there 
are  not  always  ftanding  Patterns  to  be  found  exifting,  the  Sig- 
nification of  their  Names  cannot  be  made  known,  as  thofe  of 
fimple  Ideas,  by  any  (hewing;  but  in  recompenfe  thereof, 
may  be  perfedly  and  exaftly  defined.  For  they  being  Com- 
binations of  feveral  Ideas  that  the  Mind  of  Man  has  arbltrilary 
put  together,  without  reference  to  any  Archetypes,  A'len  may 
if  they  pleafe,  exaftly  know  tlie  Ideas  that  go  to  each  Com- 
pofition,  and  fo  both  ufe  thefe  Words  in  a  certain  and  undoubt- 
ed Signification,  and  perfeftly  declare,  when  there  is  Occa- 
fion,  what  they  ftand  for.  This,  if  well  confidered,  would  lay 
great  blame  on  thofe  wlio  make  not  their  Difcourfes  about 
moral  Things  very  clear  and  ditlinff.  For  fince  the  precife 
Signification  of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  or  which  is  all  one, 
the  real  Eflence  of  each  Species,  is  to  be  known,  they  beinj; 
not  of  Nature's,  but  Man's  making,  it  is  a  great  Negligence 
and  Perverfcnefs,  to  difcourfe  ot  moral  Things  with  Uncertain- 
ty and  Obfcurity,  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  na- 
tural Subfiances,  where  doubtful  Terms  arc  hardly  to  b?  avoid- 
ed,  for  a  quite  contr.irv'  Rcaf.n,  as  we  Hull  fee  bv  and  bv. 

Vol.  H.  '  J  '  §.  16. 
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§.  1 6.  Upon   this  Ground  it  is,    that  I  am 
Morality  ca-     bofd  to  think,  that  Morality  is  capable  of  De- 
pable   of   De-     -/m^iftration^    as  well    as  Mathematicks :    Since 
monjiration.  f^g  y^x&zx{^  real  Effence  of   the  Things  moral 

Words  ftand  for,  may  be  perfe£lly  known  ;  and 
fo  the  Congruity  or  Incongruity  of  the  Things  themfelves  be 
certainly  difcovered,  in  which  confifts  perfect  Knowledge.  Nor 
let  any  one  object,  That  the  Names  of  Subilances  are  often  to 
be  made  ufe  of  in  Morality,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Modes,  from 
which  will  arife  O^fcurity.  For  as  to  Subftances,  when  con- 
cerned in  moral  Difcourfes,  their  divers  Natures  are  not  fo 
much  enquired  into,  as  fuppofed ;  v.  g.  when  we  fay  that  Man 
h  fiihjeSl  to  Law:  We  mean  nothing  by  Man^  but  a  corporeal 
rational  Creature:  What  the  real  Eilence  or  other  Qualities  of 
that  Creature  are  in  this  Cafe,  is  no  way  confidered.  And 
therefore,  whether  a  Child  or  Changeling  be  a  Man  in  a  phy- 
lical  Senfe,  may  amongft  the  Naturalifls  be  as  difputable  as  it 
will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  Moral  Man,  as  I  may  call  him, 
which  is  this  immoveable  unchangeable  Idea,  a  corporeal  ra- 
tional Being.  For  were  there  a  Monkey,  or  any  other  Crea- 
ture to  be  found,  that  had  the  ufe  of  Reafon,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  be  able  to  underftand  general  Signs,  and  to  deduce 
Confequences  about  general  Ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  fub- 
je(ft  to  Law,  and  in  that  Senfe,  be  a  Man,  how  much  foever 
he  differed  in  Shape  from  others  of  that  Name.  The  Names 
of  Subftances,  if  they  be  ufed  in  them,  as  they  fhould,  can  no 
more  difturb  Moral,  than  they  do  Mathematical  Difcourfes : 
Where,  if  the  Mathematician  fpeaks  of  a  Cube  or  Globe  of 
Gold,  or  any  other  Body,  he  has  his  clear  fettled  Idea  which 
varies  not,  though  it  may  by  Miftake  be  applied  to  a  particular 
Body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§.  17.  This  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the  bye, 
Defnitions        ^o  Ihew  of  what  Confequence  it  is  for  Men,  in 
can   make  mo-     their  Names  of  mixed  Modes,  and  confequently 
.  ral    Difcourfis     in  all  their  moral  Difcourfes,    to  define  their 
clear.  Words  when  there  is  Occafion  :  Since  thereby 

moral  Knowledge  may  be  brought  to  fo  great 
Clearnefs  and  Certainty.  And  it  muft  be  great  Want  of  In- 
genuity, (to  fay  no  worfe  of  it)  to  refufe  to  do  it:  Since  a  De- 
finition  is  the  only  way,  wkerehy  the  precife  Meaning  of  moral 
IVords  can  be  knoivn;  and  yet  a  way,  whereby  their  Meaning 
may  be  known  certainly,  and  without  leaving  any  room  for 
any  conteft  about  it.  And  therefore  the  Negligence  or  Per- 
vei  fenefs  of  Mankind  cannot  be  excufed,  if  their  Difcourfes  in 

Morality 
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Morality  be  not  much  more  clear,  than  thofe  in  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy ;  fince  they  are  about  Ideai  in  the  Mind,  which  are  iiono 
of  them  falfe  or  difproportionate  ;  they  having  no  external 
Beings  for  the  Archetypes  which  they  are  referred  to,  and  mult 
correfpond  with.  It  is  far  eafier  for  Men  to  fram.e  in  their 
Minds  an  Idea^  which  Ihall  be  the  Standard  to  which  they 
will  give  the  Name  Juftice,  with  which  Pattern  fo  made,  ail 
Actions  that  agree  iliall  pafs  under  that  De.iominaticn,  than, 
having  (een  Arijiides^  to  frame  an  Idea  chat  (hall  in  all  Things 
be  exactly  like  him,  who  is  as  he  i?,  itt  Men  make  what  Idea 
they  pleafe  of  him.  For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the 
Combination  of  Ideas  that  are  put  together  within  their  own 
Minds  i  for  the  other,  they  mult  enquire  into  tiie  whole  Na- 
ture, and  abftfufe  hidden  Conftitution,  and  various  Qiialities 
of  a  Thing  exifling  without  them. 

§.  1 8.  Another  Reafon  that  makes  the  de-  j^j  -^  ^^^ 
fining  of  mixed  Modes  fo  necelFary,  efpecially  of  g^j^  .-^.^..^ 
moral  Words^  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  be- 
fore, viz.  That  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  Signification  of 
the  moji  of  them  can  be  known  with  Certainty.  For  the  Ideas 
they  Itand  for,  being  for  the  moft  part  fuch,  whofe  component 
Parts  no  where  exift  together,  but  fcattered  and  mingled  with 
others,  it  is  the  Mind  alone  that  coUeds  them,  and  gives  them 
the  Union  of  one  Idea:  and  it  is  only  by  Words,  enumcrati  ^ 
the  feveral  fimple  Ideas  which  the  Mind  has  united,  that  we 
can  make  known  to  others  what  their  Names  ftand  for ;  the 
Afliftance  of  the  Senfes  in  this  Cafe  not  helping  us,  by  the 
Propofal  of  fenfible  Objeds,  to  (hew  the  Ideas^  which  our  N^mes 
of  this  kind  ftand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  Names  of  fenfible 
fimple  Ideas.,  and  alfo  to  fome  Degree  in  thofe  of  Subftances. 

§.19.    Thirdly .f    For  the  explaining   the   Si g- 
nification  of  the  Names  of  Subjlances,  as  they         "rh'rd/y,    la 
ftand  for  the  Ideas  we  have  of  their  diftincl  Spe-     J^  J'^"<:eh     y 
I      1     I     r  1  •        r  /7  Jhe^jcin^      and 

cies,  both  the  torementioned  ways,  vt%.  or  jheiv-     jgfi„i„^^ 

ing  and  defining^  are  requifitey  in  many  Cafes,  to 
be  made  ufe  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  fort  fome 
leading  Qijalities,  to  which  we  fuppofe  the  other  Ideas^  which 
make  up  our  complex  Idea  of  that  Species,  annexed ;  we  for- 
wardly  give  the  fpecifick  Name  to  tliat  thing,  wherein  that 
characleriftical  Alark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  moft 
diftinguifhing  Idea  of  that  Species.  Thefe  leading  or  chara- 
cleriftical  (as  I  may  focall  them)  Ideas^  in  the  forts  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  is  (as  has  been  before  remarked,  Chap.Vl.  §.  29. 
and  Ch.  IX.  §.  15.)  moftly  Figure,  and  in  inanimate  Bodies 
Colour,  and  in  fome  both  together.    Now,  I  2.  §.  20. 
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§.    20.    Thefe  leading  fenfihle  ^allties  are 

Ideas  of  the     xhoie  which  make  the  chief  Ingredients  of  our 

hading  ^ah-    jp^^-fi^j^  j^         and  confcquently  the  moft  ob- 

...      „  I  n  ..  ,     lervable  and  unvariable  part  in  the  Dehnitions 
ces,  are  belt  got  r        r   1    -kt  -tin  /- 

by peivim.  °    °"'"  'P^cinck  JNames,  as  attributed  to  horts  of 

Suhjiances  coming  under  our  Knowledge.  For 
though  the  Sound  Man^  in  its  own  Nature,  be  as  apt  to  fig- 
rify  a  complex  Idea  made  up  of  Animality  and  Rationality, 
united  in  the  fame  Subjedt,  as  to  fignify  any  other  Combina- 
tion ;  yet  ufed  as  a  Mark  to  ftand  for  a  fort  of  Creatures  we 
count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps  the  outward  Shape  is  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  Idea,  fignified  hy  the  word 
Man,  as  any  other  we  find  in  it ;  and  therefore  why  P/ato^s 
Animal  implu?ne  bipes  latis  unguibus,  fhould  not  be  as  good  a 
Definition  of  the  Name  Man,  ftanding  for  that  fort  of  Creatures, 
will  not  be  eafy  to  fhew  :  For  'tis  the  Shape,  as  the  leading 
Quality,  that  feems  more  to  determine  that  Species,  than  a 
Faculty  of  Reafoning,  which  appears  not  at  firft,  and  in  fome 
Tiever.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how 
they  can  be  excufed  from  Murder,  who  kill  monftrous  Births, 
( as  we  call  them )  becaufe  of  an  unordinary  Shape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  Soul,  or  no ;  which  can 
be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  well-formed,  than  ill-fhaped  Infant, 
as  foon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  ra- 
tional Soul  can  inhabit  no  Tenement,  uniefs  it  has  juft  fuch  a 
fort  of  Frontifpiece,  or  can  join  itfelf  to,  and  inform  no  fort  of 
Body  but  one  that  is  jufl  of  fuch  an  outward  Structure  ? 

§,2  1.  Now  thefe  leading  ^alities  are  hefi 
1  ^-^^^  o     V      fnade  known  by  Jhewing,    and    can    hardly    be 

*•    "fcLn''     niade  known  otherwife.     For  the  Shape  of  an 
ties  of  bubftan-       tt    r  /->    /r-  m  l     1  j  1  1  • 

ces,  are  bell  gat     t^°''fi->  ^"^  Caffuary,  will  be  but  rudely  and  ini- 
hfjhe^jjing.  perfedly  imprinted  on  the  Mind  by  Words,  the 

fight  of  the  Animals  doth  it  a  thoufand  times 
better :  And  the  Idea  of  the  particular  Colour  of  Gold  is  not 
to  be  got  by  any  Defcription  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent 
Exercife  of  the  Eyes  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  who  are 
ufed  to  this  Metal,  who  will  frequently  diftinguifli  true  from 
counterfeit,  pure  from  adulterate,  by  the  fight ;  where  others 
(who  have  as  good  Eyes,  but  yet,  by  ufe,  have  not  got  the 
precife  nice  Idea  of  that  peculiar  Yellow)  {hall  not  perceive 
any  Difference.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  other  fimple 
Ideas  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  Subftance  ;  for  which 
precife  Ideas,  there  are  no  peculiar  Names.  The  particular 
Ringing  Sound  there  is  in  Gold,  diflind  from  the  Sound  of 

other 
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ether  Bodies,  has  no  particular  Name  annexed  to  it,  no  more 
than  the  particular  Yellow  that  belongs  to  that  Metal. 

§,22.   But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimple  Ideas 
that  make  up  our  fpecifick  Ideas  of  Suoftances,         T^he  Ideas  of 
are  Powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  Senfes     their    Po^'ers, 
in  the  Things  as  they  ordinarily  appear  j  there-     ^^7?  h  Def.m 
fore,  in  the  Signification  of  our  Names  of  Sub-     ti<^^- 
Jiances^  fame  part  of  the  S'lgnif cation  will  be  bet- 
ter made  known  by  enumerating  thofe  fmple  Ideas,  than  in /hewing 
the  Sub/lance  itfelf     For  he  that,  to  the  yellow  (hining  Colour 
of  Gold  got  by  light,  fhall,  from  my  enumerating  them,  have 
the  Ideas  of  great  Dudility,   Fufibiiity,  Fixednefs,  and  Solu- 
bility in  Aq.  Regia^   will  have  a  perfecter  Idea  of  Gold,  than 
he  can  have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  Gold,  and  thereby  imprinting 
in  his  Mind  only  its  obvious  Qualities.    But  if  the  formal  Con- 
ftitution,  of  this  fhining,  heavy,  du£tile  thing,  (from  whence  all 
thefe  its  Properties  flow)  lay  open  to  our  Senfes,  as  the  formal 
Conftitution,  or  EfTence  of  a  Triangle  does,  the  Signification 
of  the  Word  Gold  might  as  eafily  be  afcertained  as  that  of  Tri- 
angle. 

§.   23.   Hence  we  may  take  Notice,    how        A  R  fl  <T 
much  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Knowledge  of    ^^  ^^^  Know- 
corporeal  Ttmigs  lies  in  our  Senfes.     For  how  Spi-     /^^^    p/-    ^>,y_ 
rits,  feparate  from   Bodies,  (whofe  Knowledge     rits. 
and  Ideas  of  thefe  Things,  are  certainly  much 
more  perfedl  than  ours)  know  them,  we  have  no  Notion,  no 
Idea  at  all.     The  whole  extent  of  our  Knowledge,  or  Imagi»- 
nation,  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  Ideas^  limited  to  our  ways 
of   Perception.     Though  yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubted,    that 
Spirits  of  a  higher  Rank  than  thofe  immerfed  in  Flefli,  may 
have  as  clear  Ideas  of  the  radical  Conftitution  of  Subftances, 
as  we  have  of  a  Triangle,  and  fo  perceive  how  all  their  Pro- 
perties and  Operations  flow  from  thence:  but  the  manner  how 
they  come  by  that  Knowledge,  exceeds  our  Conceptions. 

§.  24.  But  though  Definitions  will  ferveto  ex- 
plain the  Names  of  Subftances,  as  they  ftand  for         Ideas  alfo  of 
our  Ideas  \  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  great     Subftanca  maji 
Imperfedion,  as  they  ftand  for  Things.      For     be  cotformable 
our  Names  of  Subftances  being  not  put  barely     '"  'Things. 
for  our  Ideas.,  but  being  made  ufe  of  ultimately 
to  reprefent  Things,  and  fo  are  put  in  their  Place,  their  Sig- 
nification niuft  agree  with  the  Truth  of  Things,  as  well  as  with 
Men's  Ideas,   And  therefore  in  Subftances,  we  are  not  always  to 
reil  in  the  ordinary  complex  Idea^  commonly  received  as  the 

I  3  Signification 
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Signification  of  that  Word,  but  muft  go  a  little  farther,  and  en- 
quire into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Things  themfelves, 
and  thereby  perfe(5t,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  Ideas  of  their 
dif^inft  Spfifies;  or  elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  ufed  to 
that  fort  of  Things,  and  are  experienced  m  them.  For  fince  'tis 
infen'ed  their  Names  ihould  ftand  for  fuch  Collections  of  fim- 
ple  Ideas  as  do  really  exift  in  Things  themfelves,  as  well  as  for 
the  complex  Idea  in  other  Men's  Mmds,  which  in  their  ordina- 
ry Acctotation  tney  ftand  for  :  therefore  to  define  their  Names 
rights  r.aiural  Hijiory  is  to  be  enquired  into ;  and  their  Properties 
are,  with  Care  and  Examination,  to  be  found  out.  For  it  is 
not  enough,  tor  the  avoiding  Inconveniences  in  Difcourfes  and 
Arp,u!ngs  about  natural  Bodies  and  fubftantial  Things,  to  have 
Ifrarned  from  the  Propriety  of  the  Language,  the  common,  but 
confufed,  or  very  imperfect  Idea^  to  v/hich  each  Word  is  ap- 
plied, and  to  keep  them  to  that  Idea  in  our  ufe  of  them :  but 
we  muft,  by  acquainting  ourfelves  with  the  Hildory  of  that  fort 
of  things  reflify  and  ft:ttle  our  compl--x  Idea^  belonging  to  each 
fpecif.ck  Namej  and  in  Difcourfe  vvith  others,  (if  we  find  them 
miitake  us)  we  '^Lght  to  tell  what  the  complex  Idea  is,  that  we 
make  fuch  a  Nan-e  ftand  for.  This  is  the  m.ore  neceflary  to 
be  done  by  all  thofe  whc  fearch  after  Knowledge,  and  Philo- 
fophical  Verity,  in  that  ChUdren  being  taught  Words  whilft 
they  nave  but  imperfect  Notions  of  Things,  apply  them  at 
Random,  and  without  much  thinking,  and  Seldom  frame  de- 
termined Ideas  to  be  fignincd  by  them.  Which  Cui^om,  (it 
beinf^  eafy,  and  ferving  well  enough  for  the  ordinal y  Affairs  of 
L.ifc  and  Converfation)  they  are  apt  to  continue,  when  they  are 
Mt-n  :  And  fo  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  Words  firft,  and 
perFcctly,  but  make  the  Notions  to  which  tliey  apply  thofe 
Worcs  afterwards,  very  overtly.  Bv  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  Mtn  fpeaking  the  proper  Language  of  their  Country,  /.  e. 
according  to  Grammar  Rules  of  that  Language,  do  yet  fpeak 
very  improperly  of  Things  themfelves  j  and  by  their  arguing 
one  v.irh  another,  make  but  fmall  Progrefs  in  the  Difcoveries 
of  ufefui  Truths,  and  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  our  Imaginations;  and 
it  matters  not  much,  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowledge, 
how  they  are  called. 

N  t  e  C'  t  §•  ^^'  ^'  ^'"'^^  therefore  to  be  wiflied,  That 

he  rnadcfo.  Men,  verfed  m  Phyfical  Enquiries,  and  acquaint- 

ed with  the  feverai  forts  of  natural  Bodies,  would 
fet  down  thofe  ample  Ideas,  wherein  they  obferve  the  Indivi- 
duals of  each  fort  conllantly  to  agree.     1  his  would  remedy  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  that  Confufion  which  comes  from  feveral  Perfons, 
applying  the  fame  Name  to  a  Colledtion  of  a  fmaller  or  greater 
number  of  fenfible  Qualities,  proportionably  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the 
Qiiah'ties  of  any  fort  of  Tilings,  which  come  under  one  Deno- 
mination. But  a  Dicflionary  of  this  fort,  containing,  as.it  were,  a 
Natural  Hiftory,  requires  too  many  Hands,  as  well  as  too  much 
Time,  Coft,  Pains  and  Sagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped  for;  and  till 
that  be  done,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  Definitions 
of  the  Names  of  Subftances,  as  explain  the  Senfe  Men  ufe 
them  in.  And  'twould  be  well,  where  there  isOvcafion,  if  they 
would  afford  us  fo  much.  This  yet  is  not  ufually  dore  ;  but 
Men  talk  to  one  another,  and  difpute  in  Words,  whofe  mean- 
ing is  not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  miflake,  that  the  Sig- 
nification of  common  Words  are  certainly  eflablifhed,  and  the 
precife  Ideas^  they  ftand  for,  pcifjilly  known  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
ijhame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Both  which  Suppofitions  are 
falfe  :  no  Names  of  complex  Ideas  having  fo  fettled  determined 
Significations,  that  they  are  conttantlv  uftd  for  the  fame  precife 
Ideas.  Nor  is  it  a  Shame  for  a  Man  not  to  have  a  certain 
Knowledge  of  any  thing,  but  by  the  neceflary  ways  of  attaining 
it ;  and  fo  it  is  no  difcredit  not  to  know  what  precife  Idea  any 
Sound  ftands  for  in  another  Man's  Mind,  without  he  declare  it 
to  me  by  fome  other  way  than  barely  ufing  that  Sound,  there 
being  no  other  way,  without  fuch  a  Declaration,  certainly  to 
know  It.  Indeed,  the  neceffity  of  Communication  by  Language, 
brings  Men  to  an  Agreement  in  the  Signification  of  common 
Words,  within  fome  tolerable  latitude,  that  may  ferve  for  ordi- 
nary Converfation  ;  and  {<:>  a  Man  cannot  be  fuppofed  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  Ideas  which  are  annexed  to  Words  by  common 
Ufe,  in  a  Language  familiar  to  him.  But  common  Ufe,  being 
but  a  very  uncertain  Rule,  which  reduces  itfelf  at  laft  to  the 
Ideas  of  particular  Men,  proves  often  but  a  very  variable  Stan- 
dard. But  tho'  fuch  a  Didionary,  as  I  have  above-mentioned, 
will  require  too  much  Time,  Cort,  and  Pains,  to  be  hoped  for 
in  this  Age;  yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  propofe, 
that  Words  ftanding  for  Things,  which  are  known  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  outward  Shapes,  (liould  be  expreflcd  by  little 
Draughts  and  Prints  made  of  'cm.  A  Vocabulary  made  after 
this  Faihion,  would,  perhaps  with  more  eafe,  and  in  lefs  time, 
teach  the  true  Signification  of  many  Terms,  efpecially  in  Lan- 
guages of  remote  Countries  or  Ages,  and  fettle  truer  Ideas  in 
Men's  Minds  of  feveral  Things,  whereof  we  read  the  Names 
in  antisnt  Authors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious  Comments 

I  4  of 
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of  learned  Criticks.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals, have  found  the  Benefit  of  this  way  :  And  he  that  has  had 
occafion  to  confult  theni,  will  have  reafon  to  confefs,  that  he  has 
a  clearer  Idea  of  Jpium  or  Ibex,  from  a  little  Print  of  that  Herb, 
or  Beafl,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long  Definition  of  the 
Names  of  either  of  them.  And  fo  no  doubt,  he  would  have 
of  StrigU  and  Sijirum^  if  inllead  of  a  Curry-comb  and  Cymbal^ 
which  are  the  Englijh  Names  Dictionaries  render  them  by,  he 
could  fee  ftamped  in  the  Margin,  fmall  Pidures  of  thefe  Inftru- 
ments,  as  they  were  in  ufe  amongfl;  the  Ancients.  Toga,  Tu- 
nica^ Pallium,  are  Words  eafily  tranflated  by  Gown,  Coat,  and 
Cloak  ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  Ideas  of  the  Fafhion 
of  thofe  Habits  amongft  the  Romans,  than  we  have  of  the  Fa- 
ces of  the  Taylors  who  made  'em.  Such  things  as  thefe,  which 
the  Eye  diftinguifhes  by  their  Shapes,  would  be  beft  let  into  the 
Mind  b\'  Draughts  made  of  'em,  and  more  determine  t^ie  Sig- 
nification of  fuch  Words,  than  any  other  Words  fet  for  "'em, 
or  made  ufe  of  to  define  'em.     But  this  only  by  the  bye. 

r-ru  t>  r  §*  ^^-  ^if^^^h^  ^^  Men  will  not  be  at  the  Pains 

ltfmy,ByCon-  ^^  ^^^j^^.^  ^j^^  meaning  of  their  Words,  and  Defi- 
//fl«fV   in  their        .  .  .    ,_,         °  ,11  1  • 

Simification  nitionsoi  tneir  1  erms  are  not  to  be  had ;  yet  this 

is  the  leaft  can  be  expeded,  that  in  all  Difcourfes 
whereLn  one  Man  pretends  to  inftrudt  or  convince  another,  he 
fhould  ufe  the  fame  Word  conjiantly  in  the  jame  Senfe :  If  this 
were  done,  ( which  no  Body  can  refufe  without  great  Difinge- 
nuity)  many  of  the  Books  extant  might  be  fpared  ;  many  of  the 
Controverfies  in  Difpute  would  be  at  an  end  ;  feveral  of  thofe  great 
Volumes,  fwoUen  with  ambiguous  Words,  now  ufed  in  one  Senfe, 
and  by  and  by  in  another,  would  {brink  into  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs ;  ard  many  of  the  Philofophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as 
well  as  Poets  Works,  might  be  contained  in  a  Nut-fhell. 

§.  27.  But  after  all,  the  Provifion  of  Words  is 

•    ^     ■  \  ^L      ^f>  fcanty  in  refpe<£l  of  that  infinite  variety  of 
nation  is  to  be      ,„,         ,-^        ,       tTt  •       t-  r  •     1    • 

explained.  ^  houghts,  that  Men,  wantmg  1  erms  toluit  their 

precife  Notions,  will,  notwithflanding  their  ut- 
moft  caution,  be  forced  often  to  ufe  the  fame  Word,  in  fome- 
what  different  Senfes.  And  though  in  the  Continuation  of  a 
Difcourie,  or  the  Purfuit  of  an  Argument,  there  be  hardly  room 
to  digrefs  into  a  particular  Definition,  as  often  as  a  Man  varies 
the  Signification  of  any  Term  ;  yet  the  import  of  the  Difcourfe 
will,  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  no  defigned  Fallacy,  fufE- 
ciently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  Readers,  into  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it :  but  where  that  is  not  fufHcient  to  guide  the  Reader, 
there  it  concerns  the  Writer  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  fhew 
in  what  Senfe  he  there  ufes  that  Term.  BOOK 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  Knowledge  in  General. 


§. 


Or 


N  C  E  //6^  Mlnd^  in  all  its  Thoughts 
and  Reafonings,  hath  no  other  im- 
mediate Object  but  its  own  Ideas^ 
which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate  j  it  is 
evident,  that  our  Knowledge  is  only  convcrfant 
about  tiiem. 

§.2.  Knowledge  then  feems  to  me  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  Perception  of  the  Connexion  and 
Agreement^  or  D'tfagreement  and  RepngJiancy  of 
any  of  our  Ideas.  In  this  alone  it  coniifts. 
Where  this  Perception  is,  there  is  Knowledge ; 
and  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  fan- 
cy, guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  fhort 
of  Knowledge,  For  when  we  know  that  White  is  not  Blacky 
what  do  we  elle  but  perceive,  that  thefe  two  Ideas  do  not  agree? 
When  we  poflefs  ourfelves  with  the  utmoft  Security  of  the  De- 
monftration,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  What  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  Equality  to 
two  right  ones,  does  neceflarily  agree  to,  and  is  infeparable 
from,  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  ?  * 

§.3. 


Our  Knoixj- 
ledge  con'ver- 
fant  about  our 
Ideas. 


Kno'wledge  is 
the  Perception 
of  the  Agreement 
orDifagreement 
oftnuo  Ideas. 


*   The  placing  of  Certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  does,  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas,  the  Bifhop  of  Worcejler 
fufpeAs  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  defend  ;  to  which  Mr.  Locke 
anfwers,  f  Since  your  Lordfhip  hath  not,  as  I  remem-         f  In  his  zi 
ber,  fhewn,  or  gone  about  to  fhew,  how  thisPropofi-     Letter    to    the 
i\ox\,  'VIZ..  that  Certainty  confifts  in  the  Perception  of    Bijhopof^ox- 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas,  is oppo-     ceiter,    p.   83,. 
fite  or  in  confident  with  that  Article  of  Faith,  nxhich     i^c. 
your  Lordjhip  has  endea^voured  to  defend:  'Tis  plain,  'tis 
but  your  Lordlhip's  Fear,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  it, 
which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  Proof  that  it  is  any  way  incon- 
fillent  with  that  Article. 
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§.  3.  But  to  underftand  a  little  more  diftinfl- 
*Ihis  Agreement  ^Vr  wherein  this  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
fourfold.  confifls,  I  think  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  thefe 

four  Sorts : 

1.  Identity^  or  Diverfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co  f-xijience^  or  necejfary  Connexion. 

4.  Real  Exijience. 

§.  4.  /Vr/?,  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  Agreement 
Firl    Of         ^^  Difagrc-cment,    Wz.    Identity,    or  Diverfity. 
Identit),  or         'Tis  the  firft  AGt  of  the  Mind,  when  it  has 
Di^jerfity.  any  Sentiments  or  Ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its 

Ideas^  and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to 
know  each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their 
difference,  and  that  one  is  not  another.  This  is  fo  abfolutely 
neceiiary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  Knowledge,  no 

Reafoning, 

No  Body,  I  think,  can  blame  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one  elfe,  for 
being  concerned  for  any  Article  of  the  ChrilHan  Faith  ;  but  if  that  Con- 
cern (as  it  may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  make  any  one  apprehend 
Danger,  where  no  Danger  is ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  and  con- 
demn any  Proportion,  becaule  any  one,  though  of  the  firft  Rank  and 
Magnitude,  fears  it  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  any  Truth  of  Re- 
ligion, without  Ihewing  that  it  is  fo?  If  fuch  Fears  be  the  Meafurcs 
whereby  to  judge  of  TrUihand  Falfhood,  the  affiming  that  there  are 
Antipodes  would  be  ftill  a  Herefy ;  and  the  Doftrinc  of  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth,  muft  be  ieje£led,  as  overthrowing  the  Truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  of  that  dangerous  Confequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be, 
by  many  learned  and  p-oas  Divines,  out  of  the  r  great  Concern  for  Re- 
ligion. And  }  cr,  no:v.  ithiiaudir.g  thofe  great  Apprehenfions  of  vjhat 
dana^erov.s  Confequence  it  might  be,  it  is  now  univerlaLy  received  by  Lear- 
red  Men.  as  an  UDdoub*^ed  Truth;  and  writfor  by  fomc,  whoie  Belief 
of  the  Scriptures  is  not  at  all  queftioned;  and  particularly,  very  lately, 
bv  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Englayid,  with,  great  Strength  of  Reafon, 
in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  Ne-cv  Voeory  of  the  Earth. 

The  Reafon  your  Lordfhip  gives  cf  your  Fears,  that  //  may  be  of  fuch 
danger 01: s  Ccfitftquence  to  that  Article  of  faith,  ^johich  your  Lord/hip  endea- 
*vours  to  defetid,  though  it  occur  in  more  Places  than  one,  is  only  this, 
'viz.  That  //  is  made  vfe  of  by  ill  Men  to  doMiJchief,  i.  e.  to  oppofe  that 
Article  of  Faith  which  your  Lordfhip  hath  endeavoured  to  defend.  But, 
■my  Lord,  if  it  be  a  Reafon  :o  lay  by  any  thing,  as  bad,  becaufe  it  is,  or 
may  be  uied  to  an  ill  Purpofe,  J  icnownot  what  will  be  innocent  enough 
to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our  Defence,  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  to  do  Mifhief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  0I  dangerous 
Confequence  for  all  that.  No  Body  hys  by  his  Swo;d  and  Piflols,  or  thinks 
'em  of  fuch  dangerous  Confequence  as  to  be  iiegleftcd,  or  thrown  away, 

becaufe 
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Reafoning,  no  Imagination,  no  diiiincfl:  Thoughts  at  alh  By 
this  the  Mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  f:zc\\Idca  to  agree 
with  itfelf,  and  to  be  what  it  is  ;  and  all  diftind:  Ideas  to  difa- 
gree,  /'.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other:  And  this  it  does  with- 
out Pains,  Labour,  or  Dedudtion  ;  but  at  firft  view,  by  its  na- 
tural Power  of  Perception  and  Diftindlion.  And  though  Men 
of  Art  have  reduced  this  into  thofe  general  Rules,  Jf^'hat  is,  is  i 
and  It  is  itnpoffible  fcr  the  fame  thing  to  he,  and  not  to  be ;  for 
ready  Application  in  all  Cafes,  wherein  there  may  be  occallon 
to  reflect  on  it ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  firrt  Exercife  of 
this  Faculty,  is  about  particular  Ideas.  A  Man  infallibly 
knows,  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his  Mind,  that  the 
Ideas  he  calls  TVbite  and  Round,  are  the  very  Ideas  they  are  ; 
and  that  they  are  not  other  Ideas  which  he  calls  Red  or  Square. 
Nor  can  any  Maxim  or  Proportion  in  the  World,  make  him 
know  it  clearer  or  furer  than  he  did  before,  and  without  any 
fuch  general  Rule.     This  then  is  the  firll  Agreement  or  Dif- 

agreement, 

becaufe  Robbers,  and  the  worft  of  Men,  fometimes  make  ufe  of  them, 
to  take  away  honeft  Men's  Lives  or  Goods.  And  the  Reaion  is,  becaufe 
they  were  defigned,  and  will  ferve  to  pieferve  'em.  And  who  knows 
but  this  may  be  the  prefent  Cale  ?  If  your  Lordiliip  thinks,  that  pla- 
cing of  Certainty  in  the  Pexeption  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
ot  Ideas,  be  to  be  rejeded  as  falfe,  becaufe  you  apprehend  //  may  be  of 
dangerous  Confeqiience  to  that  Article  of  Faith ;  on  the  other  fide,  per- 
haps other?,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  Defence  againtt  Error,  and  fo  (as 
being  of  good  u!"e)  to  be  received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  Lord,  be  hceby  tiiought  to  fet  up  my  own,  or  any 
one's  Judgment  again  ft  your  Lordfhip's.  But  I  have  faid  this  only  to  Ihew, 
while  the  Argument  hes  for  or  againft  the  Truth  of  any  Propoficion, 
barely  in  an  Imagination,  that  //  may  ^^  of  Confequence  tothekipport- 
ing  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  Truth;  it  will  be  impofiible,  that 
way,  to  determine,  of  the  Truth  or  Falfliood  of  thr.:  Propolition.  For 
Imagination  will  be  fet  up  againft  Imagination,  and  the  llronger  pro- 
bably will  be  againft  your  Lordfhip;  the  ftrongeft  Imaginations  being 
ufually  in  the  we?.keft  Heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  Cafe,  to  put  it 
paft  doubt,  is  to  fhew  the  Inconfikency  of  the  two  Propofitions ;  and 
then  it  will  be  feen,  that  one  overthrows  the  other;  the  true,  the  falfe 
one 

Your  Lordiliip  fays  indeed,  This  is  a  nevj  'Method  of  Certainty  I  will 
not  fay  fo  my  (elf,  ibr  fear  of  deferving  a  fecond.  Reproof  from  your  Lord- 
fhip, for  being  too  forward  to  aflume  to  myfelf  the  Honour  of  being  an 
Original.  But  this,  1  think,  gives  me  occafion,  and  wiUexcufe  me  from 
being  thought  impertinent,  if  J  afk  your  Lordiliip,  whether  there  be  any 
other,  or  older  Method  of  Certainty?  And  what  it  is?  For  if  there  be 
no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always  the  Method  of  Cer^ 

tainty^ 
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agreement,  •which  the  Mind  perceives  in  its  Ideas ;  which  it 
always  perceives  at  firfl  Sight :  And  if  there  ever  happen  any 
doubt  about  it,  'twill  always  be  found  to  be  about  the  Names, 
and  not  the  Ideas  themfelves,  whofe  Identity  and  Diverfitv  will 
always  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  as  clearly  as  the  Ideas  them- 
felves are  J   nor  can  it  poffibly  be  other  wife. 

§.  5.  Secondly^  Tne  next  fort  of  Agreement, 
Secondlyy  Or  Dira2;reement,  the  Mind  perceives  in  any  of 

^dati^e.  its  Ideas^  may,  I  think,  be  called  Relative^  and 

is  nothing,  but  the  Perception  of  the  Relation 
leiiveen  any  two  Ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether  Sub- 
ftances,  Modes,  or  any  other.  For  fince  all  diftin£t  Ideas 
muft  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  univer- 
ia!l\'  and  conftantly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could  be  no 
room  for  any  politive  Knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  per- 
ceive any  Relation  between  our  Ideas.,  and  find  out  the  Agree- 
ment 


iahity,  and  fo  mine  is  no  w^-iv  one ;  or  elfe  the  World  is  obliged  to  me  for 
this  nexv  one,  after  having  been  fo  long  in  the  want  of  fo  necellary  a  thing, 
asa  Meibod  of  Certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  fure  your  Lordfhip 
cannot  Dut  kiiow  it;  your  condemning  mine  as  ne~M,  as  well  as  your 
thorough  infight  into  Antiquity,  cannot  but  fatisfy  every  Body  that  you 
do.  And  theiefore  to  fet  the  World  right,  in  a  thing  of  that  great  Con- 
cernment, and  ro  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dangerous 
Confequence  there  is  in  my  having  unfeafonably  fiarted  it,  will  not,  I 
humbl)'  conceive,  mifbecome  your  Lordfhip's  Care  of  that  Article  you 
have  endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  good  Will  you  bear  to  Truth  in  ge- 
neral For  I  will  be  anfvverable  for  myfelf,  that  I  fhall ;  and  I  think 
I  may  be  for  all  others,  that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  Cer- 
tainty in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  oc  Difagreenient  of  Ideas, 
if  your  Lordfhip  vv'ill  be  pleafed  to  fnew,  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  elfe. 
Bat  t'.uly.  not  toafcr'.be  to  myfelf  an  Invention  of  what  has  been  as 
old  as  Kno'.v ledge  is  in  the  World,  I  mull  own ,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what 
your  Lordfliip  is  picafcd  to  c^W  farting  nen-v  Methods  of  Certainty.  Know- 
ledge, ever  fince  there  has  been  r.ny  in  the  World,  hasconfilled  in  one 
particular  Aftion  of  the  Mind;  and  lb,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to 
the  end  of  it.  And  \o  fart  neiu  Methods  of  Kno^vledge,  or  Certainty,  (for 
they  are  to  me  the  fame  thing)  /.  e.  to  find  out  and  propofe  new  Methods 
of  attaining  new  Knowledge,  either  with  moreEafe  and  Quicknefs,  or  in 
things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think  no  Body  could  blame  :  But  this  is 
not  that  which  your  Lordlliip  here  meana,  by  tien.v  Methods  of  Certainty. 
Your  I  ordihip,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  ol  Certainty  va  fome- 
thing,  wherein  either  it  docs  not  confifl:,  or  elfe  wherein  it  was  not  placed 
before  now;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  ne^M  Method  of  Certainty.  As  to 
the  latter  of  thefe,  I  Ihall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your 

Lordfhip 
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ment  or  Difagreement  they  have  one  with  another,  in  fcveral 
ways  the  Mind  takes  of  comparing  'em. 

§^  6.  Thirdly,  The  third  fort  of  Agreement  77^/,.^/  Qf 
or  Difagreement  to  be  found  in  our  Ideas,  which  Co-exUknce 
the  Perception  of  the  Mind  is  employed  about, 
is  Co-ex'ijfence,  or  Non-co-exiftencc,  in  the  fame  Subjedt ;  and 
this  belongs  particularly  to  Subftances.  Thus  v/hen  we  pro- 
nounce concerning  Gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  our  Knowledge 
of  this  Truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  Fixednels, 
or  a  Power  to  remain  in  the  Fire  unconfamed,  is  an  Idea  that 
always  accompanies,  and  is  joined  with  that  particular  fort 
of  Yellownefs,  Weight,  Fufibility,  Malleablenefs,  and  Solu- 
bility in  Aq.  Regia^  which  make  our  complex  Idea  fignificd  by 
the  Word  Gold. 

§•7. 


Lordfhip  will  do  me  the  Favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  be- 
fore: which  your  Lordfliip  knows  I  proiefled  myl'elf  ignorant  of,  when 
I  writ  my  Book,  and  fo  I  am  ftill.  But  \^ Jlarting  of  nenu  Methods  of 
Certainty,  be  the  placing  of  Certainty  in  fomething  wherein  it  does  not 
confift ;  whether  I  have  done  that  or  no,  I  muft  appeal  to  the  Expe- 
rience of  Mankind. 

There  are  fevcral  Aftions  of  Men's  Minds,  that  they  are  confciousto 
themfelves  of  performing,  a.sivilii?ig,  belie.'ving,  knon.i:ing.  Sec.  which  they 
have  fo  particular  fenfe  of,  that  they  can  dillinguifh  'em  one  from  another ; 
or  elfe  thsy  could  not  fay,  when  they  luilled,  when  they  hdieved,  and 
when  they  if»^u  any  thing.  But  tho'  thefe  Anions  were  different  enough 
from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke  ot  'em,  yet 
no  Body,  that  1  h.id  met  with,  had,  in  their  Writings,  particularly  fet 
down  wherein  the  Aft  of  Knoi:-i:ig  precifely  confided. 

To  this  Reflcftion,  upon  the  Adlions  of  my  own  Mind,  the  Subjeft  of 
ray  EJfay  concernirg  Human  Vnderfianding  naturally  led  me  ;  whcein,  if 
I  have  done  any  thing  wt.',  it  has  been  to  defcribe  to  others,  more  parti- 
cularly than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  Minds  do,  when  they 
perform  that  Aftion  which  they  callA'wiu/«^ ;  and  if,  upon  Examination, 
they  obferve  1  have  given  a  true  Account  of  that  Aflion  of  their  Minds 
in  all  the  Parts  of  it ;  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain  to  difpute  againft  Vvhat 
they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves.  And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right  and 
exaflly  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves,  when  their  Minds  pertbrm 
the  Aft  of  knowing,  what  I  have  fiid  will  be  all  in  vain  ;  Men  will  not 
beperfuaded  againit  their  Senfes.  Knowledge  is  an  interna!  Perception  of 
their  Minds ;  and  if,  when  they  refleft  on  it,  they  find  It  is  not  what  I 
have  faid  it  is,  my  Groundlefs  Conceit  will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be 
exploded  by  every  Body,  and  dieof  itfelf:  And  no  Body  need  to  beat 
any  Pains  to  drive  it  out  of  tlie  World.  So  impoffiblo  is  it  to  find  our,  or 
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§.  7.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  laft  fort  is, 
IV    a  ^^^^^  '^'^  adual  real  ExiJIence  agreeing  to  any 

real  Exifiencc.  y^^^^_  Within  thefe  four  forts  of  Agreement 
or  Difagreement,  is,  I  fuppofe,  contained  all  the  Knowledge 
we  have,  or  are  capable  of:  For  all  the  Enquiries  that  we  can 
make  concerning  any  of  our  Idcas^  all  that  we  know  or  can 
affirm  concerning  any  of  'em,  is.  That  it  is,  or  is  not  the  fame 
with  fome  other;  that  it  does,  or  does  not  a'Uvays  co-exift  with 
fome  other  Idea  in  the  fame  Subjeft;  that  it  has  this  or  that 
Relation  to  fome  other  Idea\  or.  that  it  has  a  real  Exiftence 
without  the  Mind.  Thus  Blue  is  not  Tellow,  is  of  Identity, 
'jtwo    Triangles    upon  equal  Bafis,    between    two   Parallels    are 

equaly 


fiart  tieiu  Methods  of  Certainty,  or  to  have  'em  received,  if  any  one  places 
it  in  any  thing,  but  in  that  wherein  it  really  confifts:  Much  lefs  can  any 
one  be  in  danger  to  be  mifled  into  Error,  by  any  fuch  «fTv,and  to  every  one 
vifibly  fenfelefs  Projedl.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any  one  co^AdJiart  a  nen» 
Method  of  Seeing,  and  perfuade  Men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  fee  what 
they  do  fee  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared.  That  any  one  can  caft  fuch  a  Mift  over 
,  their  Eyes,  that  they  ftiould  not  know  when  they  fee,  and  fo  be  led  out 
of  theii^way  by  it? 

Knowledge,  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  I  conceive,  in  others,  confills  in  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  immediate  Objefts 
of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  which  I  call  Ideas:  But  whether  it  does  fo  in 
others  or  no,  mull  be  determined  by  their  own  Experience,  reflefting  up- 
on the  Aftion  of  their  Mind  in  knowing;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I 
think,  they  themlelvcs.  But  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate  Ob- 
jefts  of  their  Minds  in  thinking.  Ideas  or  no,  is  perfeftly  in  their  own 
Choice.  If  they  diflike  that  Name,  they  may  call  'em  Notions  or  €072^ 
ceptions,  or  how  they  pleafe,  it  matters  not,  if  they  ufe  them  fo  as  to  avoid 
Obfcurity  and  Confufion.  If  they  are  confbntly  ufed  in  the  fame  and  a 
known  Scnfe,  every  one  has  the  Liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf  in  \\15Terms, 
there  lies  neither  Truth,  nor  Error,  nor  Science,  in  that;  tho' thofe  that 
take  'em  for  Things,  and  not  for  what  tliey  are,  bare  arbitrary  Signs  of 
our  Ideas,  make  a  great  deal  of  Do  often  about  them  ;  as  if  fome  great 
Matter  lay  in  the  ufe  of  this  or  that  Sound.  All  that  I  know,  or  can 
imagine,  of  Difference  about  'em,  is,  that  thofe  Words  are  always  befl, 
whofe  Significations  are  bell  known  in  the  Senfe  they  are  ufed;  and  fo 
aieleaft  apt  to  breed  Confufion. 

My  Lords  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  find  fault  with  my  ufe 
of  the  new  Term, Ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  Name  for  the  imme- 
diate Objects  of  the  Mind  in  thinking.  Your  Lordfhip  alfo  has  been 
pleafed  to  find  fault  with  my  Definition  of  Knowledge,  without  doing  me 
the  Favour  to  give  me  a  better.     For  it  is  only  about  ixiy  Definition  of 

Knowledge, 
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equaly  is  of  Relation ;  Iron  is  fiifcept'ible  of  magnettcal  Im- 
pycjfms,  is  of  Co-exiflence:  GOl)  isy  is  of  real  Exiftence. 
Though  Identity  and  Co-exiftence  are  truly  nothing  but  Rela- 
tions, yet  they  are  fo  peculiar  ways  of  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  of  our  Llcas,  that  they  deferve  well  to  be  conTidered 
as  diftindl  Heads,  and  not  undtr  Relation  in  general ;  fince 
they  are  fo  different  Grounds  of  Affirmation  and  Ncfration,  as 
will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  but  lefleifl:  on  what  is 
faid  in  feveral  Places  of  this  EfTay.  I  fhould  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  feveral  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge,  but  that  it  is 
neceilary  firft  to  confider  the  different  Acceptations  of  the 
Word  Knowledge. 

§.  8.    There  are  feveral   ways   wherein  the         Kmmckdge, 
A'lind  IS  pofTeffed  of  Truth  j  each  of  which  is     aBualorhahi- 
called  Kmwlccige.  '»«^- 

I.  There 


Knowledge,  that  all  this  Stir  concerning  Certainty  is  made.  For  with 
me,  to  know  and  be  certain,  is  the  fame  thing ;  what  I  know,  th.u  I  am 
certain  of;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  1  know.  Vv'^hat  reaches  to 
Knowledge,  I  think  may  be  called  Certainty ;  and  what  comes  ihort  of 
Certainty,  I  think  cannot  be  called  Knowledge ;  as  your  Lordfliip  could 
not  but  obferve  in  the  1 8th  Seftion  of  Chap.  4,  of  my  4th  Book,  which 
you  have  quoted. 

My  Dehnition  of  Knowledge  {lands  thus :  Kno-oAedge  feems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  Perception  of  the  Connexion  and  Agreement,  or  Difagreement 
andRepugnancyofanyofour  Ideas.  This  Definition  your  Lordfliip  diflikes, 
and  apprehends  //  }nay  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  as  to  that  Article  of  Chri- 
Jiian  Faith,  ivhich  your  Lordfmp  has  endeavoured  to  defend.  For  tiiis  there  is 
a  very  eafy  Remedy  :  It  is  but  for  your  Lordfliip  to  let  nfde  this  Definition 
of  Knowledge,  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  Danger  is  over.  But  your 
Lordfhip  feems  rather  to  have  a  Controverfy  with  my  Book,  for  having  it 
in  It,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  Defence  of  it;  for  which  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge myfelf  obliged  to  your  Lordihip  for  aftbrding  mc  '^o  much  of 
your  Time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  Honour  of  converfing  fo  much 
with  one  fo  far  above  me  in  all  Refpefls. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  It  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of 
Chriflian  Faiths  nxbich you  have  end>  a-vonred  to  defend.  Tho'  the  La^vs  of 
Dilputing  allow  bfire  Denial  as  a  fufHcien  t  Anfwer  to  Sayings,  without  any 
offer  of  a  Proof;  yet,  my  Lord,  to  ihew  how  willing  lam  to  give  your 
Lordfhip  all  Satislaftion,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous 
Confequence  in  my  Book,  as  to  that  Article,  I  fiiall  not  I'tand  ffill  fullenly, 
and  put  your  Lordfhip  upon  the  Difiicuky  of  fhewing  wherein  that  Dan- 
ger lies;  !j.!tfhall,  on  the  other  fide,  endeavour  to  Ihew  your  Lordlhip 
that  that  Definition  of  miae,  whether  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  can 
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1.  There  \s  aHtial  Ktiowl^dge,  which  is  the  prefent  View  the 
Mmd  has  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its 
Ideas^  or  of  the  Relation  they  have  one  to  another. 

2.  A  Man  is  faid  to  know  any  Propofition,  which  having 
been  once  laid  before  his  Thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  whereof  it  confifts; 
and  fo  lodged  it  in  his  Memory,  that  whenever  that  Propofition 
comes  again  to  be  refletfted  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hefita- 
tion,  embraces  the  right  fide,  afTents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the 
Truth  of  it.  This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  Knowledge: 
And  thus  a  Man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe  Trutlv,  which 
are  lodged  in  his  Memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full  Per- 
ception, whereof  the  Mind  is  afTured  paft  doubt,  as  often  as  it 
has  Occafion  to  refle<ft  on  them.  For  our  finite  Underltandings 
being  able  to  think  clearly  and  diflin^tly,  but  on  one  thing  at 
once,  if  Men  had  no  Knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they 
adually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant :  And 
he  that  knew  moft,  would  know  but  one  Truth,  that  being  all 
he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time.  §.  9. 


be  of  no  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith.  The  Reafon  which 
I  fhall  offer  for  it,  is  this :  Becaufe  it  can  be  of  no  Confequence  to  it  at  all. 

That  which  your  Lordfhip  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  Article 
ef  Faith:  That  which  your  Lordfhip  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the 
Certainty  of  Faith.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive  tht  Certainty  of 
Faith,  if  your  Lordfliip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Certainty  of  Knav^ledge.  Aiid  to  talk  of  the  Certainty  of  Faith,  feems  all 
one  to  me,  as  to  talk  of  the  Knowledge  of  Believing,  a  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  not  eafy  to  me    to  underftand. 

Place  Knowledge  in  what  you  W{S\,fart  ^vhat  nenvMethods  of  Certain- 
ty you  pleafe,  that  are  apt  to  lea-ve  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful  than  before  : 
Place  Certainty  on  fuch  Grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no  Knowledge  in 
the  World.  For  thefe  are  the  Arguments  your  Lordfhip  ufes  againft  nay 
Definition  of  Knowledge;  thisfhakesnotat  all,  norin  the  leaft  concerns 
the  AfTurance  of  Faith ;  this  is  quite  diftindt  from  it,  neither  ftands 
nor  falls  with  Knowledge. 

Faith  ftands  by  itfelf,  and  upon  Grounds  of  its  own  ;  nor  can  be  re- 
moved from  them,  and  placed  on  thofe  of  Knowledge.  Their  Grounds 
are  fo  far  from  being  the  fame,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  C^rto«/v,  Faith  isdeftroyedj  'tis  Knowledge  then,  and 
Faith  no  longer. 

With  what  AiTurance  foever  of  Believing,  T  slTent  to  any  Article  of 
Faith,  fo  that  I  Ikdfaftly  venture  my  All  upon  it,  it  isftill  h\xt  Believing. 
Bring  it  to  Certainty,  and  it  ceafes  to  be  Faith.  1  believe  that  }efus  Chrift 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rofe  again  the  third  Day  from  the  Dead, 
and  afcended  into  Heaven  :  Let  now  fuch  Methods  of  Knowledge  or  Cer- 
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§.  9.   Oi  habitual  Knowledge,  there  are  al- 
io, vulgarly  fpeaking,   two  Degrees:  v       iJ 

FirlL   The  one  is  of  fuch   Truths  laid  up  in      .  "°J',j  ^* 
the  Me7mry^  as  whenever  they  occur  to  the  iyjina  . 

it  aSiually  perceives  the  Relation  is  between  thofe  Ideas.  An(l 
this  is  in  all  thofe  Truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  Kno-w- 
ledgCy  where  the  Ideas  themfelves,  by  an  immediate  View,  dif- 
cover  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement  one  with  another. 

Secondly y  The  other  is  of  fuch  Truths^  whereof  the  Mind 
having  been  convinced^  it  retains  the  iMemory  of  the  Convic- 
tion^ without  the  Proofs,  Thus  a  Man  that  remembers  certain- 
ly, that  he  once  perceived  the  Demonftration  that  the  three  An- 
gles of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  that 
he  knows  it,  becaufe  he  cannot  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  it.  In  his 
adherence  to  a  Truth,  where  the  Demonilration,  by  which  it 
was  at  firft  known,  is  forgot,  tho'  a  Man  may  be  thought  rather 
to  believe  his  Memory,  than  really  to  know,  and  this  way  of 
entertaining  a  Truth  feemed  formerly  to  me  like  fomething 
between  Opinion  and  Knowledge,  a  fort  of  Aflurance  which  ex- 
ceeds bare  Belief,  for  that  relies  on  the  Teftimony  of  another; 
Yet  upon  a  due  Examination,  I  find  comes  not  Ihort  of  perfect 
Certainty,  and  is  in  efFe(El  true  Knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to 
miflead  our  firft  Thoughts  into  a  Miftake  in  this  Matter  is,  that 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  in  this  Cafe  is 


tainty  be  far  ted,  as  lewve  Mens  Minds  more  doubful  than  before:  Let  the 
Grounds  of  jMens  Knowledge  be  relblved  into  what  any  one  pleafcs,  it 
touchesnoc  my  Faith;  the  Foundation  of  that  Hands  as  fureas before,  and 
cannot  be  at  all  Ihaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  fay,  That  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  Sigh  t  or  call  a  Milt  before  the  Eyes,  endangers  the  Hear- 
ing ;  as  that  any  thing  which  alters  the  Nature  of  Knowledge  (if  that 
could  be  done)  fhotild  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  an  Article  of  Faith. 

Whether  then  I  am  Oram  not  miltaken,  in  the  placing  Certaintf  m 
the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  ot  Ideas ;  whether  this 
Account  of  Knowledge  be  rrueorfalfe,  enUrgesorllraitensthe  Bounds  of 
it  more  than  itfhould;  Faith  i!t\\\  ihnds  upon  its  own  Bafis,  which  is  not 
at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  Article  ot  that  has  jull  the  fame  unmoved 
Foundation,  and  the  very  fame  Credibility,  that  it  had  before.  Sothar, 
my  Lord,  whatever  I  have  faid  about  Certainty,  and  how  much  fcever  [ 
may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  miftaken,  vourLordihip  has  no  Reafon  to  ap- 
prehend any  D  a7?ger  xo -iny  Article  of  Faith,  from  thence;  every  one  of 
them  Hands  upon  the  fame  Bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  Reach  of  what 
belongs  to  Knowledge  and  Certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  ixavof  Cer- 
tainty by  Ideas  ;  which  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  Lordfuip  how  far  it  is 
from  being  dangerous  to  any  Article  of  the  Chrifian  Faith  whatiocvcr. 
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not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  firft,  by  an  a£lual  view  of  all  the  in- 
termediate Ideas^  whereby  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
thofe  in  the  Propofition  was  at  firft  perceived  ;  but  by  other  in- 
termediate Ideas,  that   fhew  the   Agreem-ent  or  Difagreement 
of  the  Ideas  contained  in  the  Propofition  whofe  Certainty  we 
remember.     For  Example,  in  this  Propofition,  that  the  three 
Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  one  who  has 
feen  and  clearly  perceived  the  Demonftration  of  this  Truth, 
knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  Demonftration  is  gone  out  of  his 
Mind  J  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  not  adtually  in  view,  and  poflibly 
cannot  be  recoIle(fled ;  But  he  knows  it  in  a  difi^erent  way  from 
what  he  did  before.  The  Agreement  of  the  two  Ideas  joined  in 
that  Propofition  is  perceived,  but  it  is  by  the  Intervention  of 
other  Ideas  than  thofe  which  at  firfl  produced  that  Perception. 
He  remembers,  /,  e.  he  knows  (for  Remembrance  is  but  the  re- 
viving of  fome  paft  Knowledge)  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the 
Truth  of  this  Propofition,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones.    The  Immutability  of  the  fame  Re- 
lations between  the  fame  immutable  Things,  is  now  the  Idea 
that  fhews  him,  that  if  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  were  once 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones.     And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain  that  what  was  once 
true  in  the  cafe,  is  always  true ;  what  Ideas  once  agreed,  will  al- 
ways agree:  and  confequently  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true  he 
will  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that 
he  once  knew  it.     Upon  this  Ground  it   is,    that   particular 
Demonftrations  in  Mathematicks  afford  general  Knowledge.    If 
then  the  Perception  that  the  fame  Ideas  will  eternally  have  the 
fame  Habitudes  and  Relations  be  not  a  fuificient  ground    of 
Knowledge,  there  could  be  no  Knowledge  of  general  Propofi- 
tions  in  Mathematicks ;  for  no   Mathematical  Demonftration 
would  be  any  otlier  than  particular  :  And  when  a  Man  had  de- 
monftrated  any  Propofition  concerning  one  Triangle  or  Circle, 
his  Knowledge  would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  Dia- 
gram. If  he  would  extend  it  farther,  he  muft  renew  his  Demon- 
ftration in  another  Inftance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true 
in  another  like  Triangle,  and  {o  on :   By  which  means  one 
could  never  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  any  general  Propofitions. 
Nobody,  I  think,  can  deny  that  Mr.  Newton  certainly  know's 
any  Propofition,  that  he  now  at  any  time  reads  in  his  Book,  to 
be  true,  though  he  has  not  in  actual  View  that  admirable  Chain 
of  intermediate  Ideas,  whereby  he  at  firft  difcovered  it  to  be 
true.      Such   a  Memory  as  that,  able  to   retain  fuch  a   Train 
of  Particulars,  may  be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  Hu- 
mane 
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mane  Faculties;  when  the  very  DiTcovery,  Perception,  and  lay- 
ing together  that  wonderful  Connection  of  Ideas  is  found  to  fur- 
pafs  moft  Readers  Comprehenfion.  But  yet  'tis  evident,  the  Au- 
thor himfelf  knows  the  Propofition  to  be  true,  remembring  he 
once  faw  the  Connexion  of  thofe  Ideas  as  certainly  as  he  knows 
fucha  Man  wounded  another,  remembring  that  he  faw  him  run 
him  through.  But  becaufe  the  Memory  is  not  always  fo  clear  as 
aftual  Perception,  and  does  in  all  Men  more  or  lefs  decay  in 
length  of  time,  this  amongft  other  Difterences  is  one,  which 
(hews,  that  demonjtraiive  Knotvledge  is  much  more  imperfed: 
than  intuitive^  as  we  (hail  fee  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  K?iowledge. 

§•  !•     \     LL  our  Knowledge  confifting,  as  I  have 

/-\  faid,  in  the  View  the  Mind  has  of  its  ^«'»'''^^- 
"^  own  Ideas,  which  is  the  utmoft  Light  and  greateft 
Certainty,  we  with  our  Faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  Knowledge, 
are  capable  of,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  to  confider  a  liitle  the  De- 
grees of  its  Evidence.  The  different  clearnefs  of  our  Know- 
ledge feems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  different  Way  of  Percep;ion 
the  Mind  has  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its 
Ideas.  For  if  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  Ways  of  Thinking, 
we  fhall  find,  that  fometimes  the  Mind  perceives  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas  immediately  by  themfelves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other:  And  this,  I  think,  we 
may  call  intuitive  Knotvledge.  For  in  this,  the  Mind  is  at  no 
Pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  Truth,  as  the 
Eye  doth  Light,  only  by  being  directed  toward  it.  Thus  the 
Alind  perceives,  that  JVhite  is  not  Blacky  that  a  Cii-cle  is  not  a 
Triangle,  that  Three  are  more  than  Tivo,  and  equal  to  One  and 
Two.  Such  kind  of  Truths  the  Mind  perceives  at  the  firft  fight 
of  the  Ideas  together,  by  bare  Intuition,  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  any  other  Idea;  and  this  kind  of  Knowledge  is  the 
cleareft,  and  moft  certain,  that  humane  Frailty  is  capable  of. 
This  part  of  Knowledge  is  irrefiftible,  and  like  briglit  Sun- 
fhine  forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  foon  as  ever 
the  Mind  turns  its  View  that  Way  ;  and  leaves  no  room  for 
Hefitation,  Doubt,  or  Examination,  but  the  Mind  is  prefently 
filled  with  the  clear  Light  of  it.  'Tis  on  this  Iniuiiion,  that 
depends  all  the  Certainty  and  Evidence  of  all  our  Knowledge, 
which  Certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo  great,  that  he  cannot 
imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater:  For  a  Man  cannot 
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conceive  himfelf  capable  of  a  greater  Certainty,  than  to  know 
that  any  Idea  in  his  Mind  is  fuch  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  ;  and 
that  Hvo  Ideas^  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different, 
and  not  precifely  the  fame.  He  that  demands  a  greater  Certainty 
than  this,  demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  {hews  only  that  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  a  Sceptick,  without  being  able  to  be  fo.  Certain- 
ty depends  fo  wholly  on  this  Intuition,  that  in  the  next  Degree  of 
Knoivledge,  which  1  call  Demonjlratroe,  this  Intuition  is  necefi'ary 
in  all  the  Connevftions  of  the  intermediate  Ideas^  without  which 
we  cannot  attain  Knowledge  and  Certainty. 

§.  2.  The  next  Degree  of  Knowlci^ge  is,  where 
VemonftratiTje.     the  Mind  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment  of  any  Ideas,   but  not  immediately.    The' 
wherever  the  IMiud  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  any  of  its  Ideas,  there  be  certain  Knowledge  j  yet  it  does  not 
always  happen  that  the  Mind  fees  that  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment, which  there  is  between  them,  even   where  it  is  difco- 
verable  ;  and  in  that  cafe  remains  in  Ignorance,  and  at  moft, 
gets  no  farther  than  a  probable  Conjecture.     The  Reafon  why 
the  Mind  cannot  always  perceive  prefently  the  Agreement  of 
Difagreement  of  two  Ideas  is,  becaufe  thofe  Ideas,  concerning 
whofe  Agreement  or  Difagreement  the  Enquiry  is  made,  can- 
not by  the  Mind  be  fo  put  together,  as  to  fhew  it.     In  this  cafe 
then,   when  the  Mind  cannot  fo  bring  its  Ideas  together,  as  by 
their  immediate  Comparifon,  and  as  it  were  Juxta-pofition,  or 
Application  one  to  another,    to  perceive  their  Agreement  or 
Difagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  Intervention  of  other  Ideas  (one 
or  more,  as  it    happens)  to  difcover  the   Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement, which  it  fearches;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call 
Reafoning.     Thus  the  Mind  being  willing  to  know  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  in  bignefs,  between  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle,  and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  View 
and  comparing  them,  do  it :    Becaufe  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any 
one  or  two  Angles;  and  fo  of  this  the  Mind  has  no  immediate, 
no  intuitive  Knowledge.     In  this  Cafe  the  Mind  is  fain  to  find 
out  feme  other  Angles,  to  which  the  three  Angles  of  a  Trian- 
gle have  an  Equality  ;  and  finding  thofe  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
comes  to  know  their  Equality  to  two  right  ones. 

§.  3.  Thofe  intervening  Ideas,  which  ferve  to 

Depends  fhew  the  Agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called 

en  f  roofs.  Proofs;  andwheretheAgreement  or  Difagreement 

is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  De- 

mmjiration,  it  h€\n%Jhevjn  to  the  Underftanding,  and  the  Mind 

made 
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made  fee  that  it  is  fo.  A  Quicknefs  in  the  Mind  to  find  out 
thefe  intermediate  Ideasy  (that  (hall  difcover  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  of  any  other)  -.nd  to  apply  them  right,  is,  1  fup- 
pofe,  that  which  is  called  i'^^rttvVj'. 

§,  4.  This    Knowledge    by  intervening  Proofs^  «  ^ 

though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  Evidence  of  it  is  tiot  ^^r 
altogether  fo  clear  and  bright^  nor  the  Aflent 
fo  ready,  as  in  intuitive  Knowledge.  for  though  in  Demon- 
Jlration^  the  Mind  does  at  lafl  perceive  the  Agiecment  or  Dif- 
agreement  of  the  Ideas  it  confiders;  yet  it  is  not  without  Pains 
and  Attention:  There  muft  be  more  than  one  tranfient  View 
to  find  it.  A  fteady  Application  and  Purfuit  is  required  to 
this  Difcovery  :  and  there  muft  be  a  Progreflion  by  Steps  and 
Degrees,  before  the  Mind  can  in  this  Way  arrive  at  Certiinty, 
and  come  to  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Repugnancy  between 
two  Ideas  that  need  Proofs  and  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  to  fhew  it. 

§.5.   Another  difference  betwceii  intuitive  and  .^        ., 

demonftrative  Knowledge,^  is,  that  though  in  the  trc  d  t 
latter  all  Doubt  be  removed,  when  by  the  In-  Doubt 
tervention  of  the  intermediate  Ideas  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  is  perceived ;  yet  before  the  Demonftra- 
tion  there  was  a  Doubt,  which  in  intuitive  Knowledge  cannot 
happen  to  the  Mind,  that  has  its  Faculty  of  Perception  left  to  a 
Degree  capable  of  diftiniSl:  Ideas^  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt 
to  the  Eye,  (that  can  diftin£tly  fee  White  and  Black)  whether 
this  Ink  and  this  Paper  be  all  of  a  Colour.  If  there  be  Sight 
in  the  Eyes,  it  will  at  firft  glimpfe,  without  Hefitation,  perceive 
the  Words  printed  on  this  Paper,  different  from  the  Colour  of 
the  Paper:  And  fo  if  the  Mind  have  the  Faculty  of  diftinft 
Perception,  it  will  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  thofe  Ideas  that  produce  intuitive  Knowledge.  If  the  Eyes 
have  loft  the  Faculty  of  feeing,  or  the  Mind  of  perceiving,  we 
in  vain  enquire  after  the  quicknefs  of  Sight  in  one,  or  clearnefs 
of  Perception  in  the  other, 

^.  6. 'Tis  true,  the  Perception  produced  by  Z) If-  »',  r,K„. 
monjtration  is  alio  very  clear ;  yet  it  is  often  with 
a  great  Abatement  of  that  evident  Luftre  and  full  Aflurancc, 
that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call  intuitive^  like  a  Face 
reflected  by  feveral  Mirrors  one  to  another,  where  as  Ion,!;  as  it 
retains  tlie  Similitude  and  Agreement  with  the  Object,  it  pro- 
duces a  Knowledge;  but  it  is  ftill  in  every  fucceffive  Refledfion 
with  a  leffening  of  that  perfed  Clearnefs  and  Diftindtnefs 
which  is  in  the  firft,  till  at  laft,  after  many  Removes,  it  has  a 
great   mixture  of  Difljnefs,  and  is  not  at  firft  Si^ht  fo  know- 
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able,  efpecially  to  weak  Eyes.     Thus  it  is  with  Knowledge, 
made  out  by  a  long  Train  of  Proofs. 

§.7.  Now,  in  every  /iep  Reafon  makes  in 
Each  Step  mujl  demon/irative  Knowledge^  there  is  an  intuitive 
ha've  tntuiti-ve        jr        1  j        r  ^l        a  tat 

E-vidence  Knowledge  of  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement, 

it  feeks  with  the  next  intermediate  Idea,  which 
it  ufes  as  a  Proof:  For  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  yet  would  need  a 
Proof.  Since  without  the  Perception  of  fuch  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greeni.nt  there  is  no  Knowledge  produced:  If  it  be  perceived 
by  itfelf,  it  is  intuitive  Knowledge:  If  it  cannot  be  perceived 
by  itfelf,  there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  Idea,  as  a  common 
Meafure  to  fhew  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement.  By  which 
it  is  plain,  that  every  Step  in  Reafoning,  that  produces  Know- 
ledge, has  intuitive  Certainty;  which  when  tiie  Mind  perceives, 
there  is  no  more  required,  but  to  remember  it,  to  make  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas,  concerning  which 
"we  enquire,  vifible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any  thing  a 
Detncnjiration,  it  is  neceflary  to  perceive  the  immediate  Agree- 
ment of  the  intervening  Ideas,  whereby  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  of  the  two  Ideas  under  Examination  ('whereof 
the  one  is  always  the  firft,  and  the  other  the  laft,  in  the  Account) 
is  found.  This  intuitive  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  the  intermediate  Ideas,  in  each  Step  and  Pro- 
greflion  of  the  De?nonfiration,  muft  alfo  be  carried  exactly 
in  the  Mind,  and  a  Man  muft  be  fure  that  no  part  is  left 
out;  which,  becaufe  in  long  Deductions,  and  the  ufe  of  many 
Proofs,  the  Memory  does  not  always  fo  readily  and  exaftly 
retain:  therefore  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  is  more  imperfeft 
than  intuitive  Knowledge,  and  Men  embrace  often  FaKhood 
for  Demonftrations. 

§.  8.   The  Neceflity  of  this  intuitive  Know- 

■ai"  Ic'^g^i  in  ^3ch  flep  of  fcientifical  or  demonftra- 

TKij  p.ne,  ex  ^j^g  Reafonins;,    gave  occafion,   I  imaaine,  to 

pr^COgnitlS    &  ,  .^,         ^  .    >-  ,  n    -n       r     ■      " 

prsconceffis  *■  ^^  mijtaken  Axwtn,  that  all  Kcajoning  ivas  ex 
pra:cognitis  Cff  praconcejfis :  which  how  far  it  is 
mifiaken,  I  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fliew  more  at  large,  when 
I  come  to  confider  Propofitions,  and  particularly  thofe  Propo- 
sitions which  are  called  Maxims,  and  to  ihew  that  it  is  by  a 
Miftake,  that  they  are  fuppcfed  to  be  the  Foundations  of  all 
our  Knou'ledge  and  Pvcaionings, 
^  §•  9'  ^t  I'l^s  been  generally  taken  for  granted, 

Dctnmjlration  ({^.^  Matheniaticks  alone  are  capable  of  demon- 
not  limited  to  ftj-^tiy^  Certainty :  But  to  have  fuch  an  Agree- 
~-       -^  ment  or  JJuagreement,    as  may  intuitively  be 

perceived. 
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perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the  Privilege  of  the  Ideas 
of  Number^  Extenfion,  and  Figure  alone,  it  may  pofiibly  be  the 
want  of  due  Method  and  Application  in  us,  and  not  of  fuffi- 
cient  Evidence  in  Things,  that  Demonftration  has  been  thought 
to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  Knowledge,  and  been 
fcarce  io  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  Mathematicians.  For 
whatever  Ideas  we  have,  wherein  the  Mind  can  perceive  the 
immediate  Agreement  or  Difagreement  that  is  between  'em, 
there  the  Mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  Knowledge  ;  and  where 
it  can  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  two 
Ideas^  by  an  intuitive  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement they  have  with  any  intermediate  Ideas.,  there  the 
Mind  is  capable  of  Demonftration,  which  is  not  limited  to 
Ideas  of  Extenfion,  Figure,  Number,  and  their  Modes. 

§.  10.  'Fhe  Reafon  why  it  has  been  generally 
fought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  be  only  in  thofe,  I  Why  it  has 
imagine  has  been,  not  only  the  general  ufefulnefs  beenfo  thought. 
of  thofe  Sciences ;  but  becaufe,  in  comparing 
their  Equality  or  Excefs,  the  Modes  of  Numbers  have  every 
the  leaft  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable :  and  tho'  in  Ex- 
tenfion,  every  the  leaft  Excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible ;  yet  the 
Mind  has  found  out  Ways,  to  examine  and  difcover  demonftra- 
tively  the  juft  Equality  of  two  Angles,  or  Extenfions,  or  Figures, 
and  both  thefe,  /.  e.  Numbers  and  Figures,  can  be  fet  down  by 
vifible  and  lafting  IVIarks,  wherein  the  Ideas  under  Confidera- 
tion  are  perfeiflly  determined,  which  for  the  moft  part  they  are 
not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by  Names  and  Words. 

§.  1 1.  But  in  other  fimple  Ideas.,  whofe  Modes  and  Differences 
are  made,  and  counted  by  Degrees,  and  not  Quantity,  we  have 
not  fo  nice  and  accurate  aDiitin£lion  of  their  differences,  as  to 
perceive  or  find  Ways  to  meafure  their  juft  Equality  of  the 
leaft  Differences.  For  thofe  other  fimple  Ideas^  being  Appear- 
ances or  Senfations,  produced  in  us,  by  the  Size,  Figure,  Num- 
ber and  Motion  of  minute  Corpufcles  I'lngly  infenfible,  their 
different  degrees  alfo  depend  upon  the  Variation  of  fome  or  all 
of  thofe  Caufes ;  which  fince  it  cannot  be  obferved  by  us  in 
Particles  of  flatter,  whereof  each  is  too  fubtile  to  be  perceived, 
it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  have  any  exadl  Meafures  of  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas.  For  fuppofing  the  Senfa- 
tion  or  Idea  we  name  IVhitenejs,  be  produced  in  us  by  a  certain 
Number  of  Globules,  which  having  a  Verticity  about  their 
own  Centers,  ftrike  upon  the  Retina  of  the  Eye,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  Rotation,  as  well  as  progreftlve  Swiftnefs ;  it  will 
hence  eafily  follow,  that  the  more  the  fuperficial  Parts  of  any 
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Body  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  refieft  the  greater  Number  of  Glo- 
bules of  Light,  and  to  give  them  that  proper  Rotation,  which 
is  fit  to  prod-jce  thisSeufation  of  White  in  us,  the  more  White 
will  that  Body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  fpace  fends  to  the 
Retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  Corpufcles,  with  that  pecu- 
liar fort  of  Motion.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  Nature  of  Light  con- 
fifis  in  very  fmall  round  Globules,  nor  of  Whitenefs,  in  fuch  a 
texture  of  Parts  as  gives  a  certain  Rotation  to  thefe  Globules, 
when  it  refleds  them  ;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  Phyfically  of 
Ligiit  or  Colours:  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  That  I  cannot 
(and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  intelligible  that  he  did) 
conceive  how  B(;dies  without  us  can  any  ways  afFedl  our  Senfes, 
but  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  fenfible  Bodies  themfelves, 
as  in  Tafting  and  Feeling,  or  theimpulfeof  fome  infenfible  Parti- 
cles coming  from  them,  as  in  Seeing,  Hearing,  and  Smelling;  by 
the  different  impulfe  of  which  Parts,  caufed  by  their  di^erent 
Size..  F igure,and Motion,the  variety  of  Senfations  is  produced  in  us. 

§,  12.  Whether  then  they  be  Globules,  or  no;  or  whether 
they  have  a  Verticity  about  their  own  Centers,  that  produce  the 
Idea  of  IFhitenefs  in  us,  this  is  certain,  that  the  more  Particles 
of  Light  are  refle£led  from  a  Body,  fitted  to  give  'em  that  pe- 
culiar Motion,  which  produces  the  Senfation  of  Whitenefs  in  us; 
and  poffibly  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar  Motion  is,  the  whi- 
ter does  the  Body  appear,  from  which  the  greater  number  are 
refle6led,  as  is  evident  in  the  fame  piece  of  Paper  put  in  the 
Sun-beams,  in  the  Shade,  and  in  a  dark  Hole ;  in  each  of  which, 
it  will  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs  in  far  different  degrees. 
§.  13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  Number 

W7?y  it  has  of  Particles,  nor  what  Motion  oi  them  is  fit  to 
been  fo  thought,  produce  any  precife  degree  of  Whitenefs^  we  can- 
not demonftrate  the  certain  Equality  of  any  two 
degrees  of  Whitenefs.,  becaufe  we  have  no  certain  Standard  to 
meafure  them  by,  nor  means  to  diftinguifli  every  the  leaft  real 
difference,  the  only  Help  we  have  being  from  our  Senfes,  W'hich 
in  this  point  fail  us.  But  where  the  Difference  is  fb  great,  as 
to  produce  in  the  Mind  clearly  diflincfl  Ideas.,  whofe  Differen- 
ces can  be  perfectly  retained,  there  thefe  Ideas  of  Colours,  as 
we  fee  in  different  kinds,  as  Blue  and  Red,  are  as  capable  of 
Demonftration,  as  Ideas  of  Number  and  Extenfion.  What 
I  have  here  faid  of  Whitenefs  and  Colours,  I  think,  holds  true 
in  all  fecondary  Qualities,  and  their  Modes. 

o  .r-  §.  14.  Thefe  two,  (^7'2.)  Intuition  and  Demon- 

Kno^jJled?e  of  fti'^tion,  are  the  degrees  of  cur  Knov/ledge ;  what- 
particular  ^^'^r  ccmes  fnoit  of  one  of  thefe,  with  what  affu- 

Exiftence.  ranee 
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ranee  foever  embraced,  is  but  Faith,  or  Opinion,  but  not 
Knowledge,  at  leaft  in  all  general  Truths.  Tliere  is  indeed, 
another  Perception  of  the  Mind,  employed  about  the  particu- 
lar ExijJence  of  finite  Beings  without  us  ;  whicii  going  beyond 
bare  Probability,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfedly  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  degrees  of  Certainty,  pafles  under  the  Name  of 
Knowledge.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
the  Idea  we  receive  from  an  external  Objed  is  in  our  Minds; 
this  is  intuitive  Knowledge.  But  whether  there  be  any  thing 
more  than  barely  that  Idea  in  our  Minds,  whether  we  can 
thence  certainly  infer  the  Exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us, 
which  correfponds  to  that  Idea^  is  that,  whereof  fome  Men 
think  there  may  be  a  Queftion  made  ;  bscaufe  Aden  may  have 
fuch  Ideas  in  their  Minds,  when  no  fucli  thing  exifls,  no  fuch 
Obie<fl  aReds  their  Senfes.  But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  Evidence,  that  puts  us  paft  doubting:  For  1  afk 
any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious  to  himfelf  of 
a  different  Perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  Sun  by  Day,  and 
thinks  on  it  by  Night;  when  he  actually  taftes  VVormwood,  or 
fmells  a  Rofe,  or  only  thinks  on  that  Savour,  or  Odour .?  We 
as  plainly  find  the  Difference  there  is  between  any  Idea  revived 
in  our  A4inds  by  our  own  Memory,  and  aftually  coming  into 
our  Minds  by  our  Senfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two  diftinft 
Ideas.  \i  any  one  fay  a  Dream  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and 
all  thefe  Ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external  Ob- 
je<fts,  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  Anfwer: 
I.  That  'tis  no  great  matter,  whether  1  remove  his  Scruple,  or 
no:  Where  all  is  but  Dream,  Reafon  and  Arguments  are  of 
no  ufe  ;  Truth  and  Knowledge  nothing.  2.  7'hat  I  believe 
he  will  allow  a  very  manifeft  Difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  in  the  Fire,  and  being  adlually  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be 
refolved  to  appear  fo  fceptical,  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call 
being  adlualiy  in  the  Fire  is  nothing  but  a  Dream  ;  and  that 
we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  Fire 
aftually  exifts  without  us :  I  anfwer.  That  we  certainly  find- 
ing that  PJeafure  or  Pain  follows  upon  the  Application  of  cer- 
tain ObjecSts  to  us,  whofe  Exiftence  we  perceive,  or  dream  that 
we  perceive,  by  our  Senfes :  This  Certainty  is  as  great  as  our 
Happinefsor  Mifery,  beyond  which,  -we  have  no  concernment 
to  know,  or  to  he.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two 
former  forts  of  Knowledge,  this  alfo,  of  the  Exiftence  of  particu- 
lar external  Objedls,  by  that  Perception  and  Confcioufnefs  we 
have  of  the  adual  entrance  of  Ideas  from  'em,  and  allow  thefe 
three  Degrees  of  Knowledge,  viz.  Intuitive,  Demonjlrative,  and 

Senfjtive  : 
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Sctifit'we :  In  each  of  which,  there  are  different  Degrees  and 
Ways  of  Evidence  and  Certainty. 

§.  15.  But  fince  our  Knowledge  is  founded 

Kno-vj ledge  not     ^^^  ^^^  employed  about  our  Ideas  only,  will  it 

ahva^s  c  ear,       not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  conformable 

Kvbere  the  Ideas  ^  ,  111  t-  ,  , 

^^^  r  to  our  Jdeas ;  and  that  where  our  Ideas  are  clear 

and  diftinfl,  or  obfcure  and  confufed,  our  Know- 
ledge will  be  fo  too?  To  which  I  anfwer.  No:  For  our 
Knowledge  confifting  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas.,  its  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity, 
confifts  in  the  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity  of  that  Perception,  and 
not  in  the  Clearnefs  or  Obfcurity  of  the  Ideas  themfelves : 
V.  g.  2l  Man  that  has  as  clear  Ideas  of  the  Angles  of  a  Tri- 
angle, and  of  Equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  Mathema- 
tician in  the  World,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obfcure  Percep- 
tion of  their  Agreement,  and  fo  have  but  a  very  obfcure  Know- 
ledge of  it.  But  Ideas ^  which  by  Reafon  of  their  Obfcurity  or 
otherwife,  are  confufed,  cannot  produce  any  clear  or  diftin£l 
Knowledge  ;  becaufe  as  far  as  any  Ideas  are  confufed,  fo  far 
the  Mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree  or  dif- 
ngree.  Or  to  exprefs  the  fame  Thing  in  a  Way  lefs  apt  to  be 
inifunderftood.  He  that  hath  not  determined  the  Ideas  to  the 
W"ords  he  ufes,  cannot  make  Propofitions  of  them,  of  whofe 
Truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Humane  Knowledge. 


§'  ^'"Ty^  Nowledge,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in  the  Percep- 
1^^     tion  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of 
-^  ^>  our  Ideas^  it  follows  from  hence.  That, 

r-  /I  A^  /•  Firft^   We  can  have  Knowledge  no  farther 

Ftrfl,  ho  far-       ,        -^  '    ,  7  ,  ^ 

ther  than  ^.kc     than  we  have  Ideas. 

ha've  Ideas.  §•  -z.   Secondly,  That  we  can  have  no  Know- 

ledge farther  than  we  can  have  Perception  of 
Secondly,  No  that  Agreement,  or  Difagreement :  Which  Per- 
farther  than  ception  being,  I.  Either  by  Intuition,  or  the  im- 
^^.'^^"/^'"""^^  mediate  comparing  any  two  Ideas ;  or,  2.  By 
ment  or  Difa-  ^^^fi^h  examining  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
vreetnent.  ment  of  two  Ideas,  by  the  Intervention  of  fome 

others;    Qr,    3.    By  Senfation,  perceiving  the 
Exiftence  of  particular  Things.     Hence  it  alfo  folio v/s, 

§.3. 
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§.  3.   Thirdly,  That  we  cannot  have  an  in- 
tuitive Knowledge,   that  (hall  extend  itfelf  to  all         T^'''^^^^  ^"' 

our  Ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  knew  about     f'J'"^''  ^"P'f' 

'        ,,  ...  ledge  extends  tt- 

them  ;  becaule  we  cannot  examine  and  perceive      r^u-  „q(  ^^  ^// 

all  the  Relations  they  have  one  to  another  by  the  Relat'mu  of 
Juxta-poiition,  or  an  immediate  Comparifon  all  our  IAq^^. 
one  with  another.  Thus  having  the  Ideas  of 
an  obtufe,  and  an  acute  angled  Triangle,  both  drawn  from 
equal  Bafes,  and  between  Parallels,  I  can,  by  intuitive  Know- 
ledge perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  ;  but  cannot  that 
way  know,  whether  they  be  equal  or  no  ;  becaufe  their  A- 
greement  or  Difagreement  in  Equality,  can  never  be  perceived 
by  an  immediate  comparing  them  :  The  difFerence  of  Figure 
makes  their  Parts  uncapable  of  an  exa<ft  immediate  Applica- 
tion ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  Quanti- 
ties to  meafure  them  by,  which  is  Demonftration,  or  rational 
Knowledge. 

§.  4.  Fourthly,  It  follows  alfo,  from  what  is       t.      , ,.   ,r 
above    obferved,    that   our    rational  Knowledge     demonflrative 
cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  Ideas :     Knon.<Mdve. 
Becaufe  between  two  different  Ideas  we  would 
examine,    we  cannot  always  find  fuch  Mediums,    as  we  can 
connect  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  Knowledge,  in  all 
the  Parts   of    the  Dedu6lion  ;    and    wherever   that  fails,    we 
come  fhort  of  Knowledge  and  Demonftration. 

§.   5.  Fifthly,   Senfitive  Knowledge,    reaching         ^      ,    ^^^_ 

no  farther  than  the  Exiftence  of  Things  adlu-     /-,•  ■^  r/' 
,  .  >=  Jtttve  Knonv- 

ally  prelent  to  our  benies,  is  yet  much  narrower  /^^^  narrower 

than  either  of  the  former.  fhan  either. 

§.  6,   From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 

Extent  of  our  Knowledge  comes  not  only  fhort  Sixthl)^  Our 

of  the  Reality  of  Things,  but  even  of  the  Ex-  I^^o'wkdge 

tent  of  our  own  Ideas.     Tho'  our  Knowledge        <^ryo^^ 

,      ,.     .     J  r,  ,  ,     ,    °        roii:er  than  our 

be  limited  to  our  laeas,  and  cannot  exceed  them     jj^as 

either  in  Extent  or  Perfeflion  ;  and  tho'  thefe 
be  very  narrow  Bounds,  in  refpedt  of  the  extent  of  All- Being, 
and  far  fliort  of  what  we  may  juftly  imagine  to  be  in  fome 
even  created  Underftandings,  not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and 
narrow  Information,  is  to  be  received  from  fome  few,  and  not 
very  acute  ways  of  Perception,  fuch  as  are  our  Senfes  ;  yet  it 
would  be  well  with  us,  if  our  Knowledge  were  but  as  large 
as  our  Ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  Doubts  and  Enquiries 
concerning  the  Ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  be- 
lieve ever  {hall  be  in  this  World,   refolved.     Neverthelefs,  I 

do 
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<Jo  not  queflion,  but  that  Humane  Knowledge,  under  the 
prefent  Circumftances  of  our  Beings  and  Conftitutions  may 
be  carried  much  farther,  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if  Men 
would  rinccrely,  and  with  Freedom  of  Mind,  employ  all 
that  Induftry  and  Labour  of  Thought,  in  improving  the 
means  of  difcovering  Truth,  which  they  do  for'  the  Co- 
Jouring  or  Support  of  Falfliood,  to  maintain  a  Syftem,  In- 
tereft  or  Party,  they  are  once  engaged  in.  But  yet  after  all, 
1  think  1  may,  without  Injury  to  Humane  Perfeftion,  be 
confident,  that  our  Knowledge  v/ould  never  reach  to  all 
we  might  defire  to  know  concerning  thofe  Idens  we  have  ; 
nor  be  able  to  furmount  all  the  Difficulties,  and  refolve  all 
the  Qi^seftions  might  arife  concerning  any  of  them.  We 
have  the  Ideas  of  a  Square^  a  Circle^  and  Equality  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  fnall  never  be  able  to  find  a  Circle  equal  to 
a  Square,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  fo.  We  have  the 
Ideas  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  *  but  pofTibly  {hall  never  be 
able   to   know,    whether   any    mere  material    Being    thinks 

or 


*  Againfl  that  AfTertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  That  fojpblf  nvcjhall  never  be 
able  to  kno-vj  ^vhether  any  material  Beings  think  or  not,  SiC,  The  Bifhop 
of  Worcefter  argues  thus :  If  this  he  true,  then  for  all  that  ive  can  kno^w 
by  our  Ideas  of  Matter  and  Thinking,  Matter  may  hwue  a  Poiver  of 
Thinking :  Jnd  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impofftble  to  pro've  a  fpiritual  Sub- 
fiance  in  us,  from  the  Idea  of  Thinking :  For  hoiv  can  ive  be  affured  by 
our  Ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  fuch  a  Povoer  of  Thinking,  to  Matter 
fo  difpofed  as  our  Bodies  are?  Efpecially  fnce  it  is  /aid, 
f  Effay  of  •\  "  That  in  refpeft  of  our  Notions,  it  is  not  much 
Humane  Un-  "  more  remote  from  our  Comprehenfion  to  conceive 
derft.  B.  4.  *'  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  our  Idea  of 
C.  3.  §.  6.  "  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  fhould 

"  fuperadd  to  it  another  Subitance,  with  a  Faculty 
"  of  Thinking."  Whoever  affcrts  this,  can  never  prove  a  fpiritual  Sub- 
fiance  in  us  from  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  kno^u  from  the 
Idea  of  Matter  and  Thinki^ig,  that  Matter  fo  difpofed  cannot  think.  And 
he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God  hath  not  frained  the  Matter  of  our  Bodies 
fo  as  to  be  capable  of  it. 

To  which  M^r.  Lor/Jf  Jan  fvvers  thus:  Here  your  Lord- 
X  In  \\h  frjl  fhip  argues  that  upon  my  Principles  it  caiinot  be  pro- 
Letter  to  the  ved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  Suhjiance  in  us  To  which 
Bijhopof^sox-  give  nie  leave,  with  Submiffion,  to  fay.  That  1  think 
ceiier,  p.  64,  it  may  be  proved  from  my  Piinciplcs,  and  1  think  I 
65,  &c.  have  done  it ;  and  the  Proof  in  my  Book  ihnds  thus. 

Firft,  We  experiment  in  ourfelves  Thinking.  The 
Idea  of  this  A6l;on  or  Mode  oi  Tl:inking,  is  inconiiftent  with  the  Idea 
©f  Sclf-fubfiHtnce,  and  therefore  has  a  necefiary  Conneflion  with  a 

Support 
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Support  or  Subjeft  of  Inhefion :  The  Idea  of  that  Support  is  what  we 
call  Subflance ;  and  fo  from  Thinking  experimented  in   us,  we  have  a 
Proof  of  a  thinking  Subflance  in  us,  which  in  my  Senfe  is  a  ^irit.  A- 
gainft  this  your  Lordfhip  will  argue,  That  by  what  I  have  faid.of  the 
Poffibility  that  Cod  may,  if  he  plcafes,  f.ipeiadd  to  Matter  a  Faculty 
of  Thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  Subftance 
in  us,  becaule  upon  that  Suppofition,  it  is  poflible  it  may  be  a  material 
Subltance  that  thinks  in  us.    I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  the  general  Idea 
of  Subltance  being  the  fame  every  where,  the  jModification  of  Thinking, 
or  the  Power  of  Thinking,  joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  Spirit,  without  con- 
fideripg  what  other  Modifications  it  has,  as,  whether  it  has  the  Modi- 
fication of  Solidity,  or  no.    As  on  the  other  fide  Subflance,  that  has  the 
Modification  of  Solidity,  is  Matter,  whether  it  has  the  Modihcation  of 
thinking,  or  no.  And  therefore,  if  your  Lorddiip  means  by  a  Spiritual^ 
an  immaterial  Subftance.     1  grant  I   have  not  proved,  nor  upon  my 
Principles  can  it  be  proved,  yourLordfliip  meaning  (as  I  think  you  do) 
demonllratively  proved,  That  there  is  an  immaterial  Subftance  in  us 
that  thinks.     Tho'  I  piefume,    from  what  I  have 
faid  about  the  Suppofition  of  a  Syftem  of  Matter,     B.  4.    C.    10. 
Thinking  (which  there  demonftrates  that  God  is  im-      §.  16. 
material)  will  prove  it  in  the  higheft  Degree  probable, 
that  the   thinking  Subftance  in  us  is  immaterial.     But  your  Lordfliip 
thinks  not  Probability  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  Demon- 
ftration  upon  my  Principles,  that  the  thinking  Thing  in  us  is  immate- 
rial, your  Lordlhip  feems  to  conclude  it  dcmonftrable  from  Principles 
of  Philofophy.     That  Demonftration  I  fhould  with  Joy  receive  from 
your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one.  For  tho'  all  the  great  Ends 
of  Morality  and  Religion  are  well  enough  fecured     B.    4.     C.    j. 
without  it,  as  I  have  fhev.n,  yet  it  would  be  a  great     §.  6. 
Advance  of  our  Knowledge  in  Nature  and  Philofophy. 

To  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Book,  to  fliew  that  all  the  great  Ends 
of  Religion  and  Morality  are  fecured  barely  by  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  without  a  neceflary  Suppofition  that  the  Soul  is  immaterial,  I 
crave  leave  to  add,  That  Immortality  may  and  fliall  be  annexed  to  that, 
which  in  its  own  Nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  im- 
mortal, as  the  Apoftle  exprefly  declares  in  thefe  Words,  *  i  Cor.  xv.  5  5. 
*  For  this  Corruptible  viifl  put  on  Licorruption,  and  this 
Mortal  mufl  put  on  Immortali  y. 

Perhaps  my  ufing  the  Word  Spirit  for  a  thinking  Subftance,  with- 
out excluding  Materiality  out  of  ir,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  Liberty, 
and  fuch  as  deferves  Cenfare,  becaufe  I  leave  Immateriality  out  of 
the  Idea  I  make  it  a  Sign  of  I  readily  own,  that  Words  mould  be 
fparingly  ventured  on  in  a  Senfe  wholly  new  ;  and  nothing  but  abfolutc 
Neceffity  can  excufe  the  Boldnefs  of  ufing  any  Term,  in  a  Senfe  where- 
of we  can  produce  no  Example.  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  I  think  [ 
have  great  Authorities  to  jaility  me.  The  Soul  is  agreed,  on  all  Hands, 
to  be  that  in  us  which  thinks.  And  he  that  will  look  into  the  Firll 
Book  of  Cicero's  TwypK/aw  Qneftions,  and  into  the  Sixth  Book  of /7rg^//"s 
JEneids,  will  find  that  thefe  two  great  iMen,  who  of  all  the  Romans 
bcrt  underftood  Philofophy,  thought,  or  at  leall  did  not  deny  the  Soul 
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to  be  a  fubtile  Matter,  which  might  come  under  the  Name  of  Aura, 
or  Ignis,  or  ^ther,  and  this  Soul  they  both  of  them  called  Spiritus  ; 
in  the  Notion  of  which,  'tis  plain  they  included  only  Thought  and 
aftive  Motion,  without  the  total  Excluiion  of  Matter.  Whether  they 
thought  right  in  this  1  do  not  fay,  that  is  not  the  Qiieftion ;  but  whe- 
ther they  fpokc  properly,  when  they  called  an  adtive,  thinking,  fubtilc 
Subflance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only  grofs  and  palpable  Mattcp, 
Spiritus,  Spirit.  1  tliink  that  no  Body  will  deny.  That  if  any  among 
the  Romans  can  be  allowed  to  fpeak  properly,  Tully  and  Virgil  are  the 
two  who  may  moft  fecurely  be  depended  on  for  it :  And  one  of  them 
fpeaking  of  the  Soul,  fays,  Du7>i  fpiritus  hos  regit  artus  ;  and  the  other, 
Fita  continetur  carport  i^  fpiritu.  Where  'tis  plain  by  Corpus,  he  means 
(as  generally  every  where)  only  grofs  Matter  that  may  be  felt  and  han- 
dled, as  appears  by  thefe  Words,  Si  cor,  aut  fatiguis,  aiit  cerebrum  eji 
animus,  certe,  quonia?n  eft  Corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  Corpore,  Ji  ani- 
ma  eji,  forte  dijjipabitur ,  Ji  ignis  extinguctiir,  Tufc.  Queft.  1.  i.e.  11. 
Here  Cicero  oppofes  Corpus  to  Ignis  and  Anima,  i  e-  Aura  or  Breath. 
And  the  Foundation  of  that  his  Dillindlion  of  the  Soul,  from  that  which 
he  calls  Corpus  or  Body,  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  thefe  Words,  lanta. 
ejus  tenuitas  ut  fugiat  aciem,  lb.  c.  22.  Nor  was  it  the  Heathen  World, 
alone  that  had  this  Notion  of  Spirit ;  the  moil  enlightned  of  all  the 
antient  People  of  God,  Solomon  himfelf,  fpeaks  after 
Eccl.  iii.  19.  the  lame  manner,  '■Lhat  nxihich  befalleth  the  Sons  of  Men^ 

befalleth  Beajis,    even  one  thing  hefalleth  ''e?n ;   as  the 
one  dieth,  Jo  dieth  ijoe  other,  yea,  they  have  all  one  Spirit.     So  I  tranflate 
th<f  Hebrew  Word  mi  here,  for  io  I  find  it  tranflated 
Ver.  21.  the  very  next  Verfe  but  one  ;  Who  knoiioeth  the  Spirit 

of  a  Man  that  goeth  up^ward,  and  the  Spirit  of  a  Beaji 
that  goeth  doivn  to  the  Earth.  In  which  Places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon 
applies  the  Word  T\y\  and  our  Tranflators  of  him  the  Word  Spirit  to 
a  Subflance,  out  of  which  Immateriality  was  not  wholly  excluded,  un- 
lefs  the  Spirit  of  a  BeaJi  that  goeth  donjon^vcards  to  the  Earth  be  immate- 
rial. Nor  did  the  way  of  fpeaking  in  our  Saviour's 
Ch.  xxiv.  37.  Time  vary  from  this:  St.  Luke  tells  us.  That  when 
our  Saviour,  after  his  Refurreftion,  flood  in  the  midft 
of  them,  the^  ivere  affrighted,  and  Juppojed  that  they  had  Jeen  TrviZyja,  the 
Greek  Word  which  always  anfwers6'/i/rzV  in  Englijh;  and  fo  the  Tranf- 
lators of  the  Bible  render  it  here.  They  Juppofed  that  they  had  Jeen  a  Spi- 
rit. But  our  Saviour  fays  to  'em.  Behold  my  Hands  and  my  Feet,  that 
it  is  I  myjelf,  handle  vie  and  Jee  ;  for  a  Spirit  hath  not  flejh  and  Bones, 
as  you  Jee  me  ha-ue.  Which  Wordd  of  our  Saviour  put  the  fame  Diflin- 
flion  between  Body  and  Spirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  Place  above-cited, 
'viz.  That  the  one  was  a  grois  Compages  that  could  be  felt  and  handled  ; 
i:nd  the  other  fuch  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  Ghoft  or  Soul  of  Anchijes, 

Ter  conatus  ihi  collo  dare  hrachia  circum : 
Lib.  W.        ler  frujlra  comprenja  manus  effugit  imago. 

Par  h'vibus  mentis  tjolucriquejimillimajomno. 

I  would 
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I  would  not  be  thought'hereby  to  fay,  That  spirit  never  does  fignify  a 
purely  immaterial  Subltance.  In  that  Senfe  the  Scripture,  I  take  it, 
fpeaks,  when  it  fays,  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  in  that  Senfe  I  have  ufed  it; 
and  in  that  Senfe  I  have  proved  from  my  Principles  that  there  is  a/pi- 
ritual  Subjiance ;  and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  immaterial  Hub- 
jlance:  which  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  dired  Anfwer  to  your  LordOiip's 
Quellion  in  theBeginning  of  thisArgument,-x^/z.  Honx> ^jct  co7ne  tobe certain 
that  there  are  fpiritual  Subjlances,  fuppofaig  this  Principle  to  he  true,  that  the 
fimple  Ideas  by  Senfation  and  Refledion,  are  the  fole  Matter  and  Foun- 
dation of  all  our  Reafoning  ?  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that 
infinite,  omnipotenr,  and  perfedly  immaterial  Spirit.fliould  pleafc  to  give 
to  a  Syftem  of  very  fubtile  Matter,  Senfe  and  Motion,  it  might,  with  Pro- 
priety of  Speech,  be  called  Spirit,  tho'  Materiality  were  not  excluded  out 
of  its  complex  Idea.  Your  Lordfliip  proceeds,  //  is  faid indeed elfeivherCy 
That  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of  fenfclefs  Matter,  that  it 
fhould  put  into  itfelf  Senfe,  Perception,  and  Knowledge,  B.  4.  C.  13. 
But  this  doth  not  reach  the  prefent  Cafe',  nxihich  is  not  ~uhat  §.5. 
Matter  can  do  of  itfelf,  but  n.vhat  Matter  prepared  by  an 
omnipotent  Hand  can  do.  And  nvhat  Certainty  can  ive  have  that  he  hath 
not  done  it  ?  We  can  ha-ve  none  from  the  Ideas,  for  thofe  aregi-ven  up  in  this 
Cafe,  and  confequently,  ive  can  have  no  Cer taint')  upon  thefe  Principles y 
rxhether  ive  hai'e  any  fpiritual  Subftance  •ixithin  us  or  not. 

YourLordfhip  in  this  Paragraph  proves,  that  from  what  I  fay,  Ife  can 
ha-ve  no  Certainty  ivhether  ^ve  have  a/V)  fpiritual  Subltance  in  us  or  tiot.  It 
by  fpiritual  Subilance  your  Lordfhip  means  an  immmaterial  Subllance  in 
us,  as  you  fpeak,  p  246,  I  grant  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  is  true.  That  it 
cannot  upon  thefe  Principles  be  dcmonllrated.  But  I  mull  crave  leave  ta 
ixy  at  the  fame  time,  T\\:xt\j^^on  thefe  Pri/iciples,  it  can  be  proved,  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  Probability,  li  by  fpiritual  Subjiance,  your  Lordfhip 
means  a  thinking  Subftance,  I  mull  diflent  from  your  Lordfhip,  and  fiy. 
That  -zve  can  have  a  Certainty,  upon  m^  Principles,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual 
Subflance  in  us.  In  fhort,  my  Lord,  upon  my  Principles,  i.  e.  from  the 
Idea  of  thinking,  n.ve  can  have  a  Certainty  that  there  isatliinking  Sub- 
ihnce  in  us;  from  hence  we  have  a  Certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal 
thinking  Sub/lance.  This  thinking  Subftance,  which  has  been  from  Eter- 
nity, I  have  proved  to  be  immmaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial,  think- 
ing Subftance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  Subftance,  which  whether  it  be 
a  material  or  immaterialSubftance,cannotbe  infallibly  demonftrated  from 
our  Ideas ;  tho'  from  'em  it  may  be  proved  that  it  is  to  the  highcft  de- 
gree probable  that  it  is  immaterial. 

Again,  the  Bifliop  of  Worcejler  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr.  Locke  s 
Principles,  that  we  m.iy  be  certain,  "  That  the  firft  eternal  thinking 
"  Being  or  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  Syft- 
"  ems  of  created  fenfible  Matter,  put  together  as  he  fees  fit,  ibmc  de- 
grees of  Senfe,  Perception  and  Thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  Anfwer  in  his  Third 
Letter,  p.  396,  397,  ^c. 

Your 
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Your  firft  Argument  I  take  to  be  this.  That  according  to  me,  the 
Knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  Ideas,  and  our  Idea  of  Matter  in  ge- 
neral beingafolid  Subllance,  and  our  Idea  of  Body  a  folid  extended  fi- 
gured Subltance  ;  if  I  admit  Matter  to  be  capable  of  Thinking,  I  con- 
found the  Idea  of  Matter  with  the  Idea  of  a  Spirit:  To  which  I  an- 
fwer,  No,  no  more  than  I  confound  the  Idea  of  Matter  with  the  Idea 
of  an  Horfe,  when  I  fay  that  Matter  in  general  is  a  folid  extended  Sub- 
Jiance;  and  that  an  Horfe  is  a  material  Animal;  or  an  extended  folid 
Subltance  with  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion. 

The  Idea  of  Matter  is  an  extended  folid  Subftance;  wherever  there  is 
fuch  a  Subllance,  there  is  Matter;  and  the  Effence  of  Matter  whatever 
other  Qualitie?,  not  contained  in  that  Effence,  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  fu- 
peradd  to  it.  For  Example,  God  creates  an  extended  folid  Subllance, 
without  the  fuperadding  any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at 
reft ;  To  fome  parts  of  it  he  fiiperadds  Motion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  Effence 
of  Matter :  Other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  Plants,  with  all  the  Excellen- 
cies of  Vegetation,  Life,  and  Beauty,  which  is  to  he  found  in  a  Rofe  or 
a  Peach-l'ree  tS'V.  above  the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general,  but  it  is 
ilill  but  Matter:  To  other  Parts  he  adds  Senfe  and  fpontaneous  Motion, 
and  thofe  other  Properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  an  Elephant.  Hi- 
therto 'tis  not  doubted  but  the  Power  of  God  may  go,  and  that  the 
Properties  of  a  Rofe,  a  Peach,  or  an  Elephant,  fuperadded  to  Matter, 
change  not  the  Properties  of  Matter;  but  Matter  is  in  thefe  Things 
Matter  ftill.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  ftep  farther  and  fay,  God  may 
give  to  Matter,  Thought,  Reafon,  and  Volition,  as  well  as  Senfe  and 
fpontaneous  Motion,  there  are  Men  ready  prefently  to  limit  the  Power  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it ;  becaufe  it  deftrqys 
the  Effence,  or  chatiges  the  ejfential  Properties  of  Matter.  To  make  good 
•which  Affertion  they  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  that  Thought  and  Reafon 
are  not  included  in  the  Effence  of  Matter.  I  grant  it ;  but  whatever  Ex- 
cellency, not  contained  in  its  Effence,  be  fuperadded  to  Matter,  it  does 
not  deftroy  the  Effence  of  Matter ;  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  folid  Sub- 
ftance;  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  Effence  of  Matter:  And  if  every 
thing  of  greater  Perfection,  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  Subftance,  deftroys 
the  Effence  of  Matter,  what  will  become  of  the  Effence  of  Matter  in 
a  Plant  or  an  Animal,  whofe  Properties  far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere  ex- 
tended folid  Subftance  ? 

But  'tis  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  can  think. 
I  grant  it;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to 
Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  is  to  fay  God's  Omnipotency  is  limited 
to  a  narrow  Compafs,  becaufe  Man's  Underftanding  is  fo;  and  brings 
down  God's  infinite  Power  to  the  Size  of  our  Capacities.  It  God  can  give 
no  Power  to  any  Parts  of  Matter,  but  what  Men  can  account  for  from 
the  Effence  of  Matter  in  general:  If  all  fuch  Qualities  and  Properties 
muft  deftroy  the  Effence,  or  change  the  ejfential  Properties  of  Matter, 
which  are  to  ©ur  Conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the 

natural 
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natural  Confequence  of  that  Eflcnce  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  EfTence  of 
Matter  is  deltioycd,  and  its  ej/ential  Properties  changed  in  moll  of  the 
fcnfible  parts  of  this  our  Syllem:  For  'tis  vifible,  tiiat  all  the  Planets 
ha^e  Revolutions  about  certain  remote  Centers,  which  I  would  luve 
any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  EiTcnce  or  natural 
Powers  depending  on  the  Elfence  of  Matter  in  general,  without  fome- 
thing  added  to  that  Eflcnce,  which  we  cannot  conceive ;  for  the  mo- 
ving of  Matter  in  a  crooked  Line,  or  the  Attradlion  oF  Matter  by  Mat- 
ter is  all  that  can  be  faid  in  the  Cafe;  either  of  vv'hich,  it  is  above  our 
Reach  to  derive,from  the  Effence  of  Matter  or  Body,  in  general ;  tho' 
one  of  thefe  two  mull  unavoidably  be  allowed  to  be  luperadded  in  this 
Inilance  to  the  Efience  of  Matter  in  general.  The  Omnipotent  Cre- 
ator advifed  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  World,  and  his  Ways 
are  not  the  lefs  excellent,  becaufe  they  are  part  our  finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  ol  the  Creation  is  not  doubted 
to  be  wholly  Material;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  obferve 
Excellencies  and  Operations  in  this  part  of  Matter,  which  he  will  not 
find  contained  in  the  Efl'ence  of  Matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  con- 
ceive how  they  can  be  produced  in  it.  And  will  he  therefore  fay. 
That  the  Efl'ence  of  Matter  is  deltroyed  in  them,  becaufe  they  have 
Properties  and  Operations  not  contained  in  the  Elfential  Properties  of 
A'latter  as  Matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  Eifence  of  Matter  in  general  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  Step  farther,  and  we  fhall  in  the  Animal  World 
meet  with  yet  greater  Perfeflion  and  Properties,  no  ways  explicable  by 
the  Efl'ence  of  Matter  in  general.  If  the  Omnipotent  Creator  had  not 
fuperadded  to  the  Earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  Animals,  Qua- 
lities far  i'urpafling  thofe  of  the  dull  dead  Earth,  out  of  which  they 
were  made  Life,  Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  nobler  Qualities  than 
were  before  in  it,  it  had  llill  remained  rude  fenfclefs  Matter  ;  and  if 
to  the  Individuals  of  each  Species,  he  had  not  fuperadded  a  Power  of 
Propagation,  the  Species  had  pcrilhcd  with  thofe  Individuals:  But  by 
thefe  Efl'ences  or  i  loperties  of  each  Species,  fuperadded  to  the  Matter 
which  they  were  made  of,  the  Efl'ence  or  Properties  of  Matter  in  ge- 
neral were  not  deltroyed  or  changed,  any  mo;c  than  any  thing  that 
was  in  the  Individuals  before,  was  dellroycd  or  changed  by  the  Power 
of  Generation,  fuperadded  to  'em  by  the  liril  Eenedidion  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

In  all  fjch  Cafes,  th?  fuperinducement  of  greater  Pcrfedlions  and  no- 
bler Qualities,  deflroys  nothing  of  the  Efl'ence  or  Perfections  that  were 
there  before;  unlefs  there  can  be  fliewed  a  manifelt  Repignancy  be- 
tween them:  But  all  the  Proof  offered  for  that,  is  only.  That  we  can- 
not conceive  how  Matter,  without  fuch  fuperadded  Perfedlions,  can 
produce  fuch  Eflxitfls;  which  is,  in  Truth,  no  more  than  to  fiy.  Mat- 
ter in  general,  or  every  part  of  Matter,  as  Matter,  has  'em  not;  but 
is  no  Reafon  to  prove,  that  God,  if  he  pleafes,  cannot  fuperadd  'em  to 
fome  parts  of  Matter,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  Contradidlion. 

Vol.  n.  L  that 
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that  God  fliould  give  to  fome  parts  of  Matter,  Qualities,  and  Perfe- 
ftions,  which  Matter  in  general  has  not;  the'  we  cannot  conceive  how 
Matter  is  invefled  with  'em,  or  how  it  operates  by  Virtue  of  thofe  ncv/ 
Endowments.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot,  whilll  we 
Jimit  ail  its  Operations  to  thofe  Qualities  it  had  before,  and  would  ex- 
plain 'em  by  the  known  Properties  of  Matter  in  general,  without  any 
fuch  fuperinduced  Perfedions.  For  if  this  be  a  right  Rule  of  Reafon- 
ing,  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how  it  comes  to  be :  I  fliall  defire  them  who  ufe  it,  to  ilick  to  this 
Rule,  and  fee  what  Work  it  will  make  both  in  Divinity,  as  well  as 
Philofophy ;  and  whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour 
of  Sceptici/m  ? 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefent  Subjefl  of  the  Power  of  Thinking 
and  Self-motion,  bellowed  by  Omnipotent  Power  on  fome  Parts  of 
Matter:  The  Objedlion  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  Ihould 
Think:  What  is  the  Confequence  ?  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  Pow- 
er to  Think.  Let  this  fland  for  a  good  Reafon,  and  then  proceed  in 
other  Cafes  by  the  fame.  You  cannot  conceive  how  Matter  can  attraft 
Matter  at  any  Diftance,  much  Icfs  at  the  Diftance  of  1 000000  Miles; 
Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  a  Power ;  You  cannot  conceive  how 
Matter  fhould  feel,  or  move  itfelf,  or  afFeft  an  Immaterial  Being,  or 
be  moved  by  it;  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  Powers,  which  is  iu 
cfFeft  to  deny  Gravity,  and  the  Revolution  of  the  Planets  about  the 
Sun ;  to  make  Brutes  mere  Machines,  without  Senfe  or  fpontaneou« 
Motion,  and  to  allow  Man  neither  Scnfe  nor  voluntary  Motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  Rule  one  Degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  an  extended  folid  Subftance  fliould  think,  therefore  God  cannot 
make  it  think;  Can  you  conceive  how  your  own  Soul,  or  any  Sub- 
ftance, thinks  ?  You  iiRd  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  1 ;  but 
I  want  to  be  told  how  the  Adion  of  Thinking  is  performed :  This,  I 
confefs,  is  beyond  my  Conception  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one,  who 
conceives  it,  would  explain  it  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this 
Faculty ;  and  fince  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  his  Power  in  this  In- 
ftance,  which  tho'  I  every  Moment  experiment  in  myfelf,  yet  I  can- 
not conceive  the  manner  of:  What  would  it  be  lefs  than  an  infolent 
Abfurdity,  to  deny  his  Power  in  other  like  Cafes,  only  for  this  Reafon, 
becaufe  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther.  God  has  created  a  Subflance : 
let  it  be,  for  example,  a  folid  extended  Subftance.  Is  God  bound  to 
give  it,  befides  Being,  a  Power  of  Adion  ?  That,  I  think,  no  Body 
will  fay  :  He  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  Stateof  Inaflivity,  and  it  will 
be  neverthelefs  a  Subftance;  for  Adion  is  not  neceflary  to  the  Being 
of  any  Subftance  that  God  does  create  :  God  has  likewife  created  and 
made  to  exift,  tie  no^co,  an  immaterial  Subftance,  which  will  not  lofe 
its  Being  of  a  Subftance,  tho'  God  ftioul-d  beftow  on  it  nothing  more 
but  this  bare  Being,  v.ithout  giving  it  any  Aftivity  at  all.  Here  are 
now  two  diftinA  Subftances,  the  one  Material,  the  other  Immaterial, 
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fcoth  in  a  State  of  perteft  Inaflivlty.  Now  I  afk,  What  Power  God 
can  give  to  one  of  thefe  Subltances  (fuppofing  'em  to  retain  the  fame 
diftincl  Naturei,  that  they  had  as  Subliances  in  their  State  of  Inaftivi- 
ty)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other  ?  In  that  State,  'tis  plain,  nei- 
ther of  'em  thinks ;  for  Thinking  being  an  Aftion,  it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed, that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  Action  of  any  created  SubUancc, 
without  annihilating  of  the  Subllance  whereof  it  is  an  Adlion ;  and  if 
it  be  fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  Exillence  to  fuch  a  Subftance,  with- 
out giving  that  Subftance  any  Adion  at  all.  By  the  fame  Reafon  it  is 
plain,  that  neither  of"  them  can  move  itfelf:  Now,  I  would  afii,  why 
Omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  thefe  Subliances,  which  are 
equally  in  a  State  of  perfeft  Inactivity,  the  fame  Power  that  it  can  give 
to  the  other  ?  Let  it  be,  for  Example,  that  of  fpontaneous  or  Self-mo- 
tion, which  is  a  Power  that  'tis  fuppofed  God  can  give  to  an  unfolid 
Sublbnce,  but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  folid  Subltance. 

\i  it  be  afked,  why  they  limit  the  Omnipotency  of  God,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  one  rather  than  the  otherof  thefe  Subftances?  All  that  can 
be  faid  to  it  is.  That  they  cannot  conceive,  how  the  folid  Subltance 
Ihould  ever  be  able  to  move  itfelf  And  as  little,  fay  I,  are  they  able 
to  conceive  how  a  created  unfolid  Subftance  fliould  move  itfelf:  But 
there  may  be  fomething  in  an  immaterial  Subftance,  that  you  do  not 
know.  I  grant  it;  and  in  a  material  one  too;  For  Example,  Gravi- 
tation of  Matter  towards  Matter,  and  in  the  feveral  Proportions  obfer- 
vable,  inevitably  fhews,  that  there  is  fomething  in  Matter  that  we  do 
not  underftand,  unlefs  we  can  conceive  Self  Motion  in  Matter;  or  an 
inexplicable  and  inconceivable  Attraftion  in  Matter,  at  immenfe  and 
almoft  incomprehenfible  Diftances:  It  muft  therefore  be  confeffed,  that 
there  is  fomething  in  folid,  as  well  as  unfolid  Subftances,  that  we  do 
not  underftand.  But  this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of 'em  have 
their  diftinft  Beings,  without  any  Aftivity  fuperadded  to  'em,  unlefs 
you  will  deny.  That  God  can  take  from  any  Being  its  Power  of  A£l- 
ing,  which  'tis  probable  will  be  thought  too  prefumptuous  for  any  one 
to  do;  and  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  Self-motion  in  a  created 
immaterial,  as  in  a  material  Being,  conffder  it  hovv  you  will:  And 
therefore  this  is  no  Reafon  to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a 
Power  of  Self-motion  to  a  material  Subftance,  if  he  pleafes,  as  well  as 
to  an  immaterial ;  fmce  neither  of  'em  can  have  it  Irom  themfelves, 
nor  can  we  conceive  hovv  it  can  be  in  either  of  'em. 

The  lame  is  vifible  in  the  other  Operation  of  Thinking  ;  both  thefe 
Subftances  may  be  made,  and  exift  without  Thought;  neither  of 'em 
has,  or  can  have  the  Power  of  Thinking  from  itl'elf :  God  m.iy  give 
it  to  either  of  'cm,  according  to  the  good  Pleafure  of  his  Omnipoten- 
cy ;  and  in  which-evcr  of 'em  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  Cr.pacity 
to  conceive,  how  either  of  thofc  Subftances  thinks.  But  for  that  Rea- 
fon, to  deny  that  God,  who  had  Power  enough  to  give  'cm  both  a 
Being  out  of  nothing,  can,  by  the  fame  Omnipotency^  give  them  what 
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oiher  Powers  and  Perfedions  he  pleafes,  has  no  better  a  Foundation  than 
to  deny  his  Po;ver  of  Crestion,  becaule  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is 
performed;  and  there,  at  lall,  this  way  of  Realoning  muft  terminate. 

That  Omn'potency  cannot  make  a  Sublknce  to  be  fohd  and  not  fo- 
Jid  at  the  fsmc  time,  1  think,  with  due  Reverence,  we  may  fay ;  but 
that  a  folid  Subftance  may  not  have  Qualities,  Perfcdlion?,  and  Pow- 
ers, which  have  no  natural  or  viiibly  neceffary  Connexion  with  Soli- 
dity and  Extcnfipn,  is  too  much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  Yeiterday,  and 
know  nothing)  to  be  pofuive  in.  If  God  cannot  join  Things  together 
by  Connexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  muft  deny  even  the  Confift- 
ency  and  Being  of  Matter  itielf;  fince  every  Particle  of  it  having  fome 
Bulk,  has  its  Parts  conncded  by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  that  all 
the  Difficulties  that  are  raifed  againft  the  Thinking  of  A'latter,  from 
our  Ignorance,  or  narrow  Conceptions,  ftand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of 
the  Power  of  God,  if  he  pleafes  to  ordain  it  fo ;  nor  prove  any  thing 
againft  his  having  adually  endued  fome  Parcels  of  Matter,  fo  difpofed 
as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  till  it  can  be  fliewn, 
that  it  contains  a  Contradiftion  to  fuppofe  it. 

Tho'  to  me  Senfation  be  comprehended  under  Thinking  in  general, 
yet  in  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  I  have  fpoke  of  Senfe  in  Brutes,  as  di- 
flinfl:  from  Thinking:  Becaufe  your  Lordfiiip,  as  I  remember,  fpeaks 
of  Senfc  in  Brutes.  But  here  I  take  Liberty  to  obferve.  That  if  your 
Lordfliip  allows  Brutes  to  have  Senfation,  it  will  follow,  either  that 
God  can  and  doth  give  to  fome  Parcels  of  A'latter  a  Power  of  Percep- 
tion and  Thinking;  or  that  all  Animals  have  immaterial,  and  confe- 
qncntly,  according  to  your  Lordfliip,  immortal  Souls,  as  well  as  Men  ; 
and  to  fay  that  Fleas  and  Mites,  i5'c.  have  immortal  Souls  as  well  as 
Men,  will  poftibly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great  way  to  ferve  an  Hy- 
pothefis. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  Matter  plain,  that  they  who 
are  fo  forward  to  beitow  hard  Cenfures  or  Names  on  the  Opinions  of 
thofe  who  differ  from  them,  may  confider  whether  fometimes  they  are 
not  more  due  to  their  own  :  And  that  they  may  be  perfuaded  a  little 
to  temper  that  Heat,  which  fuppofing  the  Truth  in  their  current  O- 
pinions,  gives  'em  (as  they  think)  a  Right  to  lay  what  Imputations  they 
pleafe  on  thofe  who  would  fairly  examine  the  Grounds  they  ftand  up- 
on. For  talking  with  a  Suppofition  and  Infmuations,  that  Truth  and 
Knowledge,  nay,  and  Religion  too,  ftands  and  falls  with  their  Syftems; 
is  at  beft  but  an  imperious  way  of  begging  the  Queflion,  and  afluming 
to  thcmfelves,  under  the  Pretence  of  Zeal  for  the  Caufe  of  God,  a  Ti- 
tle to  Infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming  that  Men's  Zeal  for  Truth 
fhould  go  as  far  as  their  Proots,  but  not  go  for  Proofs  themfelves.  He 
that  attacks  received  Opinions  with  any  thing  but  fair  Arguments', 
may,  I  own,  be  julily  fufpeded  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by 
the  Love  of  Truth  ;  but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  him  too,  who  fo  de- 
fends 'em.  An  Error  is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  Truth  . 
the  woffe  for  having  lain  neglcdted :  And  if  it  were  put  to  the  Vote  any- 
where 
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where  in  tlie  World,  I  doubt,  as  Things  are  managed,  whether  Truth 
would  have  the  Majority,  at  leaft,  wh^llt  the  Authority  of  Men,  and 
not  the  Examination  of  Things,  miift  be  its  Meafuie.  The  Imputa- 
tion 0^  Scepticifm,  and  thole  broad  Infinuations  to  render  what  1  have 
writ  iufpeded,  fo  f  e::iuent,  as  if  that  were  the  great  Eufmefs  of  all  this 
Pains  you  have  been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  fay  thus  much,  my 
Lord,  rather  as  my  Senfe  of  the  way  to  eftablilh  Truth  in  its  full  Force 
and  Beauty,  than  that  1  think  the  World  will  need  to  have  any  thing 
faid  to  it,  to  make  it  dillinguilli  between  your  Lordfhip's  and  my  De- 
fign  in  Writing,  whch  therefore  1  fecurely  leave  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Reader,  and  return  to  the  Argument  in  Hand. 

What  1  have  above  faid,   1  take  to  be  a  full  Anfvver  to  all  that  your 
LordOiip  would  infer  from  my  Idea  of  Matter,  of  Li- 
berty, of  Identity,  and  from  the  Power  of  Abiliaifliiig.  *    I  Anf. 
You  aflc,    *  H01.V  can  mv  Idea  of  Liberty  agree  nxith  the     p  73. 
Idea  thzit  Bodies  can  operate  only  bj  Motion  and  Impulfe  ? 
j^nf.  By  the  Omnipotency  of  God,  who  can  make  all  Things  agree,  that 
involve  not  a  Con  tradition.  'Tis  true,  I  fay,  "f  That 
"  Bodies  operate  by  Impulfe,  and  nothing  el fe."    And       f  EfTay,  B.  2. 
fo  I  thought  when  I  writ  it,  and  can  yet  conceive     Ch.  8.    ^.11. 
no  other  way  of  their  Operations.     But  I  am  fmce 
convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Nezutons  incomparable  Book,  that  'ti^ 
too  bold  a  Prefumption   to  limit  God's  Power  in  this  Point,  by  my 
narrow  Conceptions.    The  Gravitation  of  Matter  towards  Matter,  by 
ways  unconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  Demonftration  that  God  can, 
if  he  pleafes,  put  into  Bodies,  Power.<^,  and  VVays  of  Operation,  above 
what  can   be  derived  from  our  Idea  of  Body,  or  can  be  explained  by 
what  we  know  of  Matter,  but  alfo  an  unquelliouable,  and  every  where 
vifftjle,  Inflance,  that  he  has  done  fo.    And  therefdre  in  the  next  Edi-- 
tion  of  my  Book,  I  fliall  take  care  to  have  that  Paflage  redliiied. 

As  to  Se//-con/ciou/ne/s,  your  Lordfliip  alks,  J  TVSat 
is  there  like  Self-confcioufnefs  in  Matter  ?  Nothing  at  all  J    i  Anf. 

in  Matter  as  Matter.    But  that  God  cannot  beftow  on      p.  74. 
fome  Parcels  of  Matter  a  Power  of  Thinking,  and 
with  it  Self-confcioufnefs,  will  never  be  proved  by  ||  Ibid. 

a  iking,  ||  Ho-v  is  it  pojftble  to  apprehend  that  mere  Body 
Jhould percei've  that  it  doth  perceive  ?  The  Weaknefs  of  our  Apprehen- 
fion  1  grant  in  the  Cafe:  J  confefs  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  that  we  can- 
not conceive  how  a  folid,  no,  nor  how  an  unfofd  created  SuhjJnnce 
thinks;  but  th^s  Wcakneis  of  our  Apprehenfions,  reaches  not  the  Po\t- 
er  of  God,  whofe  Weaknefs  is  ftronger  than  any  thijig  in  Men. 

■  Your  Argument  from  Abllraflion,  we  have  in  this 
Queflion,   *  If  it  may  be  in  the  Poiver  of  Matter  to  *    I   Anf. 

think,  ho-L'j  comes  it  to  be  fo  impojjlble  for  fuch  organi-      p   76. 
:^d  Bodies  as  the  Brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  Ideas 
by  Abjlraciion  ?     Anfjo.  This  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  I  place  Thinking 
within  the  natural  Power  of  Matter.    If  that  be  your  Meaning,  my 
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Lord,  I  neither  fay,  nor  fuppcjfe,  that  all  Matter  has  naturally  in  it  a 
Faculty  of  Thinking,  but  the  diredt  contrary  Bat  if  you  mean  that 
certain  Parcels  of  Matter,  ordered  by  the  Diiine  Power,  as  feems  fit 
to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from  h's  Omnipotency  the 
Faculty  of  Thinking;  that,  indeed,  I  fay,  and  that  being  granted,  the 
Aniwer  to  your  Qaellion  is  eaiy,  fince  if  Omnipotency  can  give 
Thought  to  any  folid  Subrtance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  that  God 
mav  give  that  Faculty  in  an  h'gher  or  lower  Degree,  as  it  pleafes  him, 
who  knows  what  Dilpoiition  of  the  Subject  is  fuited  to  fuch  a  particu- 
lar way  or  degree  of  Thinking. 

Another  Argument  to  prove.  That  God  cannot  endue  any  Parcel  of 
Matter  v*^ith  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  is  taken  from 
*   1  Lett.         thofe  Words  of  mine,  *  where  I  fhew,  by  whatCon- 
p.  I  3g.  neftion  of  Ideas  we  may  come  to   know,  That  God 

is  an  immaterial  Subflance.     They  are  thefe,  "  The- 
*'  Idea  of  an  eternal  acTtual  knowing  Being,  with'  the  Idea  of  Imma- 
•'  teriality,  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Idea  of  Matter,  and  of  its  adu- 
"  al  Divifion,  Divifibility,  and  want  of  Perception,'* 
•f-  2  Anfw.       l^c.    From  whence  yoiirLordfhip  thus  argues, -j- Hipr* 
|j.  77.  the  ijuant  of  Perception  is  ovsned  to  be  fo  ejfenttal  to  Mat- 

ter, that  God  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immaterial, 
Anpiv.  Perception  and  Knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  Being,  where 
it  has  its  Source,  'tis  vifible  mult  be  efTentially  infeparable  from  it; 
theiefore  the  adual  want  of  Perception  in  fo  great  part  of  the  parti- 
cular Parcels  of  Matter,  is  a  Demonftrat  on,  that  the  firft  Being,  from 
whom  Perception  and  Knowledge  is  infeparable,  is  not  Matter :  How 
far  this  makes  the  'want  of  Perception  an  effential  Property  of  Matter ^ 
I  will  not  difpute;  it  fufHces  that  it  fhews,  That  Perception  is  not 
an  effential  Property  of  Matter ;  and  therefore  Matter  cannot  be  that 
eternal  original  Being,  to  which  Perception  and  Knowledge  is  ef- 
fential. Matter,  I  fay,  naturally  is  without  Perception  :  Ergo,  fays 
your  Lordfhip,  <ix:ant  of  Perception  is  an  effential  Property  of  Matter^ 
and  God  does  not  change  the  efj'tr.tial  Properties  of  things,  their  Nature 
remaining.  From  whence  you  infer,  That  God  cannot  beilow  on  any 
parcel  of  Matter  (the  Nature  of  Matter  remaining)  a  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing If  the  Rules  of  Lcgick,  fince  my  Days,  be  not  changed,  I  may 
fafely  deny  this  Confcquence.  For  an  Argument  that  runs  thus,  God 
docs  not',  Ergo,  he  cannot,  I  was  taught  when  I  firft  came  to  the  Uni- 
verfity,  would  not  hold.  For  I  never  faid  God  did. 
H  B.  4.  C.  3.  But,  I)  "  That  I  fee  no  Contradidlion  in  it,  that  he 
f .  6.  "  fliould,  if  heplealed,  give  tofome  Syftcms  of  fenfe- 

"  lefs  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking;"  and  I  know 
ro  Body,  before  Des  Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  fhew  that  there 
was  any  Contradict'on  in  it.  So  that  at  vvorll,  my  not  being  able  to 
fee  in  Ivlat  er  any  fuch  Incapacity,  as  makes  it  impofTible  for  Omnipo- 
tency to  beftow  on  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  makes  meoppofire  only 
to  the  Cartefans.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  feen  or  heard,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  Church  never  pretended  to  demonilrate  that  Matter  was 
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incapable  to  receive  a  Power  of  Senfation,  Perception,  and  Thinking, 
froin  the  Hand  ol  the  Omn' potent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if  you 
pleaic,  fuppOiC  the  f  o  m  o!  .  ou;  Argumentation  right,  and  that  your 
Jjorddiip  means,  God  camot :  And  then,  if  your  Argument  be  good,  it 
proves,  i'h.u  God  could  not  give  to  Baalafns  Als  a  Power  to  fpeak 
to  his  Ma.ler  as  he  did  ;  for  the  want  of  rational  Difcourfe,  being  na- 
tural to  that  .Species,  'tis  but  for  your  Lord/hip  to  call  it  an  ejfential 
Property,  and  then  God  cannot  c\\zr\gct.hs  eJJ'ential  Properties  of 'Things^ 
their  Nature  remaining:  Whereby  it  is  proved,  Th::t  God  cr.nnot,  with 
all  his  Om-rpotcncy,  give  to  an  Afs  a  Power  to  Ipeak  as  ^<z«/«ii«'s  did. 

You  fay,  *  my  Lord,  you  do  not  fet  Bounds  to  God't 
Omnipotency:  For  he  may,  if  he  pleaje,  change  a  Body  *  i  Anf.  p.  78. 
into  an  immaterial  Suhjiance,  i.  e.  take  away  from  a 
Subltance  the  Solidity  which  it  had  before,  and  which  made  it  Mat- 
ter, and  then  give  it  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  which  it  had  not  before, 
and  which  makes  it  a  Spirit,  the  fime  Subftance  re>i.aimng.  For  if  the 
fame  Subftance  remains  not.  Body  is  not  changed  into  an  immaterial  Suh- 
fiance,  but  the  folid  Sabftance,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  is  annihilated, 
and  an  immaterial  Subftance  created,  which  is  not  a  change  of  one 
thing  into  another,  but  the  deftroying  of  one,  and  making  another  di 
novo.  In  this  change  therefore  of  a  Eody  or  material  Subftance  iu.o 
an  immaterial,  let  us  obferve  thefe  diftindl  Confiderations. 

Firft,  you  fay,  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  takeaway  from  a  folid  Subftance 
Solidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  Subftance  or  Body ; 
and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  Subjlance,  i.  e.  a  Subftance  without 
Solidity.  But  this  Privation  of  one  Quality,  gives  it  not  another;  the 
bare  taking  away  a  lower  or  lefs  noble  Quality,  does  not  give  it  an 
higher  or  nobler  ;  that  muft  be  the  Gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  Priva- 
tion of  one,  and  a  meaner  Quality,  cannot  be  the  Pofition  of  an  high- 
er and  better;  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  that  Cogitation,  or  the  Power 
of  Thinking,  refuits  from  the  Nature  of  Subftance  itfelf ;  which  if  it 
do,  then  wherever  there  is  Subftance,  there  muft  be  Cogitation,  or  a 
Power  of  Thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  Lordfliip's  own  Princi- 
ples, is  an  immaterial  Suhjiance  without  the  Faculty  of  Thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  may  give  to  this 
Subftance,  thus  deprived  of  Solidity,  a  Faculty  of  Thinking;  for  you 
fuppofe  it  made  capable  of  that,  by  being  made  immaterial ;  whereby 
you  allow,  that  the  fame  numerical  Subltance  may  be  fometimes  whol- 
ly incogitative,  or  without  a  Power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times 
pcrfeftly  cogitative,  or  indued  with  a  Power  of  Thinking 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  Solidity  and  make 
it  material  again.  For,  I  conclude,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can 
make  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your 
Lordfh'p,  why  God  having  given  to  this  Subftance  the  Faculty  of 
Thinking  after  Solidity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  reftore  to  it  Solidity 
again,  without  taking  away  the  Faculty  of  Thinking.  When  you  have 
tl^lblved  this,  my  Lgrd,  you  will  have  proved  it  impo^ble  ibr  Gc«i'« 
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Omnipotence  to  give  a  folid  Subftnnce  a  Faculty  of  Thinking;  but  till 
then,  not  having  proved  it  impoflible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can 
do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do   what  is  in  itfelf 
*   I  Anf.  poffible;  which,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  is  vifibly /oy^/ 

p.  78.  Bounds  to  God's  Omnlpotency,  though  you  i'ay  here,  *  you 

do  not  fet  Bounds  to  God^s  Omnipotency 
If  I  fhould  imitate  your  Lordfhlp'3  way  ot  Writing,  I  fliould  not 
omit  to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  Notice  that  this  was  his  way, 
Deum  njerbis  poncre,  re  toller  e      And  then  add,  that/  am  certain  you 
do  not  think  he  projnoted  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  and  Morality.     For 
'tis  with  fuch  candid  and  kind  Jnhnuations  as  thefe, 
•f- 1  Anf.  p. 5  5.      that  you  bring  in  ho\.\i-\  Hobhes,  ^ndX^pitw/a,  into 
;J:Ibid.  p.  79       your  Difcoune  here  about  God's  being  able,    if  he 
pleafe,  to  give  to  fome  Parcels  of  Matter,  ordered  as 
he  thinks  fit,  a  Faculty  of  Thinking.     Neither  of  thofe  Authors  ha- 
ving, as  appears  by  any  Paflages  you  bring  out  of 'em,  faid  any  thing 
to  this  Queltion,  no-  having,  as  it  feem?,  any  other  Bufinefs  here,  but 
by  their  Names  fkilfidly   to  give  that  Charafter  to  my  Book,   with 
which  you  would  recommend  it  to  the  World. 

1  pretend  not  to  enquire  what  mealure  of  Zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
your  Lordfhip's  Pen  in  fuch  a  way  of  Writing,  as  yours  has  all  along 
been  with  me  :  Only  I  cannot  but  confidcr,  what  Reputation  it  would 
give  to  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  if  they  fliould  think 
Truth  required,  or  Religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  fuch  Patterns. 
But,  God  he  thanked,  there  be  thofe  amongft  'em  who  do  not  admire 
fuch  ways  of  managing  the  Caufe  of  Truth  or  Relig'on  ;  they  being 
fenfible,  that  if  every  one,  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  has  Truth 
on  his  fide,  is  thereby  authorized,  without  Proof,-  to  infinuate  whate- 
ver may  ferve  to  prejudice  Men's  Minds  againft  the  other  fide,  there 
will  be  great  Ravage  made  on  Charity  and  Pradice,  without  any  Gain 
to  Truth  or  Knowledge.  And  that  the  Liberties  frequently  taken  by 
Difpntants  to  do  fo,  may  have  been  the  Caufe  that  the  World  in  all 
Ages  has  received  fo  much  Harm,  and  fo  little  Advantage  horn  Con- 
trove-fies  in  Relgion. 

Thefe  are  the  Arguments  which  your  Lordfliip  has  brought  to  con- 
fute one  Saying  in  my  Book,  by  other  Paflages  in  it,  which  therefore 
being  all  but  Argurnenta  ad  Hominetn,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do 
rot.  a  e  of  no  other  ufe,  than  to  gain  a  Viftory  over  me:  A  thing,  me- 
think'--,  fo  much  beneath  yourLordfliip,  that  it  does  not  delerve  one  of 
your  Pages.    1  he  Queiiion  is,  wherher  God  ran,  if  he  pleafes,  beltow 
en  any  Parcel  of   Matter  ordered  as  he  thinks,  fit,  a 
IJ  I  Anf  P  79-      Faculty  of  Perception  and  1  hinking     You  fay,  |)  Tou. 
■  look  upon  a  Mijiake  herein  to  he  of  da>'gerous  Confquence, 
as  to  the  great  E  ds  of  heligion  and  Ivloraiif)'      if  this  be  lo,  my  Lord, 
I  think  one  nviy  well  wonder,  why  your  Lordfliip  has  biought  no  Ar- 
guments to  effabliih  the  Truth  itfelf,   which  I'ou  look  on  to  be  of  fuch 
dangerous  Conjequence  to  he  mifiaken  in ;  but  have  Ipent  fo  many  Pages 

only 
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enly  in  a  Perfonal  Matter,  in  endeavouring  to  fhew.  That  I  had  In- 
confiflencies  in  my  Book,  which  if  any  fiich  thing  had  been  fliewed, 
the  Qucftion  would  be  Hill  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger 
of  miitaking  about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  it  nothing  of  all  this  had 
been  faid.  If  therefore  your  Lordfhip's  Care  of  ([\t  great  Ends  of  Re- 
ligion and  'Morality  have  made  You  thir.k  it  tiecejfarf  to  clear  this  Que- 
fHon,  the  World  has  Kcafon  to  conclude  there  is  little  to  be  fiid  agamlT: 
that  Propofition,  which  is  to  be  found  in  my  Book  concerning  the 
PofTibility,  that  fome  Parcels  of  Matter  might  be  fo  ordered  by  Om- 
nipotence, as  to  be  endued  with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  if  God  fo 
pleafed  ;  fince  your  Lordlhip's  Concern  for  the  promoting  the  great  Ends 
of  Religion  and Moralitw  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  Argument 
againil  a  Propofition,  that  you  think  of  fo  dangerous  Confcquence  to  them. 

And  here  J  crave  leave  toobferve,  That  tho'  in  your  Title  Page  you 
promife  to  prove,  that  my  Notion  of  Ideas  i  s  inconfjhiit  ^vith  itfelf,  (which 
if  It  were,  it  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconfiilent  with  any  thing 
elfe  )  and  'with  the  Articles  of  the  Chrifian  Faith;  yzt  your  Attempts 
all  along  have  been  to  prove  mc,  in  fome  PafTages  of  my  Book  incon- 
fiilent with  myfelf,  without  having  fnewn  any  Propofition  in  my  Book 
inconfiilent  with  any  Article  of  the  ChrijUan  Faith. 

I  think,  your  Lordfhip  has  indeed   made  ufc  of  one  Argument  of 
your  own  :  But  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is 
apt  much  to  promote  Religion,  efpecially  the  Chriftian  Religion  found- 
ed on  Revelation.     I  fhall  fet  down  your  Lordfiiip's 
Words,  that  they  may  be  confideved  :  You  fay,  *  That         *   \  Anf. 
you  are  of  Ofuiion,   that  the  great  Ends  of  Religion  and     p-  54,   55. 
Morality  are  bejl  fecured  by  the  Proofs  of  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul  fom  its  Nature   and  Properties ;   and  nihich  \ou  think 
proves  it  immaterial.     Tour  Lordjhip  does  nor  ^uefAon  ^whether  God  can 
gi've  Immortality  to  a  material  Subjiance;  but  you  fav,   it  takes  off  'very 
much  from  the  E'vidence  cf  Immortality,  if  it  depend  ivholly  upon  GocTs 
giving  that,  ivhich  of  its  ozvn  Nature  it  is  not  capable 
of,  kc.     So  1  kewiie  you  hy,  +  If  a  Man  cannot  be  \   z  Anf. 

certain,  but  that  Matter  max  think,  (as  I  afirm  I  then  p.  28. 
ivhat  becomes  of  the  Souls  Immateriality  (and  confe- 
quently  Immortality)  from  its  Operations  ?  But  for  all  this,  fay  I,  his 
AfTurance  of  Faith  remains  on  its  own  Bafis.  N01.1'  you  appeal  to  an^ 
Man  ofSenfe,  ixihethcr  the  finding  the  Uncertainty  of  his  o'v:n  Principles 
ivhich  he  ivent  upon  in  Point  of  Reafon,  doth  not  '•weaken  he  Credibility 
of  thefe  fundam.ental  Articles,  ivhen  they  are  confidered purely  as  Matters 
of  Faith  ?  For  before,  there  ivas  a  natural  Credibility  in  them  on  the  ac- 
count of  Reafon ;  but  by  going  on  lurong  Grounds  of  Certainty,  all  that  is 
lofi,  and  infead  cf  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And  if 
the  Evidence  of  Faith  fall  fo  much  f): or t  of  that  of  Reafon,  it  mufl  needs 
have  lefs  EJfecl  upon  Mens  Minds,  ivhen  the  Subfervirncy  of  Reafon  is 
taken  aiicay :  as  it  muft  be  ivhen  the  Grounds  of  Certainty  by  Reafon  are 
lanifhed.    Is  it  at  all  probable,  That  he  "jjIjo  finds  his  Reafon  deceive  him 
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in  fuch  fundamental  Points,  Jhould  have  his  Faith  Jiand  frm  and  uH-. 
f/Kz-eab/e  on  the  AccGunt  rf  Reuelntion  ?  For  in  Matters  of  Re'velation, 
there  mufl  be  fame  antecedent  Principles  /uppo/ed,  before  nxie  can  helie've  aiy 
thing  on  the  Account  of  it. 

More  to  the  fame  Puipofe  we  have  fome  Paflages  farther,  where  from 
fome  of  my  Words,  yojr  Lordiliip  lays,  *  You  cannot 

•  lb.  p.  35.  hut  obferxe, 'That  •-jjeha've  710  Certainty  upon  my  Grounds, 
that  Self-confcioufnefs  depends  up^n  an  individual  imma- 
terial Subftance,  and  consequently  that  a  material  Suhjtar.ce  may,  accord- 
ing to  my  Principles,  ha-ve  Self-confcioufnefs  in  it  j  at  leaf,  that  1  am  not 
certain  of  the  co::trary.  Whereupon  your  Lordjhip  bids  me  confdcr,  nxhe- 
ther  this  doth  not  a  little  affeci  the  'whole  Article  of  the  Refurreciion  ? 
"What  does  all  this  tend  to  ?  But  to  make  the  World  believe,  that  I 
have  kf'ened  the  Credibility  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Refurreftion,  by  faying,  I'hat  tho'  it  be  molt  highly  probable,  that 
the  Soul  is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my  Piinciples  it  cannot  bedemonllra- 
ted ;  becaufe  it  is  not  impoffiole  to  God's  Omnipotency,  if  he  pleafes, 
to  befiow  upon  fome  Parcels  of  Alatter,  difpofed  a3  he  fees  fit,  a  Fa- 
culty of  Thinking. 

This  your  Accufation  of  my  leffening  the  Credibility  of  thefe  Articles 
of  Faith,  is  founded  on  this,  That  the  Article  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  abates  of  its  Credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  That  its  Immate- 
riality (which  is  the  fuppofed  Proof  from  Reafon  and  Philofophy  of  its 
Immo.tality)  cannot  be  demonilrated  from  natural  Reafon :  Wh'ch  Ar- 
gument of  your  Lordfliip's  bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this. 
That  Divine  Revelation  abates  of  its  Credibility  in  all  thofe  A:  ricles  it 
propofes,  proportionably  as  Humane  Reafon  fails  to  fupport  the  'i'efti- 
mony  of  Gr.d  And  all  that  your  Lordfhip  in  thofe  PafTages  has  faid, 
when  examined,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  found  to  import  thus  much,  njix. 
Does  God  propofe  any  thing  to  Mankind  to  be  believed?  It  is  very  fit 
and  credible  to  be  believed,  if  Reafon  can  deraonflrate  it  to  be  true. 
But  if  Humane  Reafon  come  fhort  in  the  Cafe,  and  cannot  make  it 
out,  its  Credibility  h  thereby  leffened;  which  is  in  effeft  to  fay.  That 
the  Veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  fure  Foundation  of  Faith  to  re- 
ly upon,  without  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  Reafon;  /.  e.  with  Re- 
verence be  it  fpoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  own  Word, 
unlefs  what  he  reveals  be  in  itfelf  credible,  and  might  be  believed 
without  him. 

if  this  be  a  way  to  promote  Religion,  the  Chrifiian  Religion  in  al^ 
its  Art'cles,  I  am  not  forry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of 
vsvy  Writings:  for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would,  (and  I  fhould 
think  defetved )  to  have  other  Titles  than  bare  Scepticifm  bellowed  up- 
on it,  and  would  have  raifcd  no  fmall  Outcry  againft  any  one,  who  is 
Bot  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  fays,  and  fo  may 
fecurely  fay  what  he  picafes.  Such  as  I,  the  Prophanum  Vulgus,  who 
take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have  nothing  to  ^o  but 
to  hearken  and  believe,  tho'  what  he  faid  fliould  fubvert  the  veiy  Foun- 
dations of  the  ChrilUan  Faith. 

What 
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What  I  have  above  obl'erved,  is  lb  vilibly  contained  in  your  Lord- 
fliip's  Argument,  That  when  I  met  with  it  m  your  Anfwer  to  my  firft 
Letter,  it  feemed  lo  Grange  from  a  Man  of  your  LordHiip's  Charafter, 
and  ill  a  Ditpute   in  Defence  of  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I 
could  hardly  perfuade  myfelf,  but  it  was  a  Slip  of  your 
Pen  :  But  when  1  found  it  in  your  fecond  Letter  *  made  ufe     *  2  Anf.  p. 
of  again,  and  ferioufly  enlarged  as  an  Argument  of  Weight     28,  Sc  29. 
to  be  iniilted  upon,  I  was  convinced,   that  it  was  a  Prin- 
ciple, that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable  foever  it  was 
to  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  particularly  thofe  whick 
you  undertook  to  defend. 

I  defuc  my  Reader  to  perufe  the  PafTages  as  they  ftand  in  your  Let- 
ters themfelves,  and  fee  whether  what  you  fay  in  them  does  not  amount  to 
this,  That  a  Revelation  from  God  is  more  or  lefs  credible,  according  as  it 
has  a  ftronger  or  weaker  Confirmation  tiom  Humane  Reafon.     For, 

I.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  -^  Tou  do  net  iQ^eJlion  v^hether 
Gsd  can  gi-ve  Immortality!  to  a  material  Suhjiance;  but  you       *}■  1  Anf. 
fay  it  takes  oiF  very  much  from  the  Ei-idcnte  of  Immo'ta-     p-  55. 
Itty,  if  it  defend^  luhollj  upon  God's  giving  that  txhich  of  its 
»-ix.'»  Nature  it  is  not  capable  of. 

To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  not  being  able  to  demonftrate  the  Soul  to 
be  immatetial,  take:  off  rvox.  'very  much,  uor  at  all  from  the  E'vidence  of  its 
Immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  fhall  be  immortal;  becaufe  the 
Veracity  of  God  is  a  Demonflration  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  has  revealed, 
and  the  want  of  another  Demonftration  of  a  Propofition,  that  isdemon- 
ftratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  Evidence  o»  it.  For  where  there  is 
aclear  Demonftration,  there  is  as  much  Evidence  as  any  Truth  can  have, 
that  is  not  felf  evident.  God  has  revealed  that  the  Souls  of  Men  fhall 
live  for  ever.  But,  fays  your  Lordihip,  from  this  E'lidence  it  takes  off 
verv  much  if  it  depends  -.f;holly  upon  God's  gi'ving  that  'which  of  its  o^zxjn  Na- 
ture it  is  net  capable  of,  i.  e.  '1  he  Revelation  and  Teltimony  of  God 
lofes  much  ol  its  Evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  good  Plea- 
fure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonltratively  made  out  by  natural  Reafon, 
that  the  Soul  isimmateri.il,  andconfequcntly  io  its  own  Nature  immortal. 
For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  thele  Words,  ivhich  of  its 
o^un  Nature  it  is  not  capab.e  of,  to  make  them  to  the  Purpofe.  For  the 
whole  of  your  Lordfhip's  Difcourfe  here,  is  to  prove,  that  the  Soul  can- 
not be  material,  becaufe  then  the  Evidence  of  Jts  being  immortal  would 
he  very  much  leffencd.  Which  is  to  f^iy,  that  'tis  not  as  credible  upon  Di- 
vine Revelation,  that  a  material  Subftance  fhould  be  immortal,  as  an 
immaterial;  or  which  is  all  one,  That  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed, 
when  he  declares,  that  a  material  Subftancc  Ihallbe  immortal,  as  when 
he  declares,  that  an  immaterial  fliall  be  fo;  becaufe  the  Immortality  of 
a  material  Subftance  canxiot  be  dcmonllrated  from  natural  Reafon. 

L«t 
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Let  u?  tr)'  this  Rule  of  your  Lordfhip's  a  little  fiirther.  God  hath  re- 
vealed, that  the  Bodies  Men  fhsll  have  after  the-Refurrcflion,  as  well  as 
their  Soul?,  fhall  live  to  Eternity.  Does  your  Lordiliip  believe  the  eternal 
Life  of  the  one  of  thefc  more  than  the  other,  becaufe  you  think  you 
can  prove  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  Keafon,  and  of  the  other  not  ? 
Or  can  any  one,  who  r.dmits  of  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Cafe,  doubt  of 
one  of  them  more  than  the  other?  Or  think  this  Proporu;on  lefi  credible, 
the  Bodies  of  Men,  after  the  Refurredion,  fnall  live  for  ever  i  than  this. 
That  the  Souls  of  Men  fhall,  after  the  Refurreclion,  live  for  ever  ?  For 
that  he  mjil  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  lefs  credible  than  the  other. 
If  this  be  fo,  Reafon  is  to  be  confulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and 
the  Credit  of  Divine  Teltimony,  muil  receive  its  Force  from  the  Evi- 
dence of  Reafon;  which  is  evidently  to  takeaway  the  Ci  edibility  of  Di- 
vine Revelation  in  all  fupe  natural  Truths,  wherein  the  Evidence  of 
Reafon  fails.  And  how  much  fucha  Principle  as  this  tends  to  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Doftrine  of  th.-  Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  your  Lordiliip  to  confider. 

J  am  not  fo  well  read  in  Hobbcs  or  Spmo/a,  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  tvhat 
were  their  Opinions  in  this  Matter.  But  poCibly  there  be  thofe,  v.ho  will 
think  your  Lordfhip's  Authority  of  more  Ufe  to  them  in  the  Cafe,  than 
thofe  juftly  dec  led  Names ;  And  be  glad  to  find  your  Lordfhip  a  Patron 
of  iht  Cracks  of  Rea  'on,  fo  little  to  the  ^Advantage  of  the  Oracles  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.    This  atleaft,  I  think,  may  be  fubjoined 

*  I  Anf.     to  the  Words  at  the  Bottom  of  the  next  Page,  *  That 
p   65.  thofe  nx-ho  have  gone  about  to  lefTen  the  Credibility  of  the  Ar- 

ticles of  Faith,  which  evidently  they  do,  who  fay  they 
are  lei's  credible,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  demonftratively  by 
natural  Reafon,  have  not  been  thought  to  fecure  feveral  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Tri?iity,  Incarnation:.,  and 
Re/ia-reSlion  of  the  Body,  which  are  thofe  upon  the  Account  of  which 
J  am  brought  by  your  Lordfhip  into  this  Difpute. 

i  lliallnot  trouble  the  Reader  with  your  LodPnip's  Endeavours  in  the 
following  Words,  to  prove.  That  if  the  Soul  be  not  an  immaterial  Sub- 
Ifance,  it  can  be  nothing  but  Life;  your  very  firlt  Words  vifibly  confu- 
ting all  that  you  alledge  to  that  Purpofe.    They  are,  %  If 

+  I  Anf     the  Soul  be  a  material  Subjiance,  it  is  really  nothing  but 
p   55.  Life;  which  is  to  fay.  That  if  the  Soul  be  really  a  Sub- 

fiance,  it  is  not  really  a  Sitbfiance,  bur  really  nothing  elle 
but  an  Afyedion  of  a  Subllance;  for  the  Life,  whether  of  a  material 
or  immaterial  Subllance,  is  not  the  Subitance  itfelf,  but  an  Affeftion 
of  it. 

2.  You  fay,  %  Altho  "jue  think  the  fcparafe  State  of  the 

X  I  Anf     Scul  after  Death,  is  fufficiently  revealed  in  the  Scripture; 
p.  57.  yet  if  creates  a  great   Difiiculty  in  under fiarJing  it,  if  the 

Soul  he  nothing  but  Life,  or   a  material  Sitbfiance,  ivhich 
mufi  he  dijfoi-ved  jwhen  Life  is  ended.     For  if  the  Soul  he  a  material  Sub- 
fiance, 
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fiance,  it  muji  be  made  up  as  others  are,  of  the  Cohejion  of  folid  andfepu- 
rate  Parts,  ho  w  minute  and  in-vifible  foe'ver  they  be.  And  jx^hat  is  it,  -VLhich 
Jhould  keep  ''em  together,  nxshen  Life  is  gor.e?  So  that  it  is  1:0  eal'y  matter 
to  give  an  Account,  how  the  Soul  Jhould  he  capable  of  Immortality',  an- 
lefs  it  be  an  immaterial  Subjiance;  and  then  nice  knovj  the  SoL.tion  and 
texture  of  Bodies  cannot  reach  the  Soul,  being  of  a  dijfcrent  Nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  jnattcr  as  it  \\''A\,to  gize  an  Account  •■v,hat  it  is  that 
fhould  keep  the  Parts  of  a  material  Soul  together,  after  it  is  feparatcd  Irom 
the  Body  ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  caly  to  give  an  Account  ot  it,  as  to  Ac- 
count  'u.hat  it  is  -jchich  Jhall  keep  together  a  material  and  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance.  And  yet  the  Difficulty  that  there  is  to  gii'e  an  Account  of  that,  I 
hope  does  not,  with  your  Lordfliip  ixeaken  the  Credibility  ol  the  inftpa- 
rable  Union  of  Soul  and  Body  to  Eternity:  and  I  perfuade  niyfelf,  that 
the  Men  of  Senfe,  to  whom  your  Lordfliip  appeals  in  the  Cafe,  do  not  ilnd 
their  Belief  of  this  Fundamental  Point,  much  -j.eakencdby  that  Diiiiculty. 
I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  Lordlhip's  Permiffion  would  think  fo 
dill)  that  the  Union  of  the  Farts  of  Matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much 
in  the  Hands  of  God,  as  the  Union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off  •very  much,  or  at  ali,  from  the  Eiiidence 
cf  Immortality,  which  depends  on  that  Union,  that  //  is  no  eafy  matter 
toginje  an  Account  ixhat  it  is  that  fhould  keep  ''em  together :  Tho'  its  depend- 
ing n.vholly  upon  the  Gift  and  good  Plcafurc  of  God,  where  the  manner  Cre- 
oles great  Diffculty  in  iheUnderfianding,  and  our  Reaion  cannot  diicovcr 
in  the  Nature  of  Things,  houo  it  is,  be  that  which  your  Lordfiiip  fo  po- 
fitively  fays,  leffens  the  Credibility  of  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Re- 
furreaion  and  Immertalit^. 

But,  my  Lord,  to  remove  this  Objedion  a  little,  and  to  fhew  of  hovf 
fmall  Force  it  is  even  with  yourfelf;  give  me  leave  to  prefume,  That 
your  Lordfliip  as  firmly  believes  the  Immortality  of  the  Body  after  the 
Refarredlion,  as  any  other  Article  oi  Faith:  If  fo,  then  it  being  no  eaf^ 
matter  to  give  an  Account,  nvhat  it  is  that  ft?  all  keep  together  the  Partsof  a 
material  Soul  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  ^j:eakenthe 
Crf<3'/^z7//)' of  its  Immortality,  than  the  lilce  Difficulty  ixeakens  the  Credi- 
bility of  the  Immortality  of  the  Body.  For  when  your  Lordihip  (hall  find 
it  an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  Account  ivhat  it  is  beiides  tiie  good  Pleaiure  of 
God,  vjhich  Jiall keep  together  the  Parts  of  o.ir  material  Bodies  to  Eter- 
nity, or  even  Soul  and  Body  ;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one  who  fhall  think 
the  Soul  material,  will  alfo  rind  it  as  eaf)  to gi-ve  an  Account,  ^j^.hat  it  is 
that  fliall  keep  thofe  Parts  of  Matter  alfo  together  to  Eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  VVarmih  of  Controverfy  is  apt  to  make  Men  fo  far 
forgct,as  to  take  up  thofePrinciples  themfelves  (when  they  will  ferve  their 
turn)  which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  fhould  wonder  to 
find  your  Lordfliip  to  argue,  that  becaufe  it  is  a  Difficulty  xo  underftani 
rvhat  Jhould  keep  together  the  minute  Parts  of  a  material  Soul,  nioken  Life 
if  gone;  andbsciulcit  is  not  an  eafy  Matter  to  give  an   Account   how 

the 
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the  Soul  Jhould  be  capable  of  Immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an  immaterial 
Subjlance:  Therefore  it  is  not  fo  credible,  as  if  it  ^j:ere  eajy  togi've  an  Ac- 
count by  natural  Reafon,  how//  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is,  that  all  this 
your  Difcourfe  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  fet  down  out  of  Page 
55 ;  and  will  be  more  fully  made  out  by  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  in 
Cither  Places,  tho'  there  needs  no  fuch  Proofs,  fince  it  would  all  be  no- 
thing againft  me  in  any  other  Senfe. 

I  thought  your  Lordlhip  had  in  other  Places  aflerted,  and  iniifted  on 
this  Truth,  That  no  part  of  Divine  Revelation  was  the  lefstobe  believed 
becaufe  the  thing  \x{t\{  created  great  Difficulty  in  the  Vnderjlaiiding,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained  ;  and  it  'was  no  eafy  matter  to 
gi've  an  Account  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  take  it,  your  Lordfliip  condem- 
ned in  others  as  a  very  unreafouable  Principle,  and  fuch  as  would  fub- 
vert  all  the  Articles  of  the  Chrillian  Religion,  that  were  mere  Matters 
©f  Faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  And  is  it  poflible,  that  j^ou  fhould  make  ufe 
of  it  here  yourfelf,  againft  t\\t  Axiidt  oi  Life  and  Immortality,  that 
Chrirt  hath  brought  to  light  through  the  Gofpel,  and  neither  was,  nor 
could  be  made  out  by  natural  Reafon  without  Revelation  ?  But  you  will 
fay,  you  fpeak  only  of  the  Soul ;  and  your  Woids  are.  That  //  //  no  eafy 
matter  to  give  an  Account  how  theSoulJ/jouldbe  capable  of  Immortality ,  un- 
lefs it  be  an  immaterial  Subfance.  I  grant  it;  but  crave  leave  to  fay. 
That  there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe  Difficulties,  that  are  or  can  be  raifed 
about  the  Manner  ho-jj  a  material  Soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not 
as  well  reach  the  Immoitality  of  the  Body. 

But  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  am  fure  this  Principle  of  your  Lordfhip's  would 

reach  other  Articles  of  Faith,  wherein  our  natural  Reafon  finds  it  not  {o 

cafy  to  give  an  Account  ho-M  thofe  Mylteries  are:  And  which  therefore, 

according  to  your  Principles,  muft  be  lefs  credible,  than  other  Articles, 

that  create  lefs  Difficulty  to  the  Underjianding.       For  your 

*  2  Anf.  Lordfhip  fays,  *  That  you  appeal  to  any  Man'of  Senfe, 
p.  28.  vjhether  to  a  Man  who  thought  by  his  Principles,  he  could 

from  natural  Grounds  demonitrate  the  Immortality  ot  the 
Soul,  \i\\s  fnding  theXJncertainty  of  thofe  Principles  he  ^xent  upon  in  point  of 
Reafon,  i.  e.  the  finding  he  could  not  certainly  prove  it  by  natural  Reafon, 
doth  notnjL-eaken  the  Credibility  of  that  Fundamental  Article,  ivhenit  iscon- 
fidered  purely  as  a  Matter  of  Faith  ?  Which  in  eft'efl,  I  humbly  conceive, 
amounts  to  this,  That  a  Propofition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  bs 
proved  by  natural  Reafon,  is  lefs  credible  than  one  that  can:  Which 
leems  to  me  to  come  very  little  ihort  of  this,  with  due  Reverence  be  it 
I^oken,  That  God  is  lefs  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  a  Propofition  that 
cannot  be  proved  by  natural  Reafon,  than  when  he  propofes  what  can 
be  proved  by  it.     The  direft  contrary  to  which  is  my 

•\  2  Anf.     Opinion,  tho' you  endeavour  to  make  it  good  by  thcfe  fol- 

p.  29.  lowing  Words,  f  If  the  E'vidence  of  Faith  falls  fo  much 

Jhort  ef  that  of  Beafon,  it  mujl  needs  have  lefs  effe^  upon 

Mfns  Minds,  ivhtn  the  Subfirviency  of  Reafon  is  taken  away ;  as  it  muji 
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le  ivkert  the  Grounds  of  Certainty  by  Reafon  arcvatiiji^ed.  hit  at  all  pro- 
bable, that  hetuhofiiidi  his  Reafon  decei've  him  in  fuch  Fundamental  Point s^ 
Jhould  have  his  Faith  Jiand firm  and uwnoveable  on  the  Account  of  Reuela- 
tion?  Than  which  1  think  there  are  hardly  plainer  Words  to  be  found 
out  to  declare,  that  the  Credibility  of  God's  Tellimony  depends  on  tha 
natural  Evidence  or  Probability  of  the  Things  we  receive  from  Revela- 
tion; and  rifes  and  falls  with  it:  And  that  the  Truths  of  God,  or  the 
Articles  of  mere  Faith,  lofe  fo  much  of  their  Credibility,  as  they  wane 
Proof  from  Reafon  :  Which  if  true,  Revelation  may  come  to  have  no 
Credibility  at  all.  For  if  in  this  prefent  Cafe,  the  Cxedibility  oi  this  Pro- 
pofrion.  The  Souls  of  Men  ihall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in  Scripture,  be 
leflened  by  confeffing  it  cannot  be  demonllratively  proved  from  Reafon  ; 
tho'  it  be  alferted  to  be  moft  highly  probable:  Muit  not,  by  the  lame 
Rule,  its  Credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  Reafon  fliould 
not  be  able  to  make  it  out  to  be  fo  much  as  probable :  or  fhould  place  the 
Probability  from  natural  Principles  on  the  other  lide?  For  if  mere  want 
of  Demonftration  leffens  the  Credibility  of  any  Propofition  divinely  reveal- 
ed, mult  not  want  of  Probability,  or  contrary  Probability  from  natural 
Reafon,  quite  take  away  its  Credibility  ?  Here  at  lafi  it  muit  end,  if  in  any 
one  Cafe  the  Veracity  of  God,  and  the  Credibility  of  the  Truths  we  re- 
ceive from  him  by  Revelation,  be  fubjefted  to  the  Verdlds  of  Humane 
Reafon,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  Accellion  or  Diminution  from 
other  Proofs,  or  want  of  other  Proofs  of  its  Certainty  or  Probability, 

If  this  be  your  Lordfliip's  way  to  promote  Religion,  or  defend  its  Ar- 
ticles, I  know  not  what  Argument  the  greateit  Enemies  of  it  could 
ufe  more  efteftual  fot  the  Subverlion  of  thofe  you  have  undertaken  to 
defend,  this  being  to  refolve  all  Revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into 
natural  Reafon,  to  bound  its  Credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for 
Faith  in  other  Things,  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  Rea- 
fon without  Revelation. 

Your  Lordlhip  *  inTilts  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had 
contradicted  what  I  had  faid  in  my  Ejfay,  by  faying,  *   i   Anil 

•f  That  upon  my  Principles  it  cannot  be  demonftra-      p.  48. 54. 

tively  proved,  that  it  is  an  immaterial  Subllancein  us  f   B.  2.  C. 

that  Thinks,  however  probable  it  be.  He  that  will  23. 
be  at  the  Pains  to  read  that  Chapter  of  mine  and  con- 
sider it,  will  find,  that  my  Bufmefs  there  was  to  fhew,  that  it  was  no 
harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  Subttance;  and  that 
from  the  Ideas  of  Thought,  and  a  Power  of  moving  of  Matter,  whicK 
we  experienced  in  ourfelves,  (Ideas  originally  not  belonging  to  Matter 
as  Matter)  there  was  no  more  Difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  ant 
immaterial  Subftance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  material  Parts.  Thefe  Ideas 
of  Thinking,  and  Power  of  moving  of  Matter,  I  in  another  place  (hewed, 
did  demonllratively  lead  us  to  the  certain  Knowledge  of  the  Exillence 
•fan  immaterial  ThinJiing  Btjiag,  in  whom  we  have  ths  Idea  of  Spirit 
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in  the  (Irideft  Senfe  in  which  Scnle  I  alfo  applied  it  to  the  Soul,  in 
that  23d  Ch.  o\  iTiy  EJfay,  the  eafily  conceivable  Poflibility,  nay  great 
Probability  that  the  thinking  Siibltance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving  mefuf- 
ficient  Ground  tor  it:  In  which  Scnfe  1  fhall  think  J  may  fafely  attri- 
bute it  to  the  Thinking  Subllance  in  us,  till  your  Loidfhip  fliall  have 
better  proved  from  my  Words,  That  it  is  impoffiblc  it  fhould  be  im- 
material For  I  only  fay,  That  it  is  poffible,  /.  e.  involves  no  Con- 
tradii^ion,  that  God  the  Omnipotent  immaterial  Spirit  fhould,  if  he 
picafes,  give  to  foine  parcels  of  Matter,  difpofed  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  Pow- 
er of  Thnking  and  Moving:  Which  Parcels  of  Matter  fo  endued  with. 
a  Power  of  Thinking  and  Motion,  might  properly  be  called  Spirits,  in 
Contradiflinrtion  to  unthinking  Matter.  In  all  which,  Iprefume,  there 
is  no  manner  of  Con  trad  id  ion. 

I  juftificd  my  ufe  of  the  Word  Sp2n'(,'m  that  Senfe,  from  the  Authorities 

ef  C/Vfroand  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  WoidSpIriiiis,  from  whence  6'/>/- 

?•// is  derived,    to   a  Soul  as  a  thinking  Thing,  without 

*  I  Anf.     excluding  Materiality  oat  of  it.    To  which  your  Lordfliip 
p.  58. — 60.     replies,  *  T/mt  C'lcevo  in  his  Tufculan  ^ejiiofis,  fuppofes 
the  Soul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  Bodf,  but  of  a  different  Na- 
ture from  the  Body. That  he  calls  the  Body  the  Prifon  of  the  Soul. 

And  fays,  That  a  •wife  Maiis  Buf.7iefs  is  to  drauj  off  his  Soul  from  his  Body. 
And  then  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  asisufual,  with  a  Queltion,  Is  itpof- 
ftble  no-jj  to  think  fo  great  a  Man  looked  on  the  Soul  but  as  a  Modification  of 
the  Body,  nuhich  mujl  be  at  an  end  n.vith  Life?  Anfw.  No  ;  it  is  impoffi- 
blc that  a  Man  of  (o  good  Senfe  as  Tully,  when  he  ufes  the  Word  Corpus 
or  i>o^V  for  the  groi's  and  vifible  parts  of  a  Man,  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  Mortal,  fliould  look  on  the  Soul  to  be  a  Modification  of  that  Body  ;  in 
a  Difcourfe  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  perfuade  another,  that  it  was 
immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  truly  great  Men,  fuch  as  lie  was, 
are  not  wont  fo  manifelHy  toconrradift  themfelves.  He  had  therefore  no 
Thought  concerning  \.\\tModification  of  the  Body  of  a  Man  in  the  Cafe  :  He 
was  not  fuch  a  Trifler  as  to  examine,  whether  the  Modirication  of  theBody 
of  a  Man  was  immortal,  when  that  Body  itfelf  was  mortal:  And  there- 
fore that  which  he  reports  as  Diccearchus\  Opinion,  he  difmiffes  in  the 
beginning  without  any  more  ado,  r.  1 1.  But  Cicero  swzsz  direct,  plain, 
and  fenfible  Enquiry,  iii-z.  What  the  Soul  was,  to  fee  whether  froni 
thence  he  coulddifcover  its  Immortality  ?  But  in  all  that  Difcourfe  in  hi« 
firft  Book  of  Tufculan  ^jhiejlions,  where  he  lavs  out  fo  much  of  his  Read- 
ing and  Reafon,  there  is  not  one  Syllable  fhewing  the  leall  Thought 
that  the  Soul  was  an  immaterial  Subftance  ;  but  many  Things  diredly 
to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  (1)  he  fhuts  out  the  Body,  taken  in  the 

"J-  Ch.  19,  22,     Senfe  he  ufes  f  Corpus  all  along,  for  the  fenfible  or- 

30,3 1,  l^c.  ganical  parts  of  a  Man;  and  is  pofitive  that  is  not 

the  Soul:  And  Body  in  this  Senfe,    taken  for  the 

Humane  Body,  he  calls  the  Frifon  of  the  Soul;  and  fays  a  wife  Man  in- 

ilancing 
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ftancing  in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  Opportunity  to  get  cut 
of  it.  But  he  no  wlicre  fays  any  fucli  tiling  of  Matter  :  He  calls  not 
Matter  in  general  the  Priibn  oi  the  Soul,  nor  talks  a  Word  of  being 
feparate  from  it. 

2.  He  concludes,  that  the  Soul  is  not  like  other  Things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  Compofition  of  the  Elements,  Ch  27. 

3.  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  Elements,  Earth  and  Water,  from, 
being  the  Soul,  Qh.  26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  pofitive:  But  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain ;  be^ 
yond  this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  fome  Places  he  fpeaks  doubtfully, 
whether  the  Soul  be  not  Air,  or  Fire.  Jnimajit  animus  igtiifve  nefcioy 
c.  25.  And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Panattius,  that,  if  it  be  at  all  Ele- 
mentary, it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  Lijlamniata  Anima,  inflamed  Air  \  and  for 
this  he  gives  feveral  Reafons,  c.  18,  ig.  And  though  he  thinks  it  to 
be  of  a  peculiar  Nature  of  its  oivn,  yet  he  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  im- 
material, that  he  fays,  c.  19.  That  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial 
or  igneous  Nature,  would  not  be  inconfiiknt  with  any  thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  mod  to  incline  to  is,  That  the  Soul  was  not 
at  all  Elementary,  but  was  of  the  fame  Subftance  with  the  Heavens; 
which  Ariftotle,  to  diftinguifh  from  the  four  Elements,  and  the 
changeable  Bodies  here  below,  w'hich  he  fuppofed  made  up  of  them, 
called  ^inta  EJfentia.  That  this  was  fully  $  Opinion  is  plain  from 
thefe  Words,  Ergo,  Animus  qui,  ut  ego  dico,  diuinus  eji,  ut  Euripides 
audet  dicere  Deus ;  iff  quidem  Ji  Deus,  aut  anima  aut  ignis  eji,  idejn  eft 
animus  hominis.  Nam  ut  ilia  natura  ccelejiisi^  terra  'vacat  iff  humorei 
Jic  utriujque  harum  rerum  hiimanus  animus  eft  expers.  Sin  autem  eft  q-iin- 
ta  quadam  natura  ab  Ariftotele  induila ;  frimum  hac  iff  deorum  eft  y 
animorum.  Hanc  nos  fe7itentiam  ftcuti,  his  ipfts  ^jerbis  in  Confolatione 
htec  expreftlmus,  ch.  26.  And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27.  to  repeat  thofe 
his  own  Words,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wherein. 
he  had  affirmed,  in  his  Treatife  de  Confolatione,  the  Soul  not  to  have 
its  Original  from  the  Earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  any  Thing 
earthly  ;  but  had  laid,  Singularis  eft  igitur  quadam  natura  iff  <vis  ani- 
mi  fcjunBa  ab  his  ufitatis  notifqiCe  naturis:  Whereby,  he  tells  us,  he 
meant  nothing  but  Ariftotleh  ^inta  EJfentia ;  which  being  unmixed, 
being  that  of  which  the  Gods  and  Souls  confined,  he  calls  it  dii'inum 
coelefte,  and  concludes  it  eternal,  it  being,  as  he  ipeak'S,  Sejunda  ab  om- 
ni  mortali  concretione.  From  which  it  is  clear.  That  in  all  his  Enquiry 
about  the  Subllance  of  the  Soul,  his  Thoughts  went  not  beyond  the 
four  Elements,  or  Ariftotle^  ^inta  EJfe7itia,  to  look  for  it.  In  all 
which  there  is  nothing  of  Immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wife  Men  have  always  been) 
that  the  Soul  was  immortal;  but  for  that,  'tis  plain  he  never  thought 
of  its  Immateriality,  bat  as  the  Eadern  People  do,  who  believe  the 
Soul  to  be  immortal,  but  have  neverthelefs  no  Thought,  no  Concep- 
tion of  its  Immateiiality.     It  is  remarkable  wii.it  a  \ery  confiderable 

Vo  L.  II.  M  and 
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and  judicious  Author  fays*  in  the  Cafe.     No  Opinion, 
*  Loubere  du     fays  he,  has  been  Jo  uni-verfaUy  received  as  that  of  the 
Hojaume  de  Si-     Immortality  of  the  Soul  ;    but  its  Immateriality  is  a 
am,  T.  I .  c  1 9.     T^ruth  the  Knovu ledge  niihereof  has  not  fpreadfofar.  And 
^.  4.  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  let  into  the  Mind  of  a 

Siamite,  the  Idea  of  a  pure  Spirit.  This  the  MiJ/ionariei, 
nvho  hai'e  been  longeji  among  them,  are  pofti-ve  in  All  the  Pagans  of 
the  Eajl,  do  truh  believe,  That  there  remains  fomething  of  a  Man  after 
his  Death,  avhich  fubfifls  independently  and  f-parately  from  his  Bodf.  But 
thef  give  Extcnfon  and  Figure  to  that  n.vhich  remains,  and  attribute  te  it 
till  the  fame  Members,  all  the  fame  Subflances,  both  folid  and  liquid, 
wchich  our  Bodies  are  compofed  of.    They  only  fuppofe  that  the  Souls  are  of 

a  Matter  fubtile  enough  to  efcape  being  feen  or  handled. Such  nxere  the 

Shades  and  the  ATanes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And^tis  by  thefe 
Figures  of  the  Souls,  anfv.erable  to  thofe  of  the  Bodies,  that  Virgil  fup- 
fofed  y^^neas  kntvj  Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchifes,  in  the  %ther  World. 

This  Gentleman  was  not  a  Man  that  travelled  into  thofe  Parts  for 
his  Pleafure,  and  to  have  the  Opportunity  to  tell  ftrange  Stories,  col- 
lefled  by  Chance,  when  he  returned :  But  one  cholen  on  purpofe 
(and  he  feems  well  chofen  for  the  purpofe)  to  enquire  into  the  Singu- 
larities of  Siam.  And  he  has  fo  well  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  Com- 
miffion,  which  his  Epiille  Dedicatory  tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  him- 
felf exadly  of  what  was  mo'Il  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  fuch 
an  Account  of  other  Countries  of  the  Ealf,  as  he  has  given  us  of 
this  Kingdom,  which  he  was  an  Envoy  to,  we  fhould  be  much  better 
acquainted  than  we  are,  with  the  Manners,  Nouons,  and  Religions 
of  that  part  of  the  World,  inhabited  by  civilized  Nations,  who  want 
neither  good  Senfe  nor  Acuteneis  of  Reafon,  tho'  not  call  into  the 
Mould  of  the  Logick  and  Phiiofophy  of  our  Schools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero,  'tis  plain,  That  in  his  Enquiries  about  the 
Soul,  his  Thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  Matter.  This  the  Expref- 
iions  that  drop  from  him  in  feveral  Places  of  this  Book,  evidently  fhew. 
Por  Example,  That  the  Souls  of  excellent  Men  and  Women  afcendcd 
intoHeaven  ;  of  others,  that  they  remained  here  on  Earth,  c  12.  That 
the  Soul  is  hot  and  warms  the  Body  :  That  at  its  leaving  the  Body  it 
penetrates  and  divides,  and  breaks  thro'  our  thick,  cloudy,  moift  Air: 
That  it  flops  in  the  Region  of  Fire,  and  afcends  no  farther,  the  Equa- 
lity of  Warmth  and  Weight  making  that  its  proper  Place,  where  it  is 
nourifhed  and  fuilained  with  the  fame  Things,  wherewith  the  Stars  arc 
Tiourifhed  and  fufiaincd,  and  that  by  the  Convenience  of  its  Neighbour- 
hood it  fhall  there  have  a  clcaier  \  icw  and  fuller  Knowledge  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  c .  1 9.  That  the  Soul  alfo  fiom  its  Height  Ihall  have  a 
pleafant  and  fairer  Profpeft  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  the  Difpofition 
of  whofe  Parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  View,  c.  20.  That  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  Conformation,  Size,  and  Place,  the  Soul  has 
in  the  Body ;  That  it  is  too  fubtile  to  be  feen:  That  it  is  in  the  Hu- 
mans 
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mane  Body  as  in  a  Houfe  or  a  Veflel,  or  a  Receptacle,  c.  22.  All 
which  are  ExprclTions  that  fufficientiy  evidence,  that  he  who  ufed  'em 
had  not  in  his  Mind  feparated  Materiality  from  the  Idea  of  the  Soul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied.  That  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find 
in  chap.  19.  is  laid  upon  the  Principles  of  thofe  who  would  have  the 
Soal  to  he  j^nima  in/iammata,  inflamed  Air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved.  That  in  this  19th,  and  the  two  following  Chapters, 
he  does  not  only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  Thatfo  material  a  Thing 
as  inflamed  Air  may  think. 

The  Truth  of  the  Cafe  in  fliort  is  this ;  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe 
the  Soul  immortal,  but  when  he  fought  in  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  it- 
felf  fomething  to  ellablifh  this  his  Belief  into  a  Certainty  of  it,  he 
found  himfelf  at  a  Lofs.  He  confefled  he  knew  not  what  the  Soul 
was;  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  z.  was  no  Rea- 
fon  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  Re- 
petition of  what  he  had  faid  in  his  6th  Book  de  Repub.  concerning  the 
Soul.  The  Argument,  which,  borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makes 
ufe  of,  if  it  have  any  Force  in  ir,  not  only  proves  the  Soul  to  be  im- 
mortal, but  more  than,  I  think,  your  Lordfhip  will  allow  to  be  true: 
For  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without  beginning,  as  well  as  with- 
out end,   Neque  nata  certe  eji,  iff  aterna  efl,  fays  he. 

Indeed  from  the  P'aculties  of  the  Soul  he  concludes  right.  That  it 
is  of  divine  Original :  But  as  to  the  Subftance  of  the  Soul,  he  at  the 
End  of  this  Dilcourfe  concerning  its  Faculties,  r.  25.  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  of  ir,  c.  22.  is  not  aihamed  to  own  his  Ignorance  of  what  it 
is ;  Anima  fit  animus,  ignifve,  nef:io  ;  nee  me  pudet  ut  ifios,  fateri  ne- 
fcire  quod  nefciam.  Illud,  p  ulla  alia  de  re  obfcura  affirmare  pojfumy 
Ji^'e  anima.  Jive  ignis  Jit  animus,  cum  jurarem  eJJ'e  divinum,  c.  2;.  So 
that  all  the  Certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  Soul,  was.  That 
he  was  confident  there  was  fomething  Divine  in  it,  i.  e.  there  were 
Faculties  in  the  Soul  that  could  not  refult  from  the  Nature  of  Matter, 
but  murt  have  their  Original  from  a  Divine  Power ;  but  yet  thofe  Qu;i!i- 
ties,  as  Divine  as  they  were,  he  acknowledged  might  be  placed  in  Breath 
or  Fire,  which,  I  think,  your  Lordlliip  will  not  deny  to  be  material 
Subflances.  So  that  all  thofe  Divine  Qualities,  which  he  fo  much  and 
io  juftly  extols  in  the  Soul,  led  him  not,  as  appear?,  fo  much  as  to  any 
the  leall  Thought  of  Immateriality.  This  is  Demonllration,  That  he 
built  them  not  upon  an  Exclufion  of  Materiality  out  of  the  Soul  ;  for 
he  avowedly  profefles  he  does  not  know,  but  Breath  or  Fire  might  be 
this  Thinking  Thing  in  us:  And  in  all  his  Confiderations  about  the 
Subftance  of  the  Soul  itfelf,  he  fluck  in  Air,  or  Fire,  or  AriJlotle% 
^inta  EJJentia  ;  for  beyond  thofe  'tis  evident  he  went  not. 

But  with  all  his  Proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whofe  Authority  he  deferes  fo 
much,  with  all  the  Arguments  his  vaft  Reading  and  great  Parts  could  fur- 
nifh  him  with  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisned, 
fo  far  from  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  Thought  that  he  had,  or  could 
prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  profefles  his  Ignorance  and  Doubt 
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of  it.  In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the  fevcra!  Opinions  of  the  Philo* 
fophers,  which  he  had  well  ftudied,  about  it:  And  then  full  of  Uncer- 
tainty, hys,  Harum  Sententiarumqua'uerajit,  Deus  aliquis'viderit,  qua 
'vtriftmillima  magna  quafiio,  c.  1 1.  And  towards  the  latter  end,  having 
gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined  them,  hepro- 
fcFes  himfelf  flill  at  alofs,  not  knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to 
determine.  Mentis  acies,  fays  he,  feipfam  intuens  noJinuuquam  hebefcit, 
ob  eamque  caufam  contemplandi  diligentiam  ofnittitnus.  Itaque  diibitans, 
(ircuTT.fpedans,  ha-Jitans,  midta  adverfa  rei-ertens  tanquam  in  rate  in  mart 
jmmenjo,  nojlra  njehiiur  oratio,  c.  30.  And  to  conclude  this  Argument, 
when  the  Perfon  he  introduces  as  difcourfing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  re- 
folved  to  keep  firm  to  the  Belief  of  Immortality ;  1'ully  anfwers,  c  82. 
Laiido  id  quidem,  ^  Ji  nihil  animis  oportet  conjidere :  mo-jemur  enim  fape 
aHquo  acute  condufo,  labamus,  mutamufque  feistentiam  clarioribus  etiam  in 
rebus;  in  his  eji  enim  aliqua  obfcuritas. 

So  unmoveable  is  that  Truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  That 
tho'  the  Light  of  Nature  gave  fome  obfcure  Glimmering,  fom.e  uncertain 
Hopes  of  a  future  State;  yet  Humane  Reafon  could  attain  to  no  Clear- 
nefs,  no  Certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  JESUS  CHRIST 
alone,  who  had  brought  Life  and  Immortality  to 
*  2  Tim.  I.  10.  light  thro  the  Go/pel*.  Tho'  we  are  now  told. 
That  to  own  the  Inability  of  natural  Reafon  to 
bring  Tmmortalityto  light,  or  which  palfes  forthe  fame,  toown  Principles 
upon  which  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  and  (as 'tis  urged  confequently 
its  Immortality)  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved,  does  lejfen  the  Belief  of 
this  Article  of  Revelation,  which  JESUS  CHRIST  alone  has  brought 
to  light,  and  which  confequently  the  Scripture  aflures  us  is  eftabliHied  and 
made  certain  only  by  Revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  feemed 
ftrange,  from  thofe  v/ho  are  juflly  complained  of  for  flighting  the  Revela- 
tion oi  the  Gofpel,  and  therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they 
fhouldcontradidfo  plain  a  Text  of  Scripture,  in  favour  of  their  all- fuffici- 
ent  Reafon:  But  what  Ufe  the  Promoters  of  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity,  in 
an  Age  fomuchfufpecled  by  yourLordfhip,  may  make  of  what  comes 
from  one  of  your  great  Authority  and  Learning,  may  deferve  your  Con- 
fideration. 

And  thus,  my  Lord,  I  hope,  I  have  fatisfied  you  concerning  Cicero  s 
Opinion  about  the  Soul,  in  his  firfl  Book  of  Tufculan  Queftions;  which, 
tho'  I  cafily  believe,  as  your  Lordlhip  fays,  yo.v  are  no  Stranger  to,  yet  I 
hum.bly  conceive  you  have  not  fnewn  (and  upon  a  careful  Perufal  of  that 
Treatife  again,  1  think  I  may  boldy  fay  you  cannot  fhew}  one  Word  in 
ir,  that  expreffes  any  thing  like  a  Notion  in  fully  of  the  Soul's  Ira- 
mortality,  or  its  being  an  immaterial  Subflance. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil  your  Lordfh'p 
-j-  1  Anf  p.      concludes,  -f-  fhat  he  no  more  than  Cicero  does  me  any 
62,  63.  Kindnefs  in  this  Matter,  bei?ig  both  AJferters  of  the  Soul's 

Immortality.  My  Lord,  were  not  the  Qaeition  of  the 
Soul's  Immateriality,  according  to  CuHom,  changed  here  into  that  of  its 
Immortality,  which  I  am  no  lefs  ah  Aflerter  of  than  either  of  them, CzV^ro 
and  l^irgil,  do  me  all  the  Kindnefs  I  defiredof /^f^y  in  this  Matter;  and 

that 
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that  was  to  fhew,  that  they  attributed  the  Word  Spi- 

ritus  to  the  Soul  of  Man,  without  any  Thought  of        *  ^neid.  4. 

its  Immateriality ;  and  this  the  Verles  you  yourlelf     385. 

bring  out  of  yirgil,   * 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  animd  feduxerit  artus. 
Omnibus,  umbra  locis  adero,  dahis  itnprohe  pcenus. 

confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted  out  of  his  6th  Book;  and  for  this 
Monfieur  de  la  Loubcre  fhall  be  my  Witnefs  in  the  Words  above  fet  down 
out  of  him  ;  where  he  Ihews,  that  there  be  thofe  amongli  the  Heathens 
of  our  Days,  as  well  as  Virgil ^.nd.  others  amongft  the  antient  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  who  thought  the  Souls  or  Ghofts  of  Men  departed,  did  not  die 
with  the  Body,  without  Thinking  them  to  be  perfeftly  immaterial;  the 
Latter  being  much  more  incomprehenfible  to  them  than  the  Fo,mer. 
And  what  VirgiPs  Notion  of  the  Soul  is,  and  that  Corpus  when  put 
in  Contra-dillin^ftion  to  the  Soul,  fignifies  nothing  but  the  grofs  Te- 
nement of  F!e/h  and  Bones,  is  evident  from  this  Verfe  of  his  ^Ensid. 
6.  where  he  calls  the  Souls  which  yet  were  vifible, 

Tenues  f.ne  corpore  njit/z. 

Your  Lordfliip's  f  Anfiver  concerning  what  is  faid 
Ecclef-  I  3.  turns  wholly  upon  Solomoris  tv^king  the  Soul         f   i    Anf. 
to   be  immortal,    which   was  not  what  I   queftioned:     p.  6^,  65. 
All  that  I  quoted  that  Place  for,  was  to  fhew,  that  Spi- 
rit in  Englifh  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  Soijl,  without  any  No- 
tion of  its  Immateriality,  as  HIT  was  by  Solomon,  which  whether  he 
thought  the  Souls  of  Men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that 
PafTage,  where  he   fpeaks  of  the  Souls  of  Men  and    Beails   together 
as  he  does.     But  farther,  what  I  contended  for,    is  evident  fom  tliat 
Place,  in  that  the  Word  Spirit  is  there  applied,    by  our  Tranflitors, 
to   the    Souls  of   Beads,  which    your   Lordfhip,  I    think,    docs  not 
rank  amongd:  the  immaterial,  and  confequently  immortal  Spirits,  the' 
they  have  Sen  e  and  fpontaneous  Motion. 

But  you  fay,  %  If  the  Soul  be  not  of  it/elf  a  free  thinking 
Subjiance,  you  do  not  fee 'what  Foundation  there  is  in  Nature         "^    1   Anf. 
for  a  Day  of  Judgment.     Anf.  Tho'  the  Heathen  World     p.  65. 
did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this   Day,  fee  a  Foundation  in 
Nature  for  a  Day  of  Judgment',  yet  in  Revelation,  if  that  will  fatisfy 
your  Lordfhip,  every  one  mvf  fee  a  Foundation  for  a  Day  of  Judg?KC7it, 
becaufe  God  has  pofitively   declared  it;  tho'  God  has  not  by  th.u  Re- 
velation taught  us,  what  the  Subftance  of  the  Soul  is ;  nor  has  any 
where  faid.  That  the  Soul  of  itfelf  is  a  free  Agent.    Whatfoever  any  cre- 
ated Subitance  is,  it  is  notof  itfelf,  but  is  by  the  good  Plealure  of  ics  Cre- 
ator: Whatever  Degrees  of  Perfeftion  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bountiful 
Hand  of  its  Maker.     For  it  is  true  in  a  natural,  as 
well  as  a  fpiritual  Senfe,  what  St.  Paw/ fays,  ||  Net         ||  2  Cor.  3.  5. 
that  ive  are  Sufficient  of  our  ourfelves  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourfelves,  but  our  Sufficiency   is  of  Qod. 

But  your  Lordfhip,  as  I  guefs,  by  yourfoilowing  Words,  would  argue, 
That  a  material  Subftance  cannot  be  a  free  Agent;  whereby  1  f.ippole 
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you  only  mean,  that  you  cannot  fee  or  conceive  how  a  folid  Subftance 
ihould  begin,  flop,  or  change  its  own  Motion.  To  which  give  me  leave 
to  anfvver,  That  when  you  can  make  it  conceivable,  how  any  created, 
finite,  dependent  Subftancc  can  move  itfelf,  or  alter  or  flop  its  own  Mo- 
tion, which  it  mull,  to  be  a  free  Agent ;  I  fuppofe  you  will  find  it  no  har- 
der for  God  to  bcliow  this  Power  on  a  folid  than  an  unfolid. 
*  Tufculan  created  Subflance.  Tully,  in  the  Place  above-quoted, 
Quaeft.  *  could  not  conceive  this  Power  to  be  in  any  thing,  but 

L.  I.  C.  23.  what  was  from  Eternity;  Cum  pateat  igitur  aternum  id 
ejje  quod  feipfum  moueat  quis  eji  qui  banc  naturam  animis 
ejfet trihutam  neget?  But  tho'  you  cannoty^f  how  any  created  Subflance, 
iblidornot  folid,  can  be  7.  free  Agent,  (Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  put 
in  both,  till  your  Lordfhip  pleafe  to  explain  it  of  either,  and  fhew  the 
manner  how  either  of  them  can  of  itfelf  move  itfelf  or  any  thing  elfe) 
yet  I  do  not  think,  you  will  fo  far  deny  Men  to  be  fee  Agents,  from 
the  Difficulty  there  is  to  fee  how  they  arc  free  Agents,  as  to  doubt  whe- 
ther there  be  Foundation  enough  for  a  Day  of  Judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  Lordfhip's  Speculations  reach : 
But  finding  in  my  felf  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what 

'f"  Eccl.  I  I.  5.  the  wife  Solomon  tells  me,  -f-  Ai  thou  kno^eji  not  ivhat 
is  theivay  of  the  Spirit,  nor  hoiv  the  Bones  do  groiv  in 
the  Womb  of  her  that  is  ixith  Child;  even  fo  thou  kno=v:eJ}  not  the  IVorks  of 
God  luho  maketh  all  Things.  I  gratefully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  Light 
of  Revelation,  which  fets  meat  rellin  many  things;  the  manner  whereof 
my  poor  Reafon  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me:  Omnipotency,  I 
]{now,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  Contradidion  ;  fo  that  I 
readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  tho'  my  Reafon  find  Difficul- 
ties in  it,  which  it  cannot  mafier.  As  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  God  having 
revealed  that  there  fliall  be  a  Day  of  Judgment,  I  think  that  Foundation 
enough  to  conclude  Men  zrsfree  enough  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  their 
Adions,  and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done ;  tho'  how  Man 
is  z  free  Agent,  furpafs  my  Explication  or  Comprehenfion. 

Inanfwerto  the  Place  I  brought  outotSt.  Luke,  J  your 

JC.  24.     Lordlhip  a&s,  ||  Whether,  from  thefe  Words  of  our  Sa'-ciouTy 
V    39.  it  follo^ojs,  that  a  Spirit   is  onl-^  an  Appearance.     I  anfijuer, 

II  I  Anf     No,  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  fuch  an  Inference  from 
P-  66.  them :  But  it  follows,  that  in  Apparitions  there  is  fome- 

thing  that  appear?,  and  that  that  which  appears  is  not 
wholly  immaterial;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called  ^nZf^x,  and  was 
often  looked  upon,  by  thofe  who  called  it  ^vfS/**  in  Greek,  and  now 
call  it  Spirit  in  Engli/h,  to  be  the  Ghoft  or  Soul  of  one  departed,  which 
I  humbly  conceive  juflifies  my  ufe  of  the  V/ord  Spirit,  for  a  Thinking 
Voluntary  Agent,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  *  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  up- 

*   I  Anf     on  thefe  Principles'  be  demonftrated,    that  the  fpiritual 

p.  67.  Subftance  in  us  is  immaterial:  From  whence  you  con- 

cL;de,   That  then  my  Grounds  of  Certainty  from  Ideas,  are 

flainhgii'en  up.    This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often  make  ufe 
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or  no  ;  it  being  impoffible  for  us,  by  the  Contemplation  of  our 
own  Iddasy  without  Revelation,  to  difcover,  whether  Omnipo- 
tency  has  not  given  to  fume  Syilems  of  Matter,  fitly  difpofed,  a 
Power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  Matter 
To  difpofed,  a  thinking  immaterial  Subftance :  It  being,  in  re- 
fpe£i  of  our  Notions,  not  much  more  remote  from  our  Com- 
prehenfion  to  conceive,  that  GOD  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd 
to  Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking,  than  that  he  fhould  fuperadd 
to  it  another  Subftance,  with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;  fince  we 
kjiow  not  wherein  Thinking  confifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  Sub- 
ftances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  give  that  Power,  which 
cannot  be  in  any  created  Being,  but  merely  by  the  good  Pleafure 
and  Bounty  of  the  Creator.      For  I  fee  no  Contradi£tion  Ln  it, 
that  the  firft  eternal  thinking  Being,  fiiould,  if  he  pleafed,  give 
to  certain  Syftems  of  created  fenlelefs  Matter,  put  together  as 
he  thinks  fit,  fome  Degrees  of  Senfe,  Perception,  and  Thought: 
Tho',  as  I  think,  1  have  proved.  Lib.  4.  Ch.  1  o.   it  is  no  lefs 
than  a  Contradiction  to  fuppofe  Matter  (which  is  evidently  m 
its  own  Nature  void  of  Senfe  and  Thought)  fhould  be  that 
Eternal  firft  thinking  Being.     What  Certainty  of  Knowledge 
can  any  one  have  that  fome  Perceptions,  fuch  as,  v.  g.  Plea- 
fure and  Pain,  fliould  not  be  in  fome  Bodies  themfelves,  af- 
ter a  certain  manner  modified  and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they 
fhould  be  an  immaterial  Subftance,    upon  the  Motion  of  the 
parts  of  Body  ?  Body,   as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  being  able 
only  to  ftrike  and  aft^ecft  Body  ;  and  Motion,  according  to  the 
utmoft  reach  of  our  Isleas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but 
Motion  ;  fo   that  when  we  allow   it  to  produce  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  or  the  IJea  of  a  Colour,  or  Sound,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our 
Reafon,  go  beyond  our  Ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the 
good   Pleafure  of  our  Maker.     For  fince  we  mufl  allow  he 
has  annexed  Effects  to  Motion,  which  we  can  no  way  con- 
ceive Motion  able  to  produce,  what  Reafon  have  we  to  con- 
clude, that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produced 
in  a  Subjcdl  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  'em,  as  well  as  in 
a  Subjefl  we  cannot  conceive  the  Motion  of  Matter  can  anv 
way  operate  upon  ?  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  would  any  way  leflen  the 
Belief  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality  :   I  am  not  here  fpeaking  of 
Probability,  but  Knowledge ;  and  I  think  not  only,    that  it 

of,  I  have  often  had  Occafion  to  confider  it,  and  cannot  after  all  fee 
the  Force  of  this  Argument.  I  acknowledge  that  this  or  that  Propo» 
fition  cannot  upon  my  Principles  be  demonltrated ;  Ergo,  I  grant  this 
Propofition  to  be  falle.  That  Certainty  confiib  in  the  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Jdeas.  For  that  is  my  Ground  o; 
Certainty,  and  till  that  be  given  up,  mj  Ground}  of  Certainty  are  not 
gi'Uin  up. 

M  4  become 
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becomes  the  Modefty  of  Philofophy,  not  to  pronounce  maglfte- 
rially,  where  we  want  that  Evidence  that  can  produce  Know- 
Jedoje;  but  alfo  that  it  is  of  Ufe  to  us,  to  difcern  how  far  our 
Knowledge  does  reach  ;  for  the  State  we  are  at  prefcnt  in, 
not  being  that  of  Villon,  we  muft  in  many  Things,  content 
ourftlves  v/ith  Faith  and  Probability  ;  and  in  the  prefent 
Queftion,  about  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  if  our  Facul- 
ties cannot  arrive  at  demonftrative  Certainty,  we  need  not 
think  it  ftrange.  All  the  great  Ends  of  Morality  and  Religion, 
are  well  enough  fecured,  without  Philofophical  Proofs  of  the 
Soul's  Immateriality  ;* fmce  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  made 
us  at  firft  begin  to  fubfift  here,  fenfible  intelligent  Beings,  and 
for  fcveral  Years  continued  us  in  fuch  a  State,  can  and  will 
reftore  us  to  the  like  State  of  Senfibility  in  another  World,  and 
make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  Retribution  he  has  de- 
figned  to  Men,  according  to  their  Doings  in  this  Life.  And 
therefore  'tis  not  of  fuch  mighty  Neceffity  to  determ.ine  one 
way  or  t'other,  as  fomeover  zealous  for,  or  againft  the  Immateri- 
ality of  the  Soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  World  believe. 
Who,  either  on  the  one  fide,  indulging  too  much  their  Thoughts 
immerfed  altogether  in  Matter,  can  allow  no  Exigence  to  what 
is  not  material :  Or,  who  on  the  other  fide,  finding  not  Cogitation 
"U'ithin  the  natural  Powers  of  Matter,  examined  over  and  over 
again,  by  the  utmoft  Intention  of  Mind,  have  the  Confidence  to 
conclude,  that  Omnipotency  itfelf,  cannot  give  Perception  and 
Thought  to  a  Subftance  which  has  the  Modification  of  Solidity. 
He  that  confiders  how  hardly  Senfation  is,  in  our  Thoughts,  re- 
concileabie  to  extended  Matter  j  or  Exifience  to  any  Thing  that 
hath  no  Extenfion  at  all,  will  confefs  that  he  is  very  far  from  cer- 
tainly knowing  what  his  Soul  is.  'Tis  a  Point,  which  feems  to  me, 
to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  Knowledge :  And  he  who  will 
give  himfelf  leave  to  con fider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  part  of  each  Hypothefis,  will  fcarce  find  his  Reafon 
able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for,  or  againft  the  Soul's  Mate- 
riality. Since  on  which  fide  foever  he  views  it,  either  as  an 
unextended  Subfiance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended  Matter ;  the 
Difficulty  to  conceive  either,  will,  whilft  either  alone  is  in  his 
Thoughts,  ftill  drive  him  to  the  contrary  fide.  An  unfair  way 
which  feme  Men  take  with  themfelves  ;  who  becaufe  of  the 
Unconceivablenefs  of  fomething  they  find  in  one,  throw  them- 
felves violently  into  the  contrary  Hypothefis,  though  altogether 
as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiafied  Underftanding.  This  ferves 
rot  only  to  fhew  the  Weaknefs  and  Scantinefs  of  our  Know- 
ledge, but  the  infignificant  Triumph  of  fuch  fort  of  Arguments, 
which  drawn  from  our  own  Views,  may  fatisfy  us  that  we  can 
find  no  Certainty  on  one  fide  of  the  Qiieftion  ;  but  do  not  at 
all  thereby  help  us  to  Truth,  by  running  into  the  oppofite 

Opinion, 
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Opinion,  which,  on  Examination,  will  be  found  clogged  with 
equal  DifficuUies.  For  what  Safety,  what  Advantage  to  any  one 
is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the  feeming  Abfurdities,  and,  to  him,  un- 
furmountable  Rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  Opinion,  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  contrary,  wliich  is  built  on  fomething  altogether  as 
inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his  Comprehenfion  ?  'Tis 
part:  Controverfy,  that  we  have  in  us  fomething  that  thinks; 
our  very  Doubts  about  what  it  is,  confirm  the  Certainty  of  its 
Being,  tho'  we  muft  content  ourfelves  in  the  Ignorance  of  what 
kind  of  Being  it  is :  And  'tis  as  vain  to  go  about  to  be  fceptical 
in  this,  as  it  is  unreafonable  in  moft  other  Cafes  to  be  politive 
againft  the  Being  of  any  Thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  compre- 
hend its  Nature.  For  I  would  fain  know  what  Subftance  exifls 
that  has  not  fomething  m  it,  wliich  manifeftly  baffles  our  Un- 
derftandings.  Other  Spirits,  who  fee  and  know  the  Nature 
and  inward  Conftitution  of  Things,  how  much  muft  they  exceed 
us  in  Knowledge  ?  To  which  if  we  add  larger  Comprehenfion, 
which  enables  them  at  one  Glance  to  fee  the  Conne<flion  and 
Agreement  of  very  many  Ideas^  and  readil/  fupplies  to  them 
the  intermediate  Proofs,  which  we  by  fingle  and  flow  Steps, 
and  long  poring  in  the  Dark,  hardly  at  laft  find  out,  and  are 
often  ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out  another  ; 
we  may  guefs  at  fome  Part  of  the  Happinefs  of  fuperior  Ranks 
of  Spirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating  Sight,  as 
well  as  a  larger  Field  of  Knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  Ar- 
gument in  hand,  our  Knowledge^  I  fay,  is  not  only  limited 
to  the  Paucity  and  Imperfe£tions  of  the  Ideas  we  have,  and 
which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  (hort  of  that  too: 
But  how  far  it  reaches  let  us  now  enquire. 

§.  7.    The  Affirmations  or   Negations   we         rr      r 
make  concernmg  the  Ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I     Knonuledze 
have  before  intimated  in  general,    be  reduced     reaches. 
to  thefe  four  forts,  viz..  Identity,  Co-exiftence, 
Relation,  and  real  Exiftence.     I  ihall  examine  how  far  our 
Knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 

§.8.  Firji^  As  to  Identity  and  Diver/sty,  in        Flrfi,  our 
this  way  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of    Kno'wledge  of 
our   Ideas,    cur   intuitive  Knowledge    is   as  far     identity  and 
extended  as  our  Ideas   themfelves  ;    and    there     Diverjity,  as 
can  be  no  Idea  in  the  Mind,  which  it  does  not    /^^^^^^''ideas. 
prefently,  by  an  intuitive  Knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it 
is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

§.  9.  Secondly,  As  to  the  fecond  fort,  which  is         «       ji    ^f 

the  Agreement,  or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas  in     r.  1^°"/}  '^\ 
/^        •  n  .        I  ■-'  T7-         I    .        -  \^o-extltence    a 

Lo-exijtence -,    m  this,   our  Knowledge  is  very     ^ery  little  ijoay. 
fliort,  tho'  in  this  confifts  the  greateft  and  moft 
material  part  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  Sabftances.    For 

our 
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our  Ideas  of  the  Species  of  Subftances,  being,  as  I  have  fhev/ed, 
nothing  but  certain  ColIeitionS  of  fimple  Ideas  united  in  one 
Subjed,  and  fo  co-exifting  together  :  v.  g.  Our  Idea  of  Flame 
is  a  Body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upv/ard;  of  Gold^  a  Body 
heavy  to  a  certain  Degree,  yellovi',  malleable,  and  fufible.  Tiiefe, 
or  fome  fuch  complex  Ideas  as  thefe  in  Mens  Minds,  do  thefe  tu^o 
Names  of  the  different  Subftances,  Flame  and  Gold  fland  for. 
When  we  would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning  thefe,  or 
any  other  fort  of  Subftances,  what  do  we  enquire,  but  what  other 
Qualities,  or  Powers,  thefe  Subftances  have,  or  have  not  ?  Which 
is  nothing  elfc  but  to  know,  what  other  fimple  Ideas  do,  or  do 
not  CO  exift  with  thofe  that  make  up  that  complex  Idea  ? 

Becaufe  the  §•  ^°'  T"'^'^'  ^ow  weighty  and  confiderable  a 
Connexion  be-  P^''^  foever  of  Human  Science,  is  yet  very  nar- 
fvceen  mofi ftm-  row,  and  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  Reafon  where- 
pk  Ideas  ij  un-  of  is,  that  the  fimple  Ideas  whereof  our  complex 
kno^n.  Ideas  of  Subftances  are  made  up,  arc,  for  the 

moft  part,  fuch  as  carry  with  'em,  in  their  own  Nature,  no 
vifible  neceflary  Conne<ftion,  or  Inconfiftency  wiih  any  other 
fimple  Ideas^  whofe  Co-exijlence  with  'em  we  would  inform 
ourfelves  about. 

§.  1 1.   The  Ideas,  that  our  complex  ones  of 
tjpecially  of    Subftances  are  made  up  of,    and   about  which 
Z^condary^a-     ^^^  Knowledge,  concerning  Subftances  is  moft 
employed,  are  thofe  of  ihtw  fecondary  ^alkies  \ 
which  depending  all  (as  has  been  {hewn)  upon  the  primary 
Qualities  of  their  minute  and  infenfible  Parts;  or  if  not  upon 
them,  upon  fomething  yet  more  remote  from  our  Comprehen- 
fion,  'tis  impoftible  we  (hould  know,  which  have  a  neceflary 
Union  or  Inconfiftency  one  with  another :  For  not  knowing  the 
Root  they  fpring  from,  not  knowing  what  Size,  Figure,  and  Tex- 
ture of  Parts  they  are,  on  which  depend  and  from  which  refult 
thofe  Qiialities  which  make  our  complex  Idea  of  Gold,    'tis 
impoftible  v/e  ftiould  know  what  other  Qualities  refult  from,  or 
are  incompatible  with  the  fame  Conflitution  of  the  infenfible 
Parts  of  Gold;   and  fo  confequently  muft  always  co-exijl  with 
that  complex  Idea  we  have  of  it,  or  elfe  are  inconftjlent  with  it. 
§.  I  2.  Befides  this  Ignorance  of  the  primary 
Becaufe    all     Qualities  of  the  infenfible  Parts  of  Bodies,  on 
Connexion   be-     vvhich    depend    all    their   fecondary    Qualities, 
/■xum/  any  fe-     ^.j^^^.^  j^       j.  a^Qfi-ier  and  more  incurable  part  of 
condar-j  and  -j  i  •    1    /■  .     r 

.  •     -^  en     T      Jsnorance,  which  lets  us  more  remote  rrom  a 
primary  ^ah-        &       .  »  r     i       ^         -n  i 

ties  is  itndifco-     certain   Knowledge  of  the  Co-exijtence  or  Inco- 
ttrable.  exijience  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  of  different  Ideas  in 

the  fame  Subjedj  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
difcoverable  Conne(5fion  between  any  fecondary  ^ialiiy,  and 
thofe  primary  ^ialides  that  it  depends  on. 
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%.  13.  That  the  Size,  Figure  and  Motion  of  one  Body  fhould 
caufe  a  Change  in  the  Size,  Figure  and  Motion  of  another  Bo- 
<ly,  is  not  beyond  our  Conception:  the  Separation  of  the  Parts 
of  one  B^iJy,  upon  the  Intruiion  of  another ;  and  the  Change 
from  Reft  to  Motion,  upon  inipulfe ;  thefe,  and  the  Jike, 
feem  to  us  to  have  fome  ConneSlion  one  with  another.  And  if 
wc  knew  thefe  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies,  we  might  have 
reafon  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
thefe  Operations  of  them  one  upon  another:  But  our  Minds  not 
being  able  to  difcover  any  ConneSiicn  betwixt  thefe  primary  Qua- 
lities of  Bodies,  and  the  Senfations  that  are  produced  in  us  by 
them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  eftablifh  certain  and  undoubted 
Rules,  of  the  Confequence  or  Co-exijhnce  of  any  fecondary 
Qualities,  tho'  we  could  difcover  the  Size,  p'igure  or  Motion 
of  thofe  invifible  Parts,  which  immediately  produce  'em.  We 
are  fo  far  from  knowing  what  Figure,  Size  or  Motion  of  Parts 
produce  a  yellow  Colour,  a  fweet  Tafte,  or  a  fharp  Sound, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  Size^  Figure  or 
Motion  of  any  Particles,  can  poflibly  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of 
any  Colour^  Ta/ie^  or  Sound  whatfoever ;  there  is  no  conceivable 
Conn:£ficn  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

§.  1 4.  In  vain  therefore  fhall  we  endeavour  to  difcover  by  our 
Jdeasy  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  univerfal  Knowledge,) 
what  other  Ideas  are  to  be  found  conftantly  joined  with  that  of 
our  complex  Idea  of  any  Subftance ;  fince  we  neither  know  the 
real  Co/iflitution  of  the  minute  Parts  on  which  their  Qualities 
do  depend  ;  nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  ne- 
ceflary  ConncSfion  between  them,  and  any  o(  the  fecondary  po- 
lities :  which  is  necefiary  to  be  done,  before  we  can  certainly 
know  their  necejfary  Co-exijlence.  So  that  let  our  complex  Idea 
of  any  Species  of  Subftances,  be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly, 
from  the  fimple  Idias  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the 
necejfary  Co  exijience  of  any  other  Quality  whatfoever.  Our 
Knowledge  in  all  thefe  Enquiries,  reaches  very  little  farther  than 
our  Experience.  Indeed  fome  hw  of  the  primary  Qualities  have 
a  necefl'ary  Dependence,  and  vifible  Connection  one  with  ano- 
ther, as  Figure  necefTarily  fuppofes  Extenfion  ;  receiving  or  com- 
municating Motion  by  Impulfe,  fuppofes  Solidity.  But  though 
thefe,  and  perhaps  fome  others  of  our  Ideas  have,  yet  there  are 
(o  few  of  them,  that  have  a  vifible  Conne£?ion  one  with  another, 
that  we  can  by  Intuition  or  Demonftration,  difcover  the  Co- 
cxiftence  of  very  few  of  the  Qualities  are  to  be  found  united  in 
Subftances ;  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  Afliftance  of  our  Senfes, 
to  make  known  to  us,  what  Qi_ialities  they  contain.  For  of  all  the 
Qijalities  that  are  co-exijhnt  in  any  Subje6^,  without  this  De- 
pendence and  evident  Connection  of  their  Ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther, wc  cannot  know  certainly  any  two  iQco-exi/lf  any  farther, 

than 
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than  Experience,  by  our  Senfes,  informs  us.  Tiius  tbo'  we  fee 
the  yellow  Colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  Weight,  Malleable- 
refs,  Fufibility,  and  Fixednefs,  that  are  united  in  a  Piece  of  Gold  j 
yet  becaufe  no  one  of  thefe  Ideai  has  any  evident  Dependence^  or 
necelTary  Conne£tion  with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know 
that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo, 
hov/  highly  probable  foever  it  may  be :  Becaufe  the  higheft  Pro- 
bability amounts  not  to  Certainty  ;  without  which  there  can  be 
no  true  Knowledge.  For  this  Co-exijlence  can  be  no  farther 
Jcnown,  than  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but 
either  in  particular  Subjects,  by  the  Obfervation  of  our  Senfes, 
or  in  general,  by  the  neceflary  CotineSiion  of  the  Ideas  themfelves. 
§.  15.  Jsto  Incompatibility  or  Repugnancy  to  Co- 
Of  Kepug-  exijlence^  we  may  know,  that  any  Subjed  can 
nancy  to  co-ex-  j^^^^  ^j-  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  primary  Qualities,  but  one 
tftmce  larger.  .     ,        ^  1         7"    1      t?  r 

■*  *  particular  at  once,  ^;.^.  each  particular  Jbxteniion, 

Figure,  Number  of  Parts,  Motion,  excludes  all  other  of  each  kind. 
The  like  alfo  is  certain  of  all  fenfible  Ideas  peculiar  to  each 
Senfe  ;  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any  Subject,  ex- 
cludes all  other  of  that  fort  j  v.  g.  no  one  Subjedl  can  have  two 
Smells,  or  two  Colours  at  the  fame  time.  To  this,  perhaps,  will 
be  faid,  has  not  an  Opall,  or  the  Infufion  of  Lignum  Nephriti- 
eum^  two  Colours  at  the  fame  time  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that 
thefe  Bodies,  to  Eyes  differently  placed,  may  at  the  fame  time 
afford  different  Colours:  But  I  take  Liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that  to 
Eyes  differently  placed,  'tis  different  Parts  of  the  Object  that  refleft 
the  Particles  of  Light :  And  therefore  'tis  not  the  fame  part  of  the 
Objeft,  and  fo  not  the  very  fame  SubjedV,  which  at  the  fame 
time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For  'tis  as  impoffible  that 
the  very  fame  Particle  of  any  Body,  fhould  at  the  fame  time 
differently  modify  or  refledl  the  Rays  of  Light,  as  that  it  fhould 
have  two  different  Figures  and  Textures  at  the  fame  time. 

§.  1 6.  But  as  lo  the  Powers  of  Subjiances  to 
Of  the  Co-      change  the  fenfible  Qualities  of  other  Bodies, 
txlfence  of  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  Enquiries  about 

little'nuav  'em,and  is  no  inconfiderable  Branch  of  our  Know- 

ledge ;  I  doubt,  as  to  thefe,  whether  our  Know- 
ledge reaches  much  farther  than  our  Experience  ;  or  whether 
we  can  come  to  the  Difcovery  of  mofl:  of  thefe  Powers,  and  be 
certain  that  they  are  in  any  Subject  by  the  Connection  with 
any  of  thofe  Ideas^  which  to  us  make  its  EfTence,  Becaufe  the 
adive  and  paflive  Powers  of  Bodies,  and  their  ways  of  opera- 
ting, confifting  in  a  Texture  and  Motion  of  Parts,  which  we  can- 
not by  any  means  come  to  difcover :  'tis  but  in  very  few  Cafes,  we 
can  be  able  to  perceive  their  Dependence  on,  or  Repugnance 
to  any  of  thofe  Ideas^  which  mr.ke  our  complex  one  of  that  fort 
.  of  Things.    I  have  here  inftanced  in  the  Corpufcularian  Hypo- 

thefis. 
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thefis,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  fartheft  in  an  intelligible 
Explication  of  the  Qualities  of  Bodies;  and  I  fear  the  Weak- 
nefsof  HumaneUnderftanding  isfcarceable  to  fubftitute  another, 
which  will  aiFord  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  Difcovery  of  the  neceflary 
Connection,  and  Co-exi/Ience  of  the  Powers,  which  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  united  in  feveral  forts  of  them.  This  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  which  ever  Hypothefis  be  cleared  and  trueft,  (for  of  that 
it  is  not  my  Bufinefs  to  determine)  our  Knowledge  concerning 
corporeal  Subftances,  will  be  very  little  advanced  by  any  of 
them,  till  we  are  made  to  fee,  what  Qualities  and  Powers  of  Bodies 
have  a  necejfary  ConneSfion  or  Repugnancy  one  with  another; 
which  in  the  prefent  State  of  Philofophy,  T  think,  weknowbutto 
a  very  fmall  degree:  And,  I  doubt,  whether  with  thofe  Facul- 
ties we  have,  we  (hall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  Know- 
ledge (I  fay  not  particular  Experience)  in  this  Part  much  farther. 
Experience  is  that,  which  in  this  part  we  muft  depend  on. 
And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  it  were  more  improved.  We 
find  the  Advantages  fome  Mens  generous  Pains  have  this  way 
brought  to  the  Stock  of  natural  Knowledge.  And  if  others, 
efpecially  the  Philofophers  by  Fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been 
fo  wary  in  their  Obfervations,  and  finccre  in  their  Reports,  as 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  Philofophers  ought  to  have  been;  our 
Acquaintance  with  the  Bodies  here  about  us,  and  our  infight 
into  their  Powers  and  Operations,  had  yet  been  much  greater. 

§.  17.  If- we  are  at  a  lofs  in  Refpeft  of  the 
Powers  and  Operations  of  Bodies,  I  think  it  is         ^f  Spirits 
eafy  to  conclude,  zve  are  much  more  in  the  Dark    ^ 
in  Reference  to  Spirits ;   whereof  we  naturally  have  no  Ideas, 
but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our  own,  by  refledling  on  the 
Operations  of  our  own  Souls  within  us,  as  far  as  they  can 
come  within  our  Obfervatlon.     But  how  inconfiderable  a  Rank 
the  Spirits  that  inhabit  cur  Bodies,  hold  amongft  thofe  various, 
and  poffibly  innumerable,  Kinds  of  nobler  Beings;  and  how 
far  fhort  they  come  of  the  Endowments  and  Perfeftions  of 
Cherubims  andSeraphims,  and  infinite  forts  of  Spirits  above  us, 
is  what,  by  a  tranfient  Hint,  in  another  Place,  I  have  offered 
to  my  Reader's  Confideration. 

§.  18.  As  to  the  third  fort  of  our  Knowledge, 
viz.  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  our         ^hiralyt  Of 
l^^zs  in  any  other  Relation:    This,   as  it  is   the     Jj  ^'.'^^f/^f  "^ 

largeft  Field  of  our  Knowledge,  fo  it  is  hard  to     \  "l"   r      * 
j-1  r      ■  iT^         /-,        J^y  bo'w  tar, 

determine  how  far  it  may  extend :  Becaufe  the 

Advances  that  are  made  in  this  Part  of  Knowledge,  depending 
on  our  Sagacity,  in  finding  intermediate  Ideas^  that  may  fhew 
the  Relations  and  Habitudes  oi  Ideas^  whofe  Co-ex  iftence  is  not 
confidered,  'tis  a  hard  Matter  to  tell,  when  we  are  at  an  end  of 
fuch  Difcovenes;  and  when  Reafon  has  all  the  Helps  it  is  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of,  for  the  finding  of  Proofs  or  examining  the  Agreement 
or  Difagreement  of  retnote  Ideas.  They  that  are  ignorant  of 
Algebra.^  cannot  imagine  the  Wonders  in  this  Kind  are  to  be 
done  by  it;  and  what  farther  Improvements  and  Helps,  ad- 
vantageous to  other  Parts  of  KLnowledge,  the  fagacious  Mind 
of  Man  may  yet  find  out,  'tis  not  eafy  to  determine.  This  at 
Jeaft  I  believe,  that  the  Ideas  of  C,Xiantity  are  not  tlicfc  alone 
that  are  capable  of  Demondration  and  Knowledge ;  and  that 
other,  and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  Contemplation,  would 
afford  us  Certainty,  if  Vices,  Paffions,  and  domineering  Inte- 
reft  did  not  oppofe,  or  menace  fuch  Endeavours. 

The  Idea  ofa  fupreme  Being,  infinite  in  Power, 

^\T^'Td'     ^°°^"'^^"'  ^"'^  Wifdom,  whofe  Workmanfhip  v/e 
tafa   e  of     e-     ^       ^j,^  ^^  whom  we  depend :  and  the  Idea  of 

■'  ourlelves,  as  underltandmg  rational  Beings,  be- 

ing fuch  as  are  clear  in  us,  would  I  fuppofe,  if  duly  confidered 
and  purfued,  afford  fuch  Foundations  of  our  Duty  and  Rules  of 
AcSlion,  as  might  Place  Morality  amongjl  the  Sciences  capable 
cf  Deinonji ration:  wherein  I  doubt  not,  but  from  felf-evident 
Propofitions,  by  neceflary  Confequences,  as  inconteifible  as  thofe 
in  Mathematicks,  the  Meafures  of  Right  and  Wrong  might  be 
made  out,  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himfelf  with  the  fame 
Indifierency  and  Attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other 
of  thefe  Sciences.  The  Relation  of  other  Modes  may  certainly  be 
perceived,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Number  and  Extenfion:  And  I 
cannot  fee  why  they  fhould  notalfo  be  capable  of  Demon  firation, 
if  due  Methods  were  thought  on  to  examine,  or  purfue  their 
Agreement  or  Difagreement.  Where  there  is  no  Property^ 
there  is  no  Injufticc^  is  a  Propofition  as  certain  as  any  Demon- 
ftration  in  Euclid:  For  the  Idea  of  Property^  being  a  Right  to 
any  thing;  and  the  Idea  to  which  the  Name  Injujiice  is  given, 
being  the  Invafion  or  Violation  of  that  Right;  it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  Ideas  being  thus  eftablifhed,  and  thefe  Names  annexed 
to  them,  I  can  as  certainly  know  this  Propofition  to  be  true, 
as  that  a  Triangle  has  three  Angles  equal  to  two  Right  ones. 
Again,  No  Government  allows  abfohite  Liberty:  The  Idea  of 
Government  being  the  Eftablifhment  of  Society  upon  certain 
Rules  or  Laws,  which  require  Conformity  to  them ;  and  the 
Idea  of  abfolute  Liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he 
pleafes;  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the  Truth  of  this 
Propofition,  as  of  any  in  the  Mathematicks. 

§.  19.  That  which  in  this  refpefl 
Trwo  Things  have  made  mo-     Y,^s   i,,^^  ^^^  Advantage  to  the  Ideas 
ral  iati.%  thouTpt  uneatable  of       r  t^       .■  ■        f,       ,,         ,, 

r»  n  ^-  cri  ■  ^1  or  Quantity,  and  made  em  thought 
Vemonjtration.lhetr  complex-  ^*-  ,,       c  ^        •  1  -A, 

edne/s,  and  ^ant  of  fenfible  ^""'^  ^^P^^^^  ^^  Certamty  and  De- 
Reprefentations.  monftration,   is, 

Firjiy  TJiat  they  can  be  fet  down 

and 
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and  reprefented  by  fenfible  Marks,  which  have  a  greater  and 
nearerCorrefpondence  with  them  than  anyWordsorSounds  what- 
foever.  Diagrams  drawn  on  Paper  are  Copies  of  the  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  Uncertainty  that  Words  carry  in  their 
Signification.  An  Angle,  Circle,  or  Square,  drawn  in  Lines,  lies 
open  to  the  View,  and  cannot  be  miftaicen:  It  remains  unchange- 
able, and  may  at  Leifure  be  confidered  and  examined,  and  the 
Demonftration  be  revifed,  and  all  the  Parts  of  it  may  be  gone 
over  more  than  once,  without  any  Danger  of  the  leaft  Change  in 
the  Ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral  Ideas ^  we  have 
no  fenfible  Marks  that  refemble  them,  whereby  we  can  fet  them 
down  ;  we  have  nothing  but  Words  to  exprefs  them  by ;  which 
tho'  when  written,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the  Ideas  they 
ftand  for,  may  change  in  the  fame  Man ;  and  'tis  very  feldom 
that  they  are  not  different  in  different  Perfons. 

Secondly^  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  Difficulty  in 
EthickSf  is,  That  rnoral  Ideas  are  commonly  more  complex 
than  thofc  of  the  Figures  ordinarily  confidered  in  Mathematicks. 
From  whence  thefe  two  Inconveniencies  follow.  //>/?, That  their 
Names  are  of  more  uncertain  Signification,  theprecife  Colle£lion 
of  fimple  Ideas  they  ftand  for  not  being  fa  eafily  agreed  on,  and 
fo  the  Sign  thatisufed  for  them  in  Communication  always,  and  in 
Thinking  often,  does  not  fteadily  carry  with  it  the  fame  Idea. 
Upon  which  the  fame  Diforder,  Confufion  and  Error  follows,  as 
would  if  a  Man,  going  to  demonftrate  fomething  of  an  Heptagon^ 
fliould  in  tlie  Diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the 
Angles,  or  by  over-fight  make  the  Figure  with  one  Angle  more 
than  the  Name  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  fhould, 
when  at  firft  bethought  of  hisDemonftration.This  often  happens, 
and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  Ideas,  where  the 
fame  Name  being  retained,  one  Angle,  /.  e.  one  fimple  Idea^ 
is  left  out  or  put  in,  in  the  complex  one,  (llill  call'd  by  the  fame 
Name)  more  at  one  Time  than  another.  Secondly,  From  the 
Complexednefs  of  thefe  moral  Ideas  there  follows  another  Incon- 
venience, [viz.)  that  the  Mind  cannot  eafily  retain  thofe  precife 
Combinations,  fo  exadtly  and  perfe(fHy,  as  is  necefiary  in  the 
Examination  of  the  Habitudes  and  Correfpondencies,  Agree- 
jnents  or  Difagreemcnts  of  feveral  of  them  one  with  another  ; 
efpecially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  Dedudions,  and 
the  Intervention  of  feveral  other  complex  Ideas^  to  fbew  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  Help  againft  this,  which  Mathematicians  find  in  Di- 
agrams and  Figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their  Draughts, 
is  very  apparent,  and  the  Memory  would  often  have  great  Diffi- 
culty otherwifeto  retain  them  fo  exadly,  whilfl  the  Mind  went 
over  the  Parts  of  them.  Step  by  Step,  to  examin.-  tiieir  feveral 
Correfpondencies ;  and  tho'  in  cafting  up  a  long  Sum,    either 

in 
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in  AddUion^  Multiplication^  or  Divifion^  every  part  be  only 
a  Progreffion  of  the  Mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own  Ideasy 
and  confidering  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement;  and  the 
Refolution  of  the  Quefiion  be  nothing  but  the  Refult  of  the 
whole,  made  up  of  fuch  Particulars,  whereof  the  Mind  has 
a  clear  Perception ;  yet  without  fetting  down  the  feveral 
Parts  by  Marks,  whofe  precife  Significations  are  known,  and 
by  Marks,  that  laft  and  remain  in  view  when  the  Memory 
had  let  them  go,  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible  to  carry  fo 
many  different  Ideas  in  Mind,  without  confounding,  or  let- 
ting flip  fome  Parts  of  the  Reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all 
our  Reafonings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which  Cafe,  the  Cyphers 
or  Marks  help  not  the  Mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  Agreement 
of  any  two,  or  more  Numbers,  their  Equalities  or  Proportions : 
That  the  Mind  has  only  by  Intuition  of  its  own  Ideas  of  the 
Numbers  themfelves.  But  the  numerical  Charaders  are  helps 
to  the  Memory,  to  record  and  retain  the  feveral  Ideas  about 
which  the  Demonftration  is  made,  whereby  a  Man  may  know 
how  far  his  intuitive  Knowledge,  in  furveying  feveral  of  the 
Particulars,  has  proceeded  ;  that  fo  he  may,  without  Confufion, 
go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at  laft,  have  in  one  View 
before  him  the  Refult  of  all  his  Perceptions  and  Reafonings. 

§.  20.  One  part  of  theje  Difadvantages  in  mo- 
Remedies  of  j.^}  i^g^^_^  which  has  made  them  be  thought  not 
oje  Vijpcui-  capable  of  Demonftration,  may  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  be  remedied  by  Definitions,  fetting  down  that 
ColIe(5iion  of  fimple  Ideas^  which  every  Term  ftiall  ftand  for, 
and  then  ufing  the  Terms  fteadily  and  conflantly  for  that  pre- 
cife Colledion.  And  what  Methods  Algebrs^  or  fomething  of 
that  kind  may  hereafter  fuggefl,  to  remove  the  other  Diffi- 
culties, is  not  eafy  to  foretell.  Confident  I  am,  that  if  Men  would 
in  the  fame  Method,  and  with  the  fame  IndifFerency,  fearch 
after  moral,  as  they  do  Mathematical  Truths,  they  would  find 
'em  to  have  a  flronger  Connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more 
neceflary  Confequence  from  our  clear  and  difciniSl  Ideas ^  and 
to  come  nearer  perfedl  Demonftration,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilft  the  de- 
ilre  of  Efteem,  Riches,  or  Power,  makes  Men  efpoufe  the  well- 
endowed  Opinions  in  Fafhionand  then  feek  Arguments,  either 
to  make  good  their  Beauty,  or  varnifh  over  and  cover  their 
Deformity.  Nothing  being  fo  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  as  Truth 
is  to  the  Mind  j  Nothing  fo  deformed  and  irreconcileable  to  the 
Underitanding,  as  a  Lye.  For  tho'  many  a  Man  can  with  Sa- 
tisfaction enough  own  a  no  very  hand  fome  Wife  in  his  Bofom  ; 
yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow,  that  he  has  efpoufed 
a  Falfhood,  and  received  into  his  Breafl  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a 
Lye?  Whilft  the  Parties  of  Men,  cram  their  Tenets  down  all 

Mens 
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Men*s  Throats,  v/.hom  tf;ev  can  get  into  thur  Power,  without 
permitting  them  to  examine  their  Truth  or  Falfhood,  and 
will  not  let  Truth  have  fair  play  in  the  World,  nor  Men  the 
Liberty  to  fearch  after  it;  Wiiat  Improvements  can  be  ex- 
pe(5led  of  this  kind  ?  What  greater  Lizht  can  be  hoped  for  in 
the  moral  S.  iences  ?  The  fubjeft  part  of  Mankind,  in  moft 
Places,  might,  infttad  thereof,  with  Mgyptian  Bondage,  ex- 
pert Egyptian  Darknefs,  were  not  the  Candle  of  the  Lord  fet 
up  by  himfelf  in  Men's  Minds,  which  it  is  impoiTible  for  the 
Breath  or  Power  of  Man  wholly  to  extinguifli, 
§.  21,  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  Knowledge, 
vi-L.  of  the  real  aSiual  Exi/ience  of  Things,  we  ,%'^'n  ^ 

have  an  intuitive  Knowledge  of  our  own  Exi/i-     ^^^j  -^^'^w^ 
,  n       ■       T^  1   J         r    1       T^    ■  n       '"''^  hu've  an  in- 

ence ;  a  demoiutrative  Knowledge  or  the  txijt-     tuitinje  K 

ence  of  a  God  ;  of  the  Exijience  of  any  thing  kdgeofouronuni 
elfe,  we  have  no  other  but  a  fenfitive  Know-  Demonjirati've, 
ledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  Oojects  of  God's;  fenji- 
prefent  to  our  Senfes.  ti'veoffamefein 

§.  22.  Our  Knowledge  being  fo  narrow,  as     °^^^^  nmgs. 
I  have  fhewed,  it  will,  perhaps,  give  us  fome         q      t 
Light   into  the  prefent  State  of  our  Minds,  if     ranee  2r eat. 
we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  fide,  and  take  a 
view  of  our  Ignorance  ;  which  being  infinitely 
larger  than  our  Knowledge,  may  ferve  much  to  the  quieting  of 
Difputes,  and  Improvement  of  ufeful  Knowledge;  if  difcover- 
ing  how  far  we  have  clear  and  diftindt  Ideas,  we  confine  our 
Thoughts  within  the  Contemplation  of  thofe  Things,  that  are 
within  the  reach  of  our  Underftandings,  and  launch  not  out 
into  that  Abyfs  of  Darknefs  ( where  we  have  not  Eyes  to  fee, 
nor  Faculties  to  perceive  any  thing,)  out  of  a  Prefumption, 
that  nothing  is  beyond  our  Comprehenfion.     But  to  be  fatisfied 
of  the  Folly  of  fuch  a  Conceit,   we  need  not  go  far.     He  that 
knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  firil  place,  that  he  need 
not  feek  long  for  Inftances  of  his  Ignorance.     The  meaneH: 
and   moft  obvious  Things  that  come  in  our  way,   have  dark 
fides,    that    the  quickeft  Sigiit  cannot   penetrate   into.     The 
cleareft  and  moft  enlarged  Underftandings  of  thinking  Men, 
find  themfelves  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs,  in  every  particle  of  Mat- 
ter.    We  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  conildcr 
the  Caufes  of  our  Ignorance,  which  from  what  has  been  faid,   I 
fuppofe,  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  thefe  three: 

Firfi,  Want  of  Ideas. 

Secondly,    Want  of  a  difcoverable  Connedion  between  the 
Ideas  we  have. 

Thirdly^  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  Ideas. 

Vo  L.  II.  N  •         ^.  z-^. 
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§.23.  Firji^  There  are  fome  Things,  and 
Firji,   One       tbofe  not  a  tew,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  for 
Caufe  of  it,  ^ivant  of  Ideas. 

rwant  of  Idea?,         ^.y^^  ^n  ^^e  fimple  Ideai  we  have,  are  con- 
eitjer   fuch   as     ^^^^j  ^^^  j  ^^^^  (hewn)  to  thofe  we  receive  from 

,-     r  I     corpf^real  Objedls   by   Senfation^    and   from   the 
ceptionot,orfuch      ^  ^       .  >  "^       ,  :i      ,  ,      ^,  •    n       £ 

as  particularly     Operations  of  our  own  Minds  as  the  Objects  ot 
'vje  haiie  not.        RepeHion.     But  how  much  thefe  few  and  nar- 
row Inlets  are  difproportionate  to  the  vaft  whole 
Extent  of  all  Beings,   will  not  be  harci  to  perfuade  thofe  who 
are  not  fo  foolifb  as  to  think  their  Span  the  Meafure  of  all 
Things.     What  other  finiple  Ideas  'tis  poflible  the  Creatures  in 
other  Parts  of  the  Univerfe  may  have,  by  the  Afliflance  of  Sen- 
fes  and  Faculties  more  or  perteder,   than  we  have,  or  different 
from  ours,    'tis  not  for  us  to  determine :  But  to  fay  or  think 
there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  'em,  is  no 
better  an  Argument,  than  if  a  blmd  A'lan  fhould  be  pofitive  in 
it,   that  there  was  no  fuch  tiling  as  Sight  and  Colours,  becaufe 
he  had  no  manner  of  Idea  of  any  fuch  thing,   nor  could  by  any 
means  frame  to  liimfelf  any  Notion  about  Seeing.     The  Igno- 
rance and  Darknefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  confines 
the  Knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  Blindnefs  of  a  Mole 
is  an  Argument  againft  the  Quick-fightednefs  of  an  Eagle.    He 
that  will  confider  the  infinite  Power,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs 
of  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  will  find  Reafon  to  think  it  was 
not  all  laid  out  upon  fo  inconfiderable,   mean  and  impotent  a 
Creature,  as  he  will  find  Man  to  be ;  who,  in  all  probability,  is 
one  of  the  loweft  of  all  intelledual  Beings.     What  Faculties 
therefore  other  Species  of  Creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the 
Nature  and  inmoft  Conflitutions  of  Things  ;  what  Ideas  they 
may  receive  of  them,  far  different  from  ours,  we  know  not. 
This  we  know,  and  certainly  find,  that  we  want  feveral  other 
Views  of  them,  befides  thofe  we  have,  to  make  Difcoveries  of 
them  more  perfedt.     And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  Ideas, 
we  can  attain  to  by  our  Faculties,  are  very  difproportionate  to 
Things  themfelves,  when  a  pofitive  clear  diftindt  one  of  Sub- 
itance  itfelf,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  concealed 
from  us,     But  want  of  Ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  Part  as  well  as 
Caufe  of  our  Ignorance,  cannot  be  defcribed.  Only  this,  I  think,  I 
may  confidently  fay  of  it,  that  the  intellectual  and  fenfible  World, 
are  in  this  perfectly  alike  ;  That  that  part,  which  we  fee  of  either 
of  them,  holds  no  Proportion  with  what  we  fee  not ;  and  whaifo- 
ever  we  can  reach  with  our  Eyes,  or  our  Thoughts  of  either  of 
them,  is  but  a  Point,  almoft  nothing  in  Comparifon  of  the  reft. 
Becaufe  of  §•    ^4*    Secondly,     Another    great    Caufe   of 

their  Remote-       Ignorance,   is  the  want  of  Ideas  we  are  capable 
nefs;  or,  rf.     As  the  want  of  Idcasy  which  our  Faculties 

arc 
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are  not  able  to  give  us,  fijuts  us  wholly  trcm  thofe  views  of 
Things  which  'tis  reafonable  to  tliink  other  Beings,  per'f^£ter 
than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know  nothing;  fothe  want  oi  Ideasy 
I  nfjw  fpeak  of,  keeps  us  in  Ignorance  of  Thing"^  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion^ 
wc  have  Ideas  ot.  B^it  tho'  we  are  not  without  Ideas  of  thefe 
primary  Qualities  of  Bodies  in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what 
is  the  particular  Bulk,  Figure  and  Motion,  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  federal 
Powers,  Efficacies  and  Ways  of  Operation,  whereby  the  Ef- 
fefts,  which  we  daily  fee,  are  produced.  Thefe  are  hid  from 
us  in  (ome  Things,  by  being  too  remote  ;  and  in  others,  by  be- 
ing too  minute.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  Diftance  of  the 
known  and  vifible  parts  of  the  World,  and  the  Reafons  we  have 
to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  Ken,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  immenfe  Univerfe,  we  fhall  then  difcover  an  huge  Abyfs 
of  Ignorance.  What  are  the  particular  Fabricks  of  the  great 
Mafles  of  Matter,  which  make  up  the  whole  ftupendous  Frame 
of  Corporeal  Beings ;  how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their 
Motion,  and  how  continued,  or  communicated  j  and  what  In- 
fluence they  have  one  upon  another,  are  Contemplations,  that 
at  firft  Glimpfe  our  Thoughts  lofe  themfelves  in.  If  we  nar- 
row our  Contemplation,  and  confine  our  Thoughts  to  this  little 
Canton,  I  mean  this  Syftem  of  our  Sun,  and  the  grofler  Maf- 
fes  of  Matter,  that  vifibly  move  about  it,  what  feveral  forts  of 
Vegetables,  Animals,  and  intelledtual  corporeal  Beings,  infi- 
nitely different  from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of  Earth,  may  there 
probably  be  in  the  other  Planets,  to  the  Knowledge  of  which, 
even  of  their  outward  Figures  and  Parts,  we  can  no  way  attain, 
whilft  we  are  confined  to  this  Earth,  there  being  no  natural 
Means,  either  by  Senfation  or  Refle£lion,  to  convey  their  cer- 
tain Ideas  into  our  Minds?  They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe 
Inlets  of  all  our  Knowledge  ;  and  what  forts  of  Furniture  and 
Inhabitants  thofe  Manfions  contain  in  them,  we  cannot  fo  much 
as  guefs,  much  lefs  have  clear  and  diftind  Ideas  of  'em. 

§.  25.   If  a  great,  nay  far  >}ie  greateft  part  of        Becaufe  of 
the  feveral  Ranks  of  Bodies  in   the  Univerfe,     ^yi^  Minute' 
efcape  our  Notice  by  their  Remotenefs,  there     refs. 
are  others  that  are  no  lefs  concealed  from  us  by 
their  Minutenefs.    Thefe  infenfible  Corpuftles,  being  the  a£live 
Parts  of  Matter,  and  the  great  Inftruments  of  Nature,  on  which 
depend  not  only  all  their  fecondary  Qualities,  but  alfo  moft  of 
their  natural  Operations,  our  want  of  precife  diftind  Ideas  of 
their  primary  Q^ialities,   keeps  us  in  an  incurable  Ignorance  of 
what  we  defire  to  know  about  tliem.     I  doubt  not  but  if  we 
could  difcover  the  Figure,  Size,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  the 
minute  Conftituent  Parts  of  any  two  Bodies,  we  fliould  know 
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without  Trial  feveral  of  their  Operations  one  upon  another,  as 
we  do  now  the  Properties  of  a  Square,  era  Triangle.  Did  we 
know  the  mechanical  Affeftions  of  the  Particles  of  Rhubarb, 
Hemlock^  Opium^  and  a  Man.,  as  a  Watchmaker  does  thofe  of 
a  Watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  Operations,  and  of  a  File 
whicii  by  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  Figure  of  any  of  the 
Wheels,  we  (hould  be  able  to  tell  beforehand,  that  Rhubarb  will 
purge,  Hemlock  kill,  and  Opium  make  a  Man  fleep,  as  well  as 
a  Watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  Paper  laid  on  the  Ba- 
lance will  keep  the  Watch  »roin  going,  till  it  be  removed  ;  or 
that  fome  fmall  part  of  it,  bemg  rubbed  by  a  File,  the  Machine 
would  quite  lofe  its  Motion,  and  the  Watch  go  no  more.  The 
diflblving  of  Silver  in  j4qua  Fortis^  and  Gold  in  Jqua  Regia, 
and  not  vice  verfoy  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to 
know,  than  it  is  to  a  Smith  to  underftand  why  the  turning  of 
one  Key  will  open  a  Lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But 
whilll  we  are  deftitute  of  Senfes  acute  enough  to  difcover  the 
minute  Patricks  of  Bodies,  and  to  give  us  Ideai  of  their  me- 
chanical AfFeiSlions,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their 
Properties  and  ways  of  Operation  j  nor  can  we  be  allured  about 
them  any  farther  than  fome  few  Trials  we  make  are  able  to 
reach.  But  whether  they  will  fuccecd  again  another  time,  we 
cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  Knowledge  of 
univerfal  Truths  concerning  natural  Bodies  ;  and  our  Reafon 
carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular  Matter  of  Faft. 
§.  26.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
HencenoSci-  how  far  foever  Humane  Induftry  may  advance 
tnce  of  Bodies.  ufeful  and  experimental  Philofophy  in  phyfual 
things^  fcientifical  will  ftill  be  out  of  our  reach  j 
becaufe  we  want  perfe6t  and  adequate  Ideas  of  thofe  very  Bo- 
dies, which  are  neareft  to  us,  and  moft  under  our  command. 
Thofe  which  we  have  ranked  into  Clafles  under  Names,  and 
we  think  ourfelves  beft  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very 
imperfeft  and  incompleat  Ideas  of.  Diftinft  Ideas  of  the  fe- 
veral forts  of  Bodies,  that  fall  under  the  Examination  of  our 
Senfes,  perhaps,  we  may  have  ;  but  adequate  Ideas^  I  fufpeft, 
we  have  not  of  any  one  amongft  them.  And  tho'  the  former 
of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for  common  Ufe  and  Difcourfe,  yet 
whilft  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  oi  fcientifical 
Knowledge  \  nor  (hall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  general,  inftru- 
ftive,  unqueftionable  Truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and 
Demonftration,  are  Things  we  muft  not,  in  thefe  Matters,  pre- 
tend to.  By  the  Colour,  Figure,  Tafte  and  Smell,  and  other 
fenfible  Qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  diftindl  Ideas  of  Sage 
and  Hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  Circle  and  a  Triangle :  But  ha- 
ving no  Ideas  of  the  particular  primary  Qualities  of  the  minute 
Parts  of  either  of  tiiefe  Plants,  nor  of  other  Bodies  which  we 
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would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  Effeds  they  will 
produce ;  nor  when  we  fee  thofe  Effects,  can  we  fo  much  as 
guefs,  much  lefs  know,  their  manner  of  Produ<ftion.  Thus 
having  no  Ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  AfFedions  of  the 
minute  Parts  of  Bodies,  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach, 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  Conftitutions,  Powers,  and  Opera- 
tions :  and  of  Bodies  more  remote,  we  are  yet  more  ignorant, 
not  knowing  fo  much  as  their  very  outward  Shapes,  or  the  fen- 
fible  and  grofler  Parts  of  their  Conftitution. 

§.  27.  This,  at  firft  Sight,  will  fliew  us  how  _^_^^^^^  ^  .  ^^ 
difproportiona'e  our  Knowledge  is  to  the  whole  spiriti. 
extent  even  of  material  Beings ;  to  which,  if 
we  add  the  Confideration  of  that  infinite  Number  of  Spirits  that 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet  more  remote  from 
our  Knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no  Cognizance,  nor  can 
frame  to  ourfelves  any  diftinci  Ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  and 
forts,  we  (hall  find  this  Caufe  of  Ignorance  conceal  from  us, 
in  an  impenetrable  Obfcurity,  almoft  the  whole  intelledual 
World  ;  a  greater  certainly,  and  more  beautiful  World  than  the 
material.  For  bating  fome  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  fuperficial  Ideas^  of  Spirit,  which  by  Refltdion  wc 
get  of  our  own,  and  fropi  thence,  the  beft  we  can  colieft,  of 
the  Father  of  all  Spirits,  the  eternal  independent  Author  of  'em 
and  U3,  and  all  Things ;  we  have  no  certain  Information,  fo 
much  as  of  the  Exiitence  of  other  Spirits,  but  by  Revelation. 
Angels  of  all  forts  are  naturally  beyond  our  Difcovery:  And  all 
thofe  Intelligences,  whereof  *tis  likely  there  are  more  Orders 
than  of  corporeal  Subftances,  are  Things  whereof  our  natural 
Faculties  give  us  no  certain  Account  at  all.  That  there  are  Minds, 
and  thinking  Beings  in  other  Men  as  well  as  himfelf,  every  Man 
has  a  Reafon,  from  their  Words  and  A6tions,  to  be  fatisficd  : 
And  the  Knowledge  of  his  own  Mind  cannot  fuffer  a  Alan, 
that  confiders,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  GOD.  But  that 
there  are  Degrees  of  Spiritual  Beings  between  us  and  the  great 
GOD,  who  is  there,  that  by  his  own  Search  and  Ability  can 
come  to  know  ?  Much  lefs  have  we  diftinft  Ideas  of  their  dif- 
ferent Natures,  Conditions,  States,  Powers,  and  feveral  Con- 
ftitutions, wherein  they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and 
from  us.  And  therefore  in  what  concerns  their  different  Spe- 
cies and  Properties,  we  are  under  an  abfolute  Ignorance. 

§.  28.  Secondly^  What  a  fmrJl  part  of  the  Sub- 
ftantial  Beings  that  arc  in    the  Univerfe,    the         Secondly^ 
want  of  Ideas  leave  open  to  our  Knowledge,  we     ^^'^"'  of  a  dlf- 
have  feen.     In  the  next  place,  another  Caufe  of    "'^jr^^/^  ^'"'- 
gnorance,  of  no  lefs  Moment,  is  a  want  of  a     jj^^^  ^ehave% 
difcmerable  Connexion  between   thofe   Ideas  we 
have.   For  wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  uncapable  of 
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tniverfal  and  certain  Knowledge ;  and  are,  as  in  the  former 
Cafe,  left  only  to  Obfervation  and  Experiment ;  which,  how 
narrow  and  confined  it  is,  how  tar  from  general  Knowledge, 
We  need  not  be  told.  I  (hall  give  feme  it-w  Inftances  of  this 
caufe  of  our  Ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  'Tise^'ident  that  the 
Bulk,  Figure  and  Motion  of  feveral  Bodies  about  us,  produce 
in  us  feveral  Senfations,  as  of  Colours,  Sounds,  TaHes,  Smells, 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  ^c.  Thefe  mechanical  Afte<Sions  of  Bo- 
dies, having  no  Affinity  at  all  with  thofe  Ideas  they  produce 
in  us,  ( there  being  no  conceivable  Connection  between  any 
impulfe  of  any  fort  of  Body,  and  any  Perception  of  a  Colour 
or  Smell,  which  we  find  in  our  Minds)  we  can  have  no  di- 
flincSt  Knowledge  of  fuch  Operations  beyond  our  Experience  ; 
and  can  reafon  no  otherwife  about  them,  than  as  EfFedls  produ- 
ced by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  Wife  Agent,  which 
pcrfe£f  ly  furpafs  our  Comprehenfions.  As  to  the  Ideas  of  feniible 
Secondary  Qualities,  which  we  have  in  our  Minds,  can  by  us 
beno  wav  deduced  from  bodily  Caufes,  nor  any  Correfpondence 
or  Connection  ue  found  between  them  and  thofe  primary  Qua- 
lities which  (Experience  fhews  us)  produce  them  in  us;  fo  on 
the  other  fide,  the  Operation  of  our  Minds  upon  our  Bodies  is 
as  unconceivable.  How  any  Thought  fliould  produce  a  Motion 
in  Body,  is  as  remote  from  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas^  as  how  any 
Body  {hould  produce  any  Thought  in  the  Mind.  That  it  is  fo, 
if  Experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  Confideration  of  the 
Things  themfelves  would  never  be  able,  in  the  leaft,  todifcover 
to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like,  though  they  have  a  conftant  and 
regular  Connexion,  in  the  ordinary  courfc  of  Things;  yet  that 
Connection  being  not  difcoverable  in  the  Ideas  themfelves, 
which  appearing  to  have  no  neceiTary  dependance  one  on  ano- 
ther, we  can  attribute  their  Connection  to  nothing  elfe,  but  the 
arbitrary  Determination  of  that  All- wife  Agent,  who  has  made 
*em  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  above 
our  weak  Underftandings  to  conceive. 

J  „  §.  29.  In  fome  of  our  Ideas  there  are  certain 

•^  '  Relations,  Habitudes  and  Connections,  fo  vifi- 
bly  included  in  the  Nature  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  'em  feparable  from  'em,  by  any  Power  whatfo- 
ever.  And  in  thefe  only,  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  uni- 
verfal  Knowledge.  Thus  the  Idea  of  a  right-lined  Triangle 
neceffarily  carries  with  it  an  Equality  of  its  Angles  to  two 
right  on  s  Nor  can  we  conceive  this  Relation,  this  Connection 
of  thefe  two  Ideas^  to  be  poflibly  mutable,  or  to'depend  un  any 
ar^!trary  Power,  which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make 
it  otherwife.  But  the  Coherence  and  Continuity  of  the  Parts 
of  Matter ;  the  Production  of  Senfation  in  us  of  Colours  and 
Sounds,  ^c.  by  Impulfe  and  Motion  j  nay,  the  original  Rules 
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and  Communication  of  Motion  being  fuch,  wherein  we  can  dil- 
cover  no  natural  Conne<flion  with  any  Ideas  we  liave,  we  can- 
not but  afcribe  'em  to  the  arbitrary  Will  and  good  Pleafure  of 
the  wife  Architc6^.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here  mention  the  Re- 
furrecf^ion  of  the  Dead,  the  future  State  of  this  Globj  of  Earth, 
and  fuch  other  Things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknowledged 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  Determination  of  a  free  Agent.  The 
Things  that,  as  far  as  our  Obfcrvation  reaches,  we  conftantly 
find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude,  do  adl  by  a  Law 
fet  'em  ;  but  yet  by  a  Law  that  we  know  not:  Whereby,  tho' 
Caufes  work  fteadily,  and  EfFecSts  conflantly  flow  from  them, 
yet  their  ConneSfions  and  Dependencies  being  not  difcovcrable  in 
our  Ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  Knowledge  of 'em. 
From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  what  a  Darknefs  we  are 
involved  in,  how  little  'tis  of  Being,  and  the  things  that  are, 
that  we  are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  (hall  do  no 
Injury  to  our  Knowledge  when  we  modeftly  think  with  our- 
felves,  that  we  are  fo  tar  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  Nature  of  the  Univerfe,  and  all  the  things,  contained  in 
it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  Philofophical  Knowledge  of  the 
Bodies  that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us :  Concerning 
their  feconJary  Qualities,  Powers  and  Operations,  we  can  have 
no  univerfal  Certainty.  Several  EfFe6ls  come  every  Day  within 
the  Notice  of  our  Senfes,  of  which  we  have  fo  far  fenfitive 
Knowledge:  But  the  Caufes,  Manner  and  Certainty  of  their 
Produdlion,  for  the  two  foregoing  Reafons,  we  muft  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  of.  In  thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular 
Experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  Fa(ft,  and  by  Analogy  to 
guefs  what  Effefts  the  like  Bodies  are,  upon  other  Trials,  like  to 
produce.  But  as  to  a  perfedliSaV/zf^  of  natural  Bodies,  (not  to  men- 
tion fpiritual  Beings)  we  are,  I  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable 
of  any  fuch  thing,  that  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  feek  after  it. 

§.  30.  Thirdly,  Where  we  have  adequate  /- 
deas,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  difcover-  Thirdly,^Mant 
able  Connexion  between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ^  tracing  our 
ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  thofe  Ideas  which 
we  have,  or  may  have;  and  for  want  ot  finding  out  thofe  inter- 
mediate Ideas,  which  may  fhew  us,  what  Habitude  oi  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  they  have  one  with  another.  And  thus 
many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  Truths,  not  out  of  any  Im- 
perfedion  of  their  Faculties,  or  Uncertainty  in  the  Things  them- 
Jelves,  but  for  want  of  Application  in  acquiring,  examining,  and 
by  due  ways  comparing  thofe  Ideas.  That  which  has  moft  con- 
tributed to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  Ideas,  and  finding  out 
their  Relations,  and  Agreements  or  Difagreements  one  with 
another,  has  been,  I  fuppofe,  the  ill  ufe  ol  If'ords.  It  '\s  im- 
pofliblc  that  Men  (hould  ever  truly  feek,  or  certainly  difcover 
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the  Agreement  or  Difagretment  of  Ideas  themfelves,  whilfl: 
their  Thoughts  flutter  ab(>ut,  or  flick  onl-  in  Sounds  of  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain  Significations.  Mathematicians abftradling  their 
Thoughts  from  Names,  and  accufl:oming  themfelves  to  fet  be- 
fore their  Minds  the  Ideas  themfelves  that  they  would  confider, 
and  not  Sounds  inftead  of  them,  have  avoided  thereby  a  great 
part  of  that  Perp'exity,  Puddering  and  Confufion,  which  has  fo 
much  hindred  Men's  Progrefs  in  other  Parts  of  Knowledge.  For 
"whilft  they  ftick  in  Words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  Sig- 
nification, the\  are  unable  to  diftinguifn  True  from  Falfe,  Cer- 
tain from  Proba'^le,  Confiftent  from  Inconfifl^ent,  in  their  own 
Opinions.  This  having  been  the  Fate  or  Misfortune  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Men  of  Letters,  the  L  creafe  brought  into  the  Stock 
of  real  Knowledge,  has  been  very  little,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Schools,  Difputes,  and  Writings,  the  World  has  t't-en  filled  with; 
whilft  otudents,  being  loft  in  the  great  Wood  ot  Words,  knew 
not  whereabout  thty  were,  how  far  their  Difcovenes  were  ad- 
vanced, or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own,  or  the  general  Stock 
of  Knowledge.  Had  Men,  in  the  Difcoverres  of  the  material, 
done  as  they  have  in  thofe  of  the  mtelledtual  World,  involved  all 
in  the  Obfcurity  oi  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  ot  talking,  Vo- 
lumes writ  of  Navigation  and  Vo\  ages,  Theories  and  Stories  of 
Zones  and  Tides,  multiplied  anu  difputed  ;  nay,  Ships  built,  and 
Fleets  fet  out,  wouKl  never  have  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the 
Line;  and  the  y/;7?//)5d?«  would  be  ftil!  as  much  unknown,  as  when 
it  was  declared  Herefv  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  having  fpo- 
ken  fufficiently  of  Words,  and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufe  that  is  com- 
monly made  of  them,  I  fhall  not  fay  any  thing  more  of  it  here, 
§  3 1.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  xht  Extent 
Extent  in  re-  ^^  ^^^  Knowledge,  in  iefpe(5t  of  tiie  feveral  forts 
fiea^of  Umnjer-     ^^  g^j^^g^  ^j^^^  ^^.^^     y^^^^  j^  another  Extent  of 

''       '  ity  in  reJpeSf  ofVniverfality,  which  will  alfo  de- 

fer ve  to  be  confidered  ;  and  in  this  regard,  our  Knowledge  fol- 
lows the  Nature  of  our  Ideas.  If  the  Ideas  are  abftrad,  whofe 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  we  perceive,  our  Knowledge  is 
univ.rlal.  For  what  is  known  of  fuch  general  Ideas,  will  be  true 
of  every  particular  thing,  in  whom  that  Eflence,  i.  e.  that  ab- 
Jira£l  Idea  is  to  Le  found;  and  what  is  once  known  of  fuch  /- 
deas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that  as  to  all  ge- 
neral Knowledge,  we  muft  fearch  and  find  it  only  in  our  own 
Minds,  and  'tis  only  the  examining  of  our  own  Ideas  that  fur- 
niiTieth  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  Efiences  of  Things, 
(that  is,  to  abjlra£i  Ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out 
by  the  Contemplation  only  of  thofe  ElTences ;  as  the  Exiftence 
of  Things  is  to  be  known  only  from  Experience.  But  having 
more  to  fay  of  this  in  the  Chapters  wiiere  I  fhall  fpeak  of  gene- 
ral and  real  Knowledge,  this  may  here  fufEce  as  to  theUniver- 
iaiiiy  of  our  Knowledge  in  general.  CHAP, 
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'  cTh  a  p.     IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  Knowlege. 

§.  I.  "TjT  Diubt  not  but  n  y  Reader  by  this  time 

I     ma V  be  apt  to  think,  t)iat  I  have  been  all         Objeftion, 

^   this  while  only  building  a  Caftle  in  the     ^'J't-^H^/'/*- 

Air:   and  be  ready  to  lay  to  me,    to  wliat  rur-     ^     /      // ; 

r      n    u     c       3  V  1    J         t  rnay  be  all  bart 

pole  all  this  btirr    Knowledge,  lay  you,  is  t>n.y     yifio„_ 

the  Percc;)tioii  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 

ment  of  our  own  Ideas:  but  who  knows  what  thnfe  Ideas  may 

be?    Is  there  any  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  Imaginations  of 

Mens  Brains  ?  Where  is  the  Head  that  has  no  Chimera's  in  it  ? 

Or  if  tiiere  be  a  fober  and  a  wife  Man,  what  difference  will 

there  be,   by  your  Rules,  between  his  Knowledge,  and  that  of 

the  moit  extravagant  Fancy  in  the  World  ?     lliey  both  have 

their  Ideas,  and  perceive   their  Agreement  and  Difagreement 

one  with  another.     If  there  be  any  difference  between  them, 

the  Advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed   Man's  fide,  as  ha- 

ing  the  more  Ideas,  and  the  more  lively:  And  fo  by  your  Rules, 

he  will  be  the  more  knowing.     If  it  be  true  that  all  Knowledge 

lies  only  in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 

of  Our  own  Ideas,  the  Vifions  of  an  Enthufiaft,  and  the  Rea- 

fonings  of  a  fober  Man  will  be  equally  certain.    'Tis  no  matter 

how  Things  are;  fo  a  Man  ob  erve  but  the  Agreement  of  his 

own  Imaginations,  and  talk  conformably.  It  is  all  Truth,  all 

Certainty.     Such  Caftles  in  the  Air,  will  be  as  fliong  Huldsof 

Truth,  as  the  Demonftrations  of  Euclid.     That  an  Harpy  is 

not  a  Centaur,  is  by  this  Way  as  certain  Knowledge,  and  as 

much  a  Truth  as  that  a  Square  is  not  a  Circle. 

But  ^  Zihat  ufe  is  all  this  fine  Kncnvledge  of  Mens  ozun  I  ma" 
ginations,  to  a  Man  that  enquires  alter  tlie  Reality  of  I  hings? 
It  matters  not  what  Mens  Fancies  are,  'cis  the  Knowledge  of 
Things  that  is  only  to  be  prized:  'tis  this  alone  gives  a  Value 
to  our  Reafonings,  and  Preference  to  one  Man's  Knowledge 
over  another's,  that  it  is  of  Things  as  they  really  a.c,  and  not 
of  Dreams  and  Fancies. 

§.  2.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  cur  Know- 
ledge of  our  Ideas  terminate  in  them,  and  reach        AnhvcT,Not 
no  farther,  where  there  is  fomething  farther  in-    /"' ^^'^"'^/^^i 
tended,  our  molt  ferious  Thoughts  will  be  of    aL-^!^' 
Jittie  more  ufe,  than  the  Reveries  of  a  crazy 
Brain;  and  the  Truths  built  thereon  of  no  more  weight,  than 
the  Difcourfes  of  a  Man,  who  fees  things  clearly  in  a  Dream, 
and  with  great  Aflurance  utters  them.     But,   I  hope,  before  I 
have  done,  to  make  it  e^'ident,   that  this  way  of  Certainty,  by 
the  Knowledge  of  our  own  Ideasy  goes  a  little  farther  than  bare 

Imagination  j 
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Imagination  ;  and,  I  believe  it  will  appear,    that  all  the  Cer- 
tainty of  general  Truth";  a  Man  has,    lies  in  nothing  elfe. 

,    r        »-  ^.  ^'Tisevident,  the  Mind  knows  not  Thinffs 

Anfwer,  Ao/     ;_"^    j-  .  i        u  .        i     l     ^i      t  °/. 

ro,^herei<iiiiS     '"^"i^'^'^'ely*    but  only  by  the  Intervention   of 

agree  Kvith  ^^^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^^^  °^  '^"'-     ^'^^  Knowledge  there- 

Ihings.  ^^^^  's  ^^'^A  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  Conformity 

between  our  Ideas  and  the  Reality  of  Tl'ings. 
But  what  Ihall  be  here  the  Criterion?  How  (hall  the  Mind, 
when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  Ideas^  know  that  they 
agree  with  Things  themfelves  ?  This  thi/  it  feems  not  to 
want  Difficulty,  yet  I  think  there  be  two  forts  of  Ideas^  that 
we  may  be  allured,  agree  with  Things. 

§.  4.  Firjl^  The  firft  are  fimple  Ideas^  which 

As,  tirjt,         fmce  the  Mind,  as  has  been  fljcwed,  can  by  no 

ellfimple  j^^^^j^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  j^^-^jf    ^^^  neceflarilv  be  the 

Iq^ts  do  J 

Produ6l  of  Things  operaringon  the  Mind  in  a  na- 
tural way,  and  producing  therein  thofe  Perceptions  which  by  the 
Wifdom  and  Will  of  our  Maker  they  are  ordained  and  adapted 
to.     From  whence  it  follows,  that  Jimple  Ideas  are  not  Fihions 
of  our  P'ancies,    but  the  natural  and   regular  Produ<Stions  of 
Things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  us;  and  fo  carry  with 
them  all  the  Conformity  which   is  intended,     or  which   our 
State   requires:    For  they  reprefent  to  us  Things  under  thofe 
Appearances  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us;  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  forts  of  particular  Subftances, 
to  difcern  the  States  they  are  in,  and  fo  to  take  'em  for  our 
Neceffities,  and  apply  them  to  our  Ufes.  Thus  the  /3'^<7of  White- 
Defs,  or  Bitternefs,  as  it  is  in  the  Mind,  exaftly  anfwering  that 
Power  which  is  in  any  Body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the 
real  Conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have,   with  Things  without 
us.     And  this  Conformity  between  our  fimple  Ideas^  and  the 
Ex'ijience  of  Things,  is  fufficient  for  real  Knowledge. 

§.  5.  Secondly^  All  our  complex  Ideas,  except 
Secondly,  All     ^j^.^jg    ^j-    SubJianceSy     being    Archetypes   of    the 
complex  idc^s,      j^j^j's  own  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  Co- 
except  op     u  -       .     ^^  thing,  nor  referred  to  the  Exiftence 

of  any  thing,  as  to  their  (Jriginals,  cannot  want 
any  Conformity  necejfary  to  real  Knoivledge.  For  that  which 
is  not  defign'd  to  reprefent  any  thing  but  itfclf,  can  never  be 
capable  of  a  wrong  Reprefentation,  nor  mi  (lead  us  from  the 
true  Apprehenficn  of  any  thing,  by  its  Diflikenefs  to  it:  and 
fuch,  excepting  thofe  of  Subllances,  are  all  our  complex  Ideas, 
Which,  s  I  have  (hewed  in  another  Place,  are  Combinations  of 
Jdeas^  which  the  Mind  by  its  free  Choice,  puts  together,  with- 
out confidering  any  Connediion  they  have  in  Nature.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  in  all  thefe  forts  the  Ideas  themfelves  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  JrchetypeSi   and  Things  no  otherwife  regarded 

but 
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but  as  they  are  conformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  b^ 
infalhbly  certain,  that  all  the  Knowledge  we  attain  concerning 
thefe  Ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  Things  themfelves.  Becaufein  all 
our  Thoughts, Reafonings,  and  Difcourfes  of  this  kind,  we  intend 
Things  no  farther,  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our  Ideas.  So 
that  in  thefe  we  cannot  mifs  of  a  certain  and  undoubted  Reality. 

§.  6.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  eafiiv  grant- 
ed, that  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  Mathemati-         Hence  the 
cal  Truths^  is  not  only  certain,  but  real  Know-     Reality  of  Mor 
ledge ;  and  not  the  bare  empty  Vifion  of  vain     thematkal 
infignificant  Chimera^ s  of  the  Brain  :  and  yet,  if    Knowledge. 
we  will  confider,  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  only  of 
our  own  Ideas.     The  Mathematician  confiders  the  Truth  and 
Properties  belonging  to  a  Redlangle  or  Circle,  only  as  they  are 
in  Idea  in  his  own  Mind.     For  'tis  poflible  he  never  found  either 
of  'em  exifting  mathematically,  /.  e.  precifely  true  in   his  Life. 
But  yet  the  Knowledge  he  has  of  any  Truths  or  Properties  be- 
longing  to  a  Circle,  or  any  other  mathematical   Figure,  arc 
neverthek-fs  true  and  certain,   even  of  real  Things  exiftino-:  be- 
caufe  real  Things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be 
meant  by  any  fuch  Propofitions,  than  as  Things  really  agree  to 
thofe  Archetypes  in  his  Mind,     It  is  true  of  the  Idea  of  a  Triangle^ 
that  its  three  Angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones?     It  is  true 
alfo  0*1  a  Triangle,  wherever  it  really  exifts.     Whatever  other 
Figure  exills,   chat  it  is  notexa(St!y  anfwerable  to  that  Idea  of  a 
^triangle  in  his  Mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  Propofi- 
tion.     And  therefore  he  is  certain  all  his  Knowledge  concerning 
fuch  Ideas,  is  real  Knowledge;  becaufe  intending  Things  no 
farther  than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  Ideas,  he  is  fure  what 
he  knows  concerning  thofe  Figures,    w/.en  they  have  barely 
«n  ideal  Exijience  in  his  Mind,  will  hold  true  of  them  alfo 
when  they  have  a  real   Exiftence  in  Matter;  his  Confidera- 
tion    being   barely  of  thofe   Figures,    which    are   the   fame, 
wherever,  or  however  they  exilt. 

§.  7.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  Know-  And  of  Moral, 
ledge  is  as  capable  of  real  Certainty,  as  Mathe- 
maticks.  For  Certainty  being  but  the  Perception  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  our  Ideas;  and  Demonftration  no- 
thing but  the  Perception  of  fuch  Agreement,  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  other  Ideas,  or  Mediums;  our  moral  Ideas,  as  well 
as  mathematical,  bemg  Archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  adequate, 
and  complete  Ideas ;  all  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  which 
we  {hall  find  in  them,  will  produce  real  Knowledge,  as  well 
as  in  Mathematical  Figures. 

§.  8.  For  the  attaining  of  Knowledge  and  Cer-        Exijience  not 
tainty,   it  is  requifite  that  we  have  determined     required  to 
Ideas:  aud  to  make  our  Knowledge  rtal^  it  is    ^^^ ''  '''^'* 

requifitCy 
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reqiiifite  that  the  Ideas  anfwer  their  Archetypes.  Nor  let  it  be 
vvondertd,  that  1  place  the  Certainty  of  our  Knowledee  in  the 
Confideration  of  our  Ideas^  with  fo  little  Care  and  Regard  (as 
it  may  (eem)  to  the  real  Exigence  of  Things:  Since  moft  of 
thofe  Dilcourfes,  which  take  up  the  Thcmghts,  and  engage  the 
Difputes  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  en- 
quire after  Truth  and  Certainty,  will,  I  prefume,  upon  Exa- 
mination, be  found  to  be  general  Propofitions,  arid  Notions  in 
whicii  Exifience  is  not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  Difcourfes  of 
the  Mathematicians,  about  the  fquaring  of  a  Circle,  conick 
SeiStions,  or  any  other  part  of  Mathematicks,  concern  not  the 
E.\if!cnce  of  any  of  thofe  Figures,  hut  their  Dtmonflrations, 
which  depend  on  their  Ideas^  are  the  fame,  whether  there  be 
any  Square  or  Circle  exiiling  in  the  World,  or  no.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  wor^/ Difcourfes  abftrafts 
from  tiie  Lives  of  Men,  and  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  Virtues  in 
the  World,  whereof  they  treat :  nor  are  TuHy's  Offices  lefs  true, 
becaufe  there  is  no  Body  in  the  World  that  exadly  prf^ifes 
his  Rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  Pattern  of  a  virtuous  Man,  which 
he  has  given  us,  and  which  exifled  no  where,  when  he  writ, 
but  in  Idea.  If  it  be  true  in  Speculation,  i.  e.  in  Idea^  that  Mur- 
der defewes  Deaths  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  Reality  of  any  Ac- 
tion tliat  exifts  conformable  to  that  Idea  of  Murder.  As  for 
other  Actions,  the  Truth  of  that  Propofition  concerns  them  not. 
And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  Species  of  Things,  which  have  no 
other  Effcnce,  but  thofe  Ideas  which  are  in  the  Minds  of  Men. 
§.  9.  But  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if  moral 
Nor  nuill  it  Knowledge  be  placed  in  the  Contemplation  of 
le  lefs  true  or  qu^  q^^  moral  Ideas^  and  thofe  as  other  Modes, 
certain,  becaufe  ^g  ^f  qj,j.  q^j^  making,  What  ftrange  Notions 
»W  Ideas  are  ^jjj  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Juftice  and  Temperance  ?  What 
ef  eur  ovjfi  ma-      r^      r  r  c\7-^  j  \t-  c 

i-  ,  „^       Contuiion  of  Virtues  and  Vices,  it  everv  one  may 

ktfi^    una    tia-  ,  '  ^ 

„il„a.  make  what  Ideas  of  them  he  pleafes  ?   No  Con- 

fufion  nor  Diforder  in  the  Things  themfelves,  nor 
the  Reafonings  about  them;  no  more  than  (in  Mathematicks) 
there  would  be  a  Diihirbance  in  the  Demonftration,  or  a  change 
in  the  Properties  of  Figures,  and  their  Relations  one  to  ano- 
ther, if  a  Man  fhould  make  a  Triangle  with  four  Corners,  or  a 
Trapezium  with  four  right  Angles;  that  is,  in  plain  Englijh, 
change  the  Names  of  the  Figures,  and  call  that  by  one  Name, 
which  Mathematicians  called  ordinarily  by  another.  For  let  a 
Man  make  to  himfeif,  the  Idea  of  a  Figure  with  three  Angles, 
whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  pleafe  Equila- 
ierum  or  Trapcziu?n,  or  any  thing  eiie,  the  Properties  of,  and 
Demunftrations  about  that  Idea,  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  cal- 
ed  it  a  ReSiangular  Triangle.  I  confefs,  the  Change  of  th« 
Na.Tie,  by  the  Impropriety  of  Speech,  will  at  firft  dilturb  him, 

who 
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who  knows  not  what  Idea  it  ftands  for:  But  as  foon  as  the  Fi- 
gure is  drawn,  the  Confequences  and  Demonrtration  are  plain 
and  clear.  Juft  the  fame  is  it  in  7mral  Knowledge,  let  a 
Man  have  the  Idea  of  taking  from  others,  without  their  Con- 
fent,  what  their  honeft  Induftry  has  pofleffed  them  of,  and 
call  this  Jujiice^  if  he  pleafe.  He  that  takes  the  Name  here 
without  the  Idea  put  to  it,  will  be  miftaken,  by  joining  ano- 
ther Idea  of  his  own  to  that  Name :  But  ftrip  the  Idea  of  that 
Name,  or  take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  Speaker's  Mind,  and  the 
fame  Things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  Injujiice.  In- 
deed, wrong  Names  in  moral  Difcourfes,  breed  ufually  more 
diforder,  becaufe  they  arc  not  fo  eafily  rectified  as  in  Mathe- 
ma  icks,  where  the  Figure  once  drawn  and  feen,  makes  the 
Name  u'elefs  and  of  no  Force.  For  what  need  of  a  Sign,  when 
the  thing  fignified  is  prefent  and  in  view  ?  But  in  moral  Names, 
that  cannot  be  fo  eafily  and  fhortly  done,  becaufe  of  the  many 
Decompofitions  that  go  to  the  making  up  the  complex  Ideas  of 
thofe  Modes.  But  yet  for  all  this,  mifcoUing  of  any  of  thofe 
Ideasy  contrary  to  the  ufual  Signification  of  the  Words  of  that 
Language,  hinders  not,  but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  de- 
monftrative  Knowledge  of  their  feveral  Agreementsand  Difagree- 
ments,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  Mathematicks,  keep  to  the  fame 
precife  Ideas^  and  trace  them  in  their  feveral  Relations  one  to 
another,  without  being  led  away  by  their  Names.  If  we  but 
feparate  the  Idea  under  Confideration  from  the  Sign  that  (lands 
for  it,  our  Knowledge  goes  equally  on  in  the  Difcovery  of  real 
Truth  and  Certainty,  whatever  Sounds  we  make  ufe  of. 

§.  10.  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  Notice 
of.  That  where  GOD  or  any  other  Law-maker,         Mif-naming 
hath  defined  any  Moral  Names,  there  they  have     ct"Xrl/b 
made  the  ElTence  of  that  Species  to  which  that      r/'^  ^'^^  yoj     e 
Name  belongs ;  and  there  it  is  not  fafe  to  apply 
or  ufe  them  otherwife ;  But  in  other  Cafes  'tis  bare  Impropriety 
of  Speech  to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the 
Country.     But  yet  even  this  too  diflurbs  not  the  Certainty  of 
that  Knowledge,  which  is  ftill  to  be  had  by  a  due  Contem- 
plation and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named  Ideas. 

§.  II.  Thirdly^  There  is  another  fort  of  cam- 
plex  Ideas,    which  being  referred  to  Archetypes        l^^^^ofSuh- 
without  us,  may  differ  from  them,  and  foour    ^^I'^^^'^dct ■ 
Knowledge  about  them,    may  come  fhort  of       ,'j    ^'  ' 
being  real.     Such  are  our  Ideas  of  Suhflances, 
which  confifting  of   a  CollecSlion  of   fimple  Ideas^    fuppofed 
taken  from  the  Works  of  Nature,  may  yet  vary  from  them, 
by  having  more  or  different  Ideas  united  in  them,  than  are 
to  be  found  united  in  the  Things  themfelves :  From  whence 

it 
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it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  may  and  often  do  fail  of  being  ex- 
adly  conformable  to  Things  themielves. 

So  far  as  they  §•  '2.  I  fay  then,  that  to  have  Ideas  of  Suh- 
agree  ^ith  Jlances^  which  by  L'cing  conformable  to  Things, 
tbofe,/ofarour  may  afford  us  real  Knowledge,  it  is  not  enough, 
Knovjledge  con-  as  in  Modes,  to  pui  together  fuch  Ideas  as  have 
cerningthemis  no  Incunfiitence,  tho'  they  did  never  before 
'■**^-  fo  exift.  V.  g.   The  Ideas  of  Sacrilege  or  Per- 

jury,  Iffc.  were  as  real  and  true  Ideas  before,  as  after  the  Exift- 
cnce  of  any  fuch  Fa6t.  But  our  Ideas  of  Subjiances  being  fup- 
pofed  Copies,  and  referred  to  Archetypes  without  us,  muft  ftill 
be  taken  from  fomethipg  that  does  or  has  exifted ;  they  muft 
not  confift  of  Ideas  put  together  at  the  pleafure  of  our  Thoughts, 
without  any  real  Pattern  they  were  taken  from,  tho'  we  can 
perceive  no  Inconfiftence  in  fuch  a  Combination.  The  Reafon 
whereof  is,  becaufe  we  knowing  not  what  real  Conftitution  it 
is  of  Subftances,  whereon  our  fimple  Ideas  depend,  and  which 
really  is  the  caufe  of  the  flricS  Union  of  fome  of  them  one  with 
another,  and  the  Exclufion  of  others;  there  are  very  few  of 
them  that  we  can  be  fure  are,  or  are  not  inconfiftent  in  Nature, 
any  farther,  than  Experience  and  fenfible  Obfervation  reach. 
Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  Reality  of  our  Knowledge  con- 
cerning Sub/lances,  that  all  our  complex  Ideas  of  them  muft  be 
fuch  and  fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones,  as 
have  been  difcovered  to  co-exift  in  Nature.  And  our  Ideas  be- 
ing thus  true,  tho'  not,  perhaps,  very  txz&.  Copies,  are  yet  the 
Subjedls  of  real  ( as  far  as  we  have  any )  Knowledge  of  them. 
Which  (as  has  been  already  fhewn)  will  not  be  found  to  reach 
very  far:  But  fo  far  as  it  does,  it  will  ftill  be  real  Knowledge. 
Whatever  Ideas  we  have,  the  Agreement  we  find  they  have  with 
others,  will  ftill  be  Knowledge.  If  thofe  Ideas  be  abftradl,  it 
will  be  general  Knowledge.  But  to  make  it  r^o/ concerning  Sub- 
ftances, the  Ideas  muft  be  taken  from  the  real  Exiftence  of 
Things.  Whatever  fimple  Ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exift  in 
any  Subftance,  tliefe  we  may  with  Confidence  join  together  a- 
gain,  and  fo  makeabilracft  Ideas  of  Subftances.  For  whatever 
have  once  had  an  Union  in  Nature,  may  be  united  again. 

§.  13.  This,  if  we  rightly  confider. 

In  our  Enquiries  about  and  confine  not  our  Thoughts  and  ab- 
Subjiances,  ive  muft  con-  ^^^Q^  j^^^^  jq  Names,  as  if  there  were, 
/^.r  Ideas,  and  not  con-  ^^  ^^^,j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  r^^^  ^f  T\{^x^gs, 
fine ourlhougbts to Jyames       ,  1^1  >  -vt  u   j      1       j 

"1..  cv,.,;.,  A  v,*./;^  /;* ..  *  than  what  known  Names  had  already 
or  opecies  Juppojeajet  out      ,  .      ,  ,  •  r 

h  Names.  determined,    and  as  it  were   fet   out, 

"We  ihould  think  of  Things  with  greater 
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Freedom  and  lefs  Confufion,  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would 
poflibly  be  thought  a  bold  Paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous 
Falfliood,  if  I  ftiould  fay,  that  fome  Changelings^  who  have 
lived  forty  Years  together,  without  any  Appearance  of  Rca- 
fon,  are  fomething  between  a  Man  and  a  Bcafl:  Which  Pre- 
judice is  founded  upon  nothing  elfe  but  a  falfe  Suppofition, 
that  thefe  two  Names,  Man  and  Beajl^  ftand  for  diftindt  Spe- 
cies fo  fet  out  by  real  Eflences,  that  there  can  come  no  other 
Species  between  them:  Whereas  if  we  will  abftra(fl:  from  thofe 
Names,  and  the  Suppofition  of  fuch  fpecifick  Eflences  made 
by  Nature,  wherein  all  Things  of  the  fame  Denominations  did 
exaflly  and  equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  thefe  Eflences,  wherein  all  Things,  as 
in  Molds,  were  caft  and  formed,  we  (hould  find  that  the  Idea 
of  the  Shape,  Motion,  and  Life  of  a  Man,  without  Reafon, 
is  as  much  a  diftindt  Idea,  and  makes  as  much  a  diflindt  fort 
of  Things  from  Man  and  Beafl:,  as  the  Idea  of  the  Shape  of 
an  Jfs  with  Reafon,  would  be  diff^erent  from  either  that  of 
Man  or  Beaft,  and  be  a  Species  of  an  Animal  between,  or  di- 
ftind  from  both. 

§.  1 4.  Here  every  Body  will  be  ready  to  aflc, 
If  Changelings  may  be  fuppofed  fomething  be-         Obiedion 
tween  Man  and  Beafl: ;  pray  what  are  they  ?  I  an-     again/}  a 
fwer,  Changelings,  which  is  as  good  a  Word  to     Changelings  he- 
fignify  fomething  different  from  the  Signification     ing  fomething 
of   MAN  ox  BEAST,   as  the  Names  Man     bet-jjeen  a  Man 
and    Beaft  are  to  have  Significations  different     <ind  BeaJ},  an- 
one  from  the  other.       This,    well  confidered,    f^^^^^- 
would  refolve  this  Matter,  and  fhew  my  Mean- 
ing without  any  more  ado.     But  I  am  not  fo  unacquainted  with 
the  Zeal  of  fome  Men,  which  enables  them  to  fpin  Confequen- 
ces,  and  to  fee  Religion  threatned,  whenever  any  one  ventures 
to  quit  their  Forms  of  Speaking,  as  not  to  forefee  what  Names 
fuch  a  Propofition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with  :  And  with- 
out doubt  it  will  be  afked.  If  Changelings  are  fomething  between 
Man  and  Beaft,  what  will  become  of  them  in  the  other  World  ? 
To  which  I  anfwer,  i.  It  concerns  me  not  to  know  or  enquire. 
To  their  own  Mafter  they  ftand  or  fall.     It  will  make  their 
State  neither  better  nor  worfe,  whether  we  determine  any  tiding 
of  it  or  no.     They  are  in  the  Hands  of  a  faithful  Creator,  and 
a  bountiful  Father,  who  difpofes  not  of  his  Creatures  according 
to  our  narrow  Thoughts  or  Opinions,   nor  diftinguiihes  them 
according  to  Names  and  Species  of  our  Contrivance.     And  we 
that  know  fo  little  of  this  prefent  World  we  are  in,  may  I 
think,  content  ourfelves  without  being  peremptory  in  defining 

the 
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the  different  States,  which  Creatures  (hall  come  into  when  they 
go  off  this  Stage.  It  may  fuffice  us,  tiiat  he  hath  made 
known  to  all  thofe,  who  are  capable  of  Inltruc^ion,  Dif- 
courfe,  and  Reafoning,  that  they  Ihall  come  to  an  Account, 
and  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  tl)is  Body. 

§.  15.  But,  Secondly,  I  anfwer.  The  force  of  thefe  Mens 
Qucftion,  ( viz.  will  you  deprive  Changelings  of  a  future 
State?  )  is  founded  on  one  of  thefe  two  Suppofitions,  which 
are  both  falfe.  The  firft  is,  that  all  Things  that  have  the  out- 
ward Shape  and  Appearance  of  a  Man,  muft  neceffary  be 
defigned  to  an  Immortal  future  Being  after  this  Life.  Or, 
fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  humane  Birth,  muft  be  fo. 
Take  away  thefe  Imaginations,  and  fuch  Queftions  will  be 
groundlefs  and  ridiculous.  I  dcfire  then  thofe,  who  think 
there  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  Difference  between  them- 
felves  and  Changelings,  the  Effence  in  both  being  exaftly  the 
fame,  to  confider,  whether  they  can  imagine  Immortality  an- 
nexed to  any  outward  Shape  of  the  Body ;  the  very  propofing 
it,  is,  I  fuppofe,  enough  to  make  them  difown  it.  No  one 
yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  foever  immerfed  in  Mat- 
ter, allowed  that  Excellency  to  any  Figure  of  the  grofs  fenfible 
outward  Parts,  as  to  affirm  eternal  Life  due  to  it,  or  a  ne- 
ceffary confequence  of  it ;  or  that  any  Mafs  of  Matter  Ihould, 
after  its  Diilblution  here,  be  again  reftored  hereafter  to  an 
everlafting  State  of  Senfe,  Perception  and  Knowledge,  only 
becaufe  it  was  molded  into  this  or  that  Figure,  and  had  fuch  a 
particular  frame  of  its  vifible  Parts.  Such  an  Opinion  as  this, 
placing  Immortality  in  a  certain  fuperficial  Figure,  turns  out 
of  Doors  all  Confideration  of  Soul  or  Spirit,  upon  whofe  Ac- 
count alone  fome  corporeal  Beings  have  hitherto  been  concluded 
immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the  out- 
fide,  than  infide  of  Things;  to  place  the  Excellency  of  a  Man, 
more  in  the  external  (liape  of  his  Body,  than  internal  Per- 
fedtions  of  his  Soul ;  which  is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the 
great  and  ineftimable  Advantage  of  Immortality  and  Life 
Everlafting,  which  he  has  above  other  material  Beings,  to  an- 
nex it,  I  fay,  to  the  Cut  of  his  Beard,  or  the  Fafhion  of  his 
Coat. .  For  this  or  that  outward  Make  of  our  Bodies  no  more 
carries  with  it  the  Hopes  of  an  eternal  Duration,  than  the 
F'afliion  of  a  Man's  Suit  gives  him  reafonable  grounds  to  ima- 
gine it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  immor- 
tal. 'Twill  perhaps  be  faid,  that  no  Body  thinks  that  the 
Shape  makes  any  thing  immortal,  but  it  is  the  Shape  is 
the  Sign  of  a  rational  Soul  within,  which  is  immortal.     I 
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wonder  who  made  it  the  Sign  of  any  iuch  Thing:  for  barely 
faying  it,  will  not  make  it  fo.  It  would  require  fome  Proofs 
to  perfuade  one  of  it.  No  Figure  that  I  know  fpeaks  any 
fuch  Language.  For  it  may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that 
the  dead  Body  of  a  Man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more 
Appearance  or  A<Etion  of  Life  than  there  is  in  a  Statue,  has 
yet  neverthelefs  a  living  Soul  in  it,  becaufe  of  its  Shape  ;  as 
that  there  is  a  rational  Soul  in  a  Changeling,  becaufe  he  has 
the  Outfide  of  a  rational  Creature,  when  his  Actions  carry 
far  lefs  Marks  of  Reafon  with  them,  in  the  whole  Courfe  of 
his  Life,  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  Beaft. 

§   16.  But 'tis  the  IfTue  of  rational  Parents,  and       M  nffe  s 
mull  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational 
Soul.  I  know  not  by  what  Logick  you  muftfo conclude.  lam 
fure  this  is  a  Conclufion  that  Men  no  where  allow  of.    For  if 
they  did,  they  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do, 
to  deftroy  ill- formed  and  mif-lhaped  Productions.     Ay,  but 
thefe  are  Monjiers.    Let  them  be  fo;  What  will  your  drivel- 
ing, unintelligent,  intractable  Changeling  be  ?  Shall  a  Defeat 
in  the  Body  make  a  Monfter\  a  Defedt  m  the  Mmd,  (the  far 
more  Noble,  and  in  the  common  Phrafe,  the  far  more  ElTen- 
tial  Part)  not?  Shall  the  want  of  a  Nofe,  or  a  Neck,  make  a 
AdonJleVy  and  put  fuch  Ilfue  out  of  the  Rank  of  Men  \   the 
want  of  Reafon  and  Underftanding,  not?  This  is  to  bring  all 
back  again  to  what  was  exploded  juft  now :  This  is  to  place  all 
in  the  Shape,  and  to  take  the  Meafure  of  a  Man  only  by  his 
Outfide.  To  {hew  that  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  Rea- 
foning  in  this  Matter,  People  do  lay  the  whole  Strefs  on  the 
Figure,  and  refolve  the  whole  Eflence  of  the  Species  of  Man 
(as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  Shape,  how  unreafonable 
foever  it  be,  and  how  much  foever  they  difown  it,  we  need 
but  trace  their  Thoughts  and  Practice  a  little  farther,  and  then 
it  will  plainly  appear.    The  well  ftiaped  Changeling  is  a  Man, 
has  a  rational  Soul,  though  it  appear  not ;  this  is  part  doubt, 
fay  you.     Make  the  Ears  a  little  longer,  and  more  pointed, 
and  the  Nofe  a  little  flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  be- 
gin to  boggle :    Make  the  Face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and 
longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  ftand  :    Add  ftill  more  and 
more  of  the  Likenefs  of  a  Brute  to  it,  and  let  the  Head  be 
perfectly  that  of  fome  other  Animal,   then  prefently  'tis  a 
M-onJier  ;  and  'tis  Demonftration  with  you  that  it  hath  no 
rational  Soul,  and  muft  be  deftroyed.     Where  now  ( I  afk) 
fliall   be  the  juft  Meafure   of  the  utmoft   Bounds   of    that 
Shape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  Soul  ?  For  fince  there 
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have  been  Htmane  Foetus's  produced,  half  Beaft,  and  half 
JVIan  ;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part  t'other;  and 
fo  it  is  poflible  they  may  be  in  all  the  Variety  of  Approaches 
to  the  one  or  the  other  Shape,  and  may  have  feveral  Degrees 
of  Mixture  of  the  Likenefs  of  a  Man,  or  a  Brute,  I  would 
gladly  know  what  are  tl:iore  precife  Lineaments,  which  ac- 
cording to  this  Hypothefis,  are,  or  are  not  capable  of  a  ra- 
tional Soul  to  be  joined  to  them.  What  fort  of  Outfide  is 
the  certain  Sign  that  there  is,  or  is  not  fuch  an  Inhabitant 
within  ?  For  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  Man: 
and  fliall  always,  I  fear,  do  fo,  as  long  as  we  give  ourfelves 
up  to  certain  Sounds,  and  tiie  Imaginations  of  fettled  and 
fixed  Species  in  Nature,  we  know  not  what.  But  after  all, 
I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  that  thofe  who  think  they  have 
anfwered  the  Difiicuky,  by  telling  us,  that  a  mif-ftiaped 
Fcetus  is  a  Monjlcr^  run  into  the  fame  Fault  they  are  arguing 
againft,  by  conftituting  a  Species  between  Man  and  Beaf}. 
For  what  elfe,  I  pray,  is  their  Monfter  in  the  Cafe,  (if  the 
Word  Monjhr  fignifies  any  thing  at  all)  but  fomething  nei- 
ther Man  nor  Beaft,  but  partaking  fomewhat  of  either  ? 
And  juft  fo  is  the  Changeling  before- mentioned.  So  neceflary 
is  it  to  quit  the  common  Notion  of  Species  and  Eflences,  if 
•we  will  truly  look  into  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  examine 
them,  by  what  our  Faculties  can  difcover  in  them  as  they  ex- 
ift,  and  not  by  groundlefs  Fancies  that  have  been  taken  up 
about  them. 

§.  17.  I  have  mentioned  this  here,  becaufe 
Words  and      I  think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  Words 
Species.  and  Species^  in  the  ordinary  Notions  which  we 

have  been  ufed  to  of  them,  impofe  not  upon 
us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  Obflacle 
to  our  clear  and  diftindt  Knowledge,  efpecially  in  reference 
to  Subftances ;  and  from  thence  has  arofe  a  great  part  of  the 
Difficulties  about  Truth  and  Certainty.  Would  we  accuf- 
tom  ourfelves  to  feparate  our  Contemplations  and  Reafonings 
from  Words,  we  might,  in  a  great  Meafure,  remedy  this 
Inconvenience  within  our  own  Thoughts.  But  yet  it  would 
ftill  difturb  us  in  our  Difcourfe  with  others,  as  long  as  we  re- 
tained the  Opinion,  that  Species  and  their  Eflences  were  any- 
thing elfe  but  our  abftradt  Ideas  (fuch  as  they  are)  with 
Names  annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  Signs  of  them. 


§.!«. 
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^.  1 8.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  Agreement 
cr  l^ifagreement  of  any  of  our  Ideas,  there  is        Recapiiula- 
certain  Knowledge :   And  wherever   we  are     tion. 
fure  thofe  Ideas  agree   with   the  Reality  of 
Things,  there  is  certain  real  Knowledge.     Of  which  Agree- 
ment of  our  Ideas  with  the  Reality  of  Things,  having  here 
given  the  Marks,  I  think  I  have  ihewn  wherein  it  is,  that 
Certainty,  real  Certainty,  confifts.      Which  whatever  it  was 
to  others,  was,  I  confefs,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  De- 
fiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  Truth  in  General 

§.  I.  "ITT"  H  A  T  is  Truth,  was  an  Enquiry 

VV  many  Ages  fmce ;  and  it  being  .  ^^'  Truth 
that  which  all  Mankind  either  do,  or  pretend  "' 
to  fearch  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to 
examine  wherein  it  confifts ;  and  fo  acquaint  ourfelves  with 
the  Nature  of  it,  as  to  obferve  how  the  Miijd  diftinguifhes  it 
from  Fahhood. 

§.  2.  Truth  then  feems  to  me,  in  the  proper 
import  of  the  Word,  to  fignify  nothing  but  the        j  f.^  j^f  • -^^ 
joining  and  feparating  of  Signs,  as  the  Things     i„g  or  fepara- 
fignified  by  them,  do  agree  or  difagree  one  with     ting  of  Signs  i 
another.      Th^  joining  or  feparating  of  Signs     i    e    Ideas  or 
here  meant,  is  what  by  anotiier  Name  we  call     ^ords. 
Propofition.    So  that  Truth  properly  belongs 
only  to  Propofitions  :  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  viz.  Men- 
tal and  Veroal ;  as  there  are  two  forts  of  Signs  commonly 
made  ufe  of,  viz.   Ideas  and  Words. 

§.  3.  To  form  a  clear  Notion  of  Truth,  it  is 
very  neceflarv  to  confider  Truth  of  Thought,         ^^hich  make 
and  Truth  of  VVords,  diftmaiy  one  from  ano-     £7^//%^""' 
ther :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them      .^     ropojt- 
afunder :  Becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating 
of  Mental  Propofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  Words;  and  then  the 
Inftances  given  of  Mental  Propofitions,  ceafe  immediately  to 
ke  barely  Mental,  and  become  PWbal.    fgr  a  mental  Propo- 
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fition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  Confideration  of  the  Ideas^  as 
they  are  in  our  Minds  ftripped  of  Names,  they  lofe  the  Na- 
ture of  purely  mental  PropofiUons^  as  foon  as  they  are  put  in- 
to Words. 

§.  4.  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder 
Mental  Pro-     f^  fyg^t  ^y-  mevtal  and  verbal  Prcpcfitions  fepa- 

f'^'t  ^^t  d  f  Thinking  and  Reafonings  within  themfelves, 
make  ufe  of  Words  inftcaU  of  Ideas^  at  leaft 
when  the  Subject  of  their  Meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
Ideas.  Whicli  is  a  great  Evidence  of  the  Imperfedion  and 
Uncertainty  of  our  Ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if  attentively 
made  ufe  of,  ferve  for  a  mark  to  fhew  us,  what  are  thofe 
Tl^ngs,  we  have  clear  and  perfect  eftablifl  ed  Ideas  of,  and 
what  not.  For  if  we  will  curioufly  obferve  the  way  our  Mind 
takes  in  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  wefhallfind,  I  fuppofe,  that 
when  we  make  any  Piopofitions  within  our  own  Thoughts, 
about  White  or  Blacky  Sweet  or  Bitter,  a  Triangle  or  a  Cir- 
cle^ we  can  and  often  do  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  them- 
felves, without  reflecting  on  the  Names.  But  when  we  would 
confider,  or  make  Propofitions  about  the  more  complex  Ideas^ 
as  of  a  Man,  Vitriol,  Fortitude,  Glory,  we  ufually  put  the  Name 
for  the  Idea :  Becaufe  the  Ideas  thefe  Names  Hand  for,  being 
for  the  mofl  part  imperfedl,  confufed,  and  undetermined,  we 
refle£l  on  the  Names  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  more  clear, 
certain  and  diftindl,  and  readier  occur  to  our  Thoughts  than 
the  pure  Ideas ;  and  fo  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  Words  inftead  of 
the  Ideas  themfelves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  rea- 
fon  within  ourfelves,  and  make  tacit  mental  Propofitions.  In 
Suhjiances,  as  has  been  already  noted,  this  isoccafioned  by  the 
Imperfedlion  of  our  Ideas ;  we  making  the  Name  ftand  for 
the  real  EfTence,  of  which  we  have  no  Idea  at  all.  In  Modes, 
it  is  occafioned  by  the  great  Number  of  fimple  Ideas,  that  go 
to  the  making  them  up.  For  many  of  them  being  compounded, 
the  Name  occurs  much  eafier  than  the  complex  Idea  itfelf, 
which  requires  Time  and  Attention  to  be  recolledled,  and  ex- 
a(5lly  reprefented  to  the  Mind,  even  in  thofe  Men  who  have 
formerly  been  at  the  Pains  to  do  it  j  and  is  utterly  impoflibleto 
be  done  by  thofe,  who  though  they  have  ready  in  their  Me- 
mory the  greatelt  part  of  the  common  Words  of  their  Lan- 
guage, yet  perhaps,  never  troubled  themfelves  in  all  their  Lives, 
to  confider  what  precife  Ideas  the  mofl  of  them  flood  for.  Some 
confufed  or  obfcure  Notions  have  ferved  their  turns ;  and  many 
who  talk  very  much  of  Religion  and  Confciencey  of  Church  and 
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Faith^  of  Power  and  Rights  of  ObJlruSfions  and  Humours, 
Melancholy  and  Choler,  would,  perhaps,  have  little  left  in 
their  Thoughts  and  Meditadons,  if  one  fhould  defire  them 
to  think  only  of  the  Things  themfelvcs,  and  lay  by  thofe 
Words,  with  which  they  fo  often  confound  others,  and  not 
feldom  themfelves  alfo. 

§.  5.  But  to  return  to  the  Consideration  of 
Truth,   We  muft,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of        ^"»g  ««- 
Propofitions,  that  we  are  capable  of  making.     *r'''S  °^^  '^* 

Flrfi,  Mental,  wherein  the  Ideas  m  our  Un-    f  j^'^^f  ij^f'" , 
derftandings  are  without  the  ufe  of  Words  put     Tn;;tjZ,utWa  dt  ' 
together  or  fepar ate d  by  the  Mind,  perceiving 
or  judging  of  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement. 

Secondly,  Vei'bal  Propofttions,  which  are  J  Fords,  the  Signs  of 
our  Ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  Affirmative  or  Negative 
Sentences.  By  which  way  of  affirming  or  denying,  thefe 
Signs  made  by  Sounds,  are  as  it  were  put  together  or  fepara- 
ted one  from  another.  So  that  Propofition  confifts  in  joining, 
or  feparating  Signs,  and  Truth  confifts  in  the  putting  together, 
or  feparating  thofe  Signs,  according  as  the  Things,  which 
they  ftand  for,  agree  or  difagree. 

§.  6.  Every  one's  Experience  will  fatisfy  him, 
that  the  Mind,  either  by  perceiving  or  fuppofing     J^^"  mentm 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any  of  its     ^^°P°fi*^°»^ 
Ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itfelf  put  them  into     cr^  .»        j 
a  kind  of  Propofition  affirmative  or  negative,     ivhennjerbal. 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprels  by  the 
Terms  Putting  together  and  Separating.   But  this  A<5tIon  of  the 
Mind,  which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  Thinking  and  Reafoning 
Man,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  by  refleding  on  what  paflesin 
us,  when  we  affirm  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  Words; 
When  a  Man  has  in  his  Mind  i\itIdeao{t^oh\nts,vizXheSide 
and  Diagonal  of  z  Square,whereof  the  Diagonal  is  an  Inch  long, 
he  may  have  the  Idea  alfo  of  the  Divifion  of  that  Line,  into  a 
certain  Number  of  equal  Parts ;  v.  g.  into  Five,  Ten,  an  Hun- 
dred, a  Thoufand,  or  any  other  Number,  and  may  have  the 
/</^c  of  that  Inch  Line,  bein^divihble  or  notdivifible,  intofuch 
equal  Parts,  as  a  certain  Number  of  'em  will  be  equal  to  the 
Side-line.     Now  v/henever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  fuppofes 
fuch  a  kind  of  Divifibility  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his  Idea  of 
that  Line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  feparates  thole  two  Ideas 
viz.  the  Idea  of  that  Line,  and  the  Idea  of  tlut  kind  of  Divi- 
fibility, and  {o  makes  a  mental  Propofition,  which  is  true  or 
falfe,  according  as  fuch  a  kind  of  Divifibility,  a  Divifibility 
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into  fuch  aliquot  Parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  Line  or  ne. 
When  Ideas  are  fo  put  together,  or  leparated  in  the  Mind,  as 
they,  or  the  Things  tiiey  ftand  for,  do  agree  or  not,  that  is, 
as  I  may  call  it,  mental  Truth.  But  Truth  of  JVords  is  fome- 
thing  more,  and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying  of  Words 
on-'  of  another,  as  the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  agree  or  difagree  : 
And  this  again  is  two- fold  ;  Either  purely  Ferbal  and  trifling, 
which  I  (hall  fpeak  of,  Chap.  10.  or  Real  and  inftru6\ive  ; 
which  is  the  Object  of  that  real  Knowledge,  which  we  have 
fpoken  of  already. 

Ohjeaion  a-  §.  7.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the 
Sainji  1'erhal  fame  Doubt  about  Truth,  that  did  about  Know- 
'Truth,  that  ledge  :  And  it  will  be  objedted,  That  if  Truth 
thus  it  may  all  be  nothing  but  the  joining  or  feparating  of 
be  chimerical.  Words  in  Propofitions,  as  the  Ideas  they  ftand 
for  ag.ee  or  difagree  in  Men's  Minds,  the  Knowledge  of  Truth 
is  not  fo  valuable  a  Thing,  at  it  is  taken  to  be;  nor  worth  the 
Pains  and  Time  Men  employ  to  the  fearch  of  it ;  fince  by  this 
Account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  Conformity  of  Words 
to  theChimeraso{  Men's  Brains.  Who  knows  not  what  odd  No- 
tions many  Aden's  Heads  are  filled  with,  an  i  what  ftrange  Ideas 
all  Men's  Brains  are  capable  of  ?  But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know 
the  Truth  of  nothing  by  this  Rule,  but  of  the  vifionary  World 
in  our  own  Imaginations;  nor  have  other  Truth,  but  what  as 
much  concerns  Harpies  and  Centaurs.,  as  Men  and  Horfes.  For 
thofe,  and  the  like,  may  be  Ideas  in  our  Heads,  and  have  their 
Agreement  and  Difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  Ideas  of  real 
Beings,  and  fo  have  as  true  Propofitions  made  about  them.  And 
'twill  be  altogether  as  true  a  Propofition,  to  fay  all  Centaurs 
are  Animals^  as  that  all  Men  are  Jnimils ;  and  the  Certainty 
of  one,  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  Propofitions,  the 
Words  are  put  together  according  to  the  Agreement  of  the 
Ideas  in  our  Minds:  And  the  Agreement  of  the  Idea  of  Jni- 
nial  with  that  of  Centaur,  is  as  clear  and  vifible  to  the  Mind 
as  the  Agreement  of  the  Idea  of  Animal  with  that  of  Man  j 
and  fo  thefe  two  Propofitions  are  equally  true,  equally  cer- 
tain.    But  of  what  ufe  is  all  fuch  Truth  to  us  ? 

§.8.  Though  wh«t  has  been  faid  in  the  fore- 
Jnfivered,real  ^^  Chapter,  to  diftinsuifh  real  from  imagi- 
Truth  IS  about  V  1  j  •    u  >  ir       1  r 

Tj  .        nary  Knowledge,  might  fumce  here,  in  anlwer 

Ideas  a?reetnz  it-.      .     °        ,-'7-  o  7^      1   r 

iolhims  *°  ^"'^  Uoubt,  to  diitmguiin  real  I  ruth  from 

chimerical.,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  barely  nominal^ 
they  depending  both  on  the  fame  Foundation :  yet  it  may  not 
be  amifs  here  again  to  confiderj  that  though  our  Words  fignify 
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nothing  but  our  Ideas^  yet  being  defigned  by  them  to  fignify 
Things,  the  Truth  they  contain,  when  put  into  Propofitions, 
will  be  only  Verbal^  when  they  ftand  for  Ideas  in  the  Miiid, 
that  have  not  an  Agreement  with  the  Reality  of  Things. 
And  therefore  Truth,  as  well  as  Knowledge,  may  well  come 
under  the  Diftinflion  of  Verbal  and  Real  \  that  being  only 
verbal  Truth,  wherein  Terms  are  joined  according  to  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas  they  Hand  for,  with- 
out regarding  whether  our  Ideas  are  fuch,  as  really  have,  or  are 
capable  of  having  an  exiflence  in  Nature,  But  then  it  is  they 
contain  real  Truth,  when  thefe  Signs  are  joined,  as  our  Ideas 
agree ;  and  when  our  Ideas  are  fuch  as  we  know  are  capable 
of  having  an  Exiftence  in  Nature  ;  which  in  Subftances  we 
cannot  know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have  exifted. 

§.  9.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  Words, 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  as  it        Taljhood  is 
is.  Faljhood  is  the  marking  down  in  Words,  the     the  joining  of 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  otherwife     Names  other- 
than  it  is.  And  fo  far  as  thefe  Ideas  thus  marked     '^'ife  thantheip 
by  Sounds,  agree  to  their  Archetypes,  fo  far  only     ^^^^'^  agree. 
is  the  Truth  real.  The  Knowledge  of  this  Truth 
confifts  in  knowing  what  Ideas  the  Words  ftand  for,  and  the 
Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  Ideas^ 
according  as  it  is  jnarked  by  thofe  Words. 

§.  10.  But  becaufeWordsare  looked  on  as  the 
great  Conduits  of  Truth  and  Knowledge,  and       General  Pro^ 
that  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  Truth,  and    P°P'°"J  ^"  ''^ 
commonly  in  Reafoning  about  it,  we  make  ufe     ^^  ^     J  "^°^ 
of  Words  and  Propofitions,  I  fhall  more  at  large 
enquire,  wherein  the  Certainty  of  real  Truths,  contained  in 
Propofitions,  confiflis,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  ;  and  endea- 
vour to  fliew  in  what  fort  of  univerfal  Propofitions  we  are 
capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  Truth  or  Falfhood. 

I  fhall  begin  with  general  Propofitions,  as  tho^e  which  mod 
employ  our  Thoughts,  and  exercife  our  Contemplation.  Gene- 
ral Truths  are  molt  looked  after  by  the  Mind,  as  thofe  that 
moft:  enlarge  our  Knowledge  ;  and  by  their  Comprehenfive- 
nefs,  fatisfying  us  at  once  of  many  Particulars,  enlarge  our 
View,  and  fhorten  our  way  to  Knowledge. 

§.    II.   Befides  Truth  taken  in  the  ftridl 
Senfe  before-mentioned,  there  are  other  forts  of        Moral  and 
Truths  ;  as,  I.  Moral  Truth,  which  is  fpeak-     ^^^X 
ing  of  Things  according  to  the  Perfuafion  of  our 
•wn  Minds,  though  the  Propofition  we  fpeak  agree  not  to  the 
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pealitv  of  Things.  2.  A/lctaphyfual  Truths  which  is  nothing 
but  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things,  conformable  to  the  Ideas  to 
■which  we  have  annexed  their  Names.  This,  though  it  feema 
to  confiil  in  the  verv  Beings  ot  Things,  yet  when  confidered 
a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  Propofition, 
whertby  the  Mind  joins  that  particular  Thmg  to  the  Idea  it 
had  beiore  fettled  with  a  N.me  to  it.  But  thcfe  Confidera- 
tioiis  of  Truth,  either  having  been  before  taken  Notice  of,  or 
rot  tieing  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuffice  here 
only  to  iiave  mentioned  them. 


CHAP,    VI. 

Of  Univerfal  Tropofitions^   their  Truth  and 
Certainty. 

§-'-Tnf^OUGH  the  examining  and 
w/T*'"^r  -*     j"'^g'"g  °^  Ideas    by   themfelves, 

furtJ^Kmnv      *^^'''  ^^'"^s  being  qjite  laid  afide,  be  the  beft 
■^1  and  furefl  way  to  clear  and   diftincl  Know- 

ledge ;  yet  thro'  the  prevailing  Cuftom  of 
ufing  Sounds  for  Ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  feldom  pradlifed. 
Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  Names  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the/<f^^j  themfelves,  even  when  Men 
think  and  reafon  within  their  own  Breafts  ;  efpecially  if  the 
Ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  Coile£tion  of 
fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  Confideration  of  Words  and 
Propofitions  fa  necejfary  a  part  of  the  Treatife  of  Knowledge, 
that  'tis  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without 
explaining  the  other. 

§.  2.  All  the  Knowledge  wc  have,  being  only 
General  of  particular  or  general  Truths^   'tis  evident, 

truths  hardly  ^^^^  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of 
tobeunderjiood,  thefe,  the  latter,  which  is  that  which  with 
hut  in  'Verbal  Reafon  is  moft  fought  after,  can  never  be  well 
Propofitions.  made  known,  and  is  very  feldom  apprehended, 
but  as  conceived  and  exprefj'ed  in  Words.  It  is 
rot  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  Examination  of  our 
Knowledge,  to  enquire  into  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  uni- 
verfal Proportions, 
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§.  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  mifled  in  this         Certainty, 
Cafe,  by  that  which  is  the  Danger  every  where,     tnt^o-fold,  of 
I  mean  oy  the  doubcfuhiefs  of  Terms,  'tis  fit  to     5^*'^'  ^"^  °f 
obferve  that  Certainty  is  two- fold  :  Certainty     ^""-^M^- 
of  Truths  and  Certainty  of  Knowledge.     Certainty  of  Truth  is, 
when  Words  are  fo  put  together  in  PropofitioiiS,  as  e>ca<f^ly 
to  exprefs  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemei  t  of  the  Ideai  they 
(land  for,  as  really  it  is.     Certainty  of  Knvwlerige  i-,   to  per- 
ceive tne  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas^  as  exprtfTed 
in  any  Propofition,     This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or  being 
certain  of  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition. 

§.  4.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
Truth   of  any  general  Propofition^    unlcfs  we         ^o  Propoji- 
know  the  precife  Boimds  and  Extent  of  the  Spe-     f"J°"  ^^ 
f/Vj/V;  7<?rw5 //^«^ /or,  it  isnecefl'ary  wefhould       ""■^'^  ^   ' 
know  the  Eflence  of  each  Species,  which  is  that     £ni„^g  gf  g^  y 
wjiich  conftitutes  and  bounds  it.    This,  in  all     Sttdes  men- 
fimple  Ideas  and  Modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  For     tioned  is  not 
in  thefe,  the  real  and  ni  ^minal  Eflence  being  the     knvwn. 
fame;  or  which  is  all  one,  the  Abftradl  Idea 
which  the  general  Term  (tandsfor,  being  the  fole  Eflence  and 
Boundary  that  is  or  can  be  fuppofed,  of  the  Species,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  how  far  the  Species  extends  or  what  Things 
are  comprehended  under  each  Term;  which 'tis  evident,  are 
all  that  have  an  exa£t  Conformity  with  the  Idea  it  ftands  for, 
and  no  other.     But  in  Subftances,  wherein  a  real  Effencedi- 
ftin(5l  from  the  nominal,  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute,  determine, 
and  bound  the  Species,  the  Extent  of  the  general  Word  is 
very  uncertain :  becaufe  not  knowing  this  real  Ellence,  we 
cannot  know  what  is,  or  is  not  of  that  Species,  and  confe- 
quently  what  may,  or  may  not  with  Certainty  be  affirmed  of  it. 
And  thus  fpeaking  of  a  Man^  or  Gold^  or  any  other  Species 
of  natural  Subftances,    as  fuppofed  conftituted  by  a  precife 
real  Eflence,  which  Nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  Kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  Species, 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  Truth  of  any  Affirmation  or  Nega- 
tion made  of  it.    For  Man,  or  Gold,  taken  in  this  Senfe,  and 
ufed  for  Species  of  Things,  conftituted  by  real  Efl^ences,  dif- 
ferent from  the  complex  Idea  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker, 
ftand  for  we  know  not  what,  and  the  Extent  of  thefe  Species, 
with  fuch  Boundaries,  are  fo  unknown  and  undetermined,  that 
it  is  impoffible  with  any  Certainty,  to  affirm,  that  all  Men  are 
rational,  or  that  all  Gold  is  yellow.    But  where  the  nominal 
Efl^ence  is  kept  to,  as  the  Boundary  of  each  Species,  and  Men 
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extend  the  Application  of  any  general  Term  no  farther  than 
to  the  particular  Things,  in  which  the  complex  Idea  it  ftands 
for  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  Danger  to  miftake  the 
Bounds  of  each  Species^  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  Account, 
whether  any  Proportions  be  true,  or  no.  I  have  chofe  to 
explain  this  uncertainty  of  Propofitions  in  this  fcholaftick  way, 
and  have  made  ufe  of  the  Terms  of  EJfcnces  and  Species,  on 
purpofe  to  fhew  the  Abfurdity  and  Inconvenience  there  is  to 
think  of  them,  as  of  any  other  fort  of  Realities,  than  barely 
abftracl  Ideas  with  Names  to  them.  To  fuppofe,  that  the 
Species  of  Things  are  any  thing,  but  the  forting  of  them  un- 
der general  Names,  according  as  they  agree  to  feveral  abftraiSl 
Ideas.,  of  which  we  make  thofe  Names  the  Signs,  is  to  con- 
found Truth,  and  introduce  Uncertainty  into  all  general  Pro- 
pofitions, that  can  be  mnde  about  them.  Though  therefore 
thefe  Things  m.ight,  to  People  not  pofTelTed  with  fcholaftick 
Learning,  be  perhaps  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer  way  ; 
vet  thofe  wrong  Notions  of  EJfences  or  Species,  having  got 
Root  in  moft  People's  Minds,  who  have  received  any  Tin- 
^lure  from  the  Learning  which  has  prevailed  in  this  part  of 
the  World,  are  to  be  difcovered  and  removed,  to  make  way 
for  that  ufe  of  Words  which  fhouid  convey  certainty  with  it. 
^.5.  The  Names  of  Suhjlances  then,  when- 
This  more  ^^^'''  ^^^^  '"  Jiand  for  Species,  which  are  fup- 
fcrticularh  p^fd  to  he  cmfiituud  by  real  Effences,  which 
concerns  Sub-  we  know  not,  are  Jict  capable  to  convey  Certain^ 
jtancis.  iy  to  the  Underjlanding :  of  the  Truth  of  general 

Proportions  made  up  of  fuchTerms,  we  cannot 
be  fure.  The  Reafon  whereof  is  plain.  For  how  can  we  be 
fure  that  this  or  that  Quality  is  in  Gold,  when  we  know  not 
what  is  or  is  not  Gold.  Since  in  this  way  of  fpeaking  nothing 
is  Gold,  but  what  partakes  of  an  Eflence,  which  we  not  know- 
ing, cannot  know  where  it  is,  or  is  not,  and  fo  cannot  be  fure, 
that  any  parcel  of  A4atter  in  the  World  is  or  is  not  in  this  Senfe 
Gcld-y  being  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that 
which  makes  any  thing  :o  be  called  Gold;  i.  e.  that  real  Eflence 
of  Gold  whereof  we  have  no  Idea  at  all.  This  being  as  impof- 
f.ble  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  Man  to  tell  in  what 
Flower  the  Colour  of  a  Patfie  is,  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilll 
he  has  no  Idea  of  the  Colour  of  a  Panfie  at  all.  Or  if  we  could 
(which  is  impoiTible)  certainly  know  where  a  real  Eflence, 
which  we  know  not,  is ;  v.  g.  in  what  Parcels  of  Matter  the 
real  Eflence  of  Gold  is;  yet  could  we  not  be  fure,  that  this  or 
that  Quality  could  with  Truth  be  affirmed  of  Gcld-y  fmce  it 

is 
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is  impoflible  for  us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  Quality  or  Idea 
has  a  neceflary  Connexion  with  a  real  Eflence,  of  which 
we  have  no  Idea  at  all,  whatever  Species  that  fuppofed  real 
EfTence  may  be  imagined  to  conftitute. 

§.  6.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Names  of  Sub- 
Jlancesj  when  made  ufe  of  as  thev  fhould  be,  Truth 

for  the  Ideas  Men  have  in  their  Minds,  tho'     'f  f'^   "»i- 
they  carry  a  clear  and  determinate  bignihcation     /itions    n- 
with  them,  will  not  y&t.ft*-ve  us  to  make  many     cemim  Suh- 
univerfal  Propofitions^  of  whofe  Truth  we  can    fances,  is  ta 
be  certain.     Not  becaufe  in  this  ufe  of  them     be  knovjn. 
we  are  uncertain  what  Things  are  fignified  by 
them,  but  becaufe  the  complex  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  fuch 
Combinations  of  fimple  ones,  as  carry  not  with  them  any  dif- 
coverable  Connection  or  Repugnancy,  but  with  a  very  few 
other  Ideas. 

§.  7.  The  complex  Id^as^th2^t  our  Names  of 
the  Species  of  Subflances  properly  ftand  for,  are         LecaufeCo- 

Collections  of  fuch  Qualities  as  have  been  ob-      -i i        •  ^y 
r        J  -n  ■    ^        1  o   in  ideas  tn  fenxt 

lerved  to  co-exilt  m  an  unknown  hubjtratum^  Cafes  is  to  be 
which  we  call  Subjiance ;  but  what  other  Qua-  kmuun. 
lities  neceflarily  co-exift  with  fuch  Combinati- 
ons, we  cannot  certainly  know,  unlefs  we  can  difcover  their 
natural  Dependance;  which  in  their  primary  Qualities,  we  can 
go  but  a  very  little  Way  in  ;  and  in  all  their  fecondary  Quali- 
ties, we  can  difcover  no  Conne<?tion  at  all,  for  the  Reafons 
mentioned,  Chap.  3.  viz.  i.  Becaufe  we  know  not  the  real 
Conititutions  of  Subftances,  on  which  each  fecondary  ^ality 
particularly  depends.  2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  ferveus 
only  for  experimental  (not  univerfal)  Knowledge;  and  reach 
with  Certainty  no  farther  than  that  bare  Inftance:  Becaufe  our 
Understand  ings can  difcover  no  conceivableConneCtion  between 
any  fecondary  ^ality.,  and  any  Modification  wnatfoever  of 
any  of  the /)r/Wry  ones.  And  therefore  there  are  very  few 
general  Propofitions  to  be  made  concerning  Subftances,  which 
can  carry  with  them  undoubted  Certainty. 

§.  8,  AH  Gold  IS  fixed^  is  a  Propofition  whofe 
Truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how  univerfally         Injlance  in 
foever  it  be  believed.     For  if,  according  to  the     Gold. 
ufelefs  Imagination  of  the  Schools,  any  onefup- 
pofes  the  Term  Gold  to  ftand  for  a  Species  of  Things  fet  out 
by  Nature,  by  a  real  Eflence  belonging  to  it,  'tis  evident  he 
knows  not  what  particular  SubRances  are  of  that  Species; 
and  fo  cannot,  with  Certainty,  aiErm  any  thing  univerfally  of 
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Gold.     But  if  he  makes  Gold  ftand  for  a  Species,  determined 
by  its  nominal  EfTence,  let  the  nominal  Eiience,  for  Example, 
be  the  complex  Idea  of  a  Body^  of  a  certain  yellow  Colour, 
malleable.,  fufible^  and  heavier  than  any  other  known ;  in  this 
proper  uie  oi  the  Word  Gold^  there  is  no  Difficulty  to  know 
what  is,  or  is  not  Gdd.     But  yet  no  other  Q^iality  can  with 
Certainty  be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  Gold.,  but  what 
hath  a  difcoverable  Connection  or  Inconfiftency  with  that  no- 
minal EfTence.      Fixednefs.  for  Example,  having  no  neceflary 
Connection,  that  wecan  difcover,  with  the  Colour,  Weight, 
or  any  other  fimple  /i>«  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole 
Combination  together:  It  is  impoffible  that  we  ftiould  certain- 
ly know  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  all  Gold  is  fixed. 
§.  9.  As  there  is  no  difcoverable  Connexion  between  Fixed- 
nefs., and  the  Colour,  Weight,  and  other  fimple  Ideas  of  that 
nominal  EiTence  of  Gold;  fo  if  we  make  our  complex  Idea  of 
Gold^  a  Body  yellow,  fufible,  duSlile.^  weighty.,  and  fixed.,  we 
fhall  be  at  the  fame  Uncertainty  concerning  Solubility  in  Aq. 
Regia;  and  for  the  iame  Reafon:  Since  we  can  never,  from 
Confideration  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  with  Certainty  affirm 
or  deny,  of  a  Body,  whofe  complex  Idea  is  made  up  of  Yel- 
low, very  weighty,  dudile,  fufible  and  fixed,  that  it  is  foluble 
in  Jq.  Regia ;  And  fo  on  of  the  reft  of  its  Quality.     I  would 
gladly  meet  with  one  general  Affirmation,  concerning  any 
Quality  of  Go/fl',  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true.    It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  prefently  objeCfed,  Is  not  this  an  univerfal 
certain  Propofition,  Jll  Gold  is  malleable  ?  To  which  I  anfwer. 
It  is  a  very  certain  Propofition,  if  Malkableuefs  be  a  part  of 
the  complex  Idea  the  word  Gold  ftands  for.     But  then  here  is 
nothing  affirmed  of  Gold.^  but  that  that  Sound  flands  for  an 
Idea  in  which  Malleablenefs  is  contained:  And  fuch  a  fort  of 
Truth  and  Certainty  as  this,  is  to  fay  a  Centaur  is  four  foot- 
ed.    But  if  Malleablenefs  makes  not  a  part  of  the  Specifick 
Effence  the  Name  Gold  ftands  for,   'tis  plain,  all  Gold  is  Mal- 
leable^ is  not  a  certain  Proportion.    Becaufe,  let  the  complex 
Idea  of  Gold.,  be  made  up  of  whichfoever  of  its  other  Quali- 
ties you  pleafe,  Malleablenefs  will  not  appear  to  depend  on 
that  complex  Idea.,  nor  follow  from  any  fimple  one  contained 
in  it.     The  Connection  that  Malleablenefs  has  (if  it  has  any) 
■with  thofe  other  Qualities  being  only  by'  the  Intervention  of 
the  real  Conftitution  of  its  infenfible  Parts,  which  fince  we 
know  not,  'tis  impoffible  we  fhould  perceive  that  Connexion, 
unlefs  we  could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

^.  10. 
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^.  10.  The  more,  indeed  of  thefe  co-ex ift-       .    - 
,     J^     ,.  .  .      .    ^  \        TJ  As  far  as  am 

ing  Qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex  Idea^     fuchCo-exi- 
under  one  Name,  the  more  precife  and  deter-     n^j^^g  ^^  fjg 
minatewe  make  the  Signification  of  that  Word:     knonion,fofar 
but  yet  never  make  it  thereby  more  capable  of     uninjerfal 
univerfal  Certainty^  in  refped  of  other  Quali-     Propofitions 
ties  not  contained  in  our  complex  Idea\  fince     maybe  certain. 
we  perceive  not  their  Connexion  or  Depen-     But  this  ^mU 
dance  one  on  another ;  being  ignorant  both  of    ^J    "  ^  ',' 
that   real  Confiitution  in  which  they  are  all     ^^^r^  -^' 
founded  ;  and  alfo  how  they  flow  from  it.     For 
the  chief  part  of  our  Knowledgeconcerning  Subftances,  is  not, 
as  in  other  Things,  barely  of  the  Relation  of  two  Ideas  that 
may  exift  feparately ;  but  is  of  the  neceflary  Connexion  and 
Co-exiftence  of  feveral  diftinft  Ideas  in  the  fame  SuDJedV,  or 
of  their  Repugnancy  i'o  to  Co-exift.     Could  we  begin  at  the 
other  end,  and  difcover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  Colour  con- 
fifted,  what  made  a  Body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  Texture 
of  Parts  made  it  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be 
diflblved  in  this  fort  of  Liquor,  and  not  in  another;  if  (I  fay) 
"we  had  fuch  an  Idea  of  this  as  Bodies,  and  could  perceive 
wherein  all  fenfible  Qualities  originally  confift,  and  how  they 
are  produced;    we  might  frame  fuch  abftraft  Ideas  of  them, 
as  would  furnifh  us  with  Matter  of  more  general  Knowledge, 
and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  Propofitions,  that  fhould  car- 
ry general  Truth  and  Certainty  with  them.     But  whilft  our 
complex  Ideas  of  the  Sorts  of  Subftances  are  fo  remote  from 
that  internal  real  Confiitution,  on  which  their  fenfible  Quali- 
ties depend,  and  are   made  up  of  nottiing  but  an  imperfect 
Colledtion  of  thofe  apparent  Qualities  our  Senfes  can  difcover, 
there  can  be  very  few  general  Propofitions  concerning  Sub- 
ftances, of  whofe  real  Truth  we  can  be  Certaitily  aflured ; 
fince  there  are  but  few  fimple  Ideas,  of  whofe  Conne<5tion  and 
necellary  Co-exiltence,  we  can  havd  certain  and  undoubted 
Knowledge.     I  imagine,  2imox\2^{^  2\\  t\\Q  fccondary  ^lallties 
of  Subftances,  and  the  Powers  relating  to  them,  there  cannot 
any  two  be  named,  whofe  neceflary  Co-exiftence,  or  Repug- 
nance to  co-exift,  can  certainly  be  known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of 
the  fame  Senfe,  which  neceflkrily  exclude  one  another,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  (hewed.     No  one,  I  think,  by  the  Colour 
that  is  in  any  Body,  can  certainly  know  what  Smell,  Taftc, 
Sound  or  tangible  (qualities  it  has,  nor  what  Alterations  it  is 
capable  to  make  ei  receive,  on,  or  from  other  Bodies.     The 
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fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Sound  or  Tafte,  i^c.  Our  Speclfick 
Names  of  Subflances  (landing  for  any  Coilediions  of  fuch  Ideasy 
'tis  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can,  with  them,  make  very 
few  general  Propohtions  of  undoubted  real  Certainty.  But  yet 
fo  far  as  any  complex  Idea^  of  any  fort  of  Subrtances,  contains 
in  it  any  hmple  Idea^  whofe  neceflary  Co-exiflence  with  any 
other  may  be  difcovered,  fo  far  Univerfal  Pnpofitions  may 
with  Certainty  be  made  concerning  it:  v.  g.  Could  any  one 
difcover  a  necedary  Connection  between  Malleablenefs^  and 
the  Colour  or  Weight  oi  Gold^  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex 
Idea,  fignified  by  that  Name,  he  might  make  a  certain  uni- 
verfal Propofition  concerning  Gold  in  this  refpe£l  ;  and  the 
real  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  That  all  Gold  is  Malleable^ 
would  be  as  certain  as  of  this.  The  three  Angles  oj  all  right- 
lined  TriangleSy  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

§.  1 1.  Had  we  fuch  Ideas  of  Subflances,  a» 
yjf  dualities  ^^  know  what  real  Conftitutions  produce  thofe 
Kvhichmakeour  fenfibleQualities  wehnd  in  them,  and  how  thofe 
tomplexXAtz^of  Qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could,  by  the 
Subjiances  de-  Specific k  Ideas  of  their  real  Eflences  in  our  own 
fend  mofilfon  Minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  Properties, 
extcr7ial,  re-  ^^^  difcover  what  Qualities  they  had,  or  had 
mote,  an  un-  ^  \)c\?i.xi  we  can  now  by  our  Senfes:  And  to 
fercei'ued  Lau-      ,'       ir»  ■        c  r>  ii    -^  ul 

'r  knov/  the  Properties  or  Gwa,  it  would  be  no 

more  neceflary  that  Gold  fhould  exift,  and  that 
we  fliould  make  Experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is 
iiecefTary  for  the  knowing  the  Properties  of  a  Triangle,  that  a 
Triangle  fhould  exift  in  any  Matter;  the  Idea  in  our  Minds 
would  ferve  for  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  fo 
far  from  being  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  that  we 
fcarce  fo  much  as  ever  approach  the  firftEntrance  towardsthem. 
For  we  are  wont  to  confider  the  Subftances  we  meet  with,  each 
of  them  as  an  entire  Thing  by  itfelf,  having  all  its  Qualities  in 
itfelf,  and  independent  of  other  Things:  over-looking,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  Operations  of  thofe  invifible  Fluids  they  are 
cncompafied  with ;  and  upon  whofe  Motions  and  Operations 
depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  Qualities  which  are  taken 
Notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  inherent  Marks  of 
Diftindlion,  whereby  we  know  and  denominate  them.  Put  a 
Piece  of  Gold  any  where  by  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  Reach 
and  Influence  of  all  other  Bodies,  it  will  immediately  lofe  all 
its  Colour  and  VVeight,and  perhapsMalleableanefs  too:  Which, 
for  ought  I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  perfed  Friability* 

Water^ 
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IViiteTf  in  which  to  us  Fluidity  is  an  eflential  Qiialfty,  left  to 
itfelf,  would  ceafe  to  be  fill  id.  But  if  inanimate  Bodies  owe 
fo  much  of  their  prefent  State  to  other  Bodies  without  them, 
that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  were  thofe 
Bodies  that  inviron  them  removed,  it  is  yet  more  fo  in  Fegcta^ 
bles^  which  are  nourifhed,  grow,  and  produce  Leaves,  Flow- 
ers, and  Seeds,  in  a  conftant  Succeffion.  And  if  we  look  a 
little  nearer  into  the  State  of  An'imah^  we  fliall  find,  that 
their  Dependance,  as  to  Life,  Motion,  and  the  moft  confi- 
derable  Qualities  to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  ex- 
trinfical  Caufes  and  Qualities  of  other  Bodies,  that  make  no 
part  of  them,  that  they  cannot  fubfift  a  Moment  without  them: 
Though  yet  thofe  Bodies  on  which  they  depend,  are  little 
taken  Notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  Ideas  we 
frame  of  thofe  Animals.  Take  the  Air  but  a  Minute  from 
the  greateft  part  of  Living  Creaures,  and  they  prefentiy  lofe 
Senfe,  Life,  and  Motion.  This  the  Neceffity  of  Breathing 
has  forced  into  our  Knowledge.  But  how  many  other  ex- 
trinfical,  and  poflibly  very  remote  Bodies,  do  the  Springs  of 
thofe  admirable  Machines  depend  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly 
obferved,  or  fo  much  as  thought  on ;  and  how  many  are  there, 
which  the  fevereft  Enquiry  can  never  difcover  ?  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  Spot  of  the  Univerfe,  tho'  removed  fo  many 
Millions  of  Miles  from  the  Sun,  yet  depend  fo  much  on  the 
duly  tempered  Motion  of  Particles  coming  from,  or  agitated 
by  it,  that  were  this  Earth  removed  but  a  fmall  part  of  that 
Diftanceout  of  its  prefent  Situation,  and  placed  a  little  farther 
or  nearer  the  Source  of  Heat,  'tis  more  than  probable,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Animals  in  it  would  immeiiiatelv  pe- 
rifli :  Since  we  find  them  fo  often  deftroyed  by  an  Excefs  or 
Defe£l  of  the  Sun's  Warmth,  which  an  accidental  Pofition,  in 
fonie  Parts  of  this  our  little  Globe,  expofes  them  to.  The 
Qualities  obferved  in  a  Loadjhne  muft  needs  have  their 
Source  far  beyond  the  Confines  oi  that  Body ;  and  the  Ravage 
made  often  on  feveral  Sorts  of  Animals,  by  invifible  Caufes, 
the  certain  Death  ('as  we  are  told)  of  fome  of  them,  by  bare- 
ly palling  the  Line,  or,  as  'tis  certain  of  others,  by  being  re- 
moved into  a  neighbouring  Country,  evidentlv  fliew,  that  the 
Concurrence  and  Operation  of  feveral  Bodies,  with  which 
they  are  feldom  thought  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  make  them  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  thofe  Qualities,  by  which  we  know  and  diftinguifh  them. 
We  are  then  quite  ou:  of  the  Way,  when  we  think  that 
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Things  contain  within  tiiemfel.'cs  the  C>ualities  that  appear 
to  us  in  tliem:  And  we  in  vain  fearch  for  that  Conftitution 
within  the  Body  of  a  Fly,  or  an  Elephant,  upon  wnich  de- 
pend thofe  Quahties  and  Powers  we  obferve  in  them.  For 
which,  perhaps,  to  underftand  them  aright,  we  ought  to 
look,  not  only  beyond  this  our  Earth,  and  Atmofphere,  but 
even  beyond  the  Sun,  or  remnteft  Star  our  Eves  have  yet 
difcovered.  P'or  how  much  the  Being  and  Operation  of  par- 
ticular Subftances  in  this  our  Globe,  depend  on  Caufes  utterly 
beyond  our  view,  is  impoffible  for  us  to  determine.  We  fee 
and  perceive  fome  of  the  Motions,  and  groffer  Operations  of 
Things  here  about  us;  but  whence  the  Streams  come  that 
keep  all  thefe  curious  Machines  in  Motion  and  Repair,  how 
conveyed  and  modified,  is  be\ond  our  Notice  and  Apprehen- 
fion;  and  the  great  Parts  and  Wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of 
this  ftupendiousStrudureof  the  Univerfe,  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  have  fuch  a  Connedlion  and  Dependance  in  their  In- 
fluences and  Operations  one  upon  another,  that,  perhaps. 
Things  in  this  our  Manfion,  would  put  on  quite  another  Face, 
and  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  if  fome  one  of  the  Stars  or 
great  Bodies  incompreheniibly  remote  from  us,  fhould  ceafe 
to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain,  Things  however  ab- 
folute  and  entire  they  feem  in  themfelves,  are  but  Retainers 
to  other  Parts  of  Nature,  for  that  which  they  are  moft  taken 
Notice  of  by  us.  Their  obfervable  Q^ialities,  Actions  and 
Powers,  are  owing  to  fomething  without  themj  and  there  is 
not  fo  complete  and  perfect  a  Part,  that  we  know  of  Nature, 
which  does  not  owe  the  Being  it  has,  and  the  Excellencies  of 
it,  to  its  Neighbours ;  and  we  muft  not  confine  our  Thoughts 
within  the  Surface  of  any  Body,  but  look  a  great  deal  farther, 
to  comprehend  perfedlly  thofe  Qualities  that  are  in  it. 

§.  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it's  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have 
very  impcrfeSi  \^^2&  of  ^uhjiances ;  and  that  the  real  EflTences  on 
which  depend  their  Properties  and  Operations,  are  unknown 
to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fo  much  as  that  -S/zf,  Figure^  and 
Texture  of  their  minute  and  active  Parts,  which  is  really  in 
them;  much  lefs  the  different  Motions  and  Impulfes  made 
in  and  upon  them  by  Bodies  from  without,  upon  which  de- 
pends, and  by  which  is  formed  the  greateft  and  moft  remark- 
able Part  of  thofe  Qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  of 
which  our  complex  Ideai  of  them  are  made  up.  This  Confi- 
deration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  Hopes 
of   ever  having  the  Ideai  of   their  real  Eflencesj  which, 
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"whilft  we  want,  the  nominal  Eflcnces,  we  make  ufe  of  in" 
ftead  of  them,  will  be  ai:le  to  furnifh  us  but  very  Tparingly 
with  any  general  Knowledge^  or  univerfal  Propoiitions  capa- 
ble of  real  Certainty. 

§.13     We  are  nut  therefore  to  wonder,  if 
Certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  few  general         Judgment 
T,  r  J  •  c   u.i  ^^y  reach  far' 

Propofttions  made^  concernmg  Sub.fances  :  .^er,  but  that 
Our  Knowledge  of  their  Qualities  and  Pro-  ^-^  ^^^  K)to^- 
perties  go  very  feldom  farther  than  our  Senfes  /^^^ 
reach  and  inform  us.  PofHbly  inquifitive  and 
obferving  Men  may,  by  Strength  of  Judgment,  penetrate 
farther,  and  on  Probabilities  taken  fiom  wary  Observation, 
and  Hints  well  laid  together,  often  guefs  right  at  what  Ex- 
perience has  not  yet  difcovered  to  them.  But  this  is  but 
guelling  (till  j  it  amounts  only  to  Opinion,  and  has  not  that 
Certainty  which  is  requifite  to  Knowledge.  For  all  general 
Knowledge  lies  only  in  our  own  Thoughts,  and  confifts  barely 
in  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  abftraft  Ideas.  Wherever 
we  perceive  any  Agreement  or  Difagreement  amongfl:  them, 
there  we  have  general  Knowledge  ;  and  by  putting  the 
Names  of  thofe  Ideas  together  accordingly  in  Propoiitions, 
can  with  Certainty  pronounce  general  Truths.  But  becaufe 
the  abftraft  Ideas  of  Subftances,  for  which  their  fpecifick 
Names  ftand,  whenever  they  have  any  diftinft  and  determi- 
nate Signification,  have  a  difcoverable  Connection  or  Incon- 
fiftency  with  but  a  very  few  other  Ideas,  the  Certainty  of 
univerfal  Propofttions  concerning  Subjiances,  is  very  narrow 
and  fcanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal  Enquiry  con- 
cerning them  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  of  the  Names  of 
Subftances,  let  the  Idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  will,  of 
which  we  can  generally,  and  with  Certainty  pronounce,  that 
it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that  other  Quality  belonging  to  it,  and 
conftantly  Co-exifting  or  Inconfiftent  with  that  Idea,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found. 

§.  14.   Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable 
Knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  muft  firfi:  know         What  is  re- 
what  Changes  the  primary  ^lalittes  of  one     quifite  for  our 
Body  do  regularly  produce  in  the pri7nary  ^a-     Kno-^ledge    «/ 
lities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly,  We  muft     Subftances. 
know  what  priinary  ^lalities  of  any  Body, 
produce  certam  Seniations  or  Ideas  in  us.     This  is  in  Truth, 
no  lefs  than  to  know  all  the  EfFedts  of  Matter,  under  its  di- 
vers Modifications  of  Bulk,  Figure,  Cohefion  of  Parts,  Mo- 
tion and  Rert.    Which,  I  think,  every  Body  will  allow,  is 
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utterly  impoiTible  to  be  known  by  us,  without  Revelation. 
Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  fort  of  Figure,  Bulk  and 
Motion  of  Corpufcles,  would  produce  in  us  the  Senfation  of  a 
yellow  Colour,  and  what  fort  of  Figure,  Bulk  and  Texture  of 
Parts  in  the  Superficies  of  any  Body^  were  fit  to  give  fuch 
Corpufcles  their  due  Motion  to  produce  that  Colour ;  would 
that  be  enough  to  make  un'rocrfal  Propofitions  with  Certain- 
ty, concerning  the  feveral  forts  of  them,  unlefs  we  had  Facul- 
ties acute  enough  to  perceive  the  precife  Bulk,  P'igure,  Tex- 
ture and  Motion  of  Bodies  in  thofe  minute  Parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  Senfes,  that  fo  we  might  by  thofe  frame 
our  abftrai^  Ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  cor- 
poreal Subftances,  whofe  Operations  feem  to  lie  more  level  to 
our  Underftandings :  For  as  to  the  Operntkns  of  Spirits,  both 
their  thinking  and  moving  of  Bodies,  we  at  firfl  Sight  find 
ourfelves  at  a  lofs;  though  perhaps,  when  we  have  applied 
our  Thoughts  a  little  nearer  to  the  Confideration  of  Bodies, 
and  their  Operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  Notions, 
even  in  thefe,  reach,  with  any  Clearnefs,  beyond  fenfible 
Matter  of  Facl-,  we  fliall  be  bound  to  confefs,  that  even  in 
thefe  too,  our  Difcoveries  amount  to  very  little  beyond  per- 
fecft  Ignorance  and  Incapacity. 

§.15.   This  is  evident,  the  ahjlracl  complex 
n/uia  Ideas  of  Subftances,    for  which  their  general 

jj  L  ^"J"  Names  fland,  not  comprehending  their  real 
fiances  CO  "tarn  Conftitutions,  can  afford  us  but  very  little  uni- 
not  their  real  'i^^rfal  Certainty.  Becaufe  our  Ideas  of  'em 
Conjiitutiojis,  are  not  made  up  of  that,  on  which  thofe  Qua- 
*we  can  make  lities  we  obferve  in  'em,  and  would  inform 
but  fenu  gene-  ourfelves  about,  do  depend,  or  with  which 
ral  certain  xhty  have  any  certain  Connection.  V.  g.   Let 

Propofitions  ^^g  j^^,^  jq  ^^j^^  we  give  the  Name  Man, 
concerning  ^^^  ^^  •  j.  ^yj^-jj^^Qj^jy  jg^  ^  Body  of  the  ordinary 

Shape,  with  Senfe,  voluntary  Motion  and  Rea- 
fon  joined  to  it.  This  being  the  abftraift  Idea, 
and  confequently  the  Effence  of  our  Species  Man,  we  can 
make  but  very  few  general  certain  Propofitions  concerning 
Man,  flanding  for  fuch  an  Idea.  Becaufe  not  knowing  the 
real  Conilitution  on  which  Senfation,  Power  of  Motion  and 
Reafoning,  with  that  peculiar  Shape,  depend,  and  whereby 
they  are  united  together  in  the  fame  Subjed,  there  are  very 
few  other  Qualities,  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to 
have  a  necefiary  Connection  j  and  therefore  we  cannot  with 
Certainty  affirm.  That  all  Men  flecp  by  Intervals :  that  no 
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Matt  can  be  nourijhed  by  Wood  or  Stones :  that  all  Men  tuUl 
be  po'ifoncd  by  Hemlock :    Becaufe  thefe  Ideas  have  no  Con- 
niption nor  Repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  Eflcnce  of 
Alanj  with  this  abftraft  Idea  that  Name  ftands  for.     We 
muft  in  thefe  and  the  like  appeal  to  Trial  in  particular  Sub- 
je6is,  which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.     We  muft  content 
ourfelves  with  Probability  in  the  reftj  but  can  have  no  ge- 
neral Certainty,  whilft  our  Specifick  Idea  of  Man  contains 
not  that  real  Conftitution,  which  is  the  Root  wherein  all  his 
infeparable  Qualities  are  united,  and  from  whence  they  flow. 
Whilft  our  Idea  the  word  Alan  ftands  for,  is  only  an  imper- 
fedl  Colle£lion  of  fome  fenfible  Qualities  and  Powers  in  him, 
there  is  no  difcernible  Connexion  or  Repugnance  between 
our  Specifick  Idea^  and  the  Operation  of  either  the  Parts  of 
Hem/ock  or  Stones,  upon  his  Conftitution.     There  are  Ani- 
mals that  fafely  eat  Hemlock,  and  others  that  are  nouriftied 
by  Wood  and  Stones :  But  as  long  as  we  want  Ideas  oi  thofe 
real  Conftitutions  of  different  forts  of  Animals,  whereon  thefe, 
and  the  like  Qualities  and  Powers  depend,  we  muft  not  hope 
to  reach  Certainty  in  univerfal  Propofitions  concerning  them. 
Thofe  few  Ideas  only,  which  have  a  difcernible  Connedioa 
with  our  nominal  Eflence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch 
Propofitions.    But  thefe  are  fo  itw,  and  of  fo  little  Moment, 
that  we  may  juftly  look  on  our  certain  general  Knowledge  of 
Sub/iances,  as  almoft  none  at  all. 

§.  16.  To  conclude.  General  Propofitions, 
of  what  kind  foever,  are  then  only  capable  of        Wherein  lies 
Certainty,  when  the  Terms  ufed  in  them  ftand     the  general 
for  fuch  Ideas,  whofe  Agreement  or  Difagree-     Certainty  of 
nient,  as  there  exprefled,  is  capable  to  be  d  if-     Propofitions. 
covered  by  us.     And  we  are  then  certain  of 
their  Truth  or  Falftiood,  when  we  perceive  the  Ideas  the 
Terms  ftand  for,  to  agree,  or  not  agree,  according  as  they 
are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.    Whence  we  may  take 
Notice,  that  general  Certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but  in 
our  Ideas.     Whenever  we  go  to  feek  it  elfewhere  in  Experi- 
ment or  Obfervations  without  us,  our  Knowledge  goes  not 
beyond  Particulars.     It  is  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  ab- 
firad  Ideas^  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  Knoxvlcdge. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Maxims, 

They  are         §.  i .  'T~^  Here  are  a  fort  of  Propofitions, 
felf-evident,  JL     which  under  the  Name  of  Maxims 

and  Axioms^  have  pafled  for  Principles  of  Science  ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  zxq  felf- evident <,  have  been  fuppofed  innate,  altho* 
no  Body  (that  I  know)  ever  went  about  to  fliew  the  Rea- 
fon  and  Foundation  of  their  Clearnefs  and  Cogency.  It  may 
however  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  their 
Evidence,  and  fee  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  'em  alone,  and 
alfo  examine  how  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other 
Knowledge. 

§.  2.  Knowledge^  as  has  been  fhewn,  confifts 
Wherein  that     in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
Sclf-e'vidence        greement  of  Ideas :  Now,  where  that  Agree- 
conjijis.  ment  or  Difagreement  is  perceived  immediately 

by  itfelf,  without  the  Intervention  or  Help  of 
any  other,  there  our  Knowledge  is  felf- evident.  This  will 
appear  to  be  fo  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  any  of 
thofe  Propofitions,  which,  without  any  Proof,  he  affents  to 
at  firft  Sight ;  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  Rea- 
fon of  his  Aflent,  is  from  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement, 
■which  the  Mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them,  finds 
in  thofe  Ideas  anfwering  the  Affirmation  or  Negation  in  the 
Propofition. 

§.  3 .  This  being  fo,  in  the  next  Place  let  us 
Self-e'vidence     confider,  whether  this  Self-evidcncehe  peculiar 
not  peculiar  to     only  to  thofe  Propofitions  which  commonly  pafs 
received  Axi-     under  the  Name  of  Maxims,   and  have  the 
°^^-  Dignity  of  Axioms  allowed  them.    And  here 

'tis  plain,  that  feveral  other  Truths,  not  al- 
lowed to  be  Axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this 
Self- evidence.  This  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe  feveral 
Sorts  of  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  which  I  have 
above-mentioned,  viz.  Identity,  Relation,  Co-exiftence,  and 
real  Exiftence ;  which  will  difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe 
few  Propofitions,   which  have  had  the  Credit  of  Maxims y 
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are  felf-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almoft  an  infinite 

Number  of  other  Propofitions  are  fuch. 

§.  4  For,  Firji,  The  immediate  Perception 
of  the  Agreement  or  Disagreement  of  Identity,  jj  ■''  , '" 
beina;  founded  in  the  Mind's  having  difiinit  n"^^r^"  n 
Ideas,  this  afrords  us  as  many  heLf-evidcnt  i  ro-  Propofitiom 
pofitions,  as  we  have  dillindt  Ideas.  Every  ay^  equally 
one  that  has  any  Knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  felf-evident. 
Foundation  of  it,  various  and  diiiiii£t  Ideas  : 
And  it  is  the  firft  Acl  of  the  Mind,  ( without  which,  it  can 
never  be  capable  of  any  Knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of 
its  Ideas  by  itfelf,  and  dillingiiili  it  from  others.  Every 
one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the  Ideas  he  has  ; 
that  he  knows  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in  his  Underflanding, 
and  what  it  is ;  and  that  when  more  than  one  are  there,  he 
knows  them  diftin£tly  and  unconfufedly  one  from  another. 
Which  always  being  fo,  (it  being  impoflible  but  that  he  fiiould 
perceive  what  he  perceives)  he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when 
any  Idea  is  in  his  Mind,  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  Idea  it  is; 
and  that  two  diftindt  Ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  Mind,  are 
there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  Idea.  So  that  all  fuch 
Affirmations  and  Negations,  are  made,  without  any  Poffioility 
of  Doubt,  Uncertainty  or  Hefitation,  and  muft  neceflarily  be 
aflented  to,  as  foon  as  underftood  ;  that  is^  as  foon  as  we 
have  in  our  Minds,  determined  Ideas,  which  the  Terms  in  the 
Propofition  ftand  for.  And  therefore  wherever  the  Mind 
with  Attention  confiders  any  Propofition,  fo  as  to  perceive  the 
two  Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied 
one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  fame  or  difFesent,  it  is  prefently 
and  infallibly  certain  of  the  Truth  of  fuch  a  Propofition,  and 
this  equally,  whetlier  thefe  Propofitions  be  in  Terms  ftanding 
for  more  general  Ideas,  or  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  v.  g.  whether 
the  general  Idea  o\  Bemg  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  in  this  Pro- 
pofition, IVhatfoever  is,  is ;  or  a  mere  particular  Idea  be  af- 
firmed of  itfcif,  as  a  Man  is  a  Man,  or  whatfoever  is  JVhite^ 
is  JVhite.  Or  whether  the  Idea  of  Being  in  general  be  de- 
nied of  not  Being,  whi:h  is  the  only  (it  I  may  lb  call  it"'  Idea 
different  from  it,  as  in  this  other  Propofition,  it  is  i?npoJfible 
for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;  or  any  Idea  of  any 
particular  Being  ne  denied  of  another  different  from  it,  as  a 
Man  is  not  a  Horfe  ;  Red  is  not  Blue.  The  Difference  of 
the  Ideas,  as  foon  as  the  Terms  are  underftood,  makes  the 
Truth  of  the  Propofition  prefently  vifiblc,  and  that  with  an 
equal  Certainty  and  Eafincfs  in  the  lefs,   as  well  as  the 
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more  general  Propofitions,  and  all  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
viz.  becaufe  the  Mind  perceives  in  any  Ideas^  that  it  has 
the  hmt  Idea  to  the  fame  with  itfclf;  and  two  different 
Ideas  to  be  different,  and  not  the  fame.  And  this  it  is 
equally  certain  of,  whether  thefe  Ideas  be  more  or  lefs  gene- 
ral, abftrad,  and  comprehenfive.  It  is  not  therefore  alone 
to  thefe  two  general  Propofitions,  JVhatfoever  Is^  is ;  and  it 
is  impofftble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  he-,  that  this 
Self- evidence  belongs  by  any  peculiar  Right.  The  Percep- 
tion of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  thefe  vague 
Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Terms  JVlmtfoever  and  Thing,  than 
it  does  to  any  other  Ideas.  Thefe  two  general  Maxims  a- 
niounting  to  no  more,  in  flioit,  but  this,  that  the  fame  is 
the  fame-,  and  fame  is  not  different,  are  Truths  known  in 
more  particular  Inflances,  as  well  as  in  thefe  general  Max- 
ims, and  known  alfo  in  particular  Inflances,  before  thefe  ge- 
neral Maxims  are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  Force 
from  the  Difcernment  of  the  Mind  employed  about  particular 
Ideas.  There  is  nothing  more  vifible,  than  that  the  Mind, 
\i^ithout  the  help  of  any  Proof  or  Refledlion  on  either  of  thefe 
general  Propofitions,  perceives  fo  clearly,  and  knows  fo  cer- 
tainly, that  the  Idea  of  White  is  the  Idea  of  White,  and  not 
the  Idea  of  Blue;  and  that  the  Idea  of  White,  when  it  is 
in  the  Mind,  is  there,  and  is  not  abfent,  that  the  Confide- 
ration  of  thefe  Axioms  can  add  nothing  to  the  Evidence  or 
Certainty  of  its  Knowledge.  Juft  fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may 
experiment  in  himfelf)  in  all  the  Ideas  a  Man  has  in  his 
Mind  :  He  knows  each  to  be  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  another ; 
and  to  be  in  his  Mind,  and  not  away,  when  it  is  there,  with 
a  Certainty  that  cannot  be  greater-  and  therefore  the  Truth 
of  no  general  Propofition  can  be  known  with  a  greater  Cer- 
tainty, nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that  in  refpe6l  of 
Identity,  our  intuitive  Knowledge  reaches  as  far  as  our  Ideas. 
And  we  are  capable  of  making  as  many  felf-evident  Propofi- 
tions as  we  have  Names  for  dilfinift  Ideas.  And  I  appeal  to 
every  one's  own  Mind,  whether  this  Propofition,  A  Circle 
is  a  Circle,  be  not  as  felf-evident  a  Propofition,  as  that  con- 
fifling  of  more  general  Terms,  Iplmtfoever  is,  is:  And  again. 
Whether  this  Propofition,  Blue  is  not  Red,  be  not  a  Propo- 
fition that  the  Mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it  un- 
derltands  the  Words,  than  it  doe^  of  that  Axiom,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  fame  thitig  to  be,  and  not  to  be  j  and  fo  of  all 
the  like. 
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§.5.  Secondly,  As  to  Co-exijience,  orfuch  ne- 
ceflary  Connexion  between  two  Ideas,  that  in         Secondly,  in 
the  Subje£l  where  one  of  them  is  fuppofed,     Co-exifteme 
there  the  other  muft  neceflarily  be  alfo ;  of     ^'f./^'^J  A^" 
fuch  j^jrrcement  or  Difagreement  as  this,  the    M-^^^^tnt 
Mind  has  an  immediate  Perception  but  in  very  '^  J 

it^  of  them ;  and  therefore  in  this  Sort  we 
have  but  very  little  intuitive  Knowledge.  Nor  are  there  to  be 
found  very  many  Proportions  that  are  felf-evident,  though 
fome  there  are  ;  v.  g.  the  Idea  of  filling  a  Place  equal  to  the 
Contents  of  its  Superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  Idea  of 
Body,  I  think  it  is  a  felf-evident  Propofition,  Tlmt  two 
Bodies  cannot  he  in  the  fame  Place. 

§.6.  Thirdly,  As  to  the  Relations  of  Modes, 
Mathematicians   have  framed  many  Axioms        I   i'^l    "' 
concerning  that  one  Relation  of  Equality.     As 
Equals  taken  from  Equals,  the  Remainder  will     jj^-ve. 
he  Equals ;  which  with  the  reft  of  that  Kind, 
however  they  are  received  for  Maxims  by  the  Mathematici- 
ans, and  are  unqueftionable  Truths ;  yet,  I  think  that  any  one 
who  confiders  them  will  not  find  that  they  have  a  clearer  felf- 
evidence  than  thefe.  That  One  and  One  are  equal  to  Two ; 
that  if  you  take  from  the  five  Fingers  of  one  Hand  two,  and 
from  the  five  Fingers  of  the  other  Hand  two,  the  remaining 
Numbers  tvill  be  equal.     Thefe,  and  a  Thoufand  other  fuch 
Propofitions,  may  be  found  in  Numbers,  which,  at  the  very  firft 
Hearing  force  the  AfTent,  and  carry  with  'em  an  equal,  if  not 
greater  Clearnefs,  than  thofe  mathematical  Axioms. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  As  to  real  Exiftcnce,  fince, 
that  has  no  Connedlion  with  any  other  of  our      Fourthly,  con- 
Ideas,  but  that  of  ourlelves,  and  of  a  firft  Be-     ceming  real 
ing,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  Ex-     Exijlence,  ive 
iftence  of  all  other  Beings,  not  fo  much  as  de-       ^'^^  "'"'^' 
monftrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  Know- 
ledge, and  therefore  concerning  thofe  there  are  no  Maxims. 

§.  8.  In  the  next  Place  let  us  confider,  what       a-i  r  j  ■ 
Influence  thefe  received  Maxims  have  upon  the      ,     -^  Axioms 

other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge.  The  Rules  efta-     TJ^LlTl,. 
1.1-n.   J-        LOLi        1  11    x%/-  injtuence  our 

binned  in  the  Schools,  that  all  Reafons  are     j,//^^^  Knonu- 

ex  prtecognitis  ^  pracojtcejfts,   feem  to  lay  the     /edge. 

Foundation  of  all  other  Knowledge  in   thefe 

Maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to  he  pracognita ;  whereby,  I 

think,  are  meant  thefe  two  Things:  Firft,  that  thefe  Axioms 

are  thofeTruths  that  are  firft  known  to  theMind.  And/econd- 
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ly,  that  upon  them  the  other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge  depend. 
§.  9.  Firjl^  That  they  are  not  the  Truths 
Becaufethev    J^rjl  blown  to  the  M'm^,  is  evident   to  Expe- 
are  not  t  e        j-jence,  as  we  have  {hewn  in  another  Place,  B.  I. 
£rfl  kneiu  perceives  not,  that  a  Child  certain- 

.  "  ly  knows  that  a  Stranger  is  not  its  Mother: 

that  its  Suck'ng  Bottle  is  not  k.  t  R  ^d,  long  before  he  knows 
that  hii  impnffible  for  the  fomt  thing  to  he^  and  not  to  be? 
And  hov\  mt.iiv  Truths  are  there  abou*^  Nu:.  hers,  which  it  is 
obvious  to  obferve,  that  the  Mind  is  per.tdly  acquainted 
with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe 
general  M  ixims,  "to  which  Mathematicians  in  their  Arguings, 
do  fometimes  refer  tlem  ?  Whereof  the  Reafon  is  very  plain  : 
For  that  which  makes  the  Mind  afl'ent  to  fuch  Propolitions, 
being  nothing  eife  but  the  Perception  it  has  of  the  Agree- 
ment or  D  fagteement  of  its  Ideas^  according  as  it  finds  them 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  Words  it  underftands, 
and  everv  Idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two 
tii\rinfl:  Ideas  being  ki.'own  not  tu  be  the  fame,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  follow,  that  fuch  felf-evident  Truths  muil  be  Jirji 
Jcnown,  which  coniiii  ot  Ideas  that  ^rt  Jirji  in  the  Mind  ;  and 
the  Ideas  firft  in  the  Mii  d,  'tis  evident,  are  thofe  of  particular 
Things,  from  whence,  by  flow  Degrees  the  Under  {landing 
proceeds  to  fome  few  general  ones;  which  being  taken  from 
theordinarv  and  familiar  OhjetSts  of  Senfe,  are  fettled  in  the 
Mind,  with  general  Names  to  them.  Thus  particular  Ideas 
are  Jir/l  received  and  di{^ingui{hed,  and  fo  Knowledge  got 
arout  them;  and  next  to  them  the  lefs  general  or  fpecifick, 
which  are  next  to  particular:  For  abflradt  Ideas  are  not  fo  ob- 
vious or  eafy  to  Cluldren,  or  the  yet  unexercifed  Mind,  as  par- 
ticular ones.  If  they  feemfo  to  grown  Men,  'tis  only  becaufe  by 
conftant  and  familiar  Ufe  they  are  made  fo:  For  when  we 
nicely  refledt  upon  them,  we  {hall  find,  that  general /^^^j are 
Fictions  and  Contrivances  of  the  Mind,  that  carry  Diificulty 
with  them,  and  do  not  fo  eaftly  offer  themfelves,  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagir;e.  For  Example,  Does  it  not  require  fome 
Pains  and  Skill  to  form  the  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  (which 
is  yet  none  of  the  mofl  abllra6t,  comprehenhve,  and  di{fi- 
cult)  for  it  mult  be  neither  Oblique,  nor  Rectangle,  neither 
Equilateral,  Equicrura],  nor  Scalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of 
thefe  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  fomething  imperfed,  that  can- 
not exifl ;  an  Idea  wherein  fome  Parts  of  feveral  different  and 
inconfi{tent  Ideas  are  put  together.  'Tis  tiue,  the  Mind,  in 
this  imperieft  State,  has  need  of  fuch  Ideas,  and  makes  all 
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the  hafte  to  them  it  can  for  the  Conveniency  of  Commu- 
nication and  Enlargement  of  Knowledge j  to  both  which  it 
is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  Reafon 
to  fufped  fuch  Ideas  are  Marks  of  our  Imperfedion ;  at 
leaft  this  is  enough  to  fliew  that  the  moll  abftra(ft  and  gene- 
ral Ideas  are  not  thofe  that  the  Mind  is  ftji  and  molt  ea- 
fily  acquainted  with,  nor  fuch  as  its  eariiefl;  Knowledge  is 
cunverfant  about. 

§.  lo.  Secondly^  From  what  has  been  faid, 
it  plainly  follows,  that  thefe  magnified  Max-  Becaufe  on 
imsy  are  not  the  Principles  and  Foundations  of  them  the  other 
all  our  other  Knowledge.  For  if  there  be  a  Parts  of  our 
great  many  other  Truths,  which  have  as  much  KmnxUdge  do 
Self-evidence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  '"°^  depend. 
we  know  before  them,  it  is  impoflible  they 
fliould  be  the  Principles  from  which  we  deduce  all  other 
Truths.  Is  it  impoflible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three,  but  by  Virtue  of  this,  or  fome  fuch  Axiom,  viz.  The 
Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts  taken  together?  Many  a  one 
knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having 
heard,  or  thought  on  that,  or  any  other  Axiom,  by  which  it 
might  be  proved  j  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any  other  Man 
knows,  that  the  JFhole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts,  or  any  other 
Maxim,  and  all  from  the  fame  Reafon  of  Self-evidence;  the 
Equality  of  thofe  Ideas  being  as  vifible  and  certain  to  him 
without  that,  or  any  other  Axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needed  no 
Pfuof  ti)  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  Knowledge,  That 
the  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts,  does  he  know  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did 
before.  For  if  there  be  any  Odds  in  thofe  Ideas,  the  JVhole 
and  Parts  are  more  obfcure,  or  at  leaft  more  difficult  to  be 
fettled  in  the  Mind,  than  thofe  of  one,  two  and  three.  And 
indeed,  I  think,  I  may  afk  thefe  Men,  who  will  needs  have 
all  Knowledge  beftdes  thofe  general  Principles  themfelves,  to 
depend  on  general,  innate,  and  Self-evident  Principles,  What 
Principle  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one  are  two,  that 
tivo  and  two  tux  ft  four,  that  three  times  two  zrtfjx?  Which 
being  known  without  any  Proof,  do  evince,  that  either  all 
Knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  pracognita,  or  general 
Maxims,  called  Principles,  or  elfe  that  thefe  are  Principles ; 
and  if  thefe  are  to  be  counted  Principles,  a  great  part  of  Nu- 
meration will  be  fo.  To  which,  if  we  add  all  the  Self-evident 
Propofitions  which  may  be  made  about  all  our  diftindl  Ideas^ 
principles  will  be  almoil  infinite,  at  leaft  innumerable,  which 
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Men  arrive  to  the  Knowledge  of  at  difFerent  Ages;  and  a 
great  many  of  thefe  innate  Principles,  they  never  come  to 
know  all  their  Lives.  But  whether  they  come  in  View  of 
the  Mind  earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are 
all  known  by  their  native  Evidence,  are  wholly  independent, 
receive  no  Light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  Proof  one  from 
another;  much  lefs  the  more  particular,  from  the  more  gene- 
ral ;  or  the  more  fimple,  from  the  more  compounded ;  the 
more  fimple,  and  lefs  abftratfl,  being  the  mofi:  familiar,  and 
the  eafier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But  which  ever  be  the 
cleareft  Idea,  the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  all  fuch  Pro- 
portions is  in  this.  That  a  Man  fees  the  fame  Idea  to  be 
the  fame  Idea,  and  infallibly  perceives  two  different  Ideas 
to  be  different  Ideas.  For  when  a  Man  has  in  his  Un- 
derftanding  the  Ideas  of  one  and  of  two,  the  Idea  of  YelloWy 
and  the  Idea  of  Blue,  he  cannot  but  certainly  know,  that 
the  Idea  of  one  is  the  Idea  of  one,  and  not  the  Idea  of 
two;  and  that  the  Idea  of  Yellow  is  the  Idea  of  Yellow, 
and  not  the  Idea  of  Blue.  For  a  Man  cannot  confound 
the  Ideas  in  his  Mind,  which  he  has  diftindl:  That  would 
be  to  have  them  confufed  and  diftin6t  at  the  fame  Time, 
which  is  a  Contradi<Stion :  and  to  have  none  diftinil,  is  to 
have  no  ufe  of  our  Faculties,  to  have  no  Knowledge  at 
all.  And  therefore  what  Idea  foever  is  affirmed  of  itfelf, 
or  whatfoever  two  entire  diftin(5l  Ideas  are  denied  one  of 
another,  the  Mind  carmot  but  affent  to  fuch  a  Propofition, 
as  infallibly  true,  as  foon  as  it  underftands  the  Terms,  with- 
out Hefitation  or  need  of  Proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made 
in  more  general  Terms,  and  called  Maxims. 

§.  1 1.  What  (hall  we  then  fay  ?  Are  thefe 

jiri        f        general  Ma x'nns  of  no  Ufe?  By  no  Means; 

*^^^-t  »je  ^|jQ>  perhaps  their  Ufe  is  not  that  which  it 
Maxtmshaw.  '^  commonly  taken  to  be.  But  fince  doubt- 
ing in  the  leaft  of  what  hath  been  by  fome 
Men  afcribed  to  thefe  Maxims,  may  be  apt 
to  be  cryed  out  againft,  as  overturning  the  Foundations  of 
all  the  Sciences,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  them, 
with  refpedl  to  other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge,  and  exa- 
mine more  particularly  to  what  Purpofes  they  ferve,  and  t» 
what  not. 
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t.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they 
are  of  no  Ufe  to  prove  or  confirm  lefs  general  felf-evident  Pro- 
pofitions. 

2.  'Tis  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the  Foun- 
dations whereon  any  Science  hath  been  built.  There  is,  I 
know,  a  great  deal  of  Talk,  propagated  from  Scholaftick 
Men,  of  Sciences  and  the  Maxims  on  which  they  are  built; 
But  it  has  been  my  ill  Luck,  never  to  meet  with  any  fuch 
Sciences;  much  Icfs  any  one  built  upon  thefe  two  Maxims, 
TVIjat  isy  is;  and  It  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  thing  to  he,  and 
not  to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  fhewn  where  any  fuch 
Science  ereiled  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  general  Axioms  is 
to  be  found  ;  and  fliould  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would 
lay  before  me  the  I'>ame  and  Syftem  of  any  Science  fo  built 
on  thefe,  or  any  fuch  like  Maxims,  that  they  could  not  be 
fhewn  to  ftand  as  firm  without  any  Confideration  of  them. 
I  afk.  Whether  thefe  general  Maxims  have  not  the  fame  Ufe 
in  the  Study  of  Divinity,  and  in  Theological  Queftions,  that 
they  have  in  the  other  Sciences?  They  ferve  here  too,  to 
filence  Wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  Difpute.  But  I  think 
that  no  Body  will  therefore  fay,  that  the  Chrijlian  Religion 
is  built  upon  thefe  il<f(flx/»2j,  or  that  the  Knowledge  we  have  of 
it,  is  derived  from  thefe  Principles.  'Tis  from  Revelation 
we  have  received  it,  and  without  Revelation,  thefe  Maxims 
had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When  we  find  out  an 
Idea,  by  whofe  Intervention  we  difcover  the  ConnecSlion  of 
two  others,  this  is  a  Revelation  from  God  to  us,  by  the 
Voice  of  Reafon.  For  we  then  come  to  know  a  Truth  that 
we  did  not  know  before.  When  God  declares  any  Truth 
to  us,  this  is  a  Revelation  to  us  by  the  Voice  of  his  Spirit, 
and  we  are  advanced  in  our  Knowledgde,  But  in  neither 
of  thefe  do  we  receive  our  Light  or  Knowledge  from  Max- 
ims.  But  in  the  one  the  Things  ihemfelves  afford  it,  and 
we  fee  the  Truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their  Agreement  or 
Difagreement.  In  the  other,  God  himfelf  affords  it  imme- 
diately to  us,  and  we  fee  the  Truth  of  what  he  fays  in  his 
unerring  Veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  Men  forward  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Sciences,  or  new  Difcoveries  of  yet  unknown 
Truths.  Mr.  Neivton,  in  his  never  enough  to  be  admired 
Book,  has  demonrtrated  feveral  Propofitions,  which  ar^fe  fo 
many  new  Truths,  before  unknown  to  the  World,  and  are 
farther  Advances  in  Mathematical  Knowledge:  But  for  the 
Difcovery  of  thefe,  it  was  not  the  general  Maxim,  What  is. 
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is ;  or  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Part^  or  the  like,  that 
helped  him.  Thefe  were  not  the  Clues  that  Jed  him  into 
the  Difcovery  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  thofe  Propofiti- 
ons.  Nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  Knowledge  ot  thofe 
Demonftrations ;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate  Ideas,  that 
(hewed  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Ideas^  as  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Propofitions  he  demonftrated.  This  is  the  great 
Exercife  and  Improvement  of  Human  Underftanding  in  the 
enlarging  of  Knowledge,  and  advancing  the  Sciences;  where- 
in they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  Help  from  the  Con- 
templation of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnified  Maxims.  Would 
thofe  who  have  this  traditional  Admiration  of  thefe  Propofi- 
ticns,  that  they  think  no  Step  can  be  made  in  Knowledge 
■without  the  Support  of  an  Axiom^  no  Stone  laid  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Sciences  without  a  general  Maxim^  but  diflinguifh 
between  the  Method  of  acquiring  Knowledge,  and  of  com- 
municating, between  the  Method  of  railing  any  Science,  and 
that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced,  they 
would  fee  that  thofe  general  Maxims  were  not  the  Foun- 
dations on  which  tlie  firfl  Difcoverers  raifed  their  admirable 
Strudures,  nor  the  Keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  thofe  Se- 
crets of  Knowledge.  Though  afterwards,  when  Schools 
were  erefled,  and  Sciences  had  their  ProfefTors  to  teach 
■what  others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufe  of  Maxims, 
i.  e.  laid  down  certain  Propofitions  which  were  Self-evident, 
or  to  be  received  for  true,  which  being  fettled  in  the  Minds 
of  their  Scholars,  as  unqueilionable  Verities,  they  on  occafion 
made  ufe  of,  to  convince  them  of  Truths  in  particular  In- 
itances,  that  were  not  fo  familiar  in  their  Minds  as  thofe  ge- 
neral Axioms  which  had  before  been  inculcated  to  them,  and 
carefully  fettled  in  tlieir  Minds.  Though  thefe  particular  In- 
ftances,  when  well  refledted  on,  are  no  lefs  Self-evident  to  the 
Underftanding,  than  the  general  Alaxims  brought  to  confirm 
them:  And  it  was  in  thofe  particular  Inftances,  that  the  firft 
Difcoverer  found  the  Truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general 
Ji4axi??is:  And  fo  may  any  one  tife  do,  who  with  Attention 
confiders  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  Ufe  that  is  made  of  Maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  Ufe,  a'?  has  been  obferved,  in  the  ordina- 
ry Methods  of  teaciiing  Sciences  as  far  as  they  are  advanced : 
but  of  httle  or  none  in  advancing  them  farther. 

2.  Th-y  are  of  Ufe  in  Difputcs,  for  the  filencing  of  obfti- 
nate  Wranglers,  and  bringing  thofe  Contefts  to  fome  Con- 

cliifion. 
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clufion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  End,  came  not  in, 
in  the  Manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  enquire.  The 
Schools  having  made  Difputation  the  Touch-ftone  of  Mens 
Abilities,  and  the  Criterion  of  Knov\^ledge,  adjufted  Vidory 
to  him  that  kept  the  Field ;  and  he  that  had  the'  laft  Word, 
was  concluded  to  have  the  becter  of  the  Argument,  if  not  of 
the  Caufe.  But  becaufe  by  this  Means  there  was  like  to  be 
no  Decifion  between  (kilful  Combatants,  whilft  one  never  fail- 
ed of  a  medius  terminus  to  prove  any  Propofition,  and  the 
other  could  as  conftantly,  without,  or  with  a  Diftindtion, 
deny  the  Major  or  Minor.  To  prevent,  as  much  as  could 
be,  the  running  out  of  Difputes  into  an  endlefs  Train  of 
Syllogifms,  certain  general  Propolitions,  moft  of  them  indeed 
felf-evident,  were  introduced  into  the  Schools ;  which  be- 
ing fuch  as  all  Men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on 
as  general  Meafures  of  Truth,  and  ferved  inftead  of  Prin- 
ciples, (  where  the  Difputants  had  not  laid  down  any  other 
between  them  )  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and 
which  muft  not  be  receded  from  by  either  Side.  And  thus 
thefe  Maxims  getting  the  Name  of  Principles^  beyond 
which  Men  in  Difpute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  Miftake 
taken  to  be  the  Originals  and  Sources  from  whence  all  Know- 
ledge began,  and  tlie  Foundations  whereon  the  Sciences  were 
built;  becaufe  when  in  their  Difputes  they  came  to  any  of 
thefe,  they  flopped  there,  and  went  no  further,  the  Matter 
was  determined.  But  how  much  this  is  a  Miftake,  hath  been 
already  fhewn. 

This  Method  of  the  Schools,  which  have  been  thought 
the  Fountains  of  Knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  fuppofe,  the 
like  Ufe  of  thefe  Maxims,  into  a  great  Part  of  Converfation 
out  of  the  Schools,  to  Hop  the  Mouths  of  Cavillers,  whom 
any  one  is  excufed  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they 
deny  thefe  general  felf-evident  Principles  received  by  all  rea- 
fonable  Men,  who  have  once  thought  of  them  ;  but  yet 
their  Ufe  herein  is  but  to  put  an  End  to  Wrangling.  They 
in  Truth,  when  urged  in  fuch  Cafes,  teach  nothing:  that 
is  already  done  by  the  intermediate  Ideas  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Debate,  whofe  Connecflion  may  be  feen  without  the  Help  of 
thofe  Maxims,  and  fo  the  Truth  known  before  the  A'laxim 
is  produced,  and  the  Argument  brought  to  a  firft  Principle. 
Men  would  give  ofF  a  wrong  Argument  before  it  came  to 
that,  if  in  their  Difputes  they  propofed  to  themfelves  the  find- 
ing and  embracing  of  Truths,  and  not  a  Conteft  for  Victo- 
ry.    And  thas  Maxims  have  their  Ufe  to  put  a  Stop  to  their 

Per- 
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Perverfeners,  whofe  Ingenuity  fhould  have  yielded  fooner. 
But  the  Method  of  the  Schools  having  allowed  and  encoura- 
ged Men  to  oppofe  and  refift  evident  Truth,  till  they  are 
baffled,  /'.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to  contradi6l  themfclves, 
or  fome  eflablifhed  Principle;  'tis  no  Wonder  that  they 
fhould  not,  in  civil  Converfation,  be  adiamed  of  that  which 
in  the  Schools  is  counted  a  Virtue  and  a  Glory,  viz.  obftinately 
to  maintain  that  Side  of  the  Queftion  they  have  chofen, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  to  the  laft  Extremity,  even  after  Con- 
vidtion.  A  flrange  way  to  attain  Truth  and  Knowledge; 
and  that  which  I  think  the  rational  Part  of  Mankind,  not 
corrupted  by  Education,  could  fcarce  believe  fhould  ever  be 
admitted  amongft  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  and  Students  of  Re- 
ligion or  Nature,  or  introduced  into  the  Seminaries  of  thofe 
•who  are  to  propagate  the  Truths  of  Religion  or  Philofophy 
amongft  the  Ignorant  and  Unconvinced.  How  much  fuch  a 
Way  of  Learning  is  likely  to  turn  young  Mens  Minds  from  the 
iincere  Search  and  Love  of  Truth ;  nay,  and  to  make  them 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  fuch  Thing,  or  at  leafl  worth  the 
adhering  to,  I  (hall  not  now  enquire.  This  I  think,  that  ba- 
ting thofe  Places  which  brought  the  Peripatdick  Philofophy 
into  their  Schools,  where  it  continued  many  Ages,  without 
teaching  the  World  any  thing  but  the  Art  of  Wrangling;  thefe 
Maxims  were  no  where  thought  the  Foundation  on  which  the 
Sciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  Helps  to  the  Advancement 
of  Knowledge. 

As  to  thefe  general  Maxims  therefore,  they 
What  Uje  ^^  J  j^^^g  ^^j^    ^f     ^^^^  Ufe  in  Difputes, 

Maxims  tojiop  the  Mouths  of  the  Wr angler s\   but  not  of 

ha've.  much  Vfe  to  the  Difcovery  of  unknown  Truths, 

or  to  help  the  Mind  forward  in  its  Search  after 
Knowledge:  For  whoever  began  to  build  his  Knowledge 
on  this  general  Propohtion,  What  /;,  is ;  or  //  is  impojftble 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be.,  and  not  to  be;  and  from  either  of 
thefe,  as  from  a  Principle  of  Science,  deduced  a  Sy/lem  of 
ufeful  Knowledge ;  wrong  Opinions  often  involving  Con- 
tradidions,  one  of  thefe  Maxims,  as  a  Touch-flone,  may 
ferve  well  to  Ihew  whither  they  lead.  But  yet,  however 
fit  to  lay  open  the  Abfurdity  or  Miftake  of  a  Man's  Reafon- 
ing  or  Opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  Ufe  for  enlightningthp 
Underftanding;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  Mind 
receives  much  Help  from  them  in  its  progrefs  in  Knowledge; 
which  would  be  neither  lefs,  nor  lefs  certain,  _  were  thefe 
two- general  Prcpofitions  never  thought  on.     'Tis  true,  as  I 

have 
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have  faid  they  fometlmes  fcrve  in  Argumentation  to  ftop 
a  Wrangler's  Mouth,  by  (hewing  the  Abfurdity  of  what  he 
faith,  and  by  expofing  him  to  the  Shame  of  contradiding 
what  all  the  World  knows,  and  he  himfelf  cannot  but  own 
to  be  true.  But  it  is  one  Thing  to  fliew  a  Man  that  he  is  in  an 
Error,  and  another  to  put  him  in  PofTeflion  of  Truth ;  and 
I  would  fain  know  what  Truths  thefe  twoPropofitions  are  able 
to  teach,  and  by  their  Influence  make  us  know,  which  we 
did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them. 
Let  us  reafon  from  them,  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only 
about  identical  Predications,  and  Injiuence^  if  any  at  all,  none 
but  fuch.  Each  particular  Propolition  concerning  Identity 
or  Diverfity,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in  itfeJf,  if 
attended  to,  as  either  of  thefe  general  ones;  only  thefe 
general  ones,  as  ferving  in  all  Cafes,  are  therefore  more 
inculcated  and  infifted  on.  As  to  other  lefs  general  Maxims, 
many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  Propofitions, 
and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  Refpeft  and  Import  of  Names 
one  to  another.  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts:  What 
real  Truth,  I  befeech  you,  does  it  teach  us  ?  What  more  is 
contained  in  that  Maxim,  than  what  the  Signification  of  the 
Word  TotuTH,  or  the  TFhole,  does  of  itfelf  import  ?  And 
he  that  knows  that  the  Word  lyhole  ftands  for  what  is  made 
up  of  all  its  Parts  knows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the 
JVhole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts.  And  upon  the  fame  Ground, 
I  think  that  this  Propofition,  A  Hill  is  higher  than  a  Valley^ 
and  feveral  the  like,  may  alfo  pafs  for  Maxims.  But  yet 
Mafters  of  Mathematicks,  when  they  would,  as  Teachers  of 
what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  Science,  do  not  with- 
out Reafon  place  this,  and  fome  other  fuch  Maxims,  at  the 
Entrance  of  their  S}jhmSy  that  their  Scholars,  having  in  the 
Beginning  perfe<Stly  acquainted  their  Thoughts  with  thefe 
Propofitions  made  in  fuch  general  Terms,  may  be  ufed  to 
make  fuch  Reflections,  and  have  thefe  more  general  Pro- 
pofitions, as  formed  Rules  and  Sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all 
particular  Cafes.  Not  that  if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they 
are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  Inftances  they 
are  brought  to  confirm:  But  that  bemg  more  familiar  to 
the  Mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the 
Underrtanding.  But  this,  I  fay,  is  more  from  our  Cuftom 
of  ufing  them  and  the  Eltablifhment  they  have  got  in  our 
Minds,  by  ouroften  thinkingnf  them,  than  from  the  different 
Evidence  of  the  Things.  But  before  Cuftom  has  fettled 
Methods  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning  in  our  Minds,  I  am 
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apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwife;  and  that  the  Child, 
when  a  part  of  his  Apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in 
that  particular  Inftance,  than  by  this  general  Pre  poiition, 
'the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts;  and  that  if  one  of  thefe 
have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general 
has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  Mind  by  th'.  particular,  than 
the  particular  by  the  general.  For  in  particulars,  our 
Knowledge  begins,  and  fo  fpreads  itfelf  by  Degrees,  to  Ge- 
nerals; though  afterwards  the  Mind  takes  the  quite  contra- 
ry Courfe,  and  having  drawn  its  Knowledge  into  as  general 
Propofitions  as  it  can,  makes  thofe  familiar  to  its  Thoughts, 
and  accuftoms  itfelf,  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  as  to  the 
Standards  of  Truth  and  Falihood.  By  which  familiar  Vfe 
cf  thcm^  as  Rules  to  mcafure  the  Truth  of  other  Propofi- 
tions, it  comes  in  time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular 
Propofitions  have  their  Truth  and  Evidence  from  their  Con- 
formity to  thefe  more  general  ones,  which,  in  Difcourfe  and 
Argumentation,  are  fo  frequently  urged,  and  conftantly  ad-. 
mitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the  Reafon  why  among  fo 
many  felf-evident  Propofitions,  the  moft  general  only  have 
had  the  Title  of   Maxims. 

§.  I  ^.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not 
Maxims,  if  be  amifs  to  obferve  concerning  thefe  general 
Care  be  not  Maxims,  that  they  are  fo  far  from  improving 
mV Words  ^^  eilablifhing  our  Minds  in  true  Knowledge, 
ma  ^ trove  '  ^^^^  ^^  °^^  Notions  be  wrong,  loofe,  or  uniled- 
Contradicli-  '^Y?  '^"*^  ^^  refign  up  our  Thoughts  to  the 
t,ns.  Sound  of   Words,    rather  than  fix  them  on 

fettled  determined  Ideas  of  Things;  I  fay 
theCe  general  Maxims  will  ferve  to  confirm  us  in  Miftakes; 
and  in  fuch  a  way  of  XJfe  of  Words  which  is  mofl  common, 
will /2'r't;^  to  prove  Contradictions:  v.  g.  He  that  with  Des 
Cartes  (hall  frame  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  what  he  calls  Body, 
to  be  nothing  but  Extenfion,  may  eafily  demon  ft  rate,  that 
there  is  no  Facuian^  i.  e.  no  Space  void  of  Body,  by  this 
Maxim,  JVhat  is^  is ;  For  the  Idea  to  which  he  annexes  the 
Name  Body^^  being  bare  Extenfion,  his  Knowledge  that 
Space  cannot  be  without  Body  is  certain:  For  he  knows  his 
own  Idea  of  Extenfion  clearly  and  diftindly,  and  knows  that 
it  is  what  it  is^  and  not  another  Idea,  though  it  be  called 
by  th-fe  Three  Names,  Extenfion^  Body,  Space.  Which 
Three  Words  (landing  for  one  and  the  fame  Idea,  may  no 
doubt,  with  the  fame  Evidence  and  Certainty,  be  affirmed  one 
of  another,  as  each  of  itlelt:  And  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilft 

I  ufe 
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I  ufe  them  all  to  ftand  for  one  and  the  lame  Idca^  this  Pre- 
dication is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  Signification,  That  Space 
is  Body^  as  this  Predication  is  true  and  identical,  that  Body  is 
Body,  both  in  Signification  and  Sound. 

§.13.  But  if  another  {hall  conie,and  make  to 
himfelf  another  Idea,  difi^erent  from  Des  Car-  Injiance  in 
/^i'sof  the  Thing,  which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  Vacuum. 
he  calls  by  the  fame  Name  Body,  and  make 
his  Idea,  whicii  he  exprefies  by  the  Word  Body,  to  be  of  a 
Thing  that  hath  both  Extenfmi  and  Solidity  together,  he  will 
as  eafily  demonftrate,  that  there  may  he  a  Vacuum,  or  Space 
without  a  Body,  as  £)^;  C«r/£i  demonftrated  the  contrary.  Be- 
caufe  the  Idea  to  which  he  gi^  es  the  Name  Space,  being  bare- 
ly the  fimple  one  of  Extcnfioti;  and  the  Idea,  to  which  he 
gives  the  Name  Body,,  being  the  complex  Idea  of  Extenfion 
and  Refijlibility,  or  Solidity  together  in  the  fame  Subject,  thefe 
two  Ideas  are  not  exadtly  one  and  the  fame,  but  in  the  Un- 
derftanding  as  diftindt  as  the  Ideas  of  One  and  Two,  White 
and  Black,  or  as  of  Corporeity  and  Humanity,  if  I  may  ufe 
thofe  barbarous  Terms :  And  therefore  the  Predication  of  them 
in  our  Minds,  or  in  Words  ftanding  for  them,  is  not  identical, 
but  the  Negation  of  them  one  of  another  j  viz,  this  Propofi- 
tion,  Extenfion,  or  Space  is  not  Body,  is  as  true  and  evident- 
ly certain,  as  this  Maxim,  It  is  impnffible  for  the  fame  Thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make  any  Propoiition, 

§.  14.  But  yet,  though  both  thefe  Propofiti- 
ons  (as  you  fee)  may  be  equally  demonftrated,         ^^^  prove 
viz.  that  there  may  be  a  Vacuum,    and  that     ""'  ^^  ^f".^" 
there  cannot  be  a  Vacuum,  by  thefe  two  certain         •,i    ,  ^'"^^ 

T»    •        •     1  /      •       \     rr/l  •         •  J        ;         r  IVltbout  US. 

rrmciples,  \vix.)  krhat  ts,  is,  and  the  jame 
Thing  cannot  be,  and  be;  yet  neither  of  thefe  Principles  will 
ferve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or  what  Bodies  do  exift:  For 
that  we  are  left  to  our  Senfes,  to  difcover  to  us  as  far  as  they 
can.  Thofe  univerfal  and  felf-evident  Principles,  being  only 
our  conftant,  clear,  and  diftin£t  Knowledge  of-our  own  Ideas, 
more  general  or  comprehenfive,  can  aflure  us  of  nothing  that 
pafles  without  the  Mind,  their  Certainty  is  founded  only 
upon  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  each  Idea  by  itfelf,  and 
of  its  Difiin(ftion  from  others;  about  which  we  cannot  be 
miftaken  whilft  they  are  in  our  Minds,  though  we  may,  and 
often  are  miftaken,  when  we  retain  the  Names  without  the 
Ideas,  or  ufe  them  confufedly,  fometimes  for  one,  and  fome- 
times  for  another  Idea.  In  which  Cafes,  the  Force  of  thefe 
Axioms,  reaching  only  to  the  Sound,  and  not  the  Significa- 
Vo  L.  II.  Q^  tion 
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tion  of  the  Words,  y^ry^'j  only  to  lead  us  into  Confufion,  Mi- 
itake,  and  Error.  'Tis  to  fhew  Men,  that  thefe  rvTaxims, 
however  cryed  up  for  the  great  Guards  to  Truth,  will  not  fe- 
cure  them  from  Error  in  a  carelefs  loofe  Ufe  of  their  Words, 
that  I  have  made  this  Remark.  In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted 
concerning  their  little  Ufe  for  the  Improvement  of  Knowledge, 
or  dangerous  Ufe  in  undetermined  Idea^,  I  have  been  far 
enough^  from  faying  or  intending  they  {hould  be  laid  aftdcy 
as  fome  have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them 
tobeTruths,  felf-evident  Truths;  and  fo cannot  be /^zW  tT/JJ^. 
As  far  as  their  Influence  will  reach,  'tis  in  vain  to  endeavour, 
nor  would  I  attempt  to  abridge  it.  But  yet  without  any  In- 
jury to  Truth,  cr  Knowledge,  I  may  have  Reafon  to  think 
their  Ufe  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  great  Strefs  which  feems 
to  be  laid  on  them,  and  I  may  warn  Men  not  to  make  an  ill 
\}iQ  of  them  for  the  confirming  themfelves  in  Error. 

§.  15.  But  let  them  be  of  what  Ufe  they 
Their  Jp-  will  in  verbal  Proportions,  they  cannot  difco- 
plication  dan-  ver  or  prove  to  us  the  leaft  Knowledge  of  the 
gerous  about  Nature  of  Subftances,  as  they  are  found  and 
complex  Ideas,  gxift  without  us,  any  farther  than  grounded  on 
Experience.  And  though  the  Confequence  of 
thefe  two  Propofitions,  called  Principles,  be  very  clear,  and 
their  Ufe  not  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  Probation  of  fuch 
Things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  for  Proof,  but 
fuch  as  are  clear  by  themfelves  without  them,  viz.  where 
our  Ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by  the  Names  that 
ftand  for  them :  Yet  when  thefe  Principles,  viz.  What  is,  is  ; 
and.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  TJnng  to  be^  and  not  to  he, 
are  made  ufe  of  in  the  Probation  of  Propofitions,  wherein  are 
Words  (landing  for  complex /r/^i7j,  ?;.  ^.  yl^<s«,  Horfe.,  Gold, 
Vertuc\  there  they  are  of  infinite  Danger,  and  moft  com- 
monly make  Men  receive  and  retain  Falfhood  for  manifeft 
Truth,  and  Uncertainty  for  Demonftration:  upon  which  fol- 
lows Error,  Obftinacy,  and  all  the  Mifchiefs  that  can  happen 
from  wrong  Reafoning.  The  Reafon  whereof  is  not,  that  thefe 
Principles  are  lefs  true,  or  of  lefs  Force  in  proving  Propofitions 
made  of  Terms  {landing  for  complex  Ideas^  than  where  the 
Propofitions  are  about  fimple  Ideas.  But  becaufe  Men  mi- 
ftake  generally,  thinking  that  where  the  fame  Terms  are 
preferved,  the  Propolitions  are  about  the  fame  Things,  tho' 
the  Ideas  they  fland  ior,  are  in  Truth  diflerent.  Therefore 
thefe  Maxims  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  thofe,  which  in 
Sound  and  Appearance  are  contradidory  Propofitions  j  as  is 
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clear  in  theDemonftrations  above-mentioned  about  a  Vacuum. 
So  that  whilft  Men  take  Words  for  Things,  as  ufually  they 
do,  thefe  Maxims  may  and  do  commonly  ferve  to  prove 
contradi£tory  Propofitions :  As  fhall  yet  be  farther  made 
manifeft. 

§.  1 6.  For  Inftance:  Let  Man  be  that  con- 
cerning which  you  would  by  thefe  firft  Princi-  Inftance  in 
pies  demonftrate  any  thing,  and  we  fhall  fee,  Man. 
that  fo  far  as  Demonftration  is  by  thefe  Prin- 
ciples, it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  univerfal  true 
Propofition  or  Knowledge  of  any  Being  exifling  without  us. 
Firji,  a  Child  having  framed  the  Idea  of  a  Man^  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  his  Idea  is  juft  like  that  Pidlure  which  the  Painter 
makes  of  the  vifible  Appearances  joined  together ;  and  fuch 
a  Complication  of  Ideas  together  in  his  Underftanding,  makes 
up  the  fingle  complex  Idea  which  he  calls  Man,  whereof 
White  or  Flefli-Colour  in  England  being  one,  the  Child  can 
demonltrate  to  you,  that  a  Negro  is  not  a  Man^  becaufe 
White  Colour  was  one  of  theconftant  fimple  Ideas  of  the  com- 
plex Idea  he  calls  Man:  And  therefore  he  can  demonftrate 
by  the  Principle,  //  is  impojjthk  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be^  that  a  Negro  is  not  a  Man;  the  Foundation  of 
his  Certainty  being  not  that  univerfal  Propofition,  which, 
perhaps,  he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  di- 
ftinft  Perception  he  hath  of  his  own  fimple  Ideas  of  Black 
and  White,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  take,  nor  can 
ever  miftake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that  Maxim 
or  no:  And  to  this  Child,  or  any  one  who  hath  fuch  an  Idea, 
which  he  calls  Man,  can  you  never  dcmonfciate  that  a  Man 
hath  a  Soul,  becaufe  his  Idea  of  Man  includes  no  fuch  No- 
tion or  Idea  in  it.  And  therefore  to  him,  the  Principle  of 
IVhat  is,  is,  proves  not  this  Matter;  but  it  depends  upon 
Colleftion  and  Obfervation,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  com- 
plex Idea  called  Man. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  farther  in  framing 
and  collefting  the  Idea  he  calls  Man,  and  to  the  outward 
Shape  adds  Laughter  and  rational  Difcourf,  may  demon- 
ftrate, that  Infants  and  Changelings  are  no  Men,  by  this 
Maxim,  //  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  he,  and  not 
to  be:  And  I  have  difcourfed  with  very  rational  Men,  who 
have  ailually  denied  that  they  are  Men. 

® 
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§.  1 8.  Thirdly^  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex 
Idea  Vk'hich  he  calls  Mf^n^  only  out  of  the  Ideas  of  Body  in 
general,  and  the  Powers  of  Langjage  and  Rci/on,  and  leaves 
out  the  Shipe  wholly:  This  Mari  is  able  to  demonftrate, 
that  a  Man  may  have  no  Hands,  but  be  ^adrupes^  neither 
of  thofc  being  included  in  his  Idea  of  Man  \  and  in  whatever 
Body  or  Shape  he  found  Speech  and  Reafon  joined,  that  was 
a  Man:  Becaufe  having  a  clear  Knowledge  of  fuch  a  com- 
plex Idea,  it  is  certain  that  IVhat  is,  is. 

§.  1 9.  So  that,  if  rightly  confidered,  I  think 
Little  ufe  of    ^e  may  fay,  that  v/here  our  Ideas  are  deter- 
thefe  Maxims      mined  Jn  our  Minds,   and  have  annexed  to 
'"i     t^  them  by  us  known  and  (teady  Names  under 

have  clear  thofe  fettled    Determinations,    there   is  little 

and  diftinSi  Need,  or  no  Ufe  at  all  of  thefe  Maxims,    to 

Ideas.  prove  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  any 

of  them.  He  that  cannot  difcern  the  Truth  or 
Falftiood  of  fuch  Propofitions,  without  the  Help  of  thefe, 
and  the  like  Maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  Maxims  to 
do  it:  Since  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  Truth  of 
thefe  Maxims  themfeives  without  Proof,  if  he  cannot  know 
the  Truth  of  others  without  Proof,  which  ara  as  felf-evident 
as  thefe.  Upon  this  Ground  it  is,  that  intuitive  Knowledge 
neither  requires  nor  admits  any  Proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than 
another.  He  that  v/ill  fuppofe  it  does,  takes  away  the  Foun- 
dation of  all  Knowledge  and  Certainty :  And  he  that  needs 
any  Proof  to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  Aflent  to  this 
Propofition,  that  Two  are  equal  to  Two,  will  alfo  have  need 
of  a  Proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  JFIjat  is,  is.  He  that 
needs  a  Probation  to  convince  him,  that  Two  are  not  Three, 
that  White  is  not  Black,  that  a  Tria?2gle  is  not  a  Circle,  i^c, 
or  any  two  determined  diftindl  Ideas  are  not  one  and  the 
fame,  will  need  alfo  2  Demonftration  to  convince  him, 
that  it  is  \n\T^oiiih]e  for  the  fame  Tlnng  to  he,  and  not  to  he. 

§,  20.  And  as  thefe  Maxims  are  of  little  Ufe 

— ,  .      -         where  we  have  determined  Ideas,  fo  they  are, 

eir  ttje         ^^  j  \\zyQ  fhewed,  of  dangerous  Ufe  where  our 

W-^fz-fowr Ideas     Ideas  are  not  determined ;  and  where  we  ufe 

are confufed.         Words  that  are  not  annexed   to  determined 

Ideas,  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  and  wandring 

Signification,  fomedmes  (landing  for  one,  and 

fometimes  for  a^iother  Idea :  from  which  follows  Miftake  and 

Error,  which  tliefe  Maxims  (brought  as  Proofs  to  eftablifh 

Pro- 
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Propofitions,  wherein  the  Terms  ftand  for  undetermined  Ideas) 
do  by  their  Authority  confirm  and  rivet. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  Triflifig  Propofitions. 

§.  I.  "ITTHether  the  Maxims  treated  of  in 

VV  the  foregoing  Chapter,  be  of  that.  Some  Propo- 
Ufe  to  real  Knowledge  as  is  generally  fuppo-  Jliiojis  bring  no 
fed,  I  leave  to  be  conlidered.  This,  I  think,  I»creafe  to  our 
may  confidently  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  Kyiowkdge. 
univerfal  Propolitions,  which  tho'  they  be  cer- 
tainly true,  yet  they  add  no  Light  to  our  Underflandings, 
bring  no  Increafe   to   our  Knowledge.      Such  are, 

§.  2.  Firjl^    All  purely   identical  Propofiti- 
ons.    Thefe  obvioufly,  and  at  firft  bluO),  ap-      .  ^'  4'>^'  "'" 

■xixcr-        ■       1  T?  dent  teal  Pro- 

pear  to  contam  no  Inltrudtion  m  them:  ror     po/ifiQ„; 

when  we  affirm  the  faid  Term  of  itfelf,  whe- 
ther it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and 
real  Idea^  ic  (hews  us  nothing  but  what  we  muft  certainly 
know  before,  whether  fuch  a  Propofition  be  either  made  by, 
or  propofed  to  us.  Indeed,  that  molt  general  one,  What  is^  is, 
may  ferve  fometinies  to  fliew  a  Man  the  Abfurdity  he  is  guil- 
ty of,  when  by  Circumlocution,  or  equivocal  Terms,  he  would 
in  particular  Inftances,  deny  the  fame  Thing  of  itfelf;  be- 
cause no  Body  will  fo  openly  bid  Defiance  to  common  Senfe, 
as  to  affirm  vifibie  and  dired  Contradictions  in  plain  Words; 
Or  if  he  does,  a  Man  is  excufed  if  he  breaks  off"  any  farther 
Difcourfe  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  neither 
that  received  Maxim,  nor  any  other  identical  Propofition, 
teaches  us  any  thing:  And  tho'  in  fuch  kind  of  Propofitions, 
this  great  and  magnified  Ma:am,  boalted  to  be  the  Foundati- 
on of  Demonftration,  may  be,  and  often  is  made  ufe  of  to  con- 
firm them,  yet  all  it  proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this. 
That  the  fame  Word  may  with  great  Certainty  be  affirmed  of 
itfelf,  without  any  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  any  fuch  Propofition : 
and  let  me  add  alib,  without  any  real  Knowledge. 

§.  3.  For  at  this  Rate,  anyvery  ignorant  Perfon,  who  can 
but  make  a  Propofition,  and  knows  what  he  means  v/hen  he 
fays,  Jjor  Noy  may  make  a  Million  of  Propofition?,  of  vvhofe 

0^3  Truths 
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Truths  he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know  one 
Thing  in  the  World  thereby  ;  v.  g.  what  is  a  Soul,  is  a  Soul ; 
or  a  Soul  is  a  Soul,  a  Spirit  is  a  Spirit ;  a  Fetiche  is  a  Feti' 
che^  isfc.  Thefe  all  being  equivalent  to  this  Propofition,  viz. 
fVlmt  iSf  is',  i.  e.  what  hath  Exijlence^  hath  Exijhnce;  or 
who  hath  a  Soul^  hath  a  Soul.  Wiiat  is  this  more  than  trifling 
with  Words?  It  is  but  like  a  Monkey  fhiftinghisOyfter  from 
one  Hand  to  the  other ;  and  had  he  had  but  Words,  might,  no 
doubt,  have  faid,  Oyfter  in  right  Hand  is  SubjeSi^  and  Oyfter 
in  Left  Hand  is  Predicate :  and  fo  might  have  made  a  felf- 
cvident  Propofitioti  of  Oyfter,  i.  e.  O-jJisr  is  Oyjier;  and  yet 
with  all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wifer,  or  more  know- 
ing: And  that  way  of  handling  the  Matter,  would  much  at 
one  have  fatisfied  the  Monkey's  Hunger,  or  a  Man's  Under- 
ftanding ;  and  they  two  would  have  improved  in  Knowledge 
and  Bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome  who  becaufe  identical  Propofitions 
are  felf-evident,  fhew  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they 
do  great  Service  to  Philofophy  by  crying  them  up,  as  if  in 
them  was  contained  all  Knowledge,  and  the  Underftanding 
were  led  into  all  Truth  by  them  only.  I  grant,  as  forwardly  as 
any  one,  that  they  are  all  true,  and  felf-evident.  I  grant  farther, 
that  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Knowledge  lies  in  the  Faculty 
we  have  of  perceiving  the  fame  Idea  to  be  the  fame,  and  of 
difcerning  it  from  thofe  that  are  different,  as  I  have  Ihewn  in 
the  foregoing  Chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the  making 
ufe  of  identical  Propofitions^  for  the  Improvement  of  Know- 
ledge, from  the  Imputation  of  Trifling,  I  do  not  fee.  Let  any 
one  repeat,  as  often  as  h.e  pleafes,  that  the  JVill  is  the  Will,  or 
lay  what  Strefs  on  it  he  thinks  fit ;  of  what  Ufe  is  this,  and  an 
infinite  the  like  Propofitions,  for  the  enlarging  our  Knowledge? 
Let  a  Man  abound  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  Words  which  be 
has,  will  permit  him  in  fuch  Propofitions  as  thefe;  A  Law  is 
a  Law,  and  Obligation  is  Obligation ;  Right  is  Right,  and 
JVrong  is  Wror,g ;  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an 
Acquaintance  with  Ethicks  ?  Or  inftruct  him  or  others,  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Morality  ?  Thofe  who  know  not,  nor  perhaps 
ever  will  know,  what  is  Rights  and  what  is  Wrong,  nor  the 
Meafures  of  them,  can  with  as  much  Aflurance  make  and  in- 
fallibly know  the  Truth  of  thefe  and  all  fuch  Propofitions,  as 
he  that  is  beft  inftru6];ed  in  Iviorality  can  do.  But  what  Ad- 
vance do  fuch  Propofitions  give  in  the  Knowledge  of  any  thing 
necelTary  or  ufeful  for  their  Conduct  ? 

He 
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He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle,  who  for 
the  enlightning  the  Undeiftandiiig  in  any  part  of  Knowledge, 
fliould  be  bufy  with  identical  Propofitions^  and  iyfift  on  fuch 
Maxims  as  tliefe ;  Subjlance  is  Sub/lance^  and  Body  is  Body ; 
a  Facuum  is  n  Vacuum^  and  a  Vortex  is  a  Vortex ;  a  Centaur 
is  a  Centaur^  and  a  Chimara  is  a  Chimara^  ^'c.  For  thefe, 
and  all  fuch,  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  equally 
felf-evidcnt.  But  yet  they  cannot  hut  be  counted  tricing, 
when  maue  ufe  of  as  Principles  of  Inftru£tion,  and  Strcfs  laid 
on  them,  as  Helps  to  Knov/ledge ;  fince  they  teach  nothing 
but  what  every  one,  who  is  capable  of  Diicourfe,  knows 
without  being  told,  viz.  That  the  fame  Term  is  the  fame 
Term,  and  the  fame  Idea  the  fame  Idea.  And  upon  this 
Account  it  was  that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  flill  think,  the 
offering  and  inculcating  fuch  Propofuions,  in  order  to  give  the 
Under ibnding  any  new  Light  or  Inlet  into  the  Knowledge 
of  Things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Inftruition  lies  in  fomething  very  different,  and  he  that 
would  enlarge  his  own,  or  another's  Mind,  to  Truths  he  does 
not  yet  know,  muft  find  out  intermediate  Ideas,  and  then  lay 
them  in  fuch  Order  one  by  another,  that  the  Underftanding 
may  fee  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  in  Queftion, 
Propofitions  that  do  this,  are  inflruiSiive :  But  they  are  far 
from  fuch  as  affirm  the  fame  Term  of  itfelf ;  which  is  no  v/ay 
to  advance  ones  fcif  or  others  in  any  lort  of  Knowledge.  It  no 
more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any  one  in  his  learning 
to  read,  to  have  fuch  Propofitions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him, 
an  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B  ;  which  a  Man  may  know  as 
well  as  any  School- Mafter,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a 
Word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any  fuch  iden- 
tical Propofitions,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  Skill  of 
Reading,  let  him  make  what  Ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  trijiing  Propofitions, 
had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  Pains  to  underfland  what  I  had 
above  writ  in  very  plam  Englif}}^  they  could  not  but  have  feen 
that  by  identical  Propofitions,  I  mean  only  fuch  wherein  the 
fame  Term  importing  the  fame  Idea,  is  afiirmed  of  itfelf; 
Which  1  take  to  be  the  proper  Signification  of  identical  Pro- 
pofitions ;  and  concerning  all  fuch,  I  think  I  mt.y  continue  fafe- 
ly  to  fay.  That  to  propofe  them  as  inf^ruclive,  is  no  better  than 
trifling.  For  no  one  who  has  the  Ufe  of  Reafoi),  can  mifs  them, 
where  it  is  necefiary  they  fhculd  be  taken  Notice  of;  nor 
doubt  of  their  Truth,  when  he  does  take  Notice  of  them. 

0.4.  But 
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But  if  Men  will  call  Propofitions  identical^  wherein  the  fame 
Term  is  not  affirmed  of  itfeif,  whether  they  fpeak  more  properly 
than  I,  other;  may  judge  :  This  is  certain,  all  that  they  fay  of 
Pronoritions  that  are  r.ot  identical^  in  my  Senfe,  concerns  not 
me,  noi  what  I  have  faid ;  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to  thofe 
Propofitions,  wherein  the  fame  Term  is  affirmed  of  itfeif.  And 
I  would  fain  fee  an  Inftance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be  made 
ufeof,  to  the  Advantage  and  Improvement  of  any  one's  Know- 
ledo'C.  Inn-'-nces  of  other  kinds,  whatever  Ufe  may  be  made  of 
them,  concern  not  me,  as  nut  being  fuch  as  I  call  identical. 

zdly.  When  §.4-  -^^^^^'^^-fv,  Another  fort  of  l^rifling  Pro- 
a  tart  of  anv  pohtions  is,  tvhcn  a  part  of  tic  complex  Idea  is 
complex  Idea  is  predicated  of  the  Name  of  the  Whole  j  a  part  of 
predicated  of  the  Definition  of  the  Word  defined.  Such  are 
the  ivhole.  all  Piopofitions  wherein  the  Genus  is  predicated 

of  the  Species,  or  more  comprehenfive  of  lefs  comprehenfive 
Terms:  For  what  Information,  what  Knowledge  carries  this 
Propohtion  in  it,  viz.  Lead  is  a  Metal,  to  a  Man  who  knows 
the  complex  Idea  the  Name  Lead  fiands  for  ?  All  the  fimpls 
Ideas  that  go  to  the  complex  one  fignified  by  the  Term  Metal, 
being  nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended,  and  fignified 
by  the  Name  Lead,  Indeed,  to  a  Man  that  knov/s  the  Signi- 
fication of  the  Word  Metal,  and  not  of  the  Word  Lead,  it  is  a 
ihorter  way  to  explain  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Lead^ 
by  faying  it  is  a  Metal,  which  at  once  exprefi!es  feveral  of  its 
fimple  Ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him 
it  is  a  Body  very  heavy,  fufible  and  malleable. 

Jspartofthe  §•  5*  A  like  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any 
Defnition  of  Other  part  of  the  Definition  of  the  Term  defined, 
the  '■I'erjn  defi-  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  a 
wd.  complex  one,  of  the  Name  of  the  v/i^ole  com- 

plex Idea ;  as  All  Gold  is  fufible.  For  Fufibility  being  one  of 
the  fimple  Ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one 
the  Sound  Gold  itands  for,  what  can  it  be  but  playing  with 
Sounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  Name  Gold,  which  is  compre- 
hended in  its  received  Signification?  'Twould  be  thought  lit- 
tle better  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely,  as  a  Truth  of  Mo- 
ment, That  Geld  is  yellow  j  and  I  fee  not  how  it  is  any  jot 
more  material  to  fay,  //  is  fifible,  unlefs  that  Quality  be 
left  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  of  which  the  Sound  Gold  is 
the  Mark  in  ordinary  Speech.  What  Inftru<51ion  can  it  carry 
with  it,  to  tell  one  that  v/hich  he  hath  been  told  already,  or 
he  is  fuppofed  to  know  before  ?  For  I  am  fuppofed  to  know 
the  Signification  of  the  Word  another  ufes  to  me,  or  elfe  he  is 

ta 
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to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  Name  Gold  ftands  for  thi^ 
complex  Idea  of  Body,  yellow,  heavy,  fufihle,  mclleahle,  'twiU 
not  much  inftrudt  me  lo  put  it  fjlcmnly  afterwards  m  a  Pro- 
pofition,  and  gravely  fay.  All  Gold  h  fufible.  Such  Fropofi- 
tions can  only  ferve  to  (hew  the  Dihngenuity  of  one,  who 
will  go  from  the  Definition  of  Itis  own  Terms,  by  reminding 
him  fometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  Knowledge  with  them, 
but  of  the  Signification  of  Words,  however  certain  they  be. 

§.  6.  Every  Man  h  an  Jnimal,  or  living  Bo- 
dy, is  as  certain  a  Propofition  as  can  be ;  but  no       lyancejMan 
more  conducing  to  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  ■^  ■^' 

than  to  fay,  APalfry  is  an  ambling  Horfe,  or  a  neighing  am- 
bling  Animal,    both   being  only  about  the  Significarion  of 
Words,  and  make  me  know  but  this,  That  Body,  Senfe,  and 
Motion,  or  Power  of  Senfation  and  Moving,  are  Three  of  thofe 
Ideas  that  I  always  cornpreliend  and  fignify  by  the  Word  Man ; 
and  where  they  are  not  to  he  found  together,  the  "NzmQ  Man 
belongs  not  to  that  Thing:  And  fo  of  the  other,  that  Body, 
Senfe,    and  a  certain  way  of  going,    with  a  certain  kind  of 
Voice,  are  feme  of  thofe  Ideas  which  I  always  comprehend, 
and  fignify  by  the  Word  Palfry ;  and  v/hen  they  are  not  to 
be  found  together,    the  Name  Palfry  belongs  noi  to  that 
Thing.     It  is  juft  the  fame,  and  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  when 
any  Term  Handing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  fimple  Ideas^ 
that  all  together  make  up  that  complex  Idea  which  is  called  a 
Man,  is  affirmed  of  the  Term  Man ;  v.  g.  fuppofe  a  Roman 
fignified  by  the  Word  Homo,  all  thefe  diltin(^  Ideas  united 
in  one  Subject,  Corporeitas,  Senfibilitas,  Poieniia  fe  movendi^ 
Rationalitas,  Rifibilltas,  he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  Cer- 
tainty, univerfally  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  thefe  together  of 
the  Word  Homo,  but  did  no  more  than  fay,  that  the  Word  Ho- 
mo, in  his  Country,  comprehended  in  its  Signification  all  thefe 
Ideas,  Much  like  a  Rcmance-ls^mQ^nt,  who  by  the  Word  Pal- 
fry fignified   thefe  Ideas  ;  Body  cf  a  certain  Figure,    Four- 
legged,  with  Senfe,  Motion,  Ambling,  Neighing,   IVhite,  ufed 
to  have  a  JFoman  on  his  Back,  might  with  the  fame  Certainty 
univerfally  affirm  alfo  any  or  all  of  thefe  of  the  Word  Palfry  : 
But  did  thereby  teach  no  more,  liut  that  t!ie  W^ord  Palfry 
in  his,  or  Romance  Language,  flood  for  all  thefe,  and  was 
not  to  be  applied  to  any  thing,  where  any  of  thefe  was  want- 
ing. But  he  Lhat  (hall  tell  me,  that-in  whatever  Thing  Sefife, 
Motion,    Reafn,    and  Laughter,   were  united,  that  Thing 
had  adually  a  Notion  of  God,  or  would  be  caft  into  a  Sleep 
by  Opium,   made  indeed  an  inftrudive  Propofition  3    be- 

caufe 
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caufe  neither  having  the  Notion  of  God,  nor  being  caji 
into  Jleep  by  Opium,  being  contained  in  the  Idea  fignified 
by  the  Word  Man,  we  are  by  fuch  Propofitions  taught  fome- 
thing  more  than  barely  what  the  Word  Man  (lands  for  : 
And  therefore  the  Knowledge  contained  in  it,  is  more  than 
verbal. 

§.  7.  Before  a  Man  makes  any  Propofition, 

Tor  this  he  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  Terms  he 

teaches  but  the  ufes  in  it,  or  elfe  he  talks  like  a  Parrot,  only 
Signification  of  making  a  Noife  by  Imitation,  and  framing 
f^^o^ds.  certain  Sounds  which  he  has  learnt  of  others  ; 

but  not  as  a  rational  Creature,  ufing  them  for 
Signs  of  Ideas  which  he  has  in  his  Mind.  The  Hearer  al- 
fo  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  Terms  as  the  Speaker  ufes 
them,  or  elfe  he  talks  Jargon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible 
Noife.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  Words,  who  makes 
fuch  a  Propofition,  which  when  it  is  made,  contains  no 
more  than  one  of  the  Terms  does,  and  which  a  Man  was 
fuppofed  to  know  before,  v.  g.  a  Triangle  hath  three  Sides^ 
or  Saffon  is  yellow.  And  this  is  no  farther  tolerable,  than 
"where  a  Man  goes  to  explain  his  Terms,  to  one  who  is 
fuppofed,  or  declares  himfelf  not  to  underftand  him  :  And 
then  it  teaches  only  the  Signification  of  that  Word,  and  the  Ufe 
of  that  Sign. 

§.  8,  We  can  know  then  the  Truth  of  two 

But  no  real  Sorts  of  Propofitions,  with  perfect  Certainty  ; 
Kno^jjledge.  the  one  is,  of  thofe  trifling  Propofitions,  which 
have  a  Certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only  a 
verbal  Certainty,  but  not  inftruciive.  And,  Secondly,  we 
can  know  the  Truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  Propofitions, 
which  affirm  fomething  of  another,  which  is  a  neceft^ary 
Confequence  of  its  precife  complex  Idea,  but  not  contained 
in  it.  As  that  the  external  Angle  of  all  Triangles,  is  bigger 
than  either  of  the  oppofte  internal  Angles ;  which  Relation  of 
the  outward  Angle,  to  either  of  the  oppofite  internal  Angles, 
making  no  part  of  the  complex  Idea  fignified  by  the  Name 
Triangle ;  This  is  a  real  Truth,  and  conveys  with  it  in- 
ftruftive  real  Knowledge. 

§.  9.  We  have  little  or  no  Knowledge  of 
GeneralPro-     ^^^j^^j  Combinations  there  be  of  fimple  Ideas 
pf.  ions  con-        exifting  tosrether  in  Subftances,    but  by  our 
cer-mng  hub-         n      r    ^       °  ,  ■       r  ,    ■'       • 

fiances  are  of-     ^"^^^^^-i  we  cannot  make  any  univenal  certain 
tm  trifling.         Propofitions  concerning  them,   any  farther 

than 
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than  our  nominal  EfTences  lead  us ;  which  being  to  a  very 
few  and  inconfiderable  Truths,  in  refpecl  of  thofe  which  de- 
pend on  their  real  Conftitutions,  the  general  Propofitions  that 
are  made  ahcut  Suhjlanccs^  if  they  are  certain^  are  for  the 
moji  part  but  trifirng-^  and  if  they  are  inftrudive,  are  uncer- 
tain, and  fuch  as  we  can  have  no  Knowledge  of  their  real 
Truth,  how  much  foever  conftant  Obfervation  and  Analogy 
may  allitl:  our  Judgments  in  guefiing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  one  may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  Dif- 
courfes,  that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  'tis  plain,  that 
Names  of  fubftantial  Beinjs,  as  well  as  otiicrs,  as  far  as  they 
have  relative  Significations  affixed  to  them,  may  with  great 
Truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  Propofitions, 
as  their  relative  Definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  fo  joined  ; 
and  Propofitions  confiding  of  fuch  Terms,  may,  with  the 
fame  Clearnefs,  be  deduced  one  from  another,  as  thofe  that 
convey  the  moll  real  Truths ;  and  all  this,  without  any  Know- 
ledge of  the  Nature  or  Reality  of  Things  exifting  without  us. 
By  this  Method,  one  may  make  Demonilrations  and  un- 
doubted Propofitions  in  Words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not 
one  jot  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth  of  Things ;  v.  g.  he 
that  having  learned  thefe  following  Words  with  their  ordina- 
ry mutual  relative  Acceptations  annexed  to  them,  v.  g.  Sub- 
Jiance^  Alan,  Animal,  Form,  Soul,  Vegetative,  Senfitive,  Ra^ 
tional,  may  make  feveral  undoubted  Propofitions  about  the 
Soul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  Soul  really  is;  and  of 
this  Sort,  a  Man  may  find  an  infinite  Number  of  Propofi- 
tions, Reafoiiings  and  Conclufions,  in  Books  of  Metaphy- 
ficks,  School-Divinity,  and  fome  fort  of  natural  Philofophy; 
and  after  all,  know  as  little  of  God,  Spirits  or  Bodies,  as  he 
did  before  he  fet  out. 

§.  I  o.  He  that  hath  Liberty  to  define,  ;'.  e. 
determine  the  Signification  of  his  Names  of        Jnd  nvby. 
Subftances,  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in  Ef- 
fect, who  makes  them  ftand  for  his  own  Ideas)  and  makes 
their  Significations  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his  owa 
or  other  Men's  Fancies,  and  not  from  an  Examination  or  En- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  Things  themfelves,  may  with  little 
Trouble  demonilrate  them  one  of  another,  according  to  thofe 
feveral  Fefpeds,  and  mutual  Relations  he  has  given  them  one 
to  another ;  wherein,  however  Things  agree,  or  difagree,  in 
their  own  Nature,  he  needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  No- 
tions, with  the  Names  he  hath  beftowed  upon  them  :  But 
thereby  no  more  increafes  his  own  Knowledge,  than  he  does 

his 
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his  Riches,  who  taking  a  Bag  of  Counters,  calls  one  in  a  cer- 
tain Place,  a  Pound;  another  in  another  Place,  a  Shilling '^ 
and  a  third  in  a  third  Place,  a  Penny ;  and  fo  proceeding, 
may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  caft  up  a  great  Sum,  ac- 
cording to  his  Counters  fo  placed,  and  ftanding  for  more  or 
lefs,  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  with- 
out even  knowing  how  much  a  Pound,  Shilling,  or  Penny  is, 
but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the  other  Twenty  Times,  and 
contains  the  other  Twelve ;  which  a  Man  may  alfo  do  in  the 
Signification  of  Words,  by  making  them  in  refpect  of  one 
another  more  or  lefs,  or  equally  comprehenfive. 

§•  1 1  •  Though  yet  concerning  moft  Words 

rir^\J\  ufed  in  Difcourfes,  efpecially  areumentative 
Ujin?  Words  ,         ^  tiu-l-  l 

*vari  i>1-i  is  ^  controveriial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  com- 
iriflini  r^ith  pl^'ried  of,  v/hich  is  the  worft  fort  of  TrijUng^ 
them,  ^"^^  which  fets  us  yet  farther  from  the  Certain- 

ty of  Knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them, 
or  find  in  them,  viz.  that  mcft  Writers  are  fo  far  from  inftru- 
6ting  us  in  the  Nature  and  Knowledge  of  Things,  that  they 
ufe  their  Words  locfely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  ufmg 
them  conftantly  and  fleddily  in  the  fame  Significations,  make 
plain  and  clear  Deductions  of  Words  one  from  another,  and 
make  their  Difcourfes  coherent  and  clear,  ( how  little  foever 
it  were  inftrudtive)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they 
not  find  it  convenient  to  flielter  their  Ignorance  or  Obflinacy, 
under  the  Obfcurity  and  Perplexednefs  of  their  Terms:  To 
which,  perhaps.  Inadvertency  and  ill  Cuftom  do  in  many 
Men  much  contribute. 

Marks  of 'ver-  §•!"•  To  conclude,  barely  verbal  Propcji- 
hal  Propoji-  iisns  may  be  known  by  thefe  following  Marks : 
tions.  Fif'Ji-)  All  Propofitions,  wherein  two  abfirracl 

r-  a    Tt    J-      Terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely 
Firftt   treat-        ,  ,      „.      .^       .         ^.^        j      t'       r 

cation  in  ah-  ^bout  the  Signification  of  Sounds,  i-orimceno 
JlraSl.  ^^xzdildea  can  be  the  fame  with  any  other  but 

itfelf,  when  its  abftrad  Name  is  affirmed  of 
any  other  Term,  it  can  fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may, 
or  ougnt  to  be  called  by  that  Name ;  or  that  thefe  Two  Names 
fignify  the  fame  Idea.  Thus  fhould  any  one  fay,  that  Parft- 
mrny  is  Frugality,  that  Gratitude  is  "Jujlice  ;  that  this  or  that 
Action  is  or  is  not  Temperance ;  however  fpecious  thefe  and 
the  hke  Propofitions  may  at  firft  Sight  feem,  yet  when  we 
come  to  prefs  them,  and  examine  nicely  what  they  contain, 
we  (hall  find,  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing,  but  the  Signifi- 
cation of  thofe  Terms. 

§.  13. 
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§.   13.  Secondly^    All  Prcpofitio7is^    ivhereln 
a  part  of  the  complex  Idea,  which  any  Term         Secondly^  A 
ftands  for,  h  predicated  of  that  Term,  are  only     part  of  the  De- 
verbal,  v.  g.  to  fay,  that  Gold  is  a  Metal,  or    ^^^'/t^^" 
heavy.     And   thus  all  Propofitions,   wherein     ^^^^  ^  '^"■^ 
more  comprehenfive  Words,  called  Genera,  are 
affirmed  of  fubordinate,  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  called  Species 
or  Indlvidualsy  are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  thefe  two  Rules,  we  have  examined  the  Propofi- 
tions that  make  up  the  Difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet  with, 
both  in  and  out  of  Books,  we  (hall,  perhaps,  find  that  a  great- 
er part  of  'em  than  is  ufually  fufpedled,  are  purely  about  the 
Signification  of  Words,  and  contain  nothing  in  'em,  but  the 
UTe  and  Application  of  thefe  Signs. 

This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  Rule,  that 
wherever  the  diftincfl:  Idea  any  Word  (lands  for,  is  not  known 
and  confidered,  and  fomething  not  contained  in  the  Idea,  is 
not  affirmed,  or  denied  of  it,  there  our  Thoughts  fiick  whol- 
ly in  Sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  Truth  or  Falfliood. 
This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded,  might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of 
ufelefs  Amufement  and  Difpute  ;  and  very  much  Ihorten  our 
Trouble  and  Wandring  in  the  fearch  of  real  and  true  Know- 
ledge. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  Exijlence, 

§•  '•  T  T  Itherto  we  have  only  confidered  the 

11  Efl'ences  of  Things,  which  being        General  cer- 

only  abftraa  Ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in     ^f'^P^W- 

T-u        \      c  •     I      T-    •/!  /  L         tions,     concern 

our  I  houghts  rrom  particular  Lxiltence,  (that     „g^  Exigence 

being  the  proper  Operation  of  the  Mind,  in 
Abltraclion,  to  confider  an  Idea  under  no  other  Exiftence, 
but  what  it  has  in  the  Underftanding)  gives  us  no  Know- 
ledge of  real  Exiftence  at  all.  Where,  by  the  Way,  we 
may  take  Notice,  that  univerfal  Propofitions,  of  whofe  Truth 
or  FaHhood  we  can  have  certam  Knowledge,  concern  x\qx.Ex- 
ifience ;  and  farther,  that  all  particular  Affirmations  or  Ne- 
gations, that  would  not  be  certain,  if  they  were  made  gene- 
ral, are  only  concerning  Exiflence  j  they  declaring  only  the 

acci- 
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accidental  Union  or  Separation  of  Ideas  in  Things  exiflinc, 
which  in  their  abftrad  Natures,  have  no  known  neceflary 
Union  or  Repugnancy. 

§.  2,  But  leaving  the  Nature  of  Propofitions, 

A  threefold  ^nd  different  ways  of  Predication,  to  be  con- 
Kno-wkdge  of  fidered  more  at  large  in  another  Place,  let  us 
Exijience.  proceed  now  to  enquire  concerning  our  Know- 

ledge of  the  Exijience  of  Things,  and  how  wc 
come  by  it.  I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  Knowledge  oi  our 
own  Exijience  by  Intuition;  of  the  Exijience  of  GOD  by 
Demonftration ;  and  of  other  Things  by  Senfation. 

§.  3.  As  forcer  own  Exiftence,  we  perceive 

Our  Know-  '^  '^  plainly,  and  fo  certainly,  that  it  neither 
iedge  of  our  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  Proof,  For  no- 
CTtTT  Exijience  thing  can  be  more  evident  to  us,  than  our  own 
is  intuitive.  Exiftence.  I  think ^  I  reafou,  I  feel  Pleafure 
and  Pain :  Can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident 
to  me,  than  my  own  Exiftence  ?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other 
Things,  that  very  Doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  Exiji- 
ence^  and  will  not  fuft'er  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  know 
J  feel  Pain^  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  Perception  of  my 
own  Exiftence,  as  of  the  Exiftence  of  the  Pain  I  feel :  Or  if 
I  know  /  douijt.,  I  have  as  certain  Perception  of  the  Exiftence 
of  the  Thing  doubting,  as  of  that  Thought  which  I  call  doul)t. 
Experience  then  convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive 
Knowledge  of  our  own  Exijience^  and  an  internal  infallible 
Perception  that  we  are.  In  every  A6t  of  Senfation,  Reafon- 
ing  or  Thinking,  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  of  our  own 
Being ;  and,  in  this  Matter,  come  not  (hort  of  the  higheft 
Degree  of  Certainty. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  p.    X. 

Of  our  Knoivkdge  of  the  Exijience  of  a  GOD. 

§.  I.  T^  Hough  GOD  has  given  us  no  in- 

X  nate  Ideas  of  himfelf ;  though  he  ^r^  ^^g  ^^^ 
has  ftamped  no  original  Charatlers  on  our  pable  ofknovj- 
Minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  Being  j  yet  ing  certainly 
having  furniflied  us  with  thofe  Faculties  our  t^at  there  is  a 
Alinds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  him-  GOD. 
felf  without  Witnefs;  fince  wehaveSenfe,  Per- 
ception, and  Reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  Proof  of  him, 
as  long  as  we  carry  ourfelves  about  us.  Nor  can  we  juftly 
complain  of  our  Ignorance  in  this  great  Point,  fince  he  has  fo 
plentifully  provided  us  with  the  Means  to  difcover,  and  know 
him,  fo  far  as  is  necefTary  to  the  End  of  our  Being,  and  the 
great  concernment  of  our  Happinefs.  But  though  this  be  the 
moft  obvious  Truth  that  Reafon  difcovers,  and  though  its 
Evidence  be  (if  I  miftakenot)  equal  to  mathematical  Certain- 
ty J  yet  it  requires  Thought  and  Attention,  and  the  Mind 
muft  apply  itfelf  to  a  regular  Dedudion  of  it  from  fome  part 
of  our  intuitive  Knowledge,  or  elfe  we  (hall  be  as  uncertain 
and  ignorant  of  this,  as  of  other  Propojitions^  which  are  in 
themfelves  capable  of  clear  Demonftration.  To  fhew  there- 
fore, that  we  are  capable  of  know'mg,  i.  e.  being  certain  that 
there  is  a  GO D^  and  how  we  may  come  by  this  Certainty, 
I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  ourfelves,  and  that  un- 
doubted Knowledge  v/e  have  of  cur  own  Exiftence. 

§.  2.  I  think  it  is  beyond  QuefLion,thatyIii?;z 
has  a  clear  Perception  of  his  oivn  Pcing ;  he         Man  kn9Wi 
knows  certainly,  that  hecxifls,  and  that  he  is     that  he  him/elf 
fomething.    He  that  can  doubt,  vliCtlier  he  be     "• 
any  thing  or  no,  I  fpeak  not  to,  no  more  than 
I  would  argue  with  pure  Nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince 
Non-ejuity,  that  it  were  fomething.  If  any  one  pietends  to  be 
fo  fceptical,  as  to  deny  ];is  own  Exi;lence,  (for  really  to  doubt 
of  it,  is  manifeftly  impoflible)  let  him  fur  me  enjoy  his  be- 
loved Happinefs  of  being  Nothing,  until  Hunger,  or  fome 
other  Piin  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  T;iis  then,  I  chink, 

I  may 
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I  may  take  for  a  Truth,  which  every  one's  certain  KnowJedge 
afiures  him  of  beyond  the  Liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is 
fomething  that  adually  exifts. 

§.  3.  In  the  next  Place,  Man  knows  by  an 

intuitive  Certainty,  that  bare  Nothing  can  no 
He  knonvs  al-  7mre  produce  any  real  Beings  than  it  can  be 
fo,thatNoihing  ^(^,1^1  to  two  right  Angles.  If  a  Man  knows  not 
cannot  produce  t^^t  Non-entity,  or  the  Abfence  of  all  Being, 
fiiJf/;^,  there-  ^.^^^^^  [,£  gqual  to  two  right  Angles,  it  is  im- 
eternal"^  "        poflible  he  fhould  know  any  Demonfiration  in 

Euclid,     If  therefore  we  know  there  is  fome 

real  Being,  and  that  Non-entity  cannot  produce 
any  real  Being,  It  is  an  evident  Demonftration,  that  from 
Eternity  there  has  been  fomething ;  fince  what  was  not  from 
Eternity.,  had  a  Beginning;  and  what  had  a  Beginning,  muft 
be  produced  by  fomething  elfe. 

§.  4.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its 

^hat  eternal     Being  and  Beginning  from  another,  muft  alfo 

Being  muft  be     have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to  its  Be- 

wioft  powerful,     ing  from  another  too.     All  the  Powers  it  has, 

muft  be  owing  to,  and  received  from  the  fam.e 
Source.  This  eternal  Source  then  of  all  Being,  muft  alfo  be 
the  Source  and  Original  of  all  Power:  and  fo  this  eternal  Be- 
ing muji  alfo  be  ?no/i  pruuerful 

%■  5-  Again,  A  Man  finds  in  himfelf  P^r- 

And  moft         ception  and  Knowledge.    We  have  then  got  one 

bionving.  Step  farther;  and  we  are  certain  now,  that 

there  is  not  only  fo^e  Being,  but  fome  knowing 
intelligent  Being  in  the  World. 

There  was  a  Time  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  Be- 
ing, and  when  Knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  elfe,  there  has 
been  alfo  a  knowing  Bei7ig  from  Eternity.  If  it  befaid,  there 
was  a  Time  when  no  Being  had  any  Knowledge,  when  that 
eternal  Being  was  void  of  all  Underftanding:  I  reply,  that 
then  it  was  ImpOiTible  there  fhould  ever  have  been  any  Know- 
ledge. It  being  as  impoflible  that  Things  wholly  void  of 
Knowledge,  and  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  Per- 
ception, fiioulJ  produce  a  knowing  Being,  as  it  is  impofli- 
ble,  that  a  Triangle  {hould  make  itfelf,  l^hree  Angles  bigger 
than  Tvvo  right  ones.  For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of 
fenfeiefs  Matter.,  that  it  fhould  put  into  itfelf  Senfe,  Per- 
ception, and  Knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of  a 
Triangle,  that  it  fnould  put  into  itfelf  greater  Angles  than 
two  right  ones, 

§.   6. 
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§.  6.  Thus  from  the  Confideration  of  our- 
felves,  and  what  we  infalliby  find  in  our  own  Jnd  there' 
Conftitutions,  our  Rcafon  leads  us  to  the  fore  God. 
Knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  Truth, 
That  there  is  an  eternal^  msji  powerful^  and  mofl  kn:zvlng 
Being',  which  whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God,  it 
matters  not.  The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this /^r<7  duly 
confidered,  will  eafily  be  deduced  all  thofe  other  Attiibutes^ 
which  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  this  eternal  Being.  If  never- 
thelefs  any  one  (hould  be  found  fo  fenfelefsly  arrogant,  as  to 
fuppofe  Man  alone,  knowing  and  wife,  but  yet  the  Produdl  of 
mere  Ignorance  and  Chance ;  and  that  all  the  reft  of  the 
Univerfe  ad^ed  only  by  that  blind  Hap-Hazard:  I  ftiall  leave 
with  him  that  very  rational  and  empiiatical  Rebuke  of  Tiilly, 
L.  2.  de  Leg.  to  be  confidered  at  his  Leifure,  '  What  can  be 
'  more  fillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming,  than  for  a  Man 
'  think  that  it  has  a  Mind  and  Underftanding  in  him,  but 
'  yet  in  all  the  Univerfe  befides,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing?  Or 
'  that  thofe  Things,  which  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his 
*  Reafon,  he  can  fcarce  comprehend,  fhould  be  moved  and 
'  managed  without  any  Reafon  at  all  ?'  ^dd  ejl  eni?n  veriusy 
quam  neminem  ejfe  opportere  tarn  Jiulte  arrogantcm,  ut  in  fe 
mentem  &  ratlonem  putet  inejje,  in  cask  mundoq;  non  putet  ? 
Aut  ea  qucs  vix  fumma  ingenii  ratione  comprehendat^  nulla  ra- 
tione  mcrveri  putet  ? 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  a  more 
certain  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  God,  than  of  any 
thing  our  Senfes  have  not  immediately  difcovered  to  us.  Nay, 
I  prefume  I  may  fay,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there 
is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  elfe  without  us.  When 
I  fay  we  kno^w,  I  mean  there  is  fuch  a  Knowledge  within  our 
reach,  which  we  cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  Minds 
to  that,  as  we  do  to  feveral  other  Enquiries. 

§.  7.  How  far  the  Idea  of  a  mojl  perfc£l  Be- 
ing^  which  a  Man  may  frame  in  his  Mind,         0«r Idea  of 
does,    or  does  not  prove  the  Exijlence  of  a     a  mofi   perfeSi 
God,  I  will  not  here  examine.     For  in  the  dif-     Behig,  not  the 
ferent  Makeof  MensTempers,and  Application    file  Proof  of  a 
of  their  Thoughts,  fome  Arguments  prevail     ^°^' 
more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the 
Confirmation  of  the  fame  7'ruth.     But  yet  I  think,  this  I 
may  fay.  That  it  is  an  ill  Way  of  eftabliOiing  this  Truth,  and 
filencing  Atheifts,  to  lay  the  whole  Strefs  of  fo  important  a  " 
Point  as  this,    upon  that  fole  Foundation :   And  take  fome 

Vqi.  II.  R  Mens 
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Mens  having  that  Iclea  of  God  in  their  Minds,  (for  'tis  evi- 
dent, fome  Men  have  none,  and  feme  worfe  than  none,  and 
the  molt  very  different)  for  the  only  Proof  of  a  Deity;  and 
out  of  an  Over-fondnefs  of  that  darling  Invention,  cafliier,  or 
at  leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  Arguments,  and  for- 
bid us  to  hearken  to  thofe  Proofs,  as  being  weak  or  fallacious, 
which  ourovi'n  Exiftence,  and  the  fenfible  Parts  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  cfFirr  (o  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  Thoughts,  that  I 
deem  it  impoffible  for  a  confidering  Man  to  withftand  them: 
For  I  judge  it  as  cerfain  and  clear  a  Truth  as  can  any  where 
be  delivered.  That  the  invifible  Things  of  God  are  clearly  feen 
from  the  Creation  of  the  Worlds  being  underfiood  by  the 
Things  that  are  rnade^  even  his  eternal  Power  and  God-head. 
Though  our  Being  furniflies  us,  as  I  have  fhewn,  with 
an  evident,  and  inconteftable  Proof  of  a  Deity,  and  I  believe 
no  Body  can  avoid  the  Cogency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  care- 
fully attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  Demonftration  of  fo  many 
Parts;  yet  this  being  fo  fundamental  a  Truth,  and  of  that 
Confequence,  that  all  Religion  and  genuine  Morality  depend 
thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  1  fhall  be  forgiven  by  my  Reader, 
if  I  go  over  fome  Parts  of  this  Argument  again,  and  enlarge 
a  little  more  upon  them. 

§.  8.  There  is  no  Truth  more  evident,  than 
Something        th?it  Something  mu{\:  he  from  Eternity.     I  never 
"^  yet  heard  of  any  one  fo  unreafonable,  or  that 

could  fuppofe  fo  manifeft  a  Contradiftion,  as  a 
Time  wherein  there  was  perfedly  nothing.  This  being  of 
all  Abfurdities  the  greateft,  to  imagine  that  pure  Nothing, 
the  perfed  Negation  and  Abfence  of  all  Beings,  fhould  ever 
produce  any  real  Exigence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  Creatures  to  con- 
clude that  fomething  has  exifted  from  Eternity,  let  us  next 
fee  what  Kind  of  Thing  that  muff  be. 

§.  9.  There  are  but  two  Sorts  of  Beings  in 

T1V0  Sorts       tlie  World,  that  Man  knows  or  conceives: 

tfBeuigs,  Co-         Fi'ifli  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without 

gitati've  and       Senfe,  Perception,  or  Thought,  as  the  Clip- 

Incogitative.       pings  of  our  Beards,  and  Parings  of  our  Nails, 

Secondly,  Senfible,  thinking,  perceiving  Be- 
ings, fuch  as  we  find  ourfelves  to  be;  which,  if  you  pleafe, 
we  will  hereafter  call  Cogitative  and  Incogitative  Beings; 
which  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  are  perhaps 
better  Terms,  than  material  and  jmmateriai. 
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§.  10,  If  then  there  muft  be  fomethlng  eter- 
nal, let  us  fee  what  Sort  of  Being  it  muft  be.  hcogitafi've 
And  to  that  it  is  very  obvious  to  Reafon,  Being  cannot 
that  it  muft  neceflarily  be  a  cogiiative  Being,  produce  a  cogi- 
For  it  is  as  impoflible  to  conceive  that  ever  ''^/'•^'^• 
bare  incogitative  Matter  fhould  produce  a 
thinking  intelligent  Being,  as  that  nothing  fliould  of  itfelf 
produce  M:itter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  Parcel  of  Matter  eternal, 
great  or  fmall,  we  ftiall  find  it,  in  i:felf,  able  to  produce 
Nothing.  For  Example,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Matter  of  the 
next  Pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal,  clofely  united,  and  the 
Parts  firmly  at  Reft  together,  if  there  were  no  other  Being  in 
the  World,  muft  it  not  eternally  remain  fo,  a  dead,  inadive 
Lump?  Is  is  poflible  to  conceive  it  can  add  Motion  to  itfelf, 
being  purely  Matter,  or  produce  any  Thing?  Matter  then, 
by  its  own  Strength,  cannot  produce  in  itfelf  fo  much  as 
Motion:  The  Motion  it  has  muft  alfo  be  from  Eternity,  or 
clfe  be  produced  and  added  to  Matter,  by  fome  other  Being 
more  powerful  than  Matter;  Matter,  as  is  evident,  having 
not  Power  to  produce  Motion  in  itfelf.  But  let  us  fuppofe 
Motion  eternal  too;  yet  Matter,  incogitative  Matter  zn^  Mo" 
tlon,  whatever  Changes  it  might  produce  of  Figure  and  Bulk, 
could  never  produce  Thought.  Knowledge  will  ftill  be  as  far 
beyond  the  Power  of  Motion  and  Matter  to  produce,  as  Mat- 
ter is  beyond  the  Power  of  Nothing  or  Non-entity  to  produce. 
And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Thoughts,  whether  he  can- 
not as  eafily  conceive  Matter  produced  by  Nothing,  as  Thought 
to  be  produced  by  pure  Matter,  when  before  there  was  no 
fuch  Thing  as  Thought,  or  an  intelligent  Being  exifting.  Di- 
vide Matter  into  as  minute  Parts  as  you  will,  (which  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  a  fort  of  fpiritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking 
Thing  of  it)  vary  the  Figure  and  Motion  of  it  as  much  as  you 
pleafe,  a  Globe,  Cube,  Cone, 

Prifm,  Cylinder,  &<:.  whofe  [a)  AGry  is  V-  of  a  Line^ 
Diameters  are  but  i  ooooooth  a  Line  —^of  an  Inch,  an  Inch  ^V 
Part  of  a  Gry^  {a)  will  operate  of  «  Philofophical  Foot,  a  Phiio- 
nootherwife  upon  other  Bodies  f^''^^^  ^°°f  \  °f  ^  Pendulum, 
of  proportionable  Bulk,  than  '''^/'  Diadroms  in  the  Lati- 
^i^  r  c  T  u  T-  \  T>-  tttde  of  AC  Decrees,  are  each  e- 
tnole  of  an  Inch  or  Foot  Dia-  r.     '     r     j\f  a- 

qual  to  one  Jecjna  of   Itme,    or 

meter ;  and  you  may  as  ratio-  ^._  ^j-  ^  ^n^^^e.    I  ha^ve  affeFted- 

nally  expefl  to  produce  Senfe,  ly  made  ufe  of  this  Meafure  here. 

Thought,  and  Knowledge,  by  and  the  Parts  of  it,  under  a  deci- 

putting  together,  in  a  certain  mal  Dii'ijlony  fwith  Names  tn 
Figure  and  Motion,  grofs  Par- 
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tides  of  Matter^  as  by  thofe 
them',  becaufelthinkit^i-ould  that  are  the  very  minuteft, 
be  of  general  Cennjenience,  that  that  do  any  where  exift.  They 
this Jhould be  the  common  Mea-  knock,  impel,  and  refift  one 
fure  in  the  Common-nuea/th  of  another,  juft  as  the  greater  do, 
Letters.  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.     So 

that  if  we  will  fuppofe  nothing 
firft,  or  eternal;  Matter  can  never  begin  to  be:  If  we  fup- 
pofe bare  Matter^  without  Motion,  eternal ;  Motion  can  never 
begin  to  be:  If  we  fuppofe  only  Matter  and  Motion  firft,  or 
eternal;  TJoought  can  never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive,  that  Matter,  either  with  or  without  Motion, 
could  have  originally  in  and  from  itfelf,  Senfe,  Perception 
and  Knowledge;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  Senfe, 
Perception,  and  Knowledge,  niufl:  be  a  Property  eternally  in- 
feparable  from  Matter,  and  every  Particle  of  it.  Not  to  add, 
that  though  our  general  or  fpecifick  Conception  of  Matter 
makes  us  fpeak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all  Matter  is  not 
one  individual  Thing,  neither  is  there  any  fuch  thing  exifting 
as  one  material  Being,  or  one  fingle  Body  that  we  know  or  can 
conceive.  And  therefore,  if  Matter  were  the  eternal  firft 
cogitative  Being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogi- 
tative Being,  but  an  infinite  Number  of  eternal  finite  cogi- 
tative Beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  Force, 
and  diflincl  Thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  Or- 
der, Harmony  and  Beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Nature. 
Since  therefore  whatfoever  is  the  firft  eternal  Being,  muft  ne- 
cefiirily  be  cogitative;  and  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all  Things, 
muft  neceflarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at  leaft,  all  the 
Perfections  that  can  ever  after  e,xift;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to 
another  any  perfedion  that  it  hath  not,  either  adtually  in  it 
felf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  higher  Degree:  It  neceflarily  follows,  that 
the  firft  eternal  Being  cannot  be  Matter. 

§.  ji.  If  therefore  it  be  evident,  that  5(;;w^- 
Therefore         thing  necefl'arily  muft  exi/i  from  Eternity,  'tis 
there  has  been     ^j^^  ^^   evident,  that  that  fomething  mufl  ne- 
Wifdom  ceflarily  be  a  cogitative  Being:  For  it  is  as  im- 

poftible,  that  incogitative  Matter  ftiould  pro- 
duce a  cogitative  Being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  Negation  of 
^11  Being,  fhould  produce  a  pofitive  Being  or  Matter, 
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^.  1 2.  Though  this  UikoyQiy o( ih.tneccjjary 
Exijlence  of  an  eternal  M'lnd^  does  fufEciently         Tlerefore 
lead  us  into  the  Knowledge  of  GOD  ;  lince  it     there  has  been 
will  hence  follow,  that  all  other  knowing  Be-     an  eternal 
ings  that  have  a  Beginning,  muft  depend  on     Wifdcm. 
him,  and  have  no  other  V/ays  of  Knowledge, 
or  Extent  of  Power,  than  what  he  gives  them;  and  therefore 
if  he  made  thofe,  lie  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent  Pieces  of 
this  Univerfe,    all  inanimate  Beings,  whereby   his    Omni- 
fcience^    Power  and  Providence  will  be  eftabliflied,   and  all 
his  other  Attributes  neceirarily  follow :  Yet  to  clear  up  this 
a  little  farther,  we  will  fee  what  Doubts  can  be  raifed  againft 
it. 

§.  r  j.  Pirji^  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that 
tho'  it  be  as  clear  as  Demonftration  can  make  llloether 
it,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  Beings  and  material orno. 
that  Being  muft  alfo  be  knowing;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  but  that  thinking  Being  may  alfo  be  material. 
Let  it  be  fo;  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  GOD: 
For  if  there  be  an  Eternal,  Omnifcient,  Omnipotent  Beings 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  GOD,  whether  you  imagine 
that  Being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  fuppofe, 
lies  the  Danger  and  Deceit  of  that  Suppofition :  There 
being  no  way  to  avoid  the  Demonftration,  that  t!*ere  is  an 
eternal  knowing  Beings  Men,  devoted  to  Matter^  would 
willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing  Beings  is  mate- 
rial;  and  then  letting  Hide  out  of  their  Minds,  or  the  Dif- 
courfe,  the  Demonftration  whereby  an  eternal  knowing  Beinrr 
was  proved  neceflarily  to  exift,  would  argue  all  to  be  Matter^ 
and  fo  deny  a  GOD,  that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative  Beings 
whereby  they  are  fo  far  from  eftablifliing,  that  they  deftroy 
their  own  Hypothefis  For  if  there  can  be,  in  their  Opinion, 
eternal  Matter^  without  any  eternal  cogitative  Beings  they 
manifeftly  feparate  Matter  and  Thinkings  and  fuppofe  no 
necelTary  Connection  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  fo  eftablifli 
the  Neceflity  of  an  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  of  Matter^  fince  it 
has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  Bei^ig  is 
unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if  thinking  Matter  may 
be  feparated,  the  eternal  Exijlence  of  Matter  will  not  fol- 
low from  the  eternal  Exijlence  of  a  cogitative  Beings  and  they 
fuppofe  it  to  no  Purpofe. 
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§.  r  4.  But  now  let  us  fee  how  they  can  fa- 
Not  Material,     jjgfy  themfelves  or  others,    that  this  eternal 
"^fr  •  ? article      ^'''"^'''S  Being  Is  material. 
^^^7i  H  '•  Fii'ft-t  I  would  alk  them,  whether  they  Ima- 

e/  Matter  is  .       ^         n  .  t  •  ?      ^   ■»■> 

Kff/  cogitative,  g'"^  '^^^^  ^''  Matter,  ^wry  /»ffr/;«:/^  c/^  Matter^ 
thinks?  This,  I  fuppofe,  they  will  fcarce  fay, 
fince  then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  Beings, 
as  there  are  Particles  of  Matter,  and  fo  an  Infinity  of  Gods. 
And  yet,  if  they  will  not  allow  Matter  as  Matter,  that  is, 
every  Particle  of  Matter  to  be  as  well  cogitative  as  extended, 
they  will  have  as  hard  a  Talk  to  make  out  to  their  own 
Reafons,  a  cogitatroe  Being  out  of  incogitative  Particles, 
as  extended  Being  out  of  unextended  Parts,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak. 

§.15.  Secondly,  If  all  Matter  does  not  think. 
Secondly,  One     j  ^gj^j.  ^flc,  whether  it  be  only  one  Atom  that 

cfMatt^  ^°''fi-    ^^'^  ^^'  ^^  "^^^^  Abfurdities  as  the 

eamot  be*  Other;  for  then  this  Atom  of  Matter  muft  be 

copitati-ve.  alone  eternal  or  not.     If  this  alone  be  eternal, 

then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful  Thought  or 
Will,  made  all  the  reft  of  Matter.  And  fo  we  have  the 
Creation  of  Matter  by  a  powerful  Thought,  which  is  that 
the  Materialifts  ftick  at :  For  if  they  fuppofe  one  fingle  think- 
ing Atom  to  have  produced  all  the  reft  of  Matter,  they  can- 
not afcribe  that  Pre-eminency  to  it  upon  any  other  Account, 
than  that  of  its  thinking,  the  only  fuppofed  Difference.  But 
allow  it  to  be  by  fome  other  Way,  which  is  above  our  Con- 
ception, it  muft  be  ftill  Creation,  and  thefe  Men  muft  give 
up  their  great  Maxim,  Ex  nih'ilo  7iil  Jit.  If  it  be  faid,  that 
all  the  reft  of  Matter  is  equally  eternal,  as  that  thinking 
Atom,  it  will  be  to  fay  any  thing  at  pleafure,  though  never 
foabfurd:  For  to  fuppofe  all  Matter  eternal,  and  yet  one 
fmall  Particle  in  Knowledge  and  Power  infinitely  above  all  the 
reft,  is  without  any  of  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Reafon  to 
frame  any  Hypothefis.  Every  Particle  of  Matter,  as  Matter^ 
is  capable  of  all  the  fame  Figures  and  Motions  of  any  other; 
and  I  challenge  any  one  in  his  Thoughts,  to  add  any  Thing 
elfe  to  one  above  another. 

thirdly,  ASy-  ,.  §•/  ^-  ^f^*''^'^^>  ^^  j'^^"  ^^^^^^'^  ,^"^  Pf ^"- 
Jlem  ofincon-  "^^  Atom  alone  can  be  this  eternal  thmkmg 
tati^e  Matter,  Being,  nor  all  Matter,  as  Matter,  i.  e.  every 
tannot  be  cogi-  Particle  of  Matter,  can  be  it,  it  only  remains, 
tative.  that  jt  is  fome  certain  Syjiem  of  Matter  duly 

put 
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put  together,  that  is  this  thinking  eternal  Being.  This  is 
that  which  I  imagine,  is  that  Notion  which  Men  are  apteft 
to  have  of  GOD^  who  would  have  him  a  material  Being, 
as  moft  readily  fuggefted  to  them,  by  the  ordinary  Conceit 
they  have  of  theinfeives,  and  other  Men,  which  they  take 
to  be  material  Thinking  Beings.  But  this  Imagination,  how- 
ever more  natural,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  other:  For  to 
fuppofe  the  eternal  thinking  Being  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Compofition  of  Particles  of  Matter,  each  whereof  is  incogi- 
tative,  is  to  afcribe  all  the  Wildonj  and  Knowledge  of  that 
eternal  Being  only  to  the  Juxta  Pofition  of  Parts  j  than  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  For  unthinking  Particles  of 
Matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  ad- 
ded to  them,  but  a  new  Relation  of  Pofition,  wl'ich  it  is 
impoflible  fhould  give  Thought  and  Knowledge  to  them, 

§.  17.   But  farther,  this  corporeal  Sy^em  ei- 
ther has  all  its  Parts  at  reft,  or  it  is  a  certain         JVhether  in 
Motion  of  the  Parts  wherein  its  Thinking  con-     Motion    cr  at 
iifts.     If  it  be  perfectly  at  Reft,  it  is  but  one     Reji. 
Lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  Privileges  above 
one  Atom. 

If  it  be  the  Motion  of  its  Parts  on  which  its  Thinking  de- 
pends, all  the  Thoughts  there  muft  be  unavoidably  acciden- 
tal and  limited,  fince  all  the  Particles  that  by  Motion  caufe 
Thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itfelf  without  any  Thought, 
cannot  regulate  its  own  Motions,  much  lefs  be  regulated  by 
the  Thought  of  the  whole,  fince  that  Thought  is  not  the 
Caufe  of  Motion,  (for  then  it  muft  be  antecedent  to  it,  and 
fo  without  it)  but  the  Confequence  of  it,  whereby  Freedom, 
Power,  Choice,  and  all  rational  and  wife  Thinking  or  Act- 
ing, will  be  quite  taken  away:  So  that  fuch  a  Thinking  Be- 
ing will  be  no  better  nor  wifer,  than  pure  blind  Matter,  fince 
to  refolve  all  into  the  accidental  unguided  Motions  of  blind 
Matter,  or  into  Thought  dependmg  on  unguided  Motions  of 
blind  Matter,  is  the  fame  Thing;  not  to  mention  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  fuch  Thoughts  and  Knowledge  that  muft  depend 
on  the  Motion  of  fuch  Parts.  But  there  needs  no  Enumera- 
tion of  any  more  Abfurdities  and  Impoflibilities  in  this  Hy- 
pothefis,  (however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  I efore- men- 
tioned ;  fince  let  this  Thinking  Syfteni  be  all,  or  a  part 
of  the  Matter  of  the  Univerfe,  it  is  im.">.)^'.ble  that  any  one 
Particlvi  fLould  eidier  know  its  own,  or  the  Motion  of  ai.y 
Other  Particle,  or  the  whs^ie  know  the  Motion  of  every  Par- 
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ticular ;  and  fo  regulate  its  own  Thoughts  or  Motions,  or 
indeed  have  any  Thought  refulting  from  fuch  Motion. 

§.  1 8.  Others  would   have  Matter  to  be 
Matter   not     eternal^   notwithftanding  that  they  allow  an 
co-eternali/jith     eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  Being.    This, 
an  eternal  tho'  it  take  not  away  the  Being  of  a   GOD, 

Mind.  yet  fince  it  denies  one  and  the  Firft  great  Piece 

of  his  Workmanfhip,  the  Creation,  let  us  con- 
fider  it  a  little.  Matter  mull  be  allowed  eternal :  Why  ? 
Becaufe  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of 
Nothing;  why  do  you  not  alfo  think  yourfelf  eternal  ?  You 
"will  anfwer  perhaps,  becaufe  about  Twenty  or  Forty  Years 
fince,  7*^11  began  to  be.  But  if  I  afk  you  what  that  Tou  is, 
which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  fcarce  tell  me.  ThtAlat' 
ier  wher-^of  you  are  made,  began  not  then  to  be ;  for  if  it 
did,  then  it  is  not  eternal ;  but  it  began  to  be  put  together 
in  fuch  a  Faftiion  and  Frame  as  makes  up  your  Body  ;  but 
yet  that  Frame  of  Particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that 
thinking  Thing  you  are ;  ( for  1  have  now  to  do  with  one, 
■who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  Be'mg,  but 
would  have  unthinking  Matter  eternal  too:)  therefore  when 
did  that  thinking  Thing  begin  to  be?  If  it  did  never  begin 
to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  Thing  from 
Eternity  ;  the  Abfurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I 
meet  with  one  who  is  fo  void  of  Underfianding,  as  to  own 
it.  If  therefore  you  can  allow  a  thinking  T'hing  to  be  made 
out  of  Nothing,  (as  all  Things  that  are  not  eternal  muft  be) 
■why  alfo  can  vou  not  allow  it  poflible  for  a  material  Being 
to  be  made  out  of  Nothing^  by  an  equal  Power,  but  that 
you  have  the  Experience  of  the  one  in  View,  and  not  of  the 
other  ?  Though,  when  well  confidered.  Creation  of  a  Spirit 
•will  be  found  to  require  no  lefs  Power,  than  the  Creation  of 
Matter.  Nay,  poffibly,  if  we  would  emancipate  ourfelves 
from  vulgar  Notions,  and  raife  our  Thoughts  as  far  as  they 
would  reach,  to  a  clofer  Contemplation  of  Things^  we  might 
be  able  to  aim  at  Tome  dim  and  feeming  Conception  how 
Matter  might  at  firlf  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift  by  the  Pow- 
er of  that  eternal  firft  Being-,  but  to  give  Beginning  and 
Being  to  a  Spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable 
Effedl  of  Omnipotent  Power.  But  this  being  what  would 
perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the  Notions  on  which  the  Phi- 
lofophy  now  in  the  World  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable 
to  deviate  fo  far  from  them,  or  to  enquire  fo  far  as  Grammar 

itfelf 
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itfelf  would  authorize,  if  the  common  fettled  Opinion  oppo- 
fes  it ;  efpecially  in  this  Place,  where  the  received  Do<Strine 
ferves  well  enough  to  our  prcfent  Purpofe,  and  leaves  this 
paft  doubt,  that  the  Creation  or  Beginning  of  any  one 
SUBSTANCE  out  of  Nothing,  being  once  admitted, 
the  Creation  of  all  other,  but  the  CREATOR  himfelf, 
may,  with  the  fame  Eafe,  be  fuppofed. 

§.  19.  But  you  will  fay.  Is  it  not  impoffi- 
ble  to  admit  of  the  making  any  Thing  out  Matter  mf 
of  Nothings  fince  we  cannot  poilibly  conceive  co-etemalnxiitb 
it?  I  anfwer,  No;  i.  Becaufe  it  is  not  rea-  an  eternal 
fonable  to  deny  the  Power  of  an  infinite  Beings  tylina. 
becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  its  Operations. 
We  do  not  deny  other  Effects  upon  this  Ground,  becaufe 
we  cannot  poffibly  conceive  the  Manner  of  their  Production. 
We  cannot  perceive  how  any  Thing  but  Impulfe  of  Body 
can  move  Body ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  Reafon  fufiicient  to 
make  us  deny  it  poffible,  againft  the  conftant  Experience 
we  have  of  it-  in  ourfelves,  in  all  our  voluntary  Motions, 
which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  free  Action  or  Thought 
of  our  own  Minds ;  and  are  not,  nor  can  be  the  Effects  of 
the  Impulfe  or  Determination  of  the  Motion  of  blind  Matter^ 
in  or  upon  our  Bodies ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  in  our 
Power  or  Choice  to  alter  it.  For  Example:  My  right  Hand 
writes,  whilft  my  left  Hand  is  ftill ;  what  caufes  Reft  in  one, 
and  Motion  in  the  other?  Nothing  but  my  Will,  a  Thought 
of  my  Mind  ;  my  Thought  only  changing,  my  right  Hand 
refts,  and  the  left  Hand  moves.  This  is  Matter  of  Faft, 
which  cannot  be  denied :  Explain  this,  and  make  it  intelli- 
gible, and  then  the  next  Step  will  be  to  underftand  Creation : 
For  the  giving  a  new  Determination  to  the  Motion  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  (which  fome  make  ufe  of  to  explain  volun- 
tary Motion)  clears  not  the  Difficulty  one  jot;  to  alter  the 
Determination  of  Motion,  being  in  this  Cafe  no  eafier  nor 
lefs,  than  to  give  Motion  itfelf;  fince  the  new  Determination 
given  to  the  Animal  Spirits,  muft  be  either  immediately 
bv  Thought,  or  by  fome  other  Body  put  in  their  way  by 
Thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  fo  muft 
owe  its  Motion  to  Thought ;  either  of  which  leaves  volun- 
tary Motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  an  over-valuing  ourfelves,  to  reduce  all  to  the 
narrow  Meafure  of  our  Capacities ;  and  to  conclude  all  Things 
impoflible  to  be  done,  whofe  Manner  of  doing  exceeds  our 

Com- 
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Comprehenfion.  This  is  to  make  our  ComprehenfioH  infi- 
nite, or  G  O  D  finite,  when  what  he  can  do,  is  limited  to 
what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  underftand  the 
Operations  of  your  own  finite  Mind,  that  Thinking  Thing 
within  you,  do  not  deem  it  ftrange,  that  you  cannot  compre- 
hend the  Operations  of  that  eternal  infinite  Mind,  who  made 
and  governs  all  Things,  and  whom  the  Heaven  of  Heavens 
cannot  contain. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exijience  of  other 
things. 

It  is  to  be     §•  '•  Tn  ^  -^  Knowledge  of  our  own  Being 
had  only  by  ,  X     we  have  by  Intuition.     The  Ex- 

Senfation.  Iftence  of  a  GOD,    Reafon  clearly  makes 

known  to  us,  as  has  been  fhewn. 
The  Knowledge  of  the  Exijience  of  any  other  Thing,  we 
can  have  only  by  Senfation :  For  there  being  no  neceflary 
Conneciiion  of  real  Exijience^  with  any  Idea  a  Man  hath  in 
his  Memory,  nor  of  any  other  Exiftence,  but  that  of  GOD, 
"with  the  Exiftence  of  any  particular  Man ;  no  particular  Man 
can  know  the  Exijience  of  any  other  Being,  but  only  when 
by  a^iual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itfelf  perceived  by 
him.  For  the  having  the  Idea  of  any  thing  in  our  Mind, 
no  more  proves  the  Exiftence  of  that  Thing,  than  thePidure 
of  a  Man  evidences  his  being  in  the  World,  or  the  Vifions  of 
a  Dream  make  thereby  a  true  Hiftory. 

§.  2.  It  is  therefore  the  actual  receiving  of 
InfiaiuBy  Ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  Notice  of  the 

Whitenefs  of        Exjlence  o{ oth^r  Things,and  makes  us  know, 
his  Paper.  that  fomething  doth  exift  at  that  time  with- 

out us,  which  caufes  that  Idea  in  us,  though 
perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  confider  how  it  does  it:  For  it 
takes  not  from  the  Certainty  of  our  Senfes,  and  the  Ideas 
we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  Manner  wherein 
they  are  produced  ;  v.  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I  have,  by 
the  Paper  affecting  my  Eyes,  that  Idea  produced  in  my  Mind, 
whichj  whatever  Objeil  caufes,  I  call  JVhite  j  by  which  I 

know 
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know  that  that  Quality  or  Accident,  (/.  e.  whofe  Appearance 
before  my  Eyes  always  caufes  that  Idea )  doth  really  exift, 
and  hath  a  Being  without  me.  And  of  this,  the  greateft 
Afiurance  I  can  poflibly  have,  and  to  which  my  Faculties  can 
attain,  is  the  Teftimony  of  my  Eyes,  which  are  the  propejr 
and  fole  Judges  of  this  Thing,  whofe  Teftimony  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  rely  on,  as  fo  certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilft 
I  write  this,  that  I  fee  White  and  Black,  and  that  fomething 
really  exifts,  that  caufes  that  Senfation  in  me,  than  that  I 
write  Or  move  my  Hand  ;  which  is  a  Certainty  as  great  as 
human  Nature  's  capable  of,  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  any 
Thing,  but  a  Man's  felf  alone,  and  of  GOD. 

§.  3 .  The  Notice  we  have  by  our  Senfes,  of 
the  exi/fing  of  Things  without  us^  though  it  ^^.^  thomh 
be  not  altogether  fo  certain  as  our  intuitive  ^^^  fo' certain 
Knowledge,  or  the  Ded unions  of  our  Reafon,  ^s  Demonjlra- 
employed  about  the  clear  abftraft  Ideas  of  our  tion^  set  may  be 
own  Minds ;  yet  it  is  an  AlTurance  that  de-  called  KnoiV' 
few cs  the  Name  cf  Knowledge.  If  we  perfuade  ledge,  and 
ourfelves,  that  our  Faculties  a6l  and  inform  us  frowi  *^^Ex- 
right  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  Objeds  S^«/  ' 
that  affect  them,  it  cannot  pafs  for  an  ill- 
grounded  Confidence :  For  I  think  no  Body 
can,  in  earneft,  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  Ex- 
iftence of  thofe  Things  which  he  fees  and  feels.  At  leaft, 
he  that  can  doubt  fo  far,  ( whatever  he  may  have  with  his 
own  Thoughts)  will  never  have  any  Controverfy  with  me  ; 
fmce  he  can  never  be  fare  I  fay  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
Opinion.  As  to  myfelf,  I  think  GOD  has  given  me 
Aflurance  enough  of  the  Exiftence  of  Tilings  without  me  ; 
fince  by  their  different  Application,  I  can  produce  in  myfelf 
both  Pleafare  and  Pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of 
my  prefent  State.  This  is  certain,  the  Confidence  that  our 
Faculties  do  not  herein  deceive  us,  is  the  greateft  Afl"urancc 
we  are  capable  of,  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  material 
Beings.  For  we  cannot  ad  any  Thing,  but  by  our  Faculties ; 
nor  talk  of  Knowk-lge  itfelf,  but  by  the  Help  of  thofe 
Faculties  which  ?->•  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  Know- 
ledge is.  But  befides  tJ^e  Airjrance  we  have  from  our  Senfes 
themfelves,  that  tney  do  not  err  in  the  Information  they 
give  us  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things  without  us,  when  they  are 
affefled  by  them,  we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  AfTurancc 
by  other  concurrent  Reafons. 

§•  4. 
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§.  4.  /)V/?,  It  is  plain,  thofe  Perceptions  are 
Fir/l,becaufe  produced  in  us  by  exterior  Caufes  affefling 
Kve  cannot  have  our  Senfes  j  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the  Organs 
them  but  by  of  any  Senfe,  never  can  have  the  Ideas  be- 
the  Inlet  of  the  longing  to  that  Senfe  produced  in  their  iVIinds. 
Senfes.  Tills  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  j  and  there- 

fore we  cannot  but  beaffured,  that  they  come 
in  by  the  Organs  of  that  Senfe,  and  no  other  Way.  The 
Organs  themfelves,  'tis  plain,  do  not  produce  thems  for  then 
the  Eyes  of  a  Man  in  the  Dark  would  produce  Colours,  and 
his  Nufe  fmell  Rofes  in  the  Winter :  But  we  fee  no  Body  gets 
tiie  Relifh  of  a  Pine  Apple,  till  he  goes  to  the  Indies  where 
it  is,  and  tafies  it. 

§.   5.   Secondly^    Becaufe  fometimes  I  findy 
2.  Becaufe  an     fjjaf   J  canyiot   avoid  the   having    thofe  Ideas 
^^^^  Jrom  produced  in  my  Mind:  For  though  when  my 

aaual  benfa-  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Windows  fall,  I  can  at  Plea- 
tion,   and  am-      ^  n  i\*-ji       tj  c    t-  1 

ther  from  Me-  ^'^''^  re-call  to  my  Mind  the  Ideas  of  Ltght^ 
mory,  are  wry  ^^  ^^^  "^""j  w'^ich  former  Scnfations  had  lodg- 
difinSPercep-  ed  in  my  Memory ;  fo  I  can  at  Pleafure  lay  by 
tions.  that  Idea^  and  take  into  i^y  View  that  of  the 

Smell  of  a  Rofe,  or  Tafte  of  Sugar.  But  if  I 
turn  my  Eyes  at  Noon  towards  the  Sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the 
Ideas  which  the  Light  or  Sun  then  produces  in  me.  So  that 
there  is  a  manifell  Difference  between  the  Ideas  laid  up  in 
my  Memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  fhould 
have  conftantly  the  fame  Power  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  lay 
them  by  at  Pleafure)  and  thofe  which  force  themfelves  upon 
me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having.  And  therefore  it  mull 
needs  be  fome  exterior  Caufe,  and  the  brifk  atfling  of  fome 
Objedls  without  me,  whofe  Efficacy  I  cannot  refifl,  that  pro- 
duces thofe  Ideas  in  my  Mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Befides, 
there  is  Nobody  who  doth  not  perceive  the  Difference  in  him- 
felf,  between  contemplating  the  Sun,  as  he  hath  the  Idea  of 
it  in  his  Memory,  and  aitualiy  looking  upon  it :  Of  which 
two,  his  Perception  is  fo  diliindt,  that  few  of  his  Ideas  are 
more  diftinguifhable  one  from  another  :  And  therefore  he 
hath  certain  KnowleJgc,  that  they  are  not  both  Memory, 
or  the  Actions  of  his  Mind,  and  Fancies  only  within  him; 
but  that  adual  Seeing  hath  a  Caufe  without. 


§.6. 
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§.  6.  TJj'irdly^  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  thofe 
Ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  Pain,    which  . 

a/tawards  we  remember  ivithout  the  leaji  Of-      r^^  -^^^    p^^^ 
fence.     Thus  the  Pain  of  Heat  or  Cold,  when    ■'^f.i^h  auom- 
the  Idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  Alinds,  gives    panics  adual 
us  no  Difturbance ;  which,  when  felt,  was  very     Senfation,   ac- 
troublefome,  and  is  again,  when  adlually  re-     co7npa7iiet    vot 
peated  ;   which  is  occalloned  by  the  Diforder     *he  returning 
the  external  Obje(5l  caufes  in  our  Bodies,  when     °f  *^°f^  ^*^^^* 
applied  to  it.     And  we  remember  the  Pain  of    J^/^^^'^^^J. 
Hunger^   Thirji^    or  the  Head-ach,    without     -^^ 
any  Pain  at  all ;  which  would  either  never 
difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as 
we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  Ideas  floating 
in  our  Minds,  and  Appearances  entertaining  our  Fancies, 
without  the  real  Exiftenceof  Things  affedling  us  from  Abroad. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Pleafure,  accompanying  feveral  a<ftual 
Senfations :   And   though   mathematical  Demonftration  de- 
pends not  upon  Senfe,  yet  the  examining  them  by  Diagrams, 
gives  great  Credit  to  the  Evidence  of  our  Sight,  and  fecms 
to  give  it  a  Certainty  approaching  to  that  of  Demonftration 
itfelf.     For  it  would  be  very  ftrange,    that  a  Man  fhould 
allow  it  for  an  undeniable  Truth,  that  two  Angles  of  a  Fi- 
gure which  he  meafures  by  Lines  and  Angles  of  a  Diagram, 
fliould  be  bigger  one  than  the  other ;  and  yet  doubt  of  the 
Exiftence  of  thofe  Lines  and  Angles,  which  by  looking  on, 
he  makes  ufe  of  to  meafure  that  by. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  Our  Senfes,  in  many  Cafe?, 
bear  witnefs  to  the  Truth  of  each  other's  Re-       Fourthly  Our 
port,concerningtheExiftenceoffenfibleThings     ^eti/es  ajfiftone 
without  us.     He  that  fees  a  Fire,  may,  if  he     another  s  Tejli- 
doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare     monyofthe  Ex- 
Fancy,  feel  it  tooj  and  be  convinced,  by  put-     ^J^^"<^^  °f  out- 
ting  his  Hand  in  it.     Winch  certainly  could     '■^'''«''^  ^''''"^'• 
never  be  put  into  fuch  exquifite  Pain,   by  a 
bare  Idea  or  Phantom,  unlefs  that  the  Pain  be  a  Fancy  too : 
Which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  Burn  is  well,  by  raifxng  the 
Idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilft  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Paper,  and  by  defigning  the  Letters,  tell  before- 
hand what  new  Idea  it  fliall  exhibit  the  very  next  Moment, 
barely  by  drawing  my  Pen  over  it;  which  will  neither  ap- 
pear (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my  Hand  fland  iiili : 

or 
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or  though  I  move  my  Pen,  if  my  Eyes  be  (hut :  Nor  when 
thofe  Charaders  are  once  made  oa  the  Paper,  can  I  chufe  af- 
terwards but  fee  them  as  they  are  ;  that  is,  have  the  Ideas 
of  fuch  Letters  as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  manifeft, 
that  they  are  not  barely  the  Sport  and  Play  of  my  own  Ima- 
gination, when  I  find  that  the  Chara6iers,  that  were  made  at 
the  Pleaiure  of  my  own  Thoughts,  do  not  obey  them ;  nor 
yet  ceafe  to  be,  whenever  I  (hall  fancy  it,  but  continue  to 
aiFedt  my  Senfes  conftantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the 
Figures  I  made  them.  To  which,  if  we  will  add,  that  the 
Sight  of  thofe  fliall,  from  another  Man,  draw  fuch  Sounds 
as  I  befoie-hand  defign  they  fliall  liand  for,  there  will  be 
little  Reafon  left  to  doubt  that  thofe  Words  I  write  do  real- 
ly exift  without  me,  when  they  caufe  a  long  Series  of  regu- 
lar Sounds  to  affedl  my  Ears,  which  could  not  be  the  EfFeft 
of  my  Imagination,  nor  could  my  Memory  retain  them  in 
that  Order. 

§.  8.  But  yet,  if  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be 
fo  fceptical,  as  to  diftruft  his  Senfes,  and  to  af- 
Vm  C^^^'^^*-     firm,  that  all  we  fee  and  hear,  feel  and  tafte, 
ty  IS  asgrea      ^j^j^^j^  r^^^  ^^   during  our  whole  Being,  is  but 
tion  needs,  *"^  Series  and  deludmg  Appearances  of  a  long 

Dream,  whereof  there  is  no  Reality,  and  there- 
fore v/ill  queftion  the  Exiftence  of  all  Things, 
or  our  Knowledge  of  any  thing  \  I  muft  defire  him  to 
confider,  that  if  all  be  a  Dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream 
that  he  makes  the  Quefiion ;  and  fo  it  is  not  much  mat- 
ter, that  a  waking  Man  (hould  anfwer  him.  But  yet,  if 
he  pleafes,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  Anfwer, 
That  the  Certainty  of  Things  exifting  in  rerum  Natura, 
vt^hen  we  have  the  Tejl'vriony  of  our  Senfes  for  it,  is  not 
only  as  great  as  our  Frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  Condi" 
tion  needs.  For  our  Faculties  being  fuited  not  to  the  full 
Extent  of  Being,  nor  to  a  perfed,  clear,  comprehenfive 
Knowledge  of  Things  free  from  all  Doubt  and  Scruple,  but 
to  the  Pre fervation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  Ufe  of  Life ;  they  ferve  to  our  purpofe 
wcj!  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  Notice  of  thofe 
Thingo,  which  are  conveni>:;nt  nr  inconvenient  to  us.  For 
he  that  lees  a  Curdle  burning,  and  j-.ath  experimented  the 
Force  of  ics  Flame,  Dy  putiipg  his  Finger  in  it,  will  little 
doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exiiting  without  him,  which 
does  him  Harm,   and  puts  him  to  great  Pain:  "Which  is 

Affurance 
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Afiurance  enough  when  no  Man  requires  greater  Certainty^ 
to  govern  his  Aftions  by,  than  what  is  as  certain  as  his 
A<ftions  themfei'/es.  And  if  our  Dreamer  pleafes  to  try 
whether  the  glowing  Heat  of  a  Glafs  Furnace,  be  barely  a 
wandring  Imagination  in  a  drowfy  Man's  Fancy,  by  putting 
his  Hand  into  it,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  wakened  into  a 
Certainty  greater  than  he  could  wifh,  that  it  is  fometiiing 
more  than  bare  Imagination.  So  that  this  Evidence  is  as 
great  as  we  can  defire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  Pleafure 
or  Pain,  i.  e.  Happinefs  or  Mifery  ;  beyond  which  we  have 
no  Concernment,  either  of  Knowing  or  Being.  Such  an 
Aflurance  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things  without  us,  is  fufficient 
to  diredt  us  in  the  attaining  the  Good  and  avoiding  the  EviJ, 
which  is  caufed  by  them,  which  is  the  important  Concern- 
ment we  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them, 

§.  9.    In  fine  then,    when  our  Senfes  do 
a£lually  convey  into  our  Underftandings  any         _ 

Idea,  we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied  that  there  doth  J'  ,i  ^'^''^^ 

/•  L-  1         •  n  -n       •  I  ^'^  farther 

lomethmg  at  that  time  really  exilt  without  us,     ^^^„  adual 

which  doth  affcdl  our  Senfes,  and  by  them  SenJ'ution. 
give  Notice  of  itfelf  to  our  apprehenfive  Fa- 
culties, and  adlually  produce  that  Idea  which 
we  then  perceive:  And  we  cannot  fo  far  diftruft  their  Tefti- 
mony,  as  to  doubt  that  fuch  Colleftions  of  Simple  Ideas,  as 
we  have  obferved  by  our  Senfes  to  be  united  together,  do 
really  exift  together.  But  this  Knowledge  extends  as  far  as 
the  prefcnt  Tejiimony  of  our  Senfes^  employed  about  par- 
ticular Objects,  that  do  then  afFe<5t  them,  and  no  farther. 
For  if  I  faw  fuch  a  Colledlion  of  Simple  Ideas,  as  is  wont  to 
be  called  Man,  exifting  together  one  Minute  fmce,  and  am 
now  alone;  1  cannot  be  certain  that  the  fame  Man  exifts  now, 
fince  there  is  no  neceflary  Connection  of  his  Exillcnce  a 
Minute fince,  with  his  Exiftence  now.  By  a  Thoufand  Ways 
he  may  ceafe  to  be,  fmce  I  had  the  Teftimony  of  my  Senfes 
for  his  Exiftence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Man  I 
faw  laft  to  Day,  is  now  in  Being,  I  can  lefs  be  certain  that  he 
is  fo,  who  hath  been  longer  removed  from  my  Senfes,  and  I 
have  not  feen  fince  Yefterday,  or  fmce  the  laft  Year ;  and 
much  lefs  can  I  be  certain  of  the  Exiftence  of  Men  that  I  ne- 
ver faw.  And  therefore,  though  it  be  highly  probable  that 
Millions  of  Men  do  now  exift,  yet  whilft  I  am  alone  writing 
this,  I  have  not  tliat  Certainty  of  it,  which  we  ftridly  call 
Knowledge;  though  the  great  X«ikelihood  of  it  puts  me  paft 

Doubt^ 
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Doubt,  and  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  do  feveral  Things  upon 
the  Confidence  that  there  are  Men  (and  Men  alfo  of  my 
Acquaintance,  v/ith  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  World  : 
But  this  is  but  Probability,   not  Knowledge. 

§.  ID.  Whereby  yet  we  may  obferve  how 

FoU-  to  ex-  foohfh  and  vain  a  Thing  it  is  for  a  Man  of  a 
teS}  Demon-  narrow  Knowledge,  who  having  Reafon  given 
_firation  in  eve-  him  to  judge  of  the  diflPerent  Evidence  and 
ry  Thing.  Probability  of  Things,  and  to  be  fwayed  ac- 

cordingly; how  vain,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expe£i  De- 
monftration  and  Certainty  in  "things  not  capable  of  it,  and  re- 
fufe  Afient  to  very  rational  Propofitions,  and  act  contrary  to 
very  plain  and  clear  Truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out 
fo  evident,  as  to  furmount  every  the  leaft  (I  will  not  fay  Rea- 
fon, but)  Pretence  of  Doubting.  He  that  in  the  ordinary 
Affairs  of  Life  would  admit  of  nothing  but  direct  plain  De- 
monffration,  would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this  World,  but  of 
perilling  quickly.  The  Wholfomnefs  of  his  Meat  or  Drink 
would  not  give  him  Reafon  to  venture  on  it :  And  I  would 
fain  know,  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  fuch  Grounds,  as  were 
capable  of  no  Doubt,  no  Objection. 

§.  II.  As  when  our  Senfes  are  aftually  tm- 

Paft  Exijl-  ployed  about  any  Ohjeft,  we  do  know  that  it 
ence  is  knouon  does  ex  id ;  (o  by  our  Memory  we  may  be  a  flu - 
by  Memory.  red,  that  heretofore  Things  that  afFe<5^ed  our 

Senfes  have  exifted.  And  thus  we  have  Know- 
ledge of  the  pajl  Exijience  of  feveral  Things,  whereof  our 
Senfes  having  informed  us,  our  Memories  ftill  retain  the  Ideas: 
and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  Doubt,,  fo  long  as  we  remember 
well.  But  this  Knowledge  alfo  reaches  no  farther  than  our 
Senfes  have  formerly  aflured  us.  Thus  feeing  Water  at  this 
inflant,  it  is  an  unqueftionable  l^ruth  to  me,  that  Water  doth 
exift :  And  remembring  that  I  faw  it  yefterday,  it  will  alfo 
be  always  true  ;  and  as  long  as  my  Memory  retains  it,  al- 
ways an  undoubted  Proportion  to  me,  that  Water  did  exift 
the  lo'^  of  July,  1688,  as  it  will  alfo  be  equally  true,  that 
a  certain  Number  of  very  fine  Colours  did  exift,  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  faw  upon  a  Bubble  of  that  Water  :  But 
being  now  quite  out  of  the  Sight  both  of  the  Water  and 
Bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me,  that  the 
Water  doth  now  exift,  than  that  the  Bubbles  or  Colours 
therein  do  fo  j  it  being  no  more  necefl'ary  that  Water  ftiould 
exift  to  Day,  becaufe  it  exifted  Yefterday,  than  that  the  Co- 
lours 
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lours  or  Bubbles  exift  to  Day,  becaufe  they  exifled  Yefter- 
day;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  becaufe 
Water  hath  been  obferved  to  continue  long  in  Exiftence,  but 
Bubbles,  and  the  Colours  on  them,  quickly  ceafetobe. 

§.  I  2.  What  Ideas  we  have  of  Spirits,  and 
how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  fliewn.       'I^^^^  Exijience 
But  though  we  have  thofe  Ideas  in  our  Minds,     °f  ^P'^'j^'  "°^ 
and  know  we  have  them  there,  the  having  the     '<"'>'^'^ole. 
Ideas  of  Spirits  does  not  make  us  know  that 
any  fuch  Things  do  exift  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any 
finite  Spirits.,   or  any  other  fpiritual  Beings,  but  the  eternal 
GOD.    We  have  Ground  from  Revelation,  and  feveral  other 
Reafons,  to  believe  with  AfTurance,  that  there  are  fuch  Crea- 
tures;  but  our  Senfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we 
Want  fhe  Means  of  knowing  their  particular  Exifiences.     For 
we  can  no  more  know  that  there  are  finite  Spirits  really 
exifting  by  the  Idea  we  have  of  fuch  Beings  in  our  Minds, 
than  by  the  Ideas  any  one  has  of  Fairies,  or  Centaurs,  he  can 
come  to  know,  that  Things  anfvvering  thofe  Ideas,  do  really 
exift. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  Exiflence  of  finite  Spirits, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  Things,  we  muft  content  ourfelvr 
with  the  Evidence  of  Faith;  but  univerfal  certain  Propoii 
tions  concerning  this  Matter,  are  beyond  our  reach.  For 
however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  Intelligent  Spirits 
that  GOD  ever  created,  do  ftill  exift;  yet  it  can  never 
make  a  part  of  our  certain  Knowledge.  Tliefe,  and  the  like 
Propofitions,  we  may  alFent  to,  as  highly  probable,  but  are 
not,  I  fear,  in  this  State,  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not 
then  to  put  others  upon  Demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon 
Search  of  univerfal  Certainty  in  all  thofe  Matters  wherein  we 
are  not  capable  of  any  other  Knowledge,  but  what  our  Senfes 
give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

§.13.  By  which  it  appears,  that  there  are 
two  Sorts  oi'  Propofitions.    i.  There  is  one  Sort         p    .-.  ; 
of  Propofitions  concerning  the  Exijience  of  any     Propojtthns 
Thing  anfwerable  to  fuch  an  Idea;  as  having     concerning 
the  Idea  of  an  Elephant,  Phcenix,  Motion,  or     Exigences, 
an  Angle,  in  my  Mind,  the  firft  and  natural  En-     ^>'e  kno-^<:ah]e. 
quiry  is.  Whether  fuch  a  Thing  does  any  where 
exift?   And  this  Knowledge  is  only  of  Ptfr//V.'^/^rj.  No  Exift- 
ence of  any  Thing  without  us,  butonly  of  GOD,  can  certainly 
be  known  farther  than  our  Senfes  inform  us.      2.  There  is. 
another  Sort  of  Propofdions,  wherein  is  exprefTed  the  A-ree- 
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ment  or  Difagreement  of  our  abftrad  Ideas,  and  their  De- 
pendence one  on  another.  Such  Propofitions  may  be  univer- 
Jhl  znd  certain.  So  having  the  Idea  of  GOD,  and  myfelf, 
of  Fear  and  Obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  fure  that  GOD  is  to 
be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  And  this  Proportion  will  be 
certain  concernmg  Alan  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abftraft 
Idea  of  fuch  a  Species,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But 
yet  this  Propofition,  how  certain  foever.  That  Men  ought  to 
fear  and  obey  GOD,  proves  not  to  me  the  Exiflence  of  Men 
in  the  World,  but  will  be  true  of  all  fuch  Creatures,  whenever 
they  doexift:  Which  Certainty  of  fuch  general  Propofitions, 
depends  on  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  is  to  be  difcovered 
in  thofe  abftra6t  Ideas. 

§.  14.  In  the  former  Cafe,  our  Knowledge 
is  the  Confequence  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things 
n    genera      producing  Ideas  in  our  Minds  by  our  Senfes : 
tropohttons  i       ,       ,^  ^^         ,,       .       ^      r->      r 

concerning  ab-  ^^  ^^^  mitr,  knowledge  IS  the  Confequence 
ftra^  Ideas.  ^^  ^^^  Ideas,  (be  they  what  they  will)  that 
are  in  our  Minds  producing  there  general  cer- 
tain Propofitions.  Many  of  thefe  are  called 
aternce  Ver'ttates,  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  fo;  not  from 
being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  Minds  of  all  Men,-  or 
that  they  were  any  of  them  Propofitions  in  any  one's  Mind, 
till  he  having  got  the  abflradl  Ideas,  joined  or  feparated  them 
by  Affirmation  or  Negation.  But  wherefnever  we  can  fup- 
pofe  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man  is,  endowed  with  fuch  Faculties, 
and  thereby  furniftied  with  fuch  Ideas  as  we  have,  we  muft 
conclude  he  mufl  needs,  when  he  applies  his  Thoughts  to 
the  Confideration  of  his  Ideas,  know  the  Truth  of  certain 
Propofitions  that  will  arife  from  the  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  Ideas.  Such  Propo- 
fitions are  therefore  called  eternal  Truths,  not  becaufe  they 
are  eternal  Propofitions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to 
the  Underftanding,  that  at  any  time  makes  them;  nor  be- 
caufe they  are  imprinted  on  the  Mind  from  any  Patterns  that 
are  any  where  of  them  out  of  the  Mind,  and  exifted  before: 
But  becaufe  being  once  made  about  ab{lra6l  Ideas,  (o  as  to  be 
true,  they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  made 
again  at  any  time  pad  or  to  come,  by  a  Mind  having  thofe 
Ideas,  always  adually  be  true.  For  Names  being  fuppofed  to 
fland  perpetually  for  the  fame  Ideas;  and  the  fame  Ideas 
having  immutably  the  fame  Habitudes  one  to  another;  Pro- 
pofitions concerning  any  abftrad  Ideas,  that  are  once  true, 
muft  needs  be  eternal  Verities. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowledge. 

§.  I.  T  T  having  been  the  common  received 

J.   Opinion  amongft  Men  of  Letters,  that        Knoi.vledgt 
Maxims  were  the  Foundation  of  all  Know-     is  not  from 
ledge;    and  that  the  Sciences  were  each  of    Maxims. 
them  built   upon  certain   Pracognita^    from 
whence  the  Underftanding  was  to  take  its  Rife,  and  by  which 
it  was  to  condud  itlelf,  in  its  Enquiries  into  the  Matters 
belonging  to  that  Science ;  the  beaten  Road  of  the  Schools 
has  been  to  lay  down  in  the  Beginning,  one  or  more  general 
Propofitions,  as  Foundations  whereon  to  build  the  Knowledge 
that  was  to  be  had  of  that  Subjecft.     Thefe  Dodrines  thus 
laid  down  for  Foundations  of  any  Science,  were  called  Prin- 
ciples, as  the  Beginnings  from  which  we  muft  fet  out,  and 
look  no  farther  backwards  in  our  Enquiries,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved. 

§.  2.  One  thing,    which  might  probably 
give  an  Occafion  to  this  Way  of  Proceeding        (T^e  Occa- 
in  other  Sciences,  was  (as  I  fuppofe)  the  good    f'°"  °f  *^^t 
Succefs  it  feemed  to  have  in  Mathcmaticks,     Opinion.) 
wherein  Men  being  obferved  to  attain  a  great 
Certainty   of    Knowledge,    thefe   Sciences   came   by   Pre- 
eminence to  be  called  M*3-t)jU/ar«,  and  Ma9-))(r<5,  Learning,  or 
Things  learned,  throughly  learned,  as  having,  of  all  others, 
the  greateft  Certainty,  Clearnefs  and  Evidence,  in  them. 

§.  3.  But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will 
(I  guefs)  find  that  the  great  Advancement  and         But  from 
Certainty  of  real  Knowledge,  which  Men  ar-     the  comparing 
rived  to  in  thefe  Sciences,  was  not  owing  to     <lear  and  di- 
the  Influence  of  thefe  Principles,   nor  derived    J^^^^  Ideas, 
from   any   peculiar  Advantage  they  received 
from  two  or  three  general  Maxims  laid  down  in  the  Begin- 
ning ;    but  from  the   clear,    diftinSf,    compleat  Ideas    their 
Thoughts  were  employed  about,  anJ  the  Relation  of  Equality 
suid  Exccfs  fo  clear  between  feme  of  them,  that  they  had 
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an  intuitive  Knowledge,  and  by  that,  a  Way  to  difcover  it 
in  others,    and  this  without  the  Help   of    thofe     Maxims 
For  I  afk,  Is  it  not  poflible  for  a  young  Lad  to  know  that 
his  whole   Body  is  bigger  than    his   little  Finger,    but  by 
Virtue  of  this  Axiom,  That  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Part ; 
nor  be  aflured  of  it,  'till  he  has  learned  that  Maxim  ?  Or 
cannot  a  Country  Wench  know,    that  having   received  a 
Shilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a  Shilling  alfo 
from  another  that  ow^es  her  three,  that  the  remaining  Debts  in 
each  of  their  Hands,  are  equal?    Cannot  ftie  know  this,  I 
fay,  without  (he  fetch  the  Certainty  of  it  from  this  Maxim, 
That  if  you  take  Equals  from  Equals^  the  Remainder  will 
be  Equals -^    a   Maxim  which  poflibly  flie  never    heard  or 
thought  of?  I  defire  any  one  toconfider,  from  what  has  been 
elfewhere  faid,  which  is  known  tirft  and  cleareft  by   moft 
People,  the  particular  Inftance,    or  the  general  Rule;  and 
which  it  is  that  gives  Life  and  Birth  to  the  other.     Thefe 
general  Rules  are  but  the  comparing  our  more  general  and 
abftraffl  Ideas^  which  are  the  Workmanfhip  of  the  Mind, 
made,  and  Names  given  to  them,  for  the  eafier  Difpatch  in 
its  Reafonings,  and  drav/ing  into  ccmprelienfive  Terms,  and 
fhort  Rules,  its  various  and  multiplied  Obfervations,     But 
Knowledge  began  in  the  Mind,  and  was  founded  on  Particu- 
lars; though  afterwards, ,  perhaps,  no  Notice  be  taken  there- 
of; it  being  natural  for  the  Mind  (forward  ftill  to  enlarge  its 
Knowledge)    mod  attentively  to  lay  up  thofe  general  No- 
tions, and  make  the  proper  Ufe  of  them,  which  is  to  dif- 
burthen  the  Memory  of  the  cumberfome  Load  of  Particulars. 
For  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered  what  m.ore  Certainty  there 
is  to  a  Child,  or  any  one,  that  his  Body,  little  Finger  and  all, 
is  bigger  than  his  little  Finger  alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his 
Body  the  Name  TFIiole^  and  to  his  little  Finger  the  Name  Par/, 
than  he  could  have  had  before;  or  what  new  Knowledge  con- 
cerning his  Body,  can  thefe  two  relative  Terms  give  him, 
which  he  could  not  have  without  them?  could  he  not  know 
that  his  Body  was  bigger  than  his  little  Finger,  if  his  Lan- 
guage were  yet  fo  imperfedl:,  that  he  had  no  fuch  relative 
Terms  as  IVhole  and  Part?  I  afk  farther.  When  he  has  got 
thefe  Names,    how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  Body  is  a 
IVhole^  and  his  little  Finger  a  Port^  than  he  was,  or  might 
be  certain,  before  he  learned  thefe  Terms,  that  his  Body  was 
bigger  than  his  little  Finger?   Any  one  may  as  reafonably 
doubt  or  deny,  that  his  little  Finger  is  a  Part  of  his  Body, 
as  th-at  it  is  lefs  than  his  Body.     And  he  that  can  doubt 

whether 
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whether  it  be  Icfs,  will  as  certainly  doubt  wiiether  it  be  a 
Part.  So  that  the  Maxim,  The  TVhsh  is  bigger  thaJi  a  Part^ 
can  never  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove  the  Lttle  Finger  lefs  than 
the  Body,  but  when  it  is  ufelefs,  by  being  brought  to  convince 
one  of  a  Truth  wiiich  he  knows  already.  For  he  that  does 
not  certainly  know  that  any  Parcel  of  Matter,  with  ano- 
tl)er  Parcel  of  Matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of 
them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
two  relative  Terms,  jyhole  and  Part,  make  of  them  what 
Maxim  you  pleafe. 

§.  4,   But   be  it  in  the  Mathematicks  as  it 
will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an  Inch        Dangerous  io 
from  a  black  Line  of  two  Inches,  and  an  Inch     ^«''^^  ^P"" 
from  a  red  Line  of  two  Inches,  thiC  remaining     p^e^^^'io^^ 
Parts  of  the  two  Lines  will  be  equal;  or  that     P'-"'"P^"' 
if  you  take  Equals  from  Equals^  the  Remain- 
der will  he  Equals:  Which,  I  fay,  of  thcfe  two  is  the  clearer 
and  firft  known,  I  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being 
material  to  my  prefent  Occafion.     That  which  I  have  here 
to  do,   is  to  enquire,    whether  if   it  be  the  readieft  way  to 
Knowledge  to  begin  with  general  Maxims,  and  build  upon 
them,  it  be  yet  a  (3.\c  way  to  take  the  Principles^  which  are 
laid  down  in  any  other  Science,  as  unqueftionable  Truths; 
and   fo  receive  them  without  Examination,  and   adhere  to 
them,  without  fuffering  to  be  doubted  of,  becaufe  Mathema- 
ticians have  been  fo  happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe  none  but  felf- 
evident  and  undeniable.     If  this  be  fo,  I  know  not  what  may 
not  pafs  for  Truth  in  Morality,   what  may  not  be  introduced 
and  proved  in  natural  Philofophy. 

Let  that  Principle  of  fome  of  the  Philofophers,  that  all  is 
Matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  elfe,  be  received  for  certain 
and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  eafy  to  be  feen  by  tlie  Wri- 
tinpjs  of  fome  that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  Days,  what 
Confequences  it  will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one,  with  Pole- 
rno,  take  the  World;  or,  v.'ith  the  Stoic/cs,  the '/Ether,  or 
the  Sun  ;  or,  with  Jnaximenes,  the  Air  to  be  God;  and  what 
a  Divinity,  Religio/i,  and  Worfl^-ip,  muft  we  needs  have ! 
Nothing  can  be  fo  dangerous  as  Principles  thus  iahn  up  %vith- 
out  ^uefiioning  or  Examination  ;  efpecially  if  tiiey  be  fuch  as 
concern  Morality,  which  influence  Mens  Lives,  and  give  a 
Biafs  to  all  their  Adions.  Who  might  not  juftly  expedt  ano- 
ther Kind  of  Life  in  Arifiippus,  who  placed  Happinefs  in 
bodily  Plcafure  J  zni  in  J;2ti//he;7esy  who  made  Virtue  fuffi- 
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cient  to  Felicity  r  And  he  who  with  Plato^  fhall  place  Bea- 
titude in  the  Knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  Thoughts 
railed  to  other  Contemplations  than  thofe  who  look  not  be- 
yond this  Spot  of  Earth,  and  thole  perifhing  Things  which 
are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archilaus^  Ihall  lay  it 
down  as  a  Principle,  That  Right  and  Wrong,  Honeft  and 
Difhoneft,  are  defined  only  by  Laws,  and  not  by  Nature, 
will  have  other  Meafures  of  moral  Reditude  and  Pravity, 
than  thofe  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  v.e  are  under  Obli- 
gations antecedent  to  all  human  Conflitutions. 

§.5,  If  therefore  thofe  that  pafs  for  Frin- 
This  is  no        ciples,   are  mt  certain,   (which  we  mufl  have 
certain  Way        fome  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
to  Truth.  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  that  are  doubtful) 

but  are  only  made  fo  to  us  by  our  blind  Aflent, 
we  are  liable  to  be  mifled  by  them ;  and  inflead  of  being 
guided  into  Truth,  we  (hall,  by  Principles,  be  only  confirm- 
ed in  Miftake  and  Error. 

§.  6.  But  fince  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cer- 
But  to  com-     tainty  of  Prmciples,    as  well  as  of  all  other 
fare  clear  Truths,    depends   only   upon   the   Perception 

compleat  Ideas  we  have  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
under  Jieady  our  Ideas,  the  Way  to  bnprove  our  Know- 
hames.  ledge,  is  not,  I  am  fure,   blmdly,  and  with  an 

implicit  Faith,  to  receive  and  fwallow  Prin- 
ciples; but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  Minds  clear, 
diJiinSi  and  coinpleat  Ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had, 
and  annex  to  thein  proper  and  corf} ant  Names.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  without  any  other  Principles,  but  barely  confidering 
thofe  Ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding 
their  Agreement  and  Difagreement,  and  their  leveral  Rela- 
tions and  Habitudes,  we  fhall  get  more  true  and  clear  Know- 
ledge by  the  Condudl  of  this  one  Rule,  than  by  taking  up 
•Principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  Minds  into  the  Di(po- 
fal  of  others. 

The  true  Me-  §"  7-  ^'^^  ^"fi  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed 
thodofadvan-  ^^  Reafon  advifes,  adapt  our  Methods  of  En- 
ling  Kno-Tv-  quiry  to  the  JSaiure  cf  the  Ideas  ive  examine, 
iedge,  is  by  and  the  Truth  we  learch  after.      General  and 

csnfidering  ccitain  Truths  aie  only  founded  in  the  Habi- 

our  abjlraa  tuces   and   Relations  of    abflraa  Ideas.       A 

"^^^^-  fag&cious  and   methodical  Application  of  our 

Thoughts,  for  the  iinding  out  ihefe  Relations,  is  the  only 

way 
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way  to  difcovcr  all  that  can  be  put  with  Truth  and  Certainty 
concerning  'em,  into  general  Propofitions.  By  what  Steps  we 
are  to  proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  Schools  of 
the  Mathematicians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  Begin- 
nings, by  gentle  Degrees,  and  a  continued  Chain  ot  Realun- 
ings,  proceed  to  the  IJifcovery  and  Demonftration  of  Truths 
that  appear  at  firft  fight  beyond  human  Capacity.  The  Art 
of  finding  Proofs,  and  the  admirable  Methods  they  have 
invented  for  the  fingling  out,  and  laying  in  order  thofe  in- 
termediate Ideas  that  demonftratively  fliew  the  Equality  or 
Inequality  of  unapplicable  Quantities,  is  that  which  has  car- 
ried them  fo  far,  and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  unex- 
pe(Sled  Difcoveries :  But  whether  fomething  like  this,  in  re- 
fpe<fl  of  other  Ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Magnitude,  may 
not  in  Time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine.  This,  I 
think,  I  may  fay,  that  if  otjjer  Ideas,  that  are  the  leal,  as 
well  as  nominal  Eflences  of  their  Species,  were  purfued  in 
the  way  familiar  to  Mathematicians,  they  would  carry  our 
Thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  Evidence  and  CIcarnefs 
than  poflibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

§.  8.   This  gave  me  the  Confidence  to  ad- 
vance that  Conjecture  which  I  fuggeft,  Chap.         By  nvhich 
3.   viz.   That  Morality  is  capable  of  Demon-     Morality  alfo 
jftration,  as  well  as  Mathematicks.     For  the     «?«y  be  made 
Ideas  that  Ethicks  are  converfant  about,  being     clearer. 
all  real  Eflences,  and  fuch  as  I  imagine  have 
a  difcoverable  Connection  and  Agreement  one  with  another; 
fo  far  as  we  can  find  their  Habitudes  and  Relations,  fo  far  we 
{hall  be  poflefTed  of  certain,   real,   and  general  Truths ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  Method  were  taken,  a  great  part 
of  Morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  Ciearnefs,  that 
could  leave,  to  a  confidering  A4an,  no  more  Reafon  to  doubt, 
than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  Propofitions  in 
Mathematicks,  which  have  been  demonftrated  to  him. 

§.  9.  In  our  Search  after  the  Knowledge  of 
SubJlanceSy  our  want  of  Ideas,  that  are  fuitable         ^^^  Knonu- 
to  fuch  a  way  of  proceeding;,  obliges  us  to     ledge  of  Bodies 
a  quite  different  Method.     We  advance  not     is  to  be  impro- 
here,  as  in  the  other  (  where  our  abftract  A/^^j     'vedonlybyEx- 
are  real,  as  well  as  nominal  Eflences)  by  con-     perience. 
templating  our  Ideas,    and   ccnfidering  their 
Relations  and  Correfpondencies ;   that  ])elps  us  very  little, 
ior  the   Reafons  that  in  another  place  we  have  at  large  fet 
down.     1^)'  which,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  Subflances 

S  4  afford 
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Afford  Matter  of  very  little  general  Knowledge;  and  the 
'^ZVQ  Contemplation  of  their  abftra£l  Ideas^  will  carry  us  but 
a  very  little  v/ay  in  the  Search  o(  Truth  and  Certainty.  What 
then  are  we  to  do  for  the  Improvement  of  our  K-nowledge  in 
fubjlant'ial  Beings  ?  Here  v/e  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary 
Courfe  ;  the  want  of  Ideas  of  their  real  EJJences^  fends  us 
from  our  own  Thoughts,  to  the  Things  themfelves,  as  they 
exift.  Experience  here  ?nufi  teach  ?ne  what  Reafon  cannot : 
And  it  is  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what 
other  Qualities  co-exift  with  thofe  of  my  complex  Idea^  v.  g. 
•whether  thzt  yeUciu,  heavy,  fuftble  ^o6y  I  cali  Gold,  be  mal- 
leable or  no:  v/hich  Experience  (which  way  ever  it  prove  in 
that  particular  Body  I  examine)  makes  me  not  certain  that 
it  is  fo  in  all  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  Bodies,  but 
that  which  I  have  tried.  Becaufe  it  is  no  Confequence  one 
way  or  t'other  from  my  complex  Idea ;  the  Neceffity  or  In- 
confirtenceof  Malleability  hath  no  vifible  Connection  with  the 
Combination  of  that  Colour,  Weight,  and  Fufibility  in  any 
Body.  What  I  have  faid  here  of  the  nominal  EHence  of  Gold^ 
fuppofcd  to  confifl:  of  a  Body  of  fuch  a  determinate  Colour^ 
Weight,  and  Fufibility,  will  hold  true,  if  Malleablenefs,  Fix- 
cdnefs,  and  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia,  be  added  to  it.  Our 
Reafonings  from  thefe  Ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in 
the  certain  Difcovery  of  the  other  Properties  in  thofe  Maffes 
of  Matter  wherein  all  thefe  are  to  be  found.  Becaufe  the 
other  Properties  of  fuch  Bodies  depending  not  on  thefe,  but 
on  that  unknown  real  EiTence,  on  which  thefe  alfo  depend, 
we  cannot  by  them  difcover  tiie  reft ;  we  can  go  no  farther 
than  the  fimp'e  Ideas  of  our  non)inal  Effence  will  carry  us, 
which  is  very  little  beyond  themfelves;  and  fo  afrord  us  but 
very  fparingly  any  certain,  univerfal,  and  ufeful  Truths,  For 
upon  Trial,  having  found  that  particular  Piece  (and  all  o- 
thers  of  that  Colour,  Weight,  and  Fufibility,  that  I  ever  tri- 
ed )  Malleable,  that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my 
complex  Idea,  part  of  my  nominal  Effence  of  Gold:  Where- 
by, though  I  make  my  complex  Idea,  to  which  I  affix  the 
Name  Gold,  to  confift  of  more  fimple  Ideas  than  before;  yet 
iliil,  it  not  containing  the  real  Effence  of  any  Species  of  Bo- 
dies, it  iielps  me  net  certainly  to  know  (I  fay  to  know,  per- 
haps, it  may  to  conjecture)  the  other  remaining  Properties  of 
that  Body,  farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  Connedtion  with 
fome  or  all  of  the  fimp'e  Ideas  that  make  up  my  nominal  Ef- 
fence. For  Example :  I  cannot  be  certain  from  this  complex 
Idea,  whether  Gold  be  fixed  or  no  3  becaufe,  as  before,  there 

is 
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is  no  necefTary  Connection  or  Inconfiftence  to  be  difcovered 
betwixt  a  complex  Idea  of  a  Body,  yellow^  heavy ^fufible^  mal- 
leable, betwixt  thefe,  I  fiiy,  and  Fixednefs :  fo  that  1  may 
certainly  know,  that  in  whatfoever  Body  thefe  are  found, 
there  Fixednefs  is  fure  to  be.  Here  again,  for  Aflurance,  I 
muft  apply  myfeif  to  Experience  ;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  I 
may  have  certain  Knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

§.  I  o.  I  deny  not,  but  a  Man  accuftomed 
to  rational  and  regular  Experiments  (hall  be  this  may  pro- 
able  to  fee  farther  into  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  cure  us  Connie- 
and  guefs  righter  at  their  yet  unknown  Pro-  nience,  not  ^ci- 
perties,  than  one  that  is  a  Stranger  to  them :  ^""• 
But  yet,  as  I  have  faid,  this  is  but  Judgment 
and  Opinion,  not  Knowledge  and  Certainty.  This  way  of 
getting  and  improving  cur  Knowledge  in  Sub/lances  only  by 
Experience  2nd  Hiftory,  which  is  all  that  the  Weaknefs  of 
our  Faculties  in  this  State  of  Mediocrity,  which  we  are  in  in 
this  World,  can  attain  to,  makes  me  fufpc6l  that  natural  Phi- 
^ofophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  Science.  We  are  able, 
I  imagijie,  to  reach  very  little  general  Knowledge  concerning 
the  Species  of  Bodies,  and  their  feveral  Properties.  Expe- 
riments and  Hiftorical  Obfervations  we  may  have,  from  which 
we  may  draw  Advantages  of  Eafe  and  Health,  and  thereby 
iacreafe  our  Stock  of  Conveniences  for  this  Life ;  but  beyond 
this,  I  fear  our  Talents  reach  not,  nor  are  our  Faculties,  as  I 
guefs,  able  to  advance. 

§11.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude, 
that  fince  our  Faculties  are  not  fitted  to  pene-         ^''e  are  fit- 
trate  into  the  internal  Fabrick  and  real  EfTences     ted  for  moral 
of  Bodies,  but  yet  plainlv  difcover  to  us  the     Km^jMdge 
Being  of  a  G  O  D,  and  the  Knowledge  of  our-     fJ"^^"l^^/„^^ 
felves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear       ^P^o'^^^ 
Difcovery  of  our  Duty,  and  great  Concern- 
ment, it  will  become  us,  as  rational  Creatures,  to  employ 
thofe  Faculties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  moft  adapted  to, 
and  follow  the  Direction  of  Nature,  where  it  feems  to  point 
us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  our  proper 
Employment  lies  in  thofe  Enquiries,  and  in  that  fort  of  Know- 
ledge which  is  moft  fuited  to  our  natural  Capacities,  and  car- 
ries in  it  our  greateft  Intereft,  i.  e.  the  Condition  of  our  eter- 
nal Effate.     Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  Morality  is 
the  proper  Science  and  Bufmefs  of  Mankind  in  general,  (  who 
are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to  fearch  out  their  Summuni 

Bonum  ) 
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Bonum)  as  fcveral  Arts,  converfant  about  feveral  Parts  of 
Nature,  are  ti^e  I-ot  and  private  Talent  of  particular  Men, 
for  the  common  Ufe  of  Human  Life,  and  their  own  particu- 
lar Subfillence  in  this  World.  Of  what  Confequence  the  Dif- 
covery  of  one  natural  Body  and  its  Properties  may  be  to  hu- 
man Life,  the  whole  great  Continent  of  America  is  a  con- 
vincing Inftance  ;  whofe  Ignorance  in  ufeful  Arts,  and  want 
of  the  greatert  part  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  in  a  Country 
that  abounded  with  all  Sorts  of  natural  Plenty,  I  think,  may 
be  attributed  to  their  Igi.orance,  of  what  was  to  be  found  in 
a  very  ordinary  defpicable  Stone,  I  mean  the  Mineral  of  Iron. 
And  whatever  we  think  of  our  Parts  and  Improvements  in 
this  part  of  the  World,  where  Knowledge  and  Plenty  feem 
to  vie  each  with  other  j  yet  to  any  one  that  will  ferioufly  re- 
fie6t  on  it,  I  fuppofe  it  will  appear  paft  doubt,  that  were  the 
Ufe  of  Iron  loft  among  us,  we  (hould  in  a  few  Ages  be  un- 
avoidably reduced  to  the  Wants  and  Ignorance  of  the  anci- 
ent favage  Americans^  whofe  natural  Endowments  and  Pro- 
vifions  come  no  way  (hort  of  thofe  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
and  polite  Nations ;  fo  that  he  who  firft  made  known  the 
Ufe  of  that  one  contemptible  Mineral,  may  be  truly  ftiled 
the  Father  of  Arts,  and  Author  of  Plenty. 

§.  12.  I  would  not  therefore  be  thought  to 
But  mull  he-     ^^^^^^^^t  ^^  dijfuacle  the  Study  of  Nature.      I 
ivare  of  Hypo-     readily  agree  the  Contemplation  of  his  Works 
thefes,  and  gives  us  Occafion  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify 

ivrong  Princi-  their  Author:  And  if  rightly  directed,  may  be 
t^is-  of  greater  Benefit  to  Mankind,  than  the  Monu- 

ments of  exemplary  Charity,  that  have,  at  fo 
great  Charge,  been  raifed  by  the  Founders  of  Hofpitals  and 
Alms  houfes.  He  that  firft  invented  Printing,  difcovered  theUfe 
of  the  Compafs,  or  made  publick  the  Virtue  and  right  Ufe  of 
Kin  Kifia,  did  more  for  the  Propagation  of  Knowledge,  for  the 
Supplying  and  Increafe  of  uleful  Commodities,  and  faved  more 
from  the  Grave,  than  thofe  who  built  Colleges,  Work-Houfes, 
and  Hofpitals.  All  that  I  would  fay,  is,  that  we  (hould  not  be 
too  forwardly  p»)fi'efi'ed  with  tlie  Opinion  or  Expedtation  of 
Knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by  Ways  that  will  not 
attain  it :  That  we  fhould  not  take  doubtful  Syftems  for 
compleat  Sciences ;  nor  unintelligible  Notions  for  fcientifical 
Demonftrations,  In  the  Knowledge  of  Bodies,  wemuft  be  con- 
tent to  glean  what  we  can  from  particular  Experiments;  fince 
we  cannot,  from  a  Difcovery  of  their  real  Eilences,  grafp  at 
a  Time  whole  Sheaves  3  and  in  Bundles  comprehend  the  Na- 
ture 
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ture  and  Properties  of  whole  Species  together.  Where  our  En- 
quiry is  concerning  Co-exiflence,  or  Repugnancy  toco  exilt, 
which  by  Contemplation  of  our  Ideas  we  cannot  difcover  ; 
there  Exj^rience,  Obfervation,  and  natural  Hiftory,  niuft  give 
us  by  our  Scnfes,  and  by  Retail,  an  infight  into  corporeal 
Subftances.  The  Knowledge  of  Bodies  we  muft  get  by  our 
Senfes,  warily  employed  in  takii.g  Notice  of  their  Qualities 
and  Operations  on  oneanorher:  And  what  we  hope  to  know 
of  feparate  Spirits  in  this  World,  we  muft,  I  think,  expect 
only  from  Revelation.  He  that  fnall  confider  how  little  ge- 
neral Maxims^  precarious  Principles^  and  Hypotbefes  laid 
down  at  Pleafure,  have  promoted  true  Knowledge,  or  helped  to 
fatisfy  the  Enquiries  of  rational  Men  after  real  Improve- 
ments ;  how  little,  I  fay,  the  fetting  out  at  that  End  has  for 
many  Ages  together,  advanced  Men's  Progrefs  towards  the 
Knowledge  of  natural  Philofophy,  will  thuik  we  have  Rea- 
fon  to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this  latter  Age  have  taken  ano- 
ther Courfe,  and  have  trod  out  to  us,  though  not  an  eafier 
Way  to  learned  Ignorance,  yet  a  furer  Way  to  profitable 
Knowledge. 

§.  13.  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any 
Phanomena  of  Nature,  make  ufe  of  any  pro-  The  true  life 
bable  Hypothefis  whatfoever.  Hypotbefes,  if  of  Hypotbefes. 
they  are  well  made,  are  at  leaft:  great  Helps  to 
the  Memory,  and  often  dirtdt  us  to  new  Difcoveries.  But  my 
Meaning  is,  that  we  fhould  not  take  up  any  one  too  hajiily^ 
(which  the  Mind,  that  would  always  penetrate  into  the  Cau- 
fes  of  Things,  and  have  Principles  to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to 
do)  till  we  have  very  well  examined  Particulars,  and  made 
feveral  Experiments  in  that  Thing  which  we  would  explain 
by  our  Hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all ; 
whether  our  Principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not 
be  as  inconfifient  with  one  Phanomenon  of  Nature,  as  they 
feem  to  accommodate  and  explain  another.  And  at  leaft 
that  we  take  Care  that  the  Name  of  Principles  deceive  us 
not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by  making  us  receive  that  for  an  un- 
queftionable  Truth,  which  is  really  at  beft  but  a  very  doubt- 
ful Conjec'^ure,  fuch  as  are  moft  (I  had  aimoft  faid  all)  of 
the  Hypotbefes  in  natural  Philofophy. 

§.  14.   But  whether  natural  Philofophy  be       Cleamnd di- 
capable  of  Certainty  or  no,  the  JVays  to  enlarge    fi'''l  ideas 
our  Knoowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  feem     '^Z'"^-'  J^^^l^d 
to  me,  in  fhort,  to  be  thefe  two :  hames,  and 

Ftrjl, 
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Firjl,   The  frjl  is  io  get  and  fettle  in  our 
the  find-ing  of    j^^-^j^    determined   Ideas   of   thofe   Things, 

ttv  Iheir  A-     ^^cf'^o^  ^^'^  ^^^^  general  or  fpecifick  Names ; 
•'  ^"^     ,   „  at  leait  of  fo  many  of  them,  as  we  would  con- 

greement  or  J  t^  i    ,       •  x^ 

Difa?reement,  ""^r  ^"•^  improve  our  Knowledge  m,  or  Rea- 
are  ^the  IVaxs  fon  about.  And  if  they  be  fpecifick  Ideas  of 
to  enlarge  our  Subftances^  we  ihould  'endeavour  alfo  to  make 
Kno-jjlcdge.  them  as  compleat  as  we  can  j  wJiereby  I  mean 

that  we  fhould  put  together  as  many  fimple 
JdeaSt  as  being  conflantly  obferved  to  co-exift,  may  perfectly 
determine  the  Species  ;  and  each  of  tiiofe  fimple  Ideas^ 
which  are  the  Ingiedients  of  our  complex  one,  fliould  be 
clear  and  diftincSl  in  our  Minds:  For  it  being  evident  that 
our  Knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  Ideas.,  as  far  as  they  are 
cither  imperfe6l,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we  cannot  exptd  to 
have  certain,  perfedl:,  or  clear  Knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  Art  o{  finding  out  thofe  interme- 
diate Ideas,  wliich  may  ftiew  us  the  Agreement  or  Repugnan- 
cy of  other  Ideas,  which  cannot  be  immedi'ately  compared. 
§.  15.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  relying 

Mathema-  cn  Maxims,  and  drawing  Confequenccs  from 
ticks  an  In-  fome  general  Propofitions)  are  the  right  A^Ie- 
Jlance  of  it.  thod  of  improving  our  Knowledge  in  the  Ideas 
of  other  Modes,  befides  thofe  of  Quantity,  the 
Confider^.tion  of  Mathematical  Knowledge  will  eafily  in- 
form us.  Where  fiiil  we  ihall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a 
perfect  and  clear  Idea  of  thofe  Angles  or  Figures,  of  which 
he  defires  to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  unc3pab!e 
of  any  Knowledge  about  them.  Suppofe  but  a  Man  not  to 
have  a  perfe£l  exadt  Idea  of  a  right  single,  a  Scalenum,  or 
Trapezium,  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  he 
will  in  vain  feek  any  Demonfcration  about  them.  Farther,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  Influence  of  thofe  Maxims 
which  are  taken  for  Principles  in  Mathematicks,  that  hath  led 
the  Mafters  of  that  Science  into  thofe  wonderful  Difcoveries 
they  have  made.  Let  a  Man  of  good  Parts  know  all  the 
Maxims  generally  made  ufeof  in  Mathematicks,  never  fo  per- 
fetlly,  and  contemplate  their  Extent  and  Confequenccs  as 
much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will,  by  their  AlTiftance,  I  fuppofe, 
fcarce  ever  come  to  know,  that  the  Square  of  the  Hypothemfe 
in  a  right  angled  Triangle,  is  equal  to  the  Squares  of  the 
two  other  Sides.  The  Knowledge  that  the  Whole  is  equal  to 
all  its  Parts,  and  if  you  take  Equals  from  Equals,  the  Re- 
mainder will  he  equal)  &c.  helped  him  not,  I  prefume,  to 

this 
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this  Demonftration :  And  a  Man  may,  I  think,  pore  long 
enough  on  thofe  Axioms,  without  ever  feeing  one  jot  the 
more  of  Mathematical, Truths.  They  have  been  difcover- 
ed  by  the  Thoughts  otherwife  applied  ;  the  Mind  had  other 
Objects,  other  Vievi^s  before  it,  far  different  from  thofe  Max- 
ims, when  it  firft  got  the  Knowledge  of  fuch  kind  of  Truths 
in  Mathematicks,  which  Men  well  enough  acquainted  with 
thofe  received  Axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  Method  who 
firft  made  thefe  Demonllrations,  can  never  fufficiently  ad- 
mire. And  who  knows  what  Methods,  to  enlarge  our  Know- 
ledge in  other  Parts  of  Science,  may  hereafter  be  invented, 
anfwering  that  of  Algebra  in  Mathematicks,  which  fo  readi' 
dily  finds  out  Ideas  of  Quantities  to  meafure  others  by,  whofe 
Equality  or  Proportion  we.  could  otherwife  very  hardly,  or 
perhaps  never  come  to  know  ? 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Some  farther  Confideratiom  concerning  our 
Knowledge. 

§.  I.  f^^WR.  ^«5w;/(?^^^,  as  in  other  Things, 

\J  fo  in  this,  has  a  great  Conformity  Our  Kmvj- 
with  our  Sight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  ne-  ledge  partly 
cejjary^  nor  wholly  voluntary.  If  our  Know-  Ttecejpzry,part' 
ledge  were  altogether  neceflary,  all  Men's  h  'voluntary. 
Knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but  every 
Man  would  know  all  that  is  knowable;  and  if  it  were  whol- 
ly voluntary,  fome  Men  fo  little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they 
would  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men  that  have 
Senfcs  cannot  chufe  but  receive  fome  Ideas  by  them,  and  if 
they  have  Memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of  them  ; 
and  if  they  have  any  diltinguifhing  Faculty,  cannot  but  per- 
ceive the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  fome  of  them  one 
with  another  j  as  he  that  has  Eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by 
Day,  cannot  but  fee  fome  Objedts,  and  perceive  a  Difference 
in  them.  But  though  a  Man  with  his  Eyes  open  in  the 
Light,  cannot  but  fee  ;  yet  there  be  certain  Objects,  which 
he  may  chufe  whether  he  will  turn  his  Eyes  to ;  there  may 
be  in  his  reach  a  Book  containing  Pidurcs  and  Difcourfes 

capable 
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capable  to  delight  or  inftrudt  him,  which  yet  he  may  never 
have  the  Will  to  open,  never  take  the  Pains  to  look  into. 

§.  2.  Thereisalfo  another  Thing  in  a  Man's 
^he  Jpplica-     Power,  and  that  is,  though  he  turns  his  Eyes 
tion  voluntary,     fometimes  towards   an  Object,   yet   he  may 
hut  ^^e  kno^     ^^^^^  whether  he  will  curioufly  furvey  it,  and 
as  ^Ihinzs  are,  .  ,  „      ^   \      v     .■  j  ^        u 

*  with  an  intent  Anplicafion  endeavour  to  ob- 

not   as   ive  .  1       ,1     1        ■        r,  1    •      •         t^ 

t/eafe  ferve  accurately  all  that  is  vilible  in  it.     But 

yet,  v/hat  he  does  (ee,  he  cannot  fee  other  wife 
than  he  does.  It  depends  not  on  his  Will  to  fee  that  BlacJt 
which  appears  Tellow;  nor  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  what 
Ti^xxzWy  Jc aids  him,  feels  cold:  The  Earth  will  not  appear 
painted  with  Flowers,  nor  the  Fields  covered  with  Verdure, 
whenever  it  has  a  Mind  to  it:  In  the  cold  Winter,  he  can- 
not help  feeing  it  wiiite  and  hoary,  it  he  will  look  abroad. 
Juft  thus  is  it  with  our  Underfl:anding  ;  all  that  is  voluntary 
in  our  Knowledge,  is  the  employing^  or  with-holding  any  of 
f}ur  Faculties  from  this  or  that  fort  of  Objects,  and  a  more 
or  lefs  accurate  Survey  of  them  ;  but  they  being  employed, 
6ur  Will  hath  no  Power  to  determine  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Mind  ont  way  or  other  j  that  is  done  only  by  the  Objects 
themfelves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered.  And  there- 
fore, as  far  as  Men's  Senfes  are  converfant  about  external  Ob- 
jedls,  the  Mind  cannot  but  receive  thofe  Ideas  which  are  pre- 
lented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of  the  Exi Hence  of  Things 
without ;  and  fo  far  as  Men's  Thoughts  converfe  with  their 
own  determined  Ideas^  they  cannot  but,  in  fome  Meafure, 
obferve  the  Agreement  and  Difagreement  that  is  to  be  found 
amongft  fome  of  them,  which  is  fo  far  Knowledge :  and  if 
they  have  Names  for  thofe  Ideas  which  they  have  thus  con- 
sidered, they  muft  needs  be  afiured  of  the  Truth  of  thofe 
Proportions,  which  exprefs  that  Agreerhent  or  Difagreement 
they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced  of  thof& 
Truths.  For  what  a  Man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee,  and  what 
he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

§.  3 .  Thus  he  that  has  got  the  Ideas  of  Nuna- 

Inftance   in     bers,  and  hath  taken  the  Pains  to  compare  one^ 

2\umbers.  two^  and  three^  tofix^  cannot  chufe  but  know 

that  they  are  equal.  He  that  hath  got  the 
Idea  of  a  Triangle,  and  found  the  Ways  to  meafure  its  Angles, 
and  their  MagnitiKies,  is  certain  that  its  three  Angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones :  And  can  as  little  doubt  of  that,  as 

of 
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of  this  Truth,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be^ 
and  not  to  he. 

Pie  alfo  that  hath  the  Idea  of  an  intelligent, 
but  frail  and  weak  Being,  made  by  and  de-  hi  natural 
pending  on  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipo-  Religion. 
tent,  perfe£lly  wife  and  good,  will  as  certain- 
ly know  that  Man  is  to  Honour,  Fear,  and  Obey  GOD,  as 
that  the  Sun  (hines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the 
Ideas  of  two  fuch  Beings  in  his  Mind,  and  will  turn  his 
Thoughts  that  way,  and  confider  them,  he  will  as  certain- 
ly find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent,  is  under  an 
Obligation  to  obey  the  fupreme  and  infinite,  as  he  is  certain 
to  find,  that  three,  fur  2ind  fevcn,  are  lefs  thznffteen,  if  he 
will  confider  and  compute  thofe  Numbers ;  nor  can  he  be 
furer  in  a  clear  Morning  that  the  Sun  is  rifen,  if  he  will  but 
open  his  Eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  thefe 
Truths  being  never  fo  certain,  never  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ig- 
norant of  either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the 
Pains  to  employ  his  faculties  as  he  fliould,  to  inform  himfelf 
about  them. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  Judgment. 


Our  Knovj- 
ledge  being 
Jhort,  ive'TJuant 
fomething  elfe. 


§.  r.  'T^  HE  Underflanding  Faculties  being 
JL  given  to  Man,  not  barely  for  Spe- 
culation, but  alfo  for  the  Conduft  of  his 
Life,  Man  would  be  at  a  great  Lofs,  if  he 
had  nothing  to  direct  him,  but  what  has 
the  Certainty  of  true  Knowledge.  For  that 
being  very  (hort  and  fcanty,  as  we  have  feen,  he  would  be 
often  utterly  in  the  Dark,  and  in  moft  of  the  Actions  of 
his  Life,  perfectly  at  a  ftand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him 
in  the  Abfence  of  clear  and  certain  Knowledge.  He  that 
will  not  eat,  till  he  has  Demonftration  that  it  will  nourifh 
him  ;  he  that  will  not  flir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  Bufi' 
nefs  he  goes  about  will  fucceed,  will  have  little  elfe  to  do, 
but  fit  ilill  and  perifh. 

§.  2. 
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§.  2.  Therefore,  as  God  has  kt  Tome  Things 
WhatVfeto  in  broad  Day-light,  as  he  has  given  us  fome 
le  made  of  this  certain  Knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few 
tvjilight State-  Things  in  Comparifon,  probabiy,  as  a  Tafte 
of  winit  intelledlual  Creatures  are  capable  of, 
to  excite  in  us  a  Defire  and  Endeavour  after  a  better  State  ; 
fo,  in  the  greatefl:  part  of  our  Concernment,  he  has  afrorded 
us  only  the  Twilight,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  Probability,  fuit- 
able,  I  prefume,  to  that  State  of  Mediocrity  and  Probationer- 
Ihip,  he  has  been  pleafed  to  place  us  in  here  5  wherein,  to 
check  our  Over-confidence  and  Prefumption,  we  might  by 
every  Day's  Experience,  be  made  fenfible  of  our  Short-figbt- 
ednefs,  and  Liablenefs  to  Error ;  the  Senfe  whereof  might 
be  a  conftant  Admonition  to  us,  to  fpcnd  the  Days  of  this 
our  Pilgrimage  with  Indulky  and  Care,  in  the  Search,  and 
following  of  that  way,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  State  of 
greater  Perfection.  It  being  highly  rational  to  think,  even 
were  Revelation  filent  in  the  Cafe,  that  as  Men  employ 
thofe  Talents  God  has  given  them  here,  they  fnall  accord- 
ingly receive  their  Rewards  at  tl.e  Clofe  of  the  Day,  when 
their  Sun  fhall  fet,  and  Night  Ciall  put  an  End  to  their  La- 
bours. 

§.  3.  The  Faculty  which  God  has  given 
Judgment        ^'^^'^  ^°  fupply  the  Want  of  clear  and  certain 
fupplies  tU  Knowledge,  in  Cafes  where  that  cannot  be 

nvant  of  had,   is  'Judgment:  Whereby  the  Mind  takes 

Knoixkdge.  its  Ideas  to  agree  or  difagree  ;  or  Vt^hich  is  the 

fame,  any  Propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe, 
without  perceiving  a  demonflrative  Evidence  in  the  Proofs. 
The  Mind  fometimes  exercifes  this  Judgment  out  of  Necef- 
fity,  where  demonftrative  Proofs,  and  certain  Knowledge 
are  not  to  be  had  ;  and  fometimes  out  of  Lazinefs,  UnfKil- 
fulnefs,  or  Hafte,  even  where  demonftrative  and  certain 
Proofs  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  (lay  not  warily  to  examine 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas^  which  they 
are  defirous  or  concerned  to  know  j  but  either  incapable  of 
fuch  Attention  as  is  requifite  in  a  long  Train  of  Gradations, 
or  impatient  of  Delay,  lightly  caft  their  Eyes  on,  or  wholly 
pafs  by  the  Proofs ;  and  fo,  without  making  out  the  Demon- 
ftration,  determine  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
two  Ideai^  as  it  were  by  a  View  of  them  as  they  are  at  a 
Diftance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  as  feems 
moft  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a  loofe  Survey.  This  Fa- 
culty of  the  Mind,  when  it  is  exercifed  immediately  about 

Things 
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Things,  is  called  Judgment:  when  about  Truths  delivered 
in  Words,  is  moft  commonly  called  y///f«^  or /)?j^/7^-  which 
being  the  moft  ufual  way  wherein  the  Mind  has  Occafion  to 
employ  this  Faculty,  I  fhall,  under  thefe  Terms,  treat  of  it  as 
leaft  liable  in  our  Language  to  Equivocation. 

§.  4.  Thus  the  Mind  has  two  Faculties  con- 
verfant  about  Truth  and  Falftood.  thJ^tSJ' 

Firji^  Knnvledge^  whereby  it  certainly  per-     <rl-,c  t"b"^ 
ceives  and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfied  of  the  A-      r    ^.jfj^g^^ 
greement  or  Difagreement  of  any  Ideas.  percei'ving. 

Secondly^  Judgment^  which  is  the  putting 
Ideas  together,  or  feparating  them  from  one  another  in  the 
Mind,  when  their  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  is  not 
perceived,  but  prefumed  to  befoj  which  is,  as  the  Word 
imports  taken  to  be  fo,  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if 
it  fo  unites  and  feparates  them,  as  in  reality  Things  are,  it 
is  right  Judgment. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Of  Probability, 

§.  I.    AS  Demonftration  is  the  (hewing  the 

XjL  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  two       Prohahility  it 
Ideas^   by  the  Intervention  of  one  or  more     the  Appearance 
Proofs  which  have  a  conftant,    immutable,     "f  Agreement 
and  vifible  Connedion  one  with  another ;  fo     ''pJlIf 
Probability    is   nothing  but    the  Appearance  •'  ' 

of  fuch  an  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  by 
the  Intervention  of  Proofs,  whofe  Connediion  is  not  con- 
ftant and  immutable,  or  at  leaft  is  not  perceived  to  be  foj 
but  is,  or  appears,  for  the  moft  Part  to  be  fo,  and  is  enough 
to  induce  the  Mind  to  judge  the  Propofition  to  be  true  or  falie, 
rather  than  the  contrary.  For  Example :  In  the  Demonftra- 
tion of  it,  a  Man  perceives  the  certain  immutable  Conne£iion 
there  is  of  equality  between  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle, 
and  thofe  intermediate  ones,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  {htvf 
their  Equality  to  two  right  ones;  and  fo,  by  an  intuitive 
Knowledge  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  of  the  inter- 
mediate Ideas  in  each  Step  of  the  Progrefs,  tlie  whole  Series 
is  continued  with  an  Evidence,  which  clearly  (hews  the  A- 
VoL.  II.  T  greement 
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greement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe  three  Angles  In  Equalitf 
to  two  right  ones:  And  thus  he  has  certain  Knowledge  that 
it  is  fo.  But  another  Man,  who  never  took  the  Pains  to  ob- 
ferve  the  Demonftration,  hearing  a  Mathematician,  a  Man 
of  credit,  affirm  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle,  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  a£ent5  to  it,  /.  e,  receives  it  for  true.  In 
which  Cafe,  the  Foundation  of  his  Aflent  is  the  Probability 
of  the  Thing,  the  Proof  being  fuch  as  for  the  mod  part  car- 
ries Truth  with  it:  The  Man,  on  whofe  Teflimony  he  re- 
ceives it,  not  being  wont  to  affirm  any  Thing  contrary  to,  or 
befides  his  Knowledge,  efpecially  in  Matters  of  this  kind. 
So  that  that  v/hich  caufes  his  AfTent  to  this  Propofition,  that 
the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that 
which  makes  him  take  thefe  Ideas  to  agree,  without  know- 
ing them  to  do  fo,  is  the  wonted  Veracity  of  the  Speaker  in 
other  Cafes,  or  his  fuppofed  Veracity  in   this. 

§.  2.  Our  Knowledge,  as  has  been  {hewn. 

It  is  to fupply     being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy  enough 

iJje  Want  of       to  find  certain  Truth  in  every  Thing  which  we 

Knovjledge.  j^a^e  occafion  to  confider,  moft  of  the  Propofi- 

tions  we  think,  reafon,  difcourfe,  nay,  a6t  up- 
on, are  fuch  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  Knowledge  of  their 
Truth  J  yet  fome  of  them  border  fo  near  upon  Certainty, 
that  we  make  no  Doubt  at  all  about  them,  but  aflent  to  them 
as  firmly,  and  a£i,  according  to  that  AlTent,  as  refolutely  as 
if  they  were  infallibly  demonftrated,  and  that  our  Knowledge 
of  them  was  perfeft  and  certain.  But  there  being  Degrees 
herein,  from  the  very  Neighbourhood  of  Certainty  and  De- 
monftration, quite  down  to  Improbability;  and  Unlikelinefs, 
even  to  the  Confines  of  Impoffibility;  and  alfo  Degrees  of 
Ajfent  from  full  AJJ'urance  and  Confidence^  quite  down  to 
Conje^ure^  Doubt  and  Dijirvjl\  I  (hall  come  now  (having, 
as  I  think,  found  out  the  Bounds  of  human  Knowledge  and 
Certainty)  in  the  next  Place,  to  confider  the  feveral  Degrees 
end  Grounds  of  probability^  and  /jffent  or  Faith. 

§.  3.  Probability  is  Likelinefs   to  be  true. 
Being  that      [\^^  y^ry  Notation  of  the  Word  fignifying  fuch 
'Which  makes      ^  Propofition,  for  which  there  be  Arguments 
usptefme  Proofs,  to  make  it  pafs,  or  be  received  for 

lbin7s  to  be  '       „  •   *^  ,        »;t-    j       • 

true  bfore  ^^"^-     ^'""^  Lniertamment  the   M:nd   gives 

nve  h!o-iu  them     this  fort  of  Propufitions,  is  called  Beliefs  Jffent., 
it  he  fo.  or  Opinion.,  which  is  the  admitting  or  receiving 

any  Propofition  for  true,  upon  Arguments,  or 

Proofs 
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The  Grounds 
of  Probability 
are  t-ixjo ;  Con- 
formity ivith 
our  OKvn  Ex- 
perience, or 
the  Tefiimony 
of  others    Ex- 
perience. 


Proofs  that  are  found  to  perfuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true, 
without  certain  Knowledge  that  it  is  fo.  And  herein  lies  the 
Difference  between  Probability  and  Certainty,  Faith  and 
Knowledge,  that  in  all  the  Parts  of  Knowledge,  there  is  In- 
tuition; each  immediate  Idea,  each  Step  has  its  vifibie  and 
certain  Connexion  ;  in  Belief  not  fo.  That  which  makes  me 
believe,  is  fomething  extraneous  to  the  Thing  I  believe; 
fomething  not  evidently  joined  on  both  fides  to,  and  fo  not 
manifeftly  (hewing  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  thofe 
Ideas  that  are  under  Confideration. 

§.  4.  Probability  then,  being  to  fupply  the 
Defe6t  of  our  Knowledge,  and  to  guide  us 
where  that  fails,  is  always  converfant  about 
Propofitions  whereof  we  have  no  Certainty, 
but  only  fome  Inducements  to  receive  them  for 
true.  The  Grounds  of  it  are  in  fnort,  thefe 
two  following: 

Firjl,  The  Conformity  of  any  Thing  with 
our  own  Knowledge,  Obfervation,  and  Ex- 
perience. 

Secondly,  The  Teftimony  of  others,  vouching  their  Obfer- 
vation and  Experience.  In  the  Teftimony  of  others,  is  to 
be  confidered,  i.  The  Number.  2.  The  Integrity,  3.  The 
Skillof  the  WitnelTes.  4.  The  Defignof  the  Author,  where 
it  is  a  Teftimony  out  of  a  Book  cited.  5.  TheConfiftency  of 
the  Parts  and  Circumftances  of  the  Relation.  6.  Contrary 
Teftimonies. 

§.  5.  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  E-^ 
vidence  which  infallibly  determines  the  Un- 
derftanding,  and  produces  certain  Knowledge, 
the  Mind,  if  it  would  proceed  rationally, 
9Ught  to  examine  all  the  Grounds  of  Prcb abi- 
lity, and  fee  how  they  make  more  or  lefs, 
for  or  againfi  any  Proportion,  before  it  af- 
fents  to,  or  difTents  from  it,  and  upon  a  due 
balancing  the  whole,  reje£l  or  receive  it,  with 
a  more  or  lefs  firm  Alfent,  proportionably  to  the  Prepon- 
derancy  of  the  greater  Grounds  of  Probability  on  one  fide 
or  the  other.     For  Example: 

If  I  myfelf  fee  a  Man  walk  on  the  Ice,  it  is  paft  Probabili- 
ty, 'tis  Knowledge;  But  if  another  tells  me  he  faw  a  Man 
in  England,  in  the  midft  of  a  (harp  Winter,  walk  upon 
Water  hardened  with  Cold;  this  has  fo  great  Conformity 
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with  what  is  ufually  obferved  to  happen,  that  I  am  difpofed, 
by  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  itfelf,  to  alTent  to  it,  unlefs  fome 
nianifeft  Sufpicion  attend  the  Relation  of  that  Matter  of  Fad. 
But  if  the  fame  Thing  be  told  to  one  born  between  the  Tro- 
picks,  who  never  fav/  nor  heard  of  any  fuch  Thing  before, 
there  the  whole  Probability  relies  on  Teftimony :  And  as 
the  Relators  are  more  in  Number,  and  of  more  Credit,  and 
have  no  Intereft  to  fpeak  contrary  to  the  Truth;  fo  that  Mat- 
ter of  Fa£t  is  like  to  find  more  or  lefs  Belief.  Though  to  a 
Man,  whofe  Experience  has  been  always  quite  contrary,  and 
has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  moft  untainted  Credit 
of  a  Witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  Belief.  As  it  hap- 
pened to  a  Dutch  Ambaffador,  who  entertaining  the  King  of 
Sia?n  with  the  Particularities  of  Holland^  which  he  was  inqui- 
fitive  after,  amonglt  other  Things  told  him,  that  the  Water 
in  his  Country  would  fometimes,  in  cold  Weather,  be  fohard 
that  Men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  Elephant, 
if  he  were  there.  To  which  the  King  replied.  Hitherto  I  have 
believed  thejlrange  Things  you  have  told  me^  becaufe  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  Job er  fair  Man ;  But  now  lam  fur e  you  lie. 

§.  6.  Upon  thefe  Grounds  depends  the 
Ihey  being  ca-  Probability  of  any  Propofition :  and  as  the 
fable  of  great  Conformity  of  our  Knowledge,  as  the  Certain- 
Variety.  ty  of  Obfervations,  as  the  Frequency  and  con- 

ftancy  of  Experience,  and  the  Number  and 
Credibility  of  Teftimonies,  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  difagree 
with  it,  fo  is  any  Propofition  in  itfelf,  more  or  lefs  probable. 
There  is  another,  I  confefs,  which  though  by  itfelf  it  be  no 
true  Ground  of  Probability,  yet  is  often  made  ufe  of  for  one, 
by  which  Men  mofl  commonly  regulate  their  AfTent,  and 
upon  which  they  pin  their  Faith  more  than  any  thing  elfe, 
and  that  is  the  Opinion  of  others :  though  there  cannot  be  a 
more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  miflead 
one,  fince  there  is  much  more  Falfhood  and  Error  among 
Men,  than  Truth  and  Knowledge.  And  if  the  Opinions  and 
Perfuafions  of  others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be 
a  Ground  of  Affent,  Men  have  Reafon  to  be  Heathens  in  Ja- 
pan^ Mahometans  in  Turkey^  Papifts  in  Spain^  Proteftants 
in  England^  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong 
Ground  of  Aflent,  I  fliall  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  more 
at  large  in  another  Place. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Afjent. 

§.  I.  nr*  HE  Grounds  of  Probability  we  have 

JL  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  Chapter  j  Q^y.  jijn„t 
as  they  are  the  Foundations  on  which  our  Affent  ought  to  be  re- 
is  built,  fo  are  they  alfo  the  A/Ieafure  whereby  gulated  by  the 
its  feveral  Degrees  are,  or  ought  to  be  regula-  Grou?ids  of 
ted:  Only  we  are  to  take  Notice,  that  what-  Probability. 
ever  Grounds  of  Probability  there  may  be, 
yet  they  operate  no  farther  on  the  Mind,  which  fearches 
after  Truth,  and  endeavours'to  judge  right,  than  they  appear, 
at  leaft  in  the  firft  Judgment  or  Search  that  the  Mind 
makes.  I  confefs,  in  the  Opinions  Men  have,  and  f?rmly 
ftick  to,  in  the  World,  their  Jffent  is  not  always  from  an 
a£lual  View  of  the  Reafons,  that  at  flrft  prevailed  with  them ; 
it  being  in  many  Cafes  almoft  impoflible,  and  in  moft  very 
hard,  even  for  thofe  who  have  very  admirable  Memories,  to  re- 
tain all  the  Proofs,  which,  upon  a  due  Examination,  made 
them  embrace  that  fide  of  theQueftion.  It  fuffices  that  they  have 
once  with  Care  and  Fairnefs,  fifted  the  Matter  as  far  as  they 
could ;  and  that  they  have  fearched  into  all  the  Particulars 
that  they  could  imagine,  to  give  any  Light  to  the  Queftion, 
and  with  the  beft  of  their  Skill,  caft  up  the  Account  upon 
the  whole  Evidence:  And  thus  having  once  found  on  which 
fide  the  Probability  appeared  to  them,  after  as  full  and  ex- 
adl  an  Enquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the  Conclu- 
fion  in  their  Memories,  as  a  Truth  they  have  difcovered ; 
and  for  the  future  they  remain  fatisfied  with  the  Teftimo- 
ny  of  their  Memories,  that  this  is  the  Opinion,  that,  by 
the  Proofs  they  have  once  (^^n  of  it,  deferves  fuch  a  Degree 
of  their  Ajpnt  as  they  afford  it. 

§.  2.  This  is  all  that  the  greatefl  Part  of 
Men  are  capable  of  doing,  in  regulating  their         -Ihefe  cannot 
Opinions  and    Judgment,  unlefs  a  Man  will     ^^^^//  ^ 
exadt  of  them,  either  to  retain  diftinif^Iy  in     y-^,^  -  ^^j 
their  Memories  all  the  Proofs  concerning  any     fjj^i,  -,_,,  ;;„^fl 
probaMc  Truth,  and  that  tuu  m  the  fame  Or-     content  our 
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fehes  nuith  der  and  regular  Deduction  of  Confequences, 
ihe  remem-  in  which  they  have  formerly  placed  or  feen 

brume  that  ih^ifi  j  which  fometimes  is  enough  to  fill  a 
ZZld^7  large  Volume  upon  one  fmgls  Queftion :  Or 
folTa  Degree  ^''^  ^^^7  """"^  require  a  Man,  for  every  Opi- 
of  Ment.  "'°"  ^^'^^  ^^  embraces,  every  Day  to  examine 

the  Proofs;  both  which  are  impoffible.  It 
it  is  unavoidable  therefore,  that  the  Memory  be  relied  on  in 
the  Cafe,  and  that  Men  he  perfuaded  of  fevcral  Opinions^ 
whereof  the  Proofs  are  not  aSlually  in  their  Thoughts;  nay, 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually  to  recall.  With- 
out this,  the  greateft  part  of  Men  muft  be  either  very  Scep- 
ticks,  and  change  every  Moment,  and  yield  themfelves  up  to 
whoever,  having  lately  ftudied  the  Quellion,  offers  them 
Arguments  which  for  want  of  Memory,  they  are  not  able 
prefently  to  Anfwer. 

§.  3.  I  cannot  but  own,  that  Mtns  fiick- 
TheillConfe-  '^"S  ^o  their  pafi  Judgment^  and  adhering 
qiience  of  this,  firmly  to  Conclufions  formerly  made,  is  often 
if  our  former  the  Caufe  of  great  Obftinacy  in  Error  and  Mi- 
Judgment  ftake.     But  the  Fault  is  not  that  they  rely 

ixiere  not  q^  their  Memories  for  what  they  have  before 

rightly  made.      ^^jj  jy^jged,    but  becaufe  they  judged  before 

they  had  well  examined.  May  we  not  find  a 
great  Number  (not  to  fay  the  greatefl  Part)  of  Men,  that 
think  they  have  formed  right  Judgments  of  feveral  Matters, 
and  that  for  no  other  Reafon  but  becaufe  they  never  thought 
otherwife?  That  imagine  themfelves  to  have  judged  right, 
only  becaufe  they  never  quef^ioned,  never  examined  ;  their 
own  Opinions?  Which  is  indeed  to  think  they  judged  right, 
becaufe  they  never  judged  at  all:  And  yet  thefe  of  all  Men, 
hold  their  Opinions  with  the  greateft  Stiffnefs;  thofe  being 
generally  the  moft  fierce  and  firm  in  their  Tenets,  who  have 
jeaft  examined  them.  What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain 
is  fb;  and  we  may  be  fecure,  that  there  are  no  latent  Proofs 
undifcovered,  which  may  overturn  our  Knowledge,  or  bring 
it  in  Doubt.  But  in  Matters  of  Probability,  'tis  not  in  every 
Cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we  have  all  the  Particulars  before 
us,  that  any  way  concern  the  Queftion  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
Evidence  behind,  and  yet  unfeen,  which  may  cafi:  the  Proba- 
bility on  the  other  fide,  and  outweigh  all  that  at  prefent 
feems  to  preponderate  with  us.    Who  almoft  is  there  that  hath 
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the  Leifure,  Patience,  and  Means  to  colle6l  together  all  the 
proofs  concerning  moft  of  the  Opinions  he  has,  fo  as  (3,ic\y 
to  concluJe,  that  he  hath  a  clear  and  full  View,  and  chat 
there  is  no  more  to  be  alledged  for  his  better  Information  ? 
And  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine  oiirfelves  on  the  one 
Tide  or  other.  The  Conduit  of  our  Lives,  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  our  great  Concerns,  will  not  bear  Delay  ;  for  thofe 
depend,  for  the  moft  part,  on  the  Determination  of  our 
Judgment  in  Points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and 
(lemonftrative  Knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  necellary  for  us 
to  embrace  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

§.  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the 
greateft  part  of  Men,  if  not  all,  t.)  have  feve-  T^^^  right  Uje 
ral  Opinions,  without  certain  and  indubitable  of  "»  mutual 
Proofs  of  their  Truths  ;  and  it  carries  too  C,harity  and 
great  an  Imputation  of  Ignorance,  Lighinefs,  t^orbearance. 
or  Folly,  for  Men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  Tenets  prefently  upon  the  offer  of  an  Argument 
which  they  cannot  immediately  anfwer,  and  fliew  the  In- 
fufficiency  of:  it  would  methinks  become  all  Men  to  maintain 
Peace^  and  the  common  Offices  of  Humanity  ajtd  Friend- 
JJnpy  in  the  Diverfity  of  Opinions,  fince  we  cannot  reafonably 
expe£l,  that  any  one  fliould  readily  and  obfequioufly  quit  his 
own  Opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind  Refignation  to 
an  Authority  which  the  Underftanding  of  Man  acknowledges 
not.  For  however  it  may  often  miftake,  it  can  own  no  other 
Guide  but  Reafon,  nor  blindly  fubmit  to  the  Will  and  Di- 
ctates of  another.  If  he  you  would  bring  over  to  your  Sen- 
timents, be  one  that  examines  before  he  AfTents,  you  muft 
give  him  Leave  at  his  Leifure  to  go  over  the  Account  again, 
and  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  Mind,  examine  all  the  Parti- 
culars, to  fee  on  which  fide  the  Advantage  lies ;  and  if  he 
will  not  think  our  Arguments  of  Weight  enough  to  engage 
him  anew  in  fo  much  Pains,  'tis  but  v^'hat  we  do  often 
ourfelves  in  the  like  Cafe  j  and  we  fhould  take  it  amifs,  if 
others  fhould  prefcribe  to  us  what  Points  we  fhould  fiudy  : 
And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  Opinions  upon  Truft,  how 
can  we  imagine  that  he  fliould  renounce  thofe  Tenets  which 
Time  and  Cuflom  have  fo  fettled  in  his  Mind,  that  he  thinks 
them  felf- evident,  and  of  an  unqueftionable  Certainty  ;  or 
which  he  takes  to  be  ImprefTions  he  has  received  from  GOD 
himfelf,  or  from  Men  fent  by  him  ?  How  can  we  expect,  I 
fay,  tliat  Opinions  thus  fettled,  fhould  be  given  up  to  the 
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Arguments  or  Authority  of  a  Stranger  or  Adverfary,  efpe- 
cialiy  if  there  be  any  Sufpicion  of  Intereft  or  Defign,  as  there 
never  fails  to  be  where  Men  find  themfelves  ill  treated  ?  We 
fhould  do  v/f.Il  to  commiferate  our  mutual  Ignorance,  and  en- 
deavour fo  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  Ways  of  In- 
formation, and  r.ot  infiantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obllinate  and 
perverfe,  becaufe  they  v^^ill  not  renounce  their  own,  and  re- 
ceive our  Opini.'ns,  or  at  Icaft  thofe  we  would  force  upon  them, 
when  'tii  more  than  probable  that  we  are  no  lefs  obftinate  in 
not  embracing  fome  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  Man  that  has 
unconteftable  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  all  tiiat  he  holds,  or 
of  the  Falfhood  of  ai'  he  condemns ;  or  can  fay,  that  he  has 
examined,  to  the  Bottom,  all  his  own,  or  other  Men's  Opini- 
ons ?  The  Neceflity  of  believing,  without  Knowledge,  nay 
often  upon  very  flight  Grounds,  in  this  fleeting  State  of  A- 
6tIon  and  Blindnefs  we  are  in,  fliuuld  make  us  more  bufy  and 
careful  to  inform  ourfelves,  than  conftrain  others ;  at  leafl 
thcfe  who  have  not  throughly  examined  to  the  Bottom  all 
their  own  Tenets,  mufl:  contefs  they  are  unfit  to  prefcribe  to 
others,  and  are  unreafonable  in  impofing  that  as  Truth  on 
other  Men's  Belief,  which  they  themfelves  have  not  fearch- 
ed  into,  nor  weighed  the  Arguments  of  Probability  on  which 
they  (hould  receive  or  reje(fl  it.  Thofe  who  have  fairly  and 
truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  paft  Doubt  in  all  the 
Dodtrines  they  profefs,  and  govern  themfelves  by,  would  have 
a  julter  Pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them :  But  thefe 
are  fo  few  in  Number,  and  find  fo  little  Reafon  to  be  magi- 
ilerial  in  their  Opinions,  that  nothing  infolent  and  imperious 
is  to  be  expeded  from  them  :  And  there  is  Reafon  to  think, 
that  if  Men  were  better  inftruded  themfelves,  they  would 
be  lefs  impofing  on  others. 

§,  5.  But  to  return  to  the  Grounds  of  Af- 
Probahilityis  fent,  and  the  feveral  Degrees  of  it,  we  are  to 
either  of  Mat-  take  Notice,  that  the  Propofitions  we  receive 
ter  ofFaSly  or  upon  Inducements  of  Probability^  are  of  two 
Speculation.  Sorts,  either  concerning  fome  particular  Exift- 
ence,  or,  as  it  is  ufualiy  termed.  Matter  of 
Faft,  which  falling  under  Obfervation,  is  capable  of  Human 
Teftimony  ;  or  elfe  concerning  Things,  which  being  beyond 
the  Difcovery  of  our  Senfes,  are  not  capable  of  any  fuch 
Teftimony, 

§.6. 
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^.  6.  Concerning;  tht  firji  of  thefe,  viz.  par^ 

ticular  Matter  of  Fati.  ^^%  "'''"" 

T,.   n    -ciri      -^  .•      1      T-'L-  r         ^^^t  Expert- 

Ftrjl,  Where  any  particular  Thing,  confo-     ^^^^ ,.  J/,,^,^ 

nant  to  the  conftant  Obfervation  ot  ourfelves     Men^ithours, 
and  others  in  the  like  Cafe,  comes  atteded  by     produces  AJfu- 
the  concurrent  Reports  of  all  that  mention  it,     ranee  ap- 
we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon    froaching  t» 
it,  as  if  it  were  certain  Knowledge:  and  we     Knoivkdge. 
reafon  and  a6l  thereupon  with  as  little  Doubt, 
as  if  it  were  perted  Demonftration.     Thus,  if  all  Englijh 
Men,  who  have  Occafion  to  mention  it,  fhould  affirm  that 
it  froze  in  England  the  laft  Winter,  or  that  n.ere  were  Swal- 
lows feen  there  in  the  Summer,  I  think  a  Men  could  almoft 
as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven  and  four  are  eleven.   Tl^t  firft 
therefore,  and  higheft  Degree  of  Probability,  is,   when  the 
general  Confent  of  all  Men,  in  all  Ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
known,  concurs  with  a  Man's  conftant  and  never- failing  Ex- 
perience in  like  Cafes,  to  confirm  the  Truth  of  any  particular 
Matter  of  Fact  attefted  by  fair  Witnefles ;  fuch  are  all  the 
ftated  Conftitutions  and  Properties  of  Bodies,  and   the  re- 
gular Proceedings  of  Caufes  and    Eff^e<3s   in  the    ordinary 
Courfe  of  Nature.  This  we  call  an  Argument  from  the  Na- 
ture of  Things  themfelves :  For  what  our  own  and  other 
Men's  conftant  Obfervation  has  found  always  to  be  after  the 
fame  Manner,  that  we  with  Reafon  conclude  to  be  the  Ef- 
fects of  fteady  and  regular  Caufes,    though  they  come  not 
within  the  Reach  of  our  Knowledge.     Thus,    that   Fire 
warmed  a  Man,  made  Lead  fluid,  and  changed  the  Colour 
orConfiftency  in  Wood  or  Charcoal;  that  Iron  funk  in  Water 
and  fwam  in  Quickfilver :  Thefe,  and  the  like  Propofitions 
about  particular  Fa6ts,  being  agreeable  to  our  conftant  Ex- 
perience, as  often  as  we  have  to  do  with  thefe  Matters,  and 
being  generally  fpoke  of,  (when  mentioned  by  others)  as 
Things  found  conttantly  to  be  fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much 
as  controverted  by  any  Body,  we  are  put  paft  Doubt,  that  a 
Relation  affirming  any  fuch  Thing  to  have  been,  or  any  Pre- 
dication that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  fame  iVIanner,  is 
very  true.     Thefe  Probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  Certainty,  that 
they  govern  our  Thoughts  as  abfolutely,    and  influence  all 
our  Adions  as  fully,  as  the  moft  evident  Demonftration  j 
and  in  vi'hat  concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  Difference  be- 
tween   them    and   certain    Knowledge.      Our    Belief   thus 
grounded,  rifes  to  AlFurance. 

§.7. 
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§.  7.   Seco7tdly,  The  next  Degree  of  Prols' 

bility  is,  when  1  find  by  my  own  Experience, 

hkWmoT'     ^^^  '^''  Agreement  of  all  others  that  mention 

^jE  T.l^L.n     it,  a  Thinw  to  be  for  the  moft  part  fo:  and 

for  the  mojl  ^^^^  "^^  particular  Inltance  of  it  is  attefted  by 

Part  produce       many  and  undoubted  Witnefies,  v.  g.  Hiflo- 

Cenfdence.  ry  giving  us  fuch  an  Account  of  Men  in  all 

Ages,  and  my  own  Experience,  as  far  as  I  had 

an  Opportunity  to  oblerve,  confirming  it,  that 

moft  Men  prefer  their  private  Advantage  to  the  publick :  If 

all  Hiftorians  that  write  of  Tiberius,  fay  that  Tiberius  did  fo, 

it  is  extremely  probable.     And  in  this  Cafe,  our  AfTent  has 

a  fuiHcient  Foundation  to  raife  itfelf  to  a  Degree  which  we 

may  call  Confidence. 

§.  8.  Thirdly,  In  Things  that  happen  in- 
FairTeftimo-     differently,  as  that  a  Bird  fhould  fly  this  or 
ny,andfheNa-     that  w/ay,  that  it  fhculd  Thunder  on  a  Man's 
ture  of  the  right  or  left  Hand,  (3c.   v/hen  any  particular 

thing  indiffe-  Matter  of  Fadl  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent 
retit,  produces  Teflimony  of  unfufpeded  Witnelles,  there 
tilfo  confident  ^^j.  Afient  is  alfo  unavoidable.  Thus,  that 
Beltef.  t\\txt  is  fuch  a  City  in  Italy  as  Rome;  that  a- 

bout  1700  Years  ago,  there  lived  in  it  a  Man 
called  fulius  Cafar ;  that  he  was  a  General,  and  that  he 
won  a  Battle  againft  another  called  Pojnpey :  This,  though 
in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  there  be  nothing  for  nor  againfl  it, 
yet  being  related  by  Hiftorians  of  Credit,  and  contradicted 
by  no  one  Writer,  a  Man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can 
as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  Being  and  Anions  of 
his  own  Acquaintance,  whereof  he  himfelf  is  a  Witnefs. 

§.  9.  Thus  far  the  Matter  goes  eafy  enough. 
Experiences  Probability  upon  fuch  Grounds  carries  fo  much 
trnd'Tefiimonies  Evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally  determines 
clajhing,  hifi-  the  Judgment,  and  leaves  us  as  little  Liberty 
nitelj  njary  the  to  believe  or  difbelieve,  as  a  Demontlration 
Degrees  of  Pro-  does,  whether  we  will  know  or  be  ignorant. 
habihty.  r^^^  DifFxulty  is,  when  TeiTimonies  contra- 

didl:  common  Experience,  and  the  Reports  of 
Hiftory  and  WitnelTes  ciafn  with  the  ordinary  Ccurfe  of  Na- 
ture, or  with  one  another;  there  it  is,  where  Diligence,  At- 
tention and  Exadtnefs  is  required  to  form  a  right  Judgment, 
and  to  proportion  the  Affcnt  to  the  different  Evidence  and 
Probability  of  the  Thing,  which  rifes  and  falls  according  as 
thofe  two  Foundations  ol  Credibility,  viz.  Common  Obfer- 

vation 
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vation  in  like  Cafes,  and  particular  Teftimonles  in  that  parti- 
cular Inftance,  favour  or  contradi£l  it.  Thefe  are  liable  to 
(o  great  Variety  of  contrary  Obfervations,  Circumftances, 
R.eports,  different  Qualifications,  Tempers,  Defigns,  Over- 
fights,  l5c.  of  the  Reporters,  that  'tis  impoffible  to  reduce  to 
precife  Rules,  the  various  Degrees  wherein  Men  give  their 
Aflent.  This  only  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  as  the  Ar- 
guments and  Proofs,  pro  and  con^  upon  due  Examination, 
nicely  weighing  every  particular  Circumftance,  fhall  to  any- 
one appear,  upon  the  whole  Matter^  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
Degree  to  preponderate  on  either  fide,  fo  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  in  the  Mind  fuch  different  Entertainment,  as  wc 
call  Beliefs  ConjeSiure,  Giiefs^  Doubt^  IFavering^  Dijlrujl^ 
Disbeliefs   he. 

§.  10.  'Vh\s\svf\'\2Acox\ctxv\sAlpnt\n Matters 
wherein  Tef^imony  is  made  ufe  of;  concerning  traditional 
which,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  No-  tejtimoniesjhe 
tice  of  a  Rule  obferved  in  the  Law  of  England,  farther  remo- 
which  is,  that  though  the  attefkd  Copv  of  '^'f^'  ^^^  ¥^ 
Record  be  good  Proof,  yet  the  Copy  of  a  Co-  ''^"^  P*'°°f- 
py  never  fo  well  attefted,and  by  never  fo  credible 
WitnefTes,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  Proof  in  Judicature.  This 
is  fo  generally  approved  as  reafonable,  and  fuited  to  tiie  Wif- 
dom  and  Caution  to  be  ufed  in  our  Enquiry  after  material 
Truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that  blamed  it. 
This  Pradlice,  if  it  be  allov/able  in  the  Decifions  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  carries  this  Obfervation  along  with  it,  viz.  That 
any  Teftimony,  the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  Original  Truth, 
the  lefs  Force  and  Proof  it  has.  The  Being  and  Exigence  of 
the  Thing  itfelf,  is  what  I  call  the  original  Truth.  A  credi- 
ble Man  vouching  his  Knowledge  of  it,  is  a  good  Proof:  But 
if  another  equally  credible  do  witnefs  it  from  his  Report,  the 
Teftimony  is  weaker  j  and  a  third  thatartefls  the  Hear-fay  of 
an  Hear-fay,  is  yet  lefs  confiderable.  So  that  in  traditicrial 
Truthy  each  Remove  weakens  the  Force  of  the  Proof;  and  the 
more  Hands  the  Tradition  has  fucceflivcly  pafTed  through,  the 
lefs  Strength  and  Evidence  does  it  receive  from  them.  This 
I  thought  necefTary  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  becaufe  I  find 
amongft  fome  Men  the  quite  contrary  commonly  practifed, 
who  Jook  on  Opinions  to  gain  Force  by  growing  older  ;  and 
what  a  Thoufand  Years  fince  would  not,  to  a  rational  Man, 
cotemporary  with  the  firft  Voucher,  have  appeared  at  all 
probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  Qiieftion,  only 

becaufe 
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becaufe  feveral  have  fince,  from  him,  faid  it  one  after  another. 
Upon  this  Ground,  Propofitions  evidently  falfe  or  doubtful 
en  ^Ujih  in  their  firft  beginning,  come  by  an  inverted  Rule  of 
Probability  to  pafs  for  authentick  Truths;  and  thofe  which 
found  or  deferved  little  Credit  from  the  Mouths  of  their  firft 
Authors,  are  thought  to  grow  venerable  by  Age,  and  are 
urged  as  undeniable. 

§,  r  I .  I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  leflen 
TetHiJloryis  the  Credit  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory :  'Tis  all  the 
tf great  Ufe.  Light  we  have  in  many  Cafes;  and  we  receive 
from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ufeful  Truths  we 
have,  with  a  convincing  Evidence.  I  think  nothing  more 
valuable  than  the  Records  of  Antiquity :  I  wifh  we  had  more 
of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this  Truth  itfelf  forces 
me  to  fay,  That  no  Probability  can  arife  higher  than  its  firft 
Original.  What  has  no  other  Evidence  than  the  fingle  Tefti- 
mony  of  one  only  Witnefs,  muft  ftand  or  fall  by  his  only  Tefti- 
mony,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  though  cited 
afterwards  by  Hundreds  of  others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far 
from  receiving  any  Strength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the 
•weaker.  Paflion,  Intcreft,  Inadvertency,  Miftake  of  his 
Meaning,  and  a  Thoufand  odd  Reafons  or  Capricio's  Men's 
Minds  are  a£^ed  by,  (impofiible  to  be  difcovered)  may  make 
one  Man  quote  another  Man's  Words  or  Meaning  wrong. 
He  that  has  but  ever  fo  little  examined  the  Citations  of  Wri- 
ters cannot  doubt  how  little  Credit  the  Quotations  deferve, 
where  the  Originals  are  wanting  ;  and  confequently  how 
much  lefs,  Quotations  of  Quotations  can  be  relied  on.  This 
is  certain,  that  what  in  one  Age  was  affirmed  upon  flight 
Grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future 
Ages,  by  being  often  repeated.  B ^t  the  farther  ftill  it  is  from 
the  Original,  the  lefs  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  lefs  Force  in 
the  Mouth  or  Writing  of  him  that  laft  made  ufe  of  it,  than  in 
his  from  whom  he  received  it. 

§.  12,  The  Probabilities  we  have  hitherto 
In  Things        mentioned,  are  only  fuch  as  concern  Matter  of 
m:hich  Senfe         Y^^t,  and  fuch  Things  as  are  capable  of  Ob- 
cannot    tjco-        fervation  and  Tedimony,  There  remains  that 
'ver,  Anamy  .1        r  ■  i.-   l    n/i 

is  the  great         Other  fort,  concerning  which  Men  entertain 

RuleofProba-     Opinions  with  Variety  of  AfTent,  though  the 
bility.  Things  be  fuch,   that  falling  not  under  the 

Reach  of  our  Senfes,    they  are  not  capable  of 
Tejlimony,    Such  are,   x.  The  Exiflence,  Nature  and  Opera- 
tions 
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tions  of  finite  immaterial  Beings,  without  us ;   as  Spirits, 
Angels,  Devils,  ^c.  or  the  Exiftence  of  material  Beings, 
which  eitiier  for  their  Smallnefs  in  themfelves,  or  Remote- 
nefs  from  us,  our  Senfes  cannot  take  Notice  of;  as  whether 
there  be  any  Plants,  Animals,  and  intelligent  Inhabitants  in 
the  Planets,  and  other  Manfions  of  the  vafl  Univerfe.   z.  Con- 
cerning the  manner  of  Operation  in  moft  Part  of  the  Works 
of  Niiture ;  wherein,   tho'  we  fee  the  fenfihle  EfTe<51:s,  yet 
their  Caufes  are  unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  Ways 
and  Manner  how  they  are  produced.     We  fee  Animals  are 
generated,  nourifhed,  and  move:  The  Loadftone  draws  Iron  j 
and  the  Parts  of  a  Candle  fucceffively  melting,  turn  into 
Flame,  and  give  us  both  Light  and  Heat.     Thefe  and  the 
like  Effedls  we  fee  and  know  ;  but  the  Caufes  that  operate, 
and  the  Manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs, 
and  probably  conje£lure.     For  thefe,  and  the  like,  coming 
not  within  the  Scrutiny  of  human  Senfes,  cannot  be  examined 
by  them,  or  be  attefted  by  any  Body,  and  therefore  can  ap- 
pear more  or  lefs  probable,  only  as  they  more  or  lefs  agree 
to  Truths  that  are  eftabliftied  in  our  Pvlinds,   and  as  they 
hold  Proportion  to  other  Parts  of  our  Knowledge  and  Obfer- 
vation.     Analogy  in  thefe  Matters,  is  the  only  help  we  have, 
and  'tis  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  our  Grounds  of  Proba- 
bility.   Thus  obferving  that  the  bare  Rubbing  of  two  Bodies 
violently  one  upon  another,  produces  Heat,  and  very  often 
Fire  itfelf,  we  have  Reafon  to  think,  that  what  we  call  Heat 
and  Fire,  confifts  in  a  violent  Agitation  of  the  imperceptible 
minute  Parts  of  the  burning  Matter;  Obferving  likewife  that 
the  different  Refraiflions  of  pellucid  Bodies  produce  in  our 
Eyes  the  different  Appearances  of  feveral  Colours ;  and  alfo 
that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  Parts  of 
feveral  Bodies,  as  of  Velvet,  watered  Silk,  ^c.  does  the  like, 
we  think  it  probable  that  the  Colour  and  Shining  of  Bodies,  is 
in  them  nothing  but  the  different  Arangement  and  Refradion 
of  their  minute  and  infenfible  Parts.     Thus  finding  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Creation,  that  fail  under  human  Obfervation, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  Connection  of  one  with  another 
without  any  great  or  difcernible  Gaps  between,  in  all  that 
great  Variety  of  Things  we  fee  in  the  World,  which  are  fo 
clofely  linked  together,  that,  in  the  feveral  Ranks  of  Beings, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  Bounds  betwixt  them,  we  have 
Reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  gentle  Steps  Things 
afcend  upwards  in  Degrees  of  Perfection.    'Tis  an  hard  A4at- 

ter 
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ter  to  fay  where  Senfible  and  Rational  begin,  and  where 
Infenfible  and  Irrational  end  :  And  who  is  there  quick- fighted 
enough  to  determine  precifelv,  which  is  the  loweft  Species 
of  living  Things,  and  which  the  firft  of  thofe  which  have  no 
Life  ?  Things,  as  far  as  we  can  obferve,  lefTen  and  augment, 
as  the  Quantity  does  in  a  regular  Cone,  where,  though  there 
be  a  manifeft  Odds  betwixt  the  Bignefs  of  a  Diameter  at 
remote  Diftance,  yet  the  Difference  betvv'een  the  upper  and 
under,  where  they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  difcernible.- 
The  Difference  is  exceeding  great  between  fome  Men,  and 
fome  Animals ;  but  if  we  will  compare  the  Underftanding 
and  Abilities  of  fome  Men,  and  fome  Brutes,  we  fhall  find 
fo  little  Difference,  that  'twill  be  hard  to  fay,  that  that  of 
the  Man  is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Obferving,  I  fay,  fuch 
gradual  and  gentle  Defcents  downwards  in  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Creation  that  are  beneath  Men,  the  Rule  of  Analogy 
may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  Things  above  us 
and  our  Obfervation  ;  and  that  there  are  feveral  Ranks  of 
intelligent  Beings,  excelling  us  in  feveral  Degrees  of  Per- 
feftion,  afcending  upwards  towards  the  infinite  Perfection  of 
the  Creator,  by  gentle  Steps  and  Differences,  that  are  every 
one  at  no  great  Diflance  from  the  next  to  it.  This  fort  of 
Probability,  which  is  the  befl  Conduct  of  rational  Experi- 
ments, and  the  Rife  of  Hypothefis,  has  alfo  its  Ufe  and  In- 
fluence; and  a  wary  Reafoning  from  Analogy,  leads  us  often 
into  the  Difcovery  of  Truths,  and  ufcful  Productions,  which 
would  otherwife  lie  concealed. 

§.  13.  Though  the  common  Experience,  and 
One  Cafe  *^'^  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  have  juftly  a 
where  mitra-  mighty  Influence  on  the  Minds  of  Men,  to 
ry  Experience  make  them  give  or  refufe  Credit  to  any  Thing 
lejjens  not  the  propofed  to  their  Belief;  yet  there  is  one  Cafe 
^epmonj.  wherein  the  Strangenefs  of  the  Fad  leflens  not 

the  Aflent  to  a  fair  Teilimony  given  of  it. 
For  where  fuch  fupernatural  Events  are  fuitable  to  Ends  aim- 
ed at  by  him,  who  has  the  Power  to  change  the  Courfe  of 
Nature,  there,  under  fuch  Circumftances,  they  may  be  the 
fitter  to  procure  Belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  be- 
yond, or  contrary  to  ordinary  Obfervation.  This  is  the  pro- 
per Cafe  of  Miracles,  which,  well  attefled,  do  not  only  find 
Credit  themfelves,  but  give  it  alfo  to  other  Truths,  which 
need  fuch  Confirmation. 

§•  14- 
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§.  1 4,  Befides  thofg  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, there  is  one  fort  of  Propofitions  that  qj^g  y^^g 
challenge  the  higheft  Degree  of  our  Aflent  Tejiimony  of 
upon  bare  Teftimony,  whether  the  Thing  Revelation,  is 
propofed,  agree  or  difagree  with  common  Ex-  the  higheft 
perience,  and  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Things,  Certainty. 
or  no.  The  Reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the 
Teftimony  is  of  fuch  an  one  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  de- 
ceived, and  that  is  of  God  himfelf.  This  carries  with  ic 
Aflurance  beyond  Doubt,  Evidence  beyond  Exception.  This 
is  called  by  a  peculiar  Name,  Revelation,  and  our  Aflent  to 
it,  Faith :  Which  as  abfolutely  determines  our  Minds,  and 
as  perfedtly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  Knowledge  itfelf ; 
and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  Being,  as  we  can, 
whether  any  Revelation  from  God  be  true.  So  that  Faith  is 
a  fettled  and  fure  Principle  of  AlFent  and  Afl'urance,  and 
leaves  no  manner  of  room  for  Doubt  or  Hefitation.  Only 
we  muft  be  fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  Revelation,  and  that 
we  underftand  it  rigiit ;  elfe  we  (hall  expofe  ourfelves  to  all 
the  Extravagancy  of  Enthuiiafm,  and  all  the  Error  of  wrong 
Principles,  if  we  have  Faith  and  Aflurance  in  what  is  not  di- 
vine Revelation.  And  therefore  in  thofe  Cafes  our  Afl'ent 
can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  Evidence  of  its  being  a 
Revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Expreflions 
it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  Evidence  of  its  being  a  Revelation, 
or  that  this  is  its  true  Senfe,  be  only  on  probable  Proofs, 
cur  Aflent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  Afl'urance  or  Diffi- 
dence, ariflng  from  the  more  or  lefs  apparent  Probability  of 
the  Proofs.  But  of  Faith,  and  the  Precedency  it  ought  to 
have  before  other  Arguments  of  Perfuafion,  I  fliall  fpeak 
more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed, 
in  Contradifliindlion  to  Reafon  ;  though  in  l^ruth,  it  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  an  Aflent  founded  on  the  highell  Reaion. 
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CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  Reafon» 

§.  I.  'Tp  HE  Word  Reafon,  in  the  Englijb 
FariousSig-       .  -■•     Language,  has  diprent  Signlfica- 

vijjcatiom  of  tions:  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear 
the  tVordRea-  Principles ;  fometimes  for  clear  and  fair  De- 
Jbtt.  dudlions  from    thofe  Principles ;    and   fome- 

times for  the  Caufe,  and  particularly  the  final 
Caufe.  But  the  Confideration  I  (hall  have  of  it  here,  is 
in  a  Signification  different  from  all  thefe ;  and  that  is,  as  it 
ftands  for  a  Faculty  in  Man,  that  Faculty  whereby  Man  is 
fuppofed  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Beafts,  and  wherein  it  is  evi- 
dent he  much  furpafles  them. 

§.  2.  If  general  Knowledge,  as  has  been 
Wherein         (hewn,  confifts  in  a  Perception  of  the  Agree- 
Jleafoning  con-     ment  or  Difagreement  of  our  own  Ideas,,  and 
JiflS'  the  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of  all  Things 

without  us,  (except  only  of  a  God,  whofe  Ex- 
iftence every  Man  may  certainly  know  and  demonftrate  to  him- 
felf  from  his  own  Exiftence)  we  had  only  by  our  Senfes :  What 
Room  then  is  there  for  the  Exercife  of  any  other  Faculty,  but 
outward  Senfe,  and  inward  Perception  ?  What  need  is 
there  of  Reafon  ?  Very  much  ;  both  for  the  Enlargement 
of  our  Knowledge,  and  regulating  our  Aflent :  for  it  hath 
to  do  both  in  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  and  is  neceflary  and 
aflifting  to  all  our  other  intelledual  Faculties,  and  indeed, 
contains  two  of  them,  viz.  Sagacity  and  Illation.  By  the  one, 
it  finds  out,  and  by  the  other,  it  fo  orders  the  intermediate 
Ideas,,  as  to  difcover  what  Conneiflion  there  is  in  each  Link  of 
the  Chain,  whereby  the  Extremes  are  held  together  ;  and 
thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into  View  the  Truth  fought 
for,  which  is  that  we  call  Illation  or  Inference,^  and  confifts  in 
nothing  but  the  Perception  of  the  Conne£lion  there  is  between 
the  Ideas,^  in  each  Step  of  the  Dedu(5tion,  whereby  the  Mind 
comes  to  fee  either  the  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
any  two  Idias^  as  in  Demonftraiion,  in  which  it  arrives  at 

Know- 
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Knowledge  :  or  their  probable  Coiine£lion,  on  which  it  gives 
or  with-holds  its  Aflent,  as  in  Opinion.  Senfe  and  Intuition 
reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greateft  Part  of  our 
Knowledge  depends  upon  Dedudlions  and  intermediate  Ideas i 
And  in  thofe  Cafes,  where  we  are  fain  to  fubflitute  Aflent 
iuftead  of  Knowledge,  and  take  Propofitions  for  true,  with- 
out being  certain  they  are  fo,  we  have  need  to  find  out, 
examine,  and  compare  the  Grounds  of  their  Probability.  In 
both  thefe  Cafes,  the  Faculty  which  finds  out  tiie  Means, 
and  rightly  applies  them  to  difcover  Certainty  in  the  one, 
and  Probability  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  Reafon. 
For  as  Reafon  perceives  the  necelTary  and  indubitable  Con- 
nedion  of  all  the  Ideas  or  Proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  Step 
of  any  Demonftration  that  produces  Knowledge :  fo  it  like- 
wife  perceives  the  probable  Connection  of  all  the  Ideas  of 
Proofs  one  to  another,  in  every  Step  of  a  Difcourfe  to  which 
it  will  think  AHent  due.  This  is  the  lov/efr  Degree  of  that 
which  can  be  truly  called  Reafon.  P'or  where  the  Mind  does 
not  perceive  this  probable  Connection  ;  where  it  does  not 
difcern  whether  there  be  any  fuch  Connection  or  no,  there 
Men's  Opinions  are  not  the  ProduCt  of  Judgment,  or  the  Con- 
fequence  of  Reafon,  but  the  EfFedts  of  Chance  and  Hazard  of 
a  Mind  floating  at  all  Adventures,  without  Choice,  and  with- 
out Direftion. 

§.3.  So  that  we  may  in  Reafon  confider 
t\\^(t  fottr  Degrees -y  the  firft  and  higheft,  is         Its  four 
the  difcovering  and  finding  out  of  Proofs;  the     Parts. 
fecond,  the  regular  and  methodical  Difpofition 
of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  Order,  to  make 
their  Connection  and  Force  he  plainly  and  eafily  perceived  ; 
the  third  is  the  perceiving  their  Connection  ;  and  the  fourth, 
a  making  a  right  Conclufion.    Thefe  feveral  Decrees  may  be 
obferved  in  any  mathematical  Demonftration  :  It  being  one 
Thing  to  perceive  the  Connection  of  each  Part,  as  the  De- 
monftration is  made  by  another;  another  to  perceive  the  De- 
pendence of  the  Conclufion  on  all  the  Parts  ;  a  third  to  make 
out  a  Demonftration  clearly  and  neatly  one's  felf ;  and  fome- 
thing  different  from  all  thefe,  to  have  firit  found  out  thofe  in- 
termediate Ideas  or  Proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 
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§.  4.  There  is  one  Thing  more,  which  I 
the  "^an°^  fhall  defire  to  be  confidered  concerning  Rea- 
jirumnt  of'  ^'^"  '  ^"^  ^^^^  '^'  whetiier  Syllogifm,  as  is  ge- 
Reajbn.  nerally  thought,  be  the  proper  Inftrument  of 

it,  and  the  ufefulleft  way  of  exercifing  this  Fa- 
culty.    The  Caufes  I  have  to  doubt,  are  thefe  : 

Pirji^  Becaufe  Syllogifm  ferves  our  Reafon  but  in  one  only 
of  the  fore-mentioned  Parts  of  it;  and  that  is,  to  fhew  the 
Conne(flion  of  the  Proofs  in  any  one  Inftance,  and  no  more ; 
but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  Ufe,  fmce  the  Mind  can  perceive 
fuch  Connection  where  it  really  is,  as  eafily,  nay  perhaps  bet- 
ter, without  it. 

If  we  will  obferve  the  Actings  of  our  own  Minds,  we 
fhall  find  that  we  reafon  beft  and  cleareft,  when  we  only  ob- 
ferve the  Connedtion  of  the  Proof,  without  reducing  our 
Thoughts  to  any  Rule  of  Syllogifm.  And  therefore  we  may 
take  Notice,  that  there  are  many  Men  that  reafon  exceeding 
clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  Syllogifm. 
He  that  would  look  into  many  Parts  of  Jfia  and  America^  will 
find  Men  reafon  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who 
yet  never  heard  of  a  Syllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  Argu- 
ment to  thofe  Forms :  And  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  ever  makes 
Syllogifms  in  Reafoning  within  himfelf.  Indeed  Syllogifm  !s 
made  ufe  of  on  Occafion  to  difcover  a  Fallacy  hid  in  a  rheto- 
rical Fiourifli,  or  cunningly  wrapped  up  in  a  fmooth  Period  ; 
and  Gripping  an  Abfurdity  of  the  Cover  of  Wit  and  good 
Language,  (hew  it  in  its  naked  Deformity.  But  the  Weak- 
nefs  or  Fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  Difcourfe,  it  fhews,  by  the 
artificial  Form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe  who  have  throughly 
lludied  Mode  and  Figure,  and  have  fo  examined  the  many 
ways  that  three  Propofitions  may  be  put  together,  as  to  know 
which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not, 
and  upon  what  Grounds  it  is  that  they  do  fo.  All  who  have 
fo  far  confidered  Syllogifm,  as  to  fee  the  Reafon  why,  in  three" 
Propofitions  laid  together  in  one  Form,  the  Conclufion  will  be 
certainly  right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  fo,  I  grant  are 
certain  of  the  Conclufions  they  draw  from  the  Premifes  in 
the  allowed  Modes  and  Figures.  But  they  who  have  not  fo 
far  looked  into  thofe  Forms,  are  not  fure,  by  Virtue  of  Syl- 
logifm, that  the  Conclufion  certainly  follows  from  the  Pre- 
mifes; they  only  take  it  to  be  fo  by  an  implicit  Faith  in  their 
Teachers,  and  a  Confidence  in  thofe  Forms  of  Argumenta- 
tion i  but  flill  this  is  but  believing,  not  being  certain.    Now, 
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if  of  all  Mankind,  thofe  who  can  make  Syllogifms,  are  ex- 
tremely few  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  who  cannot,  and  if  of 
thofe  few  who  have  been  taught  Logick,  there  is  but  a  very 
fmall  Number  who  do  any  more  than  believe  that  Syllogifms 
in  the  allowed  Modes  and  Figures  do  conclude  right,  without 
knowing  certainly  that  they  do  foj  if  Syllogifms  muft  be  ta- 
ken for  the  only  proper  Inftrument  of  Reafon  and  Means  of 
Knowledge,  it  will  follow,  that  before  Arijlotle  there  was 
not  one  Man  that  did,  or  could  know  any  thing  by  Reafon; 
and  that  fince  the  Invention  of  Syllogifms,  there  is  not  one 
of  Ten  Thoufand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  Men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  Creatures,  and  left  it  to  Arijlotle  to  make 
them  rational,  /.  e.  thofe  h^  of  them  that  he  could  get  fo  to 
examine  the  Grounds  of  Syllogifms,  as  to  fee,  that  in  abovs 
Threefcore  ways,  that  three  Propofitions  may  be  laid  together, 
there  are  but  about  Fourteen  wherein  one  may  be  fure  that 
the  Conclufion  is  right,  and  upon  what  Ground  it  is,  that 
in  thefe  few  the  Conclufion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not. 
God  has  been  more  bountiful  to  Mankind  than  fo  :  He  has 
given  them  a  Mind  that  can  reafon  without  being  inftru6led 
in  Methods  of  Syllogizing :  The  Underftanding  is  not  taught 
to  Reafon  by  thefe  Rules ;  it  has  a  native  Faculty  to  perceive 
the  Coherence  or  Incoherence  of  its  Ideas^  and  can  range 
them  right,  without  any  fuch  perplexing  Repetitions.    I  fay 
not  this  any  way  to  lefTen  Arijlole,  whom  I  look  on  as  one 
of  the  greateft  Men  amongft  the  Antients ;    whofe  large 
Views,  Acutenefs,  and  Penetration  of  Thought,  and  Strength 
of  Judgment,  ^&y/  have  equalled  :  And  who  in  this  very  In- 
vention of  Forms  of  Argumentation,  wherein  the  Conclufion 
may  be  ftiewn  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did  great  Service  againft 
thofe  who  were  not  aOiamed  to  deny  any  thing.     And  I 
readily  own,  that  all  right  Reafoning  may  be  reduced  to  his 
Forms  of  Syllogifm.    But  yet  I  think,  without  any  Diminu- 
tion to  him,  I  may  truly  fay,  that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor 
the  bed  way  of  Reafoning,    for  the  leading  of  thofe  into 
Truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it,  and  defire  to  make  the  beft 
Ufe  they  may  of  their  Reafon,  for  the  Attainment  of  Know- 
ledge.    And  he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome  Forms 
to  be  conclufive,  and  others  not ;  not  by  the  Forms  them- 
felves,  but  by  the  original  way  of  Knowledge,  /'.  e.  by  the 
vifible  Agreement  of /^^a.f.    Tell  a  Country  Gentlewoman, 
that  the  Wind  is  South- Weft,  and  the  Weather  lowring,  and 
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like  to  rain,  and  fhe  will  cafily  underfland,  'lis  not  fafe  for 
her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  fuch  a  Day,  after  a  Fever  : 
She  clearly  fees  the  probable  ConnecTtion  of  all  thefe,  viz. 
South-Wert  Wind,  and  Clouds,  Rain,  Wetting,  taking  Cold, 
Relapfe,  and  Dinger  of  Deafh,  without  tying  tliem  together, 
in  thofe  artilicial  and  cumberfome  Fetters  of  feveral  Syllo- 
gifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  Mind,  which  proceeds  from 
one  part  to  another  quicker  and  clearer  without  them  :  And 
the  Probability  which  flie  eafily  perceives  in  Things  thus  in 
their  native  State  would  be  quite  loft,  if  this  Argument  were 
managed  learnedly,  and  propofed  in  Mode  and  Figure.  For 
it  very  often  confounds  the  Connection  :  And,  I  think,  every 
one  will  perceive  in  Mathematical  Demonftrations,  that  the 
Knowledge  gained  thereby,  comes  (horteft  and  cleareft  with- 
out Syllogifm. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  A61  of  the  rational  Fa- 
culty, and  fo  it  is,  when  it  is  rightly  made  ;  but  the  Mind, 
either  very  defirous  to  enlarge  its  Knowledge,  or  very  apt  to 
favour  the  Sentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very  forward 
to  make  Inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too  much 
hafte,  before  it  perceives  the  Connection  of  the  Ideas  that 
mufl:  hold  the  Extremes  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  Virtue  of  one  Propofition  laid 
<Jown  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to  fee  or 
fuppofe  fuch  a  Connection  of  the  two  Ideas  of  the  inferred 
Propofition.  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  Propofition  laid  down, 
Jl/Ien  /Imll  be  ptinijhed  in  another  IForld^  and  from  thence  be 
inferred  this  other,  Then  Men  can  dctermin'e  themfches.  The 
Queftion  now  is  to  know,  whether  the  Mind  has  made  this 
Inference  right,  or  no;  if  it  has  made  it,  by  finding  out  the 
intermediate  Idcas^  and  taken  a  View  of  the  Connection  of 
them,  placed  in  a  due  Order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally, 
and  made  a  right  Inference,  li  it  has  done  it  without  fuch 
a  View,  it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  Inference  that  will 
hold,  or  an  Inference  of  right  Reafon,  as  {hewn  a  Willingnefs 
to  have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  either  Cafe  is  it 
Syllogifm  that  difcovered  thofe  Idcas^  or  fliewed  the  Con- 
nection of  tliem,  for  they  mult  be  both  found  out,  and  the 
Connection  every  where  perceived,  before  they  can  rationally 
be  made  ufe  of  in  Syllogifm ;  unlefs  it  can  be  faid,  that  any 
Idea^  without  confidering  what  Connection  it  hath  with  the 
two  other,  whofe  /Igreement  fhould  be  {hewn  by  it,  will  do 
ivell  enough  in  the  Syllogifm,  and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for 

the 
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the  Med'itis  Terminus^  to  prove  any  Conclufion.  But  this  no 
Body  will  fay,  becaufc  it  is  by  Virtue  of  the  perceived  Agree- 
ment of  the  intermediate  Idea  with  the  Extremes,  that  the 
Extremes  are  concluded  to  agree  ;  and  therefore  each  inter- 
mediate Idea  muft  be  fuch,  as  in  the  whole  Chain  hath  a 
vifible  Connection  with  thofe  two  it  is  placed  between,  or  elfe 
thereby  the  Conclufion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn  iri  j  for 
where-ever  any  Link  of  the  Chain  is  loofe,  and  without 
Connexion,  there  the  whole  Strength  of  it  is  loft,  and  it 
hath  no  Force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  Inflance 
above-mentioned,  what  is  it  (hews  the  Force  of  the  Inference, 
and  confequently  the  Reafonablenefs  of  it,  but  a  V''iew  of 
the  Connection  of  all  the  intermediate  Ideas  that  draw  in 
the  Conclufion  or  Propolltion  inferred  ;  v.  g.  Men  Jhall  be 

punijhed^ God  the  Pun'tfoer^ -jujl  Punijhment, 

the  Puni/lKd  guilty^ could  have  done  othctvuife^ 

Freedom^ ^elf  determination  :   by  which  Chain 


of  Ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  together  in  Train,  /.  e,  each  in- 
termediate Idea  agreeing  on  each  fide  with  thofe  two  it  is 
immediately  placed  between,  the  Ideas  of  Men  and  Self-de- 
termination appear  to  be  connected,  /.  e.  this  Propofition, 
Men  can  determine  themfelves^  is  drawn  in,  or  inferred  from 
this,  that  they  Jhall  be  punijhed  in  the  other  V/orld.  For 
here  the  Alind  feeing  the  Connection  there  is  between  the 
Idea  of  Men's  Punijhment  in  the  other  Worlds  and  the  Idea 
of  God  punijhing  ;  between  God  pwiijhing^  and  the  Jujiice 
of  the  Punijhment ;  between  fujlice  of  PuniJ])ment  and  Guilt  i 
between  Guilt  and  a  Power  to  do  othcrwijc  ;  between  a  Pow- 
er to  do  otherixjife  and  Freedom,  and  between  Freedom  and 
SelJ- determination,  icQ^  the  Connection  between  Men  and 
Self-determination. 

Now,  I  afk,  whether  the  Connection  of  the  Extremes  be 
not  m  jre  clearlv  (e.e.n  in  this  hmple  and  natural  Difpofition, 
than  in  the  perplexed  Repetitions,  and  Jumble  of  five  or  fix 
Syllogifms  ?  I  muft  beg  Pardon  for  calling  it  Jumble,  till 
Somebody  fhall  put  thefe  Ideas  into  io  many  Syllogifms,  and 
then  fay,  that  they  are  lefs  jumbled,  and  their  Connection 
more  vifible,  when  they  are  tranfpofed  and  repeated,  and 
fpin  out  to  a  greater  Length  in  artificial  Forms,  than  in 
that  fhort  natural  plain  Order  they  are  laid  down  in 
here,  wherein  every  one  may  fee  it,  and  wherein  they 
muft  be  feen,  before  they  can  be  put  into  a  Train  of  Syllo- 
gifms, For  the  natural  Order  of  the  connecting  Ideas 
muft  direCt  the  Order  of  the  Syllogifms,  and  a  Man  muft 
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fee  the  Conneflion  of  each  intermediate  Idea  with  thofe 
that  it  connedls,  before  he  can  with  Reafon  make  ufe  of  it 
in  a  Syllogifm.  And  when  all  thofe  Syllogifms  are  made, 
neither  thofe  that  are,  nor  thofe  that  are  not  Logicians,  will 
fee  the  Force  of  the  Argumentation,  i.  e.  the  Connection  of 
the  Extremes  one  jot  the  better.  [For  thofe  that  are  not 
Men  of  Art,  not  knowing  the  true  Forms  of  Syllogifm,  nor 
the  Reafons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made 
in  right  and  conclufive  Modes  and  Figures  or  no,  and  fo  are 
not  at  all  helped  by  the  Forms  they  are  put  into,  though  by 
them  the  natural  Order,  wherein  the  Mind  could  judge  of 
their  refpeflive  Conneflion,  being  difturbed,  renders  the 
Illation  much  more  uncertain  than  without  them,]  And  as 
for  Logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  Connexion  of  each 
intermediate  Idea  with  thofe  it  ftands  between,  (on  which 
the  Force  of  the  Inference  depends,)  as  well  before  as  after 
the  Syllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe  they  do  not  fee  it  at  all.  For 
a  Syllogifm  neither  fhews  nor  ftrengthens  the  Connedlion  of 
any  two  Ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only  by  the 
Conne£lion  feen  in  them  fliews  what  Conne(f^ion  the  Ex- 
tremes have  one  with  another.  But  what  Connexion  the  In- 
termediate has  with  either  of  the  Extremes  in  that  Syllogifm^ 
that  no  Syllogifm  does  or  can  (hew.  That  the  Mind  only 
doth,  or  can  perceive  as  they  fland  there  in  that  Juxta-pojt" 
tion  only  by  its  own  View,  to  which  the  Syllogiftical  Form 
it  happens  to  be  in  gives  no  Help  or  Light  at  all ;  it  only 
fliews,  that  if  the  intermediate  Idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is 
on  both  fides  immediately  applied  to,  then  thofe  two  remote 
ones,  or  as  they  are  called  Extremes,  do  certainly  agree  ;  and 
therefore  the  immediate  Connexion  of  each  Idea  to  that  which 
it  is  applied  to  on  each  fide,  on  which  the  Force  of  the  Rea- 
foning  depends,  is  as  well  (e^n  before  as  after  the  Syllogifm 
is  made,  or  elfe  he  that  makes  the  Syllogifm  could  never  fee  it 
at  all.  This,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  feen  only  by 
the  Eye,  or  the  perceptive  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  taking  a 
view  of  them  laid  together,  in  a  Juxta-pofttion,  which  View 
of  any  two  it  has  equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in 
any  Propofition,  whether  that  Propofition  be  placed  as  a  Ma- 
jor, or  a  Minor,  in  a  Syllogifm,  or  no. 

Of  what  Ufe  then  are  Syllogifms  f  I  anfvi'er.  Their  chief 
and  main  Ufe  is  in  the  Schools,  where  Men  are  allowed 
without  Shame  to  deny  the  Agreement  of  Ideas,  that  do  ma- 
fiifeftly  agree ;   or  out  of  the  Schools  to  thofe,  who  from 
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thence  have  learned  without  Shame  to  deny  the  Connection 
of  Ideas^  which  even  to  themfelves  is  villble.  But  to  an 
ingenuous  Searcher  after  Truth,  who  has  no  other  Aim  but 
to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  Form  to  force  the 
allowing  of  the  Inference :  The  Truth  and  Reafonablenefs 
of  it  is  better  feen  in  ranging  of  the  Ideas  in  a  fimple  and 
plain  Order.  And  hence  it  is,  that  Men  in  their  own  En- 
quiries after  Truth,  never  ufe  Syllogijms  to  convince  them- 
felves,  [or  in  teaching  others  to  initrudt  willing  Learners.] 
Becaufe  before  they  can  put  them  into  a  SyUogifniy  they  muft 
fee  the  Connedtion  that  is  between  the  intermediate  Idea^ 
and  the  two  other  Ideas  it  is  fet  between,  and  applied  to, 
to  fhew  their  Agreement ;  and  when  they  fee  that,  they  fee 
whether  the  Inference  be  good  or  no,  and  fo  Syllogifm  comes 
too  late  to  fettle  it.  For  to  make  ufe  again  of  the  former 
Inftance,  I  afk  whether  the  IVlind,  confidering  the  Idea  of 
Juftice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  Idea  between  the  Punijh- 
inent  of  Men,  and  the  Guilt  of  the  punifhed,  (and,  till  it 
does  fo  confider  it,  the  Mind  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  as  a 
medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  Force  and 
Strength  of  the  Inference,  as  when  it  is  formed  into  Syllo- 
gifm ?  To  fhew  it  in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  Example ;  let 
Animal  be  the  intermediate  Idea^  or  medius  terminus^  that 
the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  to  fhew  the  Conne<Slion  of  Homo  and 
Vivens ;  I  afk  whether  the  Mind  does  not  more  readily  and 
plainly  fee  that  Connexion  in  the  fimple  and  proper  Pofition 
of  the  conneding  Idea  in  the  Middle  j  thus. 

Homo Animal Vivens ; 

Than  in  this  perplexed  one. 

Animal Vivens Homo— —Animal. 

Which  is  the  Pofition  thefe  Ideas  have  in  a  Syllogifm,  to  (hew 
the  Conne£iion  between  Homo  and  Vivens  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  Animal. 

Indeed  Syllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceflary  Ufe,  even 
to  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  to  (hew  them  the  Fallacies  that  are 
often  concealed  in  florid,  witty  or  involved  Difcourfes,  But 
that  this  is  a  Miftake,  will  appear,  if  we  confider  that  the 
Reafon  why  fometimes  Men,  who  fincerely  aim  at  Truth 
are  impofed  upon  by  fuch  loofe,    and  as  they  are  called, 
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Rhetorical  Difcourfes,  is,  that  their  Fancies  being  ftruck 
with  fome  lively  metaphorical  Reprefentations,  they  negleft 
to  obferve,  or  do  not  eafily  perceive  what  are  the  true  Ideas 
upon  which  the  Inference  depends.  Now,  to  fhew  fuch 
Men  the  Weaknefs  of  fuch  an  Argumentation,  there  needs 
no  more  but  to  ftrip  it  of  the  fuperfluous  Ideas^  which,  blend- 
ed and  confounded  with  thofe  on  which  the  Inference  de- 
pends, fecm  to  fbov/  a  Connexion  where  there  is  none,  or 
at  leaft  do  hinder  the  Difcovery  of  the  want  of  it  ;  and 
then  to  lay  the  naked  Ideas  on  which  the  Force  of  the  Argu- 
mentation depends,  in  their  due  Order,  in  wiiich  Pofition  the 
Mind  taking  a  View  of  them,  fees  what  Connecftion  they 
have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge  of  the  Inference,  without  any 
need  of  a  Syllogifm  at  all. 

I  grant  that  Mode  and  Figure  are  commonly  made  ufe  of 
in  fuch  Cafes,  as  if  the  Detection  of  the  Incoherence  of  fuch 
loofe  D.fcourfes  were  u'holly  owing  to  the  Syllogifticai 
Form  J  and  fo  I  my{elf  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  ftri(Rer 
Examination,  I  now  find  that  laying  the  intermediate  Ideas 
naked  in  their  due  Order,  (hews  the  Incoherence  of  the  Ar- 
gumentation better  than  Syllogifm  ;  not  only  as  fubjecfting 
each  Link  of  the  Chain  to  the  immediate  View  of  the  Mind 
in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  Connexion  is  beft  obferved  ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  Syllogifm  fhews  the  Incoherence  only  to 
thofe  (who  are  not  one  of  Ten  Thoufand)  who  perfedly  un- 
derftand  Mode  and  Figure^  and  the  Reafon  upon  which 
thofe  Forms  are  eftabhfhed  ;  whereas  a  due  and  orderly 
placing  of  the  Ideas,  upon  which  the  Inference  is  made, 
makes  every  one,  whether  Logician  or  not  Logician,  who 
underftands  the  Terms,  and  hath  the  Faculty  to  perceive  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  fuch  Ideas,  (with.out  which, 
in  or  out  of  Syllogifm,  he  cannot  perceive  the  Strength  or 
Weaknefs,  Coherence  or  Incoherence  of  the  Difcourfe)  fee 
the  Want  of  Connection  in  the  Argumentation,  and  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  tl-:e  Inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  Man  unfkilful  in  Syllogifm, 
who  at  firft  hearing  could  perceive  the  Weaknefs  and  Incon- 
clufivenefs  of  a  long  artificial  and  plaufible  Difcourfe,  where- 
with others  better  fkilled  in  Syllogifm  have  been  mifled  ;  and 
I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  Readers  who  do  not  know 
fuch.  And  indeed,  if  it  were  not  fo,  the  Debates  of  moft 
Prince's  Councils,  and  the  Bulinefs  of  Aflemblies,  would  be 
in  danger  to  be  mif-managedj  fince  thofe  w.ho  are  relied  up- 
on. 
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on,  and  have  ufually  a  great  Stroke  in  them,  are  not  always 
fuch,  who  have  the  good  Luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in 
the  Forms  of  Syllogii'm,  or  expert  in  Mcde  and  Figure.  And 
if  Syllogifm  were  the  only,  or  fo  much  as  the  fureft  way  to 
dctedl  the  Fallacies  of  artificial  Difcourfes,  I  do  not  think 
that  all  Mankind,  even  Princes  in  Matters  that  concern  their 
Crowns  and  Dignities,  are  fo  much  in  Love  with  FaKhood 
and  Miftake,  that  they  would  every  where  have  neglefted 
to  bring  Syllogifm  into  the  Debates  of  Moment,  or  thought 
it  ridiculous  fo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  Affairs  of  Confe- 
quence  ;  a  plain  Evidence  to  rae,  that  Men  of  Parts  and  Pe- 
netration, who  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their  Eafe,  but 
were  to  a6t  according  to  the  Refult  of  their  Debates,  and 
often  pay  for  their  Miiiakes  with  their  Heads  and  Fortunes, 
found  thofe  Scholaftick  Forms  were  of  little  Ufe  to  difcover 
Truth  or  Fallacy,  whilft  both  the  one  and  the  other  might 
be  fhewn,  and  better  fiiewn  without  them,  to  thofe,  who 
would  not  refufe  to  fee,  what  was  vifibly  fhewn  them. 

Secondly,  Another  Reafon  that  makes  me  doubt  whether 
Syllogifm  be  the  only  proper  Inftrument  of  Reafon  in  the 
Difcovery  of  Truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  ufe  Mode  and 
Figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  Fallacy, 
(which  has  been  above  conhdered)  thofe  Scholaftick  forms 
of  Difcourfe  are  not  lefs  liable  to  Fallacies,  than  the  plainer 
Ways  of  Argumentation  ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  common 
Obfervation,  which  has  always  found  thefe  artificial  Methods 
of  Reafoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  Mind, 
than  to  inftrudt  and  inform  the  Underflanding.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  iMen  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  filenced  in 
this  Scholaftick  Wav,  are  feldcm  or  never  convinced,  and  fo 
brought  over  to  the  conquering  Side  ;  they  perhaps  acknow- 
ledge their  Adverfary  to  be  the  more  fK.ilful  Difputant,  but 
reft  neverthelefs  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  on  their  Side;  and 
go  away,  worfled  as  they  are,  with  the  fame  Opinion  they 
brought  with  them,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  Way 
of  Argumentation  carried  Light  and  Conviction  with  it,  and 
made  Men  fee  where  the  Truth  lay  ;  and  therefore  Syllogifm 
has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining  Vidtory  in 
Difpute,  than  for  the  Difcovery  or  Confirmation  of  Truth 
in  fair  Enquiries:  And  if  it  be  certain,  that  Fallacy  can  be 
couched  in  Syllogifms,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  muft  be 
fomething  elfe,  and  not  Syllogifm,  that  muft  difcover  them. 

I  have 
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I  have  hr.d  Experience  how  ready  fome  Men  are,  when  all 
the  Uie  which  they  have  been  wont  to  afcribe  to  any  Thing 
is  not  allowed,  to  cry  cut,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly 
afide.  But  to  prevent  fuch  unjuft  and  groundlefs  Imputa- 
tions, I  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  Helps 
to  the  Underftanding,  in  the  Attainment  of  Knowledge. 
And  if  Men  f!<:illed,  and  ufed  to  Syllogifms,  find  them 
afTifting  to  their  Reafon  in  the  Difcovcry  of  Truth,  I  think 
they  ought  to  make  Ufe  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that 
they  fnould  not  afcribe  more  to  thefe  Forms,  than  belongs 
to  them  ;  and  think,  that  Men  have  no  Ufe,  or  not  fo  full 
a  Ufe  of  their  Reafoning  Faculty,  without  them.  Some  Eyes 
want  Spectacles  to  fee  Things  clearly  and  diftinflly  ;  but  let 
not  thofe  that  \i(t  them  therefore  fay  no  Body  can  fee  clearly 
without  them :  Thofe  who  do  fo  will  be  thought  in  Favour 
with  Art  (which  perhaps  they  are  beholden  to)  a  little  too 
much  to  deprefs  and  difcredit  Nature.  Reafon,  by  its  own 
Penetration,  where  it  is  ftrong  and  cxercifed,  ufually  fees 
quicker  and  clearer  without  Syliogifm.  If  ufe  of  thofe 
Spedacles  has  fo  dimmed  its  Sight,  that  it  c?.nnot  without 
them  fee  Confequences  or  Inccnfequences  in  Argumentation, 
I  am  not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be  againft  the  ufing  them. 
Every  one  knows  what  bcft  fits  his  own  Sight :  but  let  him 
not  thence  conclude  all  in  the  Dark,  who  ufe  not  juft  the 
fame  Helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

§.  5.  But  however  it  be  in  Knov/ ledge,  I 

Helps  little  think  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  oi  far  lefs,  or  no  Ufe 
in  Demonfra-  at  all  in  Probabilities.  For  the  AfTent  there 
tionJefsinPro'  being  to  be  determined  by  the  Preponderancy, 
bability.  after  a  due  weighing  of  all  the  Proofs,  with 

all  Circumitances  on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo 
unfit  to  aflift  the  Mind  in  that,  as  Syliogifm  ;  which  run- 
ning away  with  one  aliumed  Probability,  or  one  topical 
Argument,  purfues  that  till  he  has  led  the  Mind  quite  out 
of  Sight  of  the  Thing  under  Confideration  ;  and  forcing  it 
upon  fome  remote  Difficulty,  hold  it  fad  there  intangled, 
perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  Chain  of  Syllogifms, 
without  allowing  it  the  Liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the 
Helps  requifite  to  fhew  on  which  Side,  all  Things  confider- 
ed,  is  the  greater  Probability. 


§.6. 
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§,  6.  But  let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be 
faid)  in  convincing  Men  of  their  Errors  and  Serves  not 
Miftakes:  (and  yet  I  would  fain  fee  the  Man  to  increafe  our 
that  was  forced  out  of  his  Opinion  by  Dint  of  KmiKkdge, 
Syllogifm)  yet  ftill  it  fails  our  Reafon  in  that  but  fence  luUh 
Part,  which  if  not  its  higheft  Perfedion,  is  yet  '^• 
certainly  its  hardeft  Tafk,  and  that  which  we 
mofi:  need  its  Help  in ;  and  that  is,  the  finding  out  of  Proofs 
and  making  new  Difcoveries.  The  Rules  of  Syllogifn  ferve 
not  to  furni(h  the  Mind  with  thofe  intermediate  Ideas  that 
may  Ihew  the  Connedlion  of  remote  ones.  This  Way  of 
Reafoning  difcovers  no  new  Proofs,  but  is  the  Art  of  mar- 
(halling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already.  The 
47th  Proportion  of  the  firft  Book  of  Euclid^  is  very 
true;  but  the  Difcovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any 
Rules  of  common  Logick.  A  Man  knows  firft,  and  thea 
he  is  able  to  prove  fyllogiftically :  So  that  Syllogifn  comes 
after  Knowledge,  and  then  a  Man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it. 
But  'tis  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  thofe  Ideas  that  fliew  the 
Conne<Sl:ion  of  diftant  onss,  that  our  Stock  of  Knowledge  is 
increafed,  and  that  ufeful  Atts  and  Sciences  are  advanced. 
Syllogifmy  at  beft,  is  but  the  Art  of  fencing  vvith  the  little 
Knowledge  we  have,  without  making  any  Addition  to  it. 
And  if  a  Man  fhould  employ  his  Reafon  all  this  Way,  he  will 
not  do  much  otherwife  than  he,  v/ho  having  got  fome  Iron 
out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  fliould  have  it  beaten  up  all 
in«  0  Swords,  and  put  into  his  Servants  Hands  to  fence  with, 
and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  King  of  Spain  employed 
the  Hands  of  his  People,  and  his  Spanifo  Iron  fo,  he  had 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  Treafure  tliat  lay  fo  long 
hid  in  the  Dark  Entrails  of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  he  who  fiiould  employ  all  the  Force  of  his  Reafon 
only  in  brandiihinj  of  Sylhgfms ,  will  difcover  very  little  of 
that  Mafs  of  Knowledge  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  fe- 
cret  Receflesof  Nature  ^  and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native 
ruftick  Reafon  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open 
a  Way  to,  and  add  to  the  common  Stock  of  Mankind,  ra- 
ther than  any  Scholaftick  Proceeding  by  the  ftridi  Rules  of 
Mode  and  Figure. 

§.  7.  I  doubt  not  neverthelefs,  but  there  are         ^  ,     „  . 
Ways  to  be  found  to  aflift  our  Reafon  in  this     fhould  he     ^ 
moft    ufeful    Part;     and    this   the    judicious    fought. 
Hooker  encourages  me  to  fay,  who  in  his  Eccl. 

Pol 
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Pol.  I.  I.  §.  6.  fpeaks  thus:  If  there  might  he  added  the  right 
Helps  cf  true  Art  and  Learnings  {which  Helps  I  muji  plain- 
ly confefs,  this  Jge  cf  the  World  carrying  the  Na?ne  of  a 
learned  Age^  doth  neither  much  knoiVy  nor  generally  regard) 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  ahnoji  as  much  Difference  in 
Maturity  of  "Judgincnt  between  Men  therewith  inured.^  and 
that  which  now  Men  are.,  as  between  Men  that  are  now^ 
and  Innocents.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found  or  diffovered 
here  any  of  Thofe  right  Helps  of  Art  tliis  great  Man  of 
deep  Thought  mentions;  but  this  is  plain,  that  Syllogifm, 
and  the  Logick  now  in  Ufe,  which  were  as  well  known  in  his 
Days,  can  be  none  of  thofe  he  means.  It  is  fufficient  for 
mc,  if  by  a  Difcourfe  perhaps  fomething  out  of  the  Way,  I 
am  fure  as  to  me  v/holly  new  and  unborrowed,  1  fhall  have 
given  an  Occafion  toothers  to  caft  a^iout  for  new  Difcoveries, 
and  to  feek  in  their  own  Thoughts  lor  thofe  right  Helps  of 
Art  which  will  fcarce  be  found,  I  fear,  by  thofe  who  fer- 
vilely  confine  themfe!ves  to  the  Rules  and  Di6lates  of  others. 
For  beaten  Fad^ts  lead  thefe  fort  of  Cattle  (as  an  obferving 
Roman  calls  them)  whofe  Thoughts  reach  only  to  Imitation, 
7icn  quo  eundem  ejt.,  fed  quo  itur.  But  I  can  be  bold  to  fay, 
that  this  Age  is  adorned  with  fome  Men  of  that  Strength  of 
Judgment,  andLargenefs  of  Comprehenfion,  that  if  they  would 
employ  their  Thoughts  on  this  Subjedl,  could  open  new  and 
undifcovered  Ways  to  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge. 

§.  8.  Having  here  had  an  Occafion  to  fpeak 
We  reafon       of  Sylbgifm  in  general,  and  the  Ufe  of  it  in 
about  particu-     Reafon  ing, and  the  Improvement  of  our  Know- 
^^'■•f-  ledge,  'tis  fit,  before  I  leave  this  Subje£t,  to 

take  notice  of  one  manifefl  Miftake  in  the 
Rules  of  Syllogifm;  viz.  That  no  Syllogiftical  Reafoning 
can  be  right  and  concluflve,  but  what  has,  at  leaft,  one  gene- 
ral Propofition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  Reafon,  and  have 
Knowledge  about  Particulars.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
Matter  rightly  conhdered,  the  immediate  Objedl  of  all  our 
Reafoning  and  Knowledge  is  nothirig  but  Particulars.  Eve- 
ry Man's  Reafoning  and  Knowledge  is  only  but  the  Ideas 
exifiing  in  his  own  Mind,  which  are  truly  every  one  of 
them  particular  ExiHences;  and  our  Knowledge  and  Rea- 
foning about  other  Things,  is  only  as  they  correfpond  with- 
thofe  our  particular  Ideas.  So  that  the  Perception  of  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  our  particular  Ideas,  is  the 
-yvhole  and  utmoft  of  all  our  Knowledge.     Univerfality  is 

but 
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but  accidental  to  it,  and  coniifts  only  in  this,  That  the  par- 
ticular Ideas  about   which  it  is,  are  fuch  as  more  than  one 
particular  Thing  can  correfpond  with,  and  be  reprefented  by. 
But   the  Perception  of   the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
any  two  Ideas,  and  confequentiy  our  Knowledge,  is  equally 
clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thofe 
Ideas  be  capable  of  reprefenting  more  real  Beings  than  one, 
or  no.     One  thing  mere  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  Syllo- 
gifm  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  Mav  one  not  upon  jurt  Ground 
enquire  whether  the  Form  Syllogifm  now  has,  is  that  which 
in  Reafon  it  ought  to  have?  For  the  Medius  Terminus  being 
to  join  the  Extremes,  /.  e.  the  intermediate  Ideas  by  its  in- 
tervention, to  (hew  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the 
two  in  Queftion,  would  not  the  Pofition  of  the  Medius  Ter- 
minus  be  more  natural,  and  fliew  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement of  the  Extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  pla- 
ced  in   the   middle  between  them ;   which  might   be  eafily 
done  by  tranfpofuig  the  Proportions,  and  making  the  Medius 
Terminus  the  Predicate  of  the  firft,  and  the  Subjedl  of  the 
Second.     As  thus, 

Omnis  Homo  eft  Animal^ 
Omne  Animal  eji  vivens^ 
Ergo  omnis  Homo  ejl  vivens. 

Omne  Corpus  eji  extenfum  ^  foliduyn^ 
Nullum   extenfum  ^  folidum  ejl  pura  extenfio^ 
Ergo  Corpus  non  ejl  pura  exienfii. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  Reader  with  Inftances  in  Syllogifms, 
whofe  Conclufions  are  particular.  The  fame  Reafon  holds 
for  the  fame  Form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  general. 

§.  9  Reafon,  though  it  penetrates  into  the 
Depths  of  the   Sea  and   Earth,    elevates  our         Firft, Reafon 
Thoughts  as  high  as  the  Stars,  and  leads  us    fails  us  for 
thro*  the  vaft  Spaces,  and  iarge  Rooms  of  this     ivatit  ofidzzs. 
mightv  Fabrick,  yet  it  comes  f?r{liort  of  the 
real  Extent  of  even  corporeal  Being  j  and  there  are   many 
Inftances  wherein  it  fails  us:  As, 

Firft,  it  perfcdly  fails  us,  -where  o:.r  Ideas  fail.  It  nei- 
ther does,  nor  can  extend  itfelf  farther  than  they  do.  And 
therefore  where-ever  we  have  no  Ideas^  our  Reafoning  flops, 
and  we  are  at  an  End  of  our  Reckoning:  And  if  at  any  time 

we 
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we  reafon  about  Words,  which  do  not  fland  for  any  Ideas, 
'tis  only  about  thofe  Sounds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§.  10.  Secondly^  Our  Reafon  is  often  puz- 
zdly.  Becatife     ^^'^^   ^nd  at  a  Lofs,  becaiife  of  the  Obfcurhy^ 
cf  obfcure  and      Confufion   or  ImperfeSiion  of   the  Ideas   it   is 
imferfeSl  employed  about\  and  there  we  are  involved  in 

Ideas.  Difficulties  and  Contradictions.     Thus,   not 

having  any  perfect  Idea  of  the  leaft  Extenfion 
cf  Matter,  nor  of  Infinity,  we  are  at  a  Lofs  about  the  Divifi- 
bility  of  Matter  \  but  having  perfecfl:,  clear  and  diftindt 
Ideas  of  Number,  our  Reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  in- 
extricable Difficulties  in  Numbers,  nor  finds  itfelf  involved  in 
any  Contradictions  about  them.  Thus  we  having  but  im- 
perfect Ideas  of  the  Operations  of  our  Minds,  and  of  the 
Beginning  of  A'lotion  or  Thought,  how  the  Mind  produces 
either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfedter  yet,  of  the 
Operation  of  GOD,  run  into  great  Difficulties  about  free 
created  Agents,  which  Reafon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf 
out  of. 

§.  II.  Thirdly^  Our  Reafon  is  often  at  a 
TJArdly,  ftand,    becaufe   it   perceives    not   thofe    Ideas, 

For  'u:ant  of  which  could  ferve  to  Jhew  the  certain  or  pro- 
intermediate  bahle  Agreemtnt  or  Difagreement  of  any  two 
Ideas.  other  Ideas:  And  in  this  fome  Mens  Facul- 

ties far  out-go  others.  Till  Algebra^  that 
great  Inftrument  and  Inflance  of  human  Sagacity,  was  dif- 
covered.  Men,  with  Amazement  looked  on  feveral  of  the 
Demonftrations  of  antient  Mathematicians,  and  could  fcarce 
forbear  to  think  the  finding  feveral  of  thofe  Proofs-  to  be 
fomething  more  than  human. 

§.  12.  Fourthly,  The  Mind  by  proceeding  up- 
Fourthly,  on  fa  If e  Principles,  is  often  engaged  in  Abfur- 

Becaufe  of  dities  and   Difficulties,    brought  into   Straits 

nvrong  Prin-  and  Contract iiftions,  without  knowing  how  to 
ciplcs.  free  itfelf:  And  in  that  Cafe,  it  is  in   vain  to 

implore  the  Help  of  Reafon,  unlefs  it  be  to 
difcover  the  Falfhood,  and  rejedt  the  Influence  of  thofe' 
wrong  Principles.  Reafon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  Dif- 
ficulties which  the  Building  upon  falfe  Foundations  brings 
a  Man  into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it,  it  entangles  him  the 
more  and  engages  him  deeper  in  Perplexities. 


§■  13. 
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§.  15.   Fifthly^    As  obfciire  and  imperfect 
Ideas  often  involve  our  Reafrn,  fo  upon  the         Flfth/y, 
fame  Ground,  do  dubims  IVcrds^  and  uncer-     Becaufe  of 
tain  Signs,  often  in  Difcourfes  and  Arguings,     douhtfui 
when  not  warily  attended  to,  puz-zle  Mens     Terms. 
Reafon^  and  bring  them  to  a  Non plus:  But 
thefe  two  latter  are  our  Fault,  and  not  the  Fault  of  Reafon. 
But  yet  the  Confequences,  of  them  are  neverthelefs  obvious ; 
and  the  Perplexities  or  Errors  they  fill  Mens  Minds  with,  are 
every  where  obfervable. 

§•  14-  Some  of  the  Ideas  that  are  in  the 
Mind,  are  fo  there,  that  they  can  be  by  them-         o«r  highefl 
felves  immediately  compared  one  with  ano-     Degree  of 
ther:  And  in  thefe  the  Mind  is  able  to  perceive,     Kno^Mhdge,  is 
tJiat  they  agree,  or  difagree,  as  clearly  as  that     intuitive, 
it  has  them.     Thus  the  Mind  perceives,  that     ^'^^°»t  -^^«- 
an  Arch  of  a  Circle,  is  lefs  than  the  whole    J°^^"l' 
Circle,  as  clearly  as  it  dees  the  Idea  of  a  Cir- 
cle;   And   this  therefore,    as  has  been  faid,  I  call  intu'ittva 
Knowledge^  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  Doubt,  and  needs 
no  Probation,  nor  can  have  any ;   this  being  the  higheft  of  all 
human  Certainty.    In  this  confifts  the  Evidence  of  all  thofe 
Maxims  which  no  Body  has  any  Doubt  about,   but  every 
Man  (does  not,  as  is  faid,  only  to  afTent  to,  but)  knows  to  be 
true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  propofed  to  his  Underftanding. 
In  the  Difcovery  of,  and  AfTent  to  thefe  Truths,  there  is  no 
Ufe  of   the  difcurfive  Faculty,    no  need  of  Rcafoning^    but 
they  are  known  by  a  fuperior,  and  higher  Degree  of  Evi- 
dence.   And  fuch,  if  I  may  guefsat  Things  unknown,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  Angels  have  now,  and  the  Spirits  of  juft 
Men  made  perfeiSl,  fl^.all  have  in  a  future  State,  of  Thou- 
fands  of  Things,  which  now  either  wholly  efcape  our  Ap- 
prehenlions,  or  which  our  fliort-fighted  Reafon  having  got 
Ibme  faint  Glimpfe  of,  we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 

§.15.  But  though  we  have  here  and  there 
a  little  of  this  clear  Light,  fome  Sparks  of        ^ihe  next  is 
bright  Knowledge;  yet  the  greateft  Part  of     DetnonfiratioH 
our  Ideas  are  fuch,  that  we  cannot  difccrn  their     h  Reafoning. 
Agreement  or  Difagreement,  by  an  immediate 
comparing  them.     And  in  all  thefe  we  have  Need  of  Reafon- 
ing^ and  muft,   by  Difcourfe  and  Inference  make  our  Dif- 
coveries.     Now  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  which  I  fliall 
take  the  Liberty  to  a^cntiun  here  again: 

Fnfi, 
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Fir  ft  ^  Thofe  whofe  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  though, 
it  cannot  be  Teen  by  an  immediate  putting  tiiem  together, 
yet  may  be  examined  by  the  Intervention  of  other  Ideas, 
wliich  can  be  compared  with  them.  In  this  Cafe,  when  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  intermediate  Idea^  on 
both  fides  with  tliofe  which  we  would  compare,  is  plainly 
difcerned,  there  it  amounts  to  Demonflration,  whereby 
Knowledge  is  produced,  which  though  it  be  certain,  yet  it 
is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  altogether  fo  clear,  as  intuitive  Knowledge  \ 
becaufe  in  that  there  is  barely  one  fimple  Intuition,  wherein 
there  is  no  room  for  any  the  lead  Miiiake  or  Doubt;  the 
Truth  is  feen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  Demon  Ration,  'tis 
true,  there  is  Intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once;  for 
there  muft  be  a  Remembrance  of  the  Intuition  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  Alediwn,  or  intermediate  Idea,  with  that  we 
compared  it  with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  o- 
ther ;  and  where  there  be  many  Mediums,  there  the  Danger 
of  the  iMiftake  is  the  greater.  For  each  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  the  Ideas  mufl  be  obferved  and  feen  in  each 
Step  of  the  whole  Train,  and  retained  in  the  Memory,  juft 
as  it  is,  and  the  Mind  muft  be  fure,  that  no  part  of  what  is  ne- 
ceilary  to  make  up  theDemonftration,  is  omitted  or  over-look- 
ed. This  makes  fome  Demonftrations  long  and  perplexed, 
and  too  hard  for  thofe  who  have  not  Srength  of  Parts  diftindlly 
to  perceive,  and  exactly  carry  fo  many  Particulars  orderly  in 
their  Heads.  And  even  thofe,  who  are  able  to  mafter  fuch 
intricate  Speculations,  are  fain  fometimes  to  go  over  them 
again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one  Review  before 
they  can  arrive  at  Certainty.  But  yet  where  the  Mind  clear- 
ly retains  the  Intuition  it  had  of  the  Agreement  of  any  Idea 
with  another,  and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth, 
bfc  there  the  Agreement  of  the  firft  and  the  fourth  is  a  De- 
monftration,  and  produces  certain  Knowledge,  which  may 
be  called  rational  Kno-vAedge,  as  the  other  is  Intuitive. 

§.  1 6.  Secondly.,  There  are  other  Ideas,  whofe 

To  fupph  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  can  no  other- 
^arroTMnefs  of  wiie  be  judged  of,  but  by  the  Intervention  of 
this,  ive  have  others,  which  have  not  a  certain  Agreement 
nothing  but  with  the  Extremes,  but  an  ufual  or  likely  one: 

Judgment  up-     /\nd  in  thefe  it  is,  that  the  Judgment  is  proper- 
on  probable  ]y  exercifed,  which  is  the  acquiefcing  of  the 

Reajoning.  Mind,  that  any  Ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing 

them  with  fuch  probable  Mediums,       This, 

though 
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though  it  never  amounts  to  Knowledge,  no,  not  to  that  which 
is  the  lowell  Degree  of  it;  yet  fonitimes  the  intermediate 
Ideas  tve  the  Extremes  fo  firmly  together,  and  the  Pro!-abi- 
lity  is  fo  clear  and  ftrong,  ti.ai  AfTept  at  neceiTariiy  ■'biiowsit, 
as  Knowledge  does  Demcnf^ra'ion.  The  great  Excellency 
and  Ufe  of  the  Judgment  is  to  obfcr-e' right,  and  ti:ke  a 
true  Eltimate  of  the  Force  and  Weight  of  ench  Probab  -ity  ; 
and  then  calling  them  ur  all  right  together,  chufe  that  fide 
which  has  the  Overhalance. 

§.17.  hitmtive  Knowledge  is  the  Perception  J^rAtlorif 
of  the  certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  ^-.nonfrri-:!- 
two  IdeaSy  immediately  compared  together.  ""f  Juc'^ment. 

Rational  Knowledge  is  tlie  Perception  of  the  certain  Agree- 
ment or  Difagreement  of  any  two  Ideas,  by  the  Intervention 
.  of  one  or  more  other  Ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  Ideas  to  a^rree  or 
difagree  by  the  Intervention  of  one  or  more  LLas^  vvhofe 
certain  Agreement  or  Difagreement  with  them  it  does  not 
perceive,  but  hath  obferved  to  be  frequen:  and  ufual. 

§.  1 8.  Though  the  deducing  one  Propofit'on 
from  another,  or  making  Inferences  in  JVords^         Co7i!equences 
be  a  great  Part  of  Reafcn,  and  that  wliich  it     of  Words,  and 
is  ufually  employed  about;  yet  the  principal     Confequences 
A<fl  of  Ratiocination  is  the  finding  the  Agree-     e/^ Ideas. 
ment  orDifagreement  of  two  Ideas  one  with 
another,  by  the  Intervention  of  a  third.     As  a  Men,  by  a 
Yard,  finds  two  Houfes  to  be  the  fame  Length,  which  could 
not  be  brought  together  to  meafur-  their  Equality  by  juxta- 
pofition.     Words  have  their  Confequences,    as  the  Signs  of 
fuch  Ideas :  And  Things  agree  or  difagree,  as  really  they  are^ 
but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our  Ideas. 

§.  1 9.  Before  we  quit  this  Subject,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  Sorts         Four  Sorts 
of  Arguments,  that  Men  in  their  Reafonings     of  Arguments. 
with  others  do  ordinarily  make  ufe  of,  to  prevail     Firf,  AdVe- 
on  their  AlTent;  or  at  leaft  fo  to  awe  them,  as     recundiam. 
to  filence  their  Oppofition. 

Firfi,  The  firft  is,  to  alledge  the  Opinions  of  Men,  whofe 
Parts,  Learning,  Eminency,  Power  or  fome  other  Caufe,  has 
gained  a  Name,  and  fettled  their  Reputation  in  the  common 
Efteem  with  fome  kind  of  Authority.  When  Men  are  efla- 
bhflied  in  any  kind  of  Dignity,  tis  thought  a  Breach  of 
Vol.  II.  ^X '  Modefty 
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Modefty  for  others  to  derogafe  any  Way  from  it,  and  queftlon 
the  Authority  of  Men,  who  are  in  poileiTion  of  it.  This  is 
apt  to  be  cenfured,  as  carr}  ing  with  it  too  much  of  Pride, 
when  a  Man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  Determination  of 
appioved  Authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  received  with  Refpedl 
and  Submiilion  by  '«>thers ;  and  *tis  looiced  upon  as  Infolence 
for  a  Man  to  fet  up,  and  adhere  to  his  own  Opinion,  againft 
the  current  Stream  of  Antiquiry,  or  to  put  it  in  the  Balance 
againft  that  of  feme  learned  Dcdtor,  or  other  wife  approved 
Writer.  Whoever  bacics  his  Tenets  with  fuch  Autliorities, 
thinks  he  ought  tiiereby  to  carry  the  Caufe,  and  is  ready  to 
iliie  it  Impudence  in  any  one  who  {hall  ftand  out  againft  them. 
This  I  think  may  be  called  Argumentum  ad Ferecundiam. 

§.  20.  Secondly,  Another  way  that  Men  or- 
Secondly,  Ad     dinarily  ufe   o  drive  others,  and  force  them  to 
Ignorantiam.       fubmit  their  Judgments, and  receive  the  Opini- 
on in  Debate,  is  to   require  the  Adverfary  to 
admit  what  they  alledge  as  a  Proof,  or  to  affign  a  better.    And 
this  I  call  Argumentum  ad  Ignorantiam. 

§.  z  I .  Thirdly^  A  third  way  is  toprefs  a  Man 
Thirdly,  Ad     with  Confequences  drawn  from  his  own  Princi- 
Hominem.  pies  or  Conceflions.  This  is  already  known  un- 

der the  Name  of  Argumentum  ad  Hominem. 

§.  22.  Fourthly^  Tiie  fourth  is  the  ufing  of 
Fourthly,  Ad     Proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  Foundations  of 
Judicium.  Knowledge  or  Probability.     This  I  call  Argu- 

?nentu?n  ad  "Judicium,  This  alone  of  all  the 
four  brings  true  Inftruclion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our 
way  to  Knowledge.  For,  i.  It  argues  not  another  Man's  Opini- 
on to  be  right,  becaufe  I  out  of  Refpe6l,  or  any  other  Confide- 
ration,  but  that  of  Convit^ion,  will  not  con  trad  ijH:  him.  2.  It 
proves  not  another  Man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought 
to  take  the  fame  v/ith  him,  becaulel  kncwno' a  better.  3.  Nor 
does  it  follow,  that  another  Man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe 
he  has  fhewn  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft, 
and  therefore  not  oppofe  another  Man's  Perfuaiion  j  I  may  be 
ignoranr,  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better;  I  may  be  in  an 
Error,  and  another  may  fiiew  me  that  I  am  fo.  This  may 
difpofe  me  perhaps  for  the  Reception  of  Truth,  but  helps 
me  not  to  it ;  that  muft  come  from  Proofs  and  Arguments, 
and  Light  arifing  from  the  Nature  of  Things  thcmfelves,  and 
not  from  my  Shamefacednefs,  Ignorance,  or  Error. 

§.  23, 
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§.  23.  By  what  has  been  before  /aid  of  Rea^ 
fon^  we  may  be  able  to  make  Tome  Guefs  at  -Aho-ve,  con- 
the  Dift-'naion  of  Things,  into  thofe  tha»:  are  ^^^^  ''"^  '"^' 
according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  Reafon,  ^^afm 
I.  According  to  Reafon  are  fuch  Propofitions, 
whofe  Truth  we  can  difcover,  by  examininii  ^nd  tracing  thofe 
Ideas  we  liave  from  Senjation  and  Rcfe£iion\  and  by  natu- 
ral Deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable  i.  Above  Reafon 
are  fuch  Propofitions,  whofe  Truth  or  Probability  we  cannot 
by  Reafon  derive  from  thofe  Principles.  3.  Contrary  to 
Reafon  are  fuch  PropoUtions,  as  are  inconfiftent  with,  or  ir- 
reconcileable  to  our  clear  and  diftincl  Ideas.  Thus  the  Exift- 
ence  of  one  GOD,  is  according  to  Realonj  the  Exigence  of 
more  than  one  GOD,  contrary  to  Reafon;  the  Refurredion 
of  the  Dead,  above  Reafon.  Farther,  as  above  Reafon  may 
be  taken  in  a  double  Senfe.,  viz.  either  as  fi'^nifying  above 
Probability,  or  above  Cetainty;  fo  in  that  large  Senfe  alfo, 
contrary  to  Reafon,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fometimes  taken. 

§.  24.  There  is  another  Ufe  of  the  Word 
Reafon,  wherein  it  is  oppofed  to  Faith ;  which,  Reafon  and 
though  it  be  in  itfelf  a  very  improper  Way  of  Faith  not  op- 
fpeaking,  yet  common  Ufe  has  fo  authorized  pofte. 
it,  that  it  would  be  Eolly  either  to  oppofe  or 
hope  to  remedy  it;  only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
Notice  that  however  Faith  be  oppofed  to  Reafcn,  Faith  is 
nothing  but  a  firm  AfTent  of  the  Mind;  which  if  it  be  regu- 
lated as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  Thing,  but 
upon  good  Reafon,  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that 
believes,  without  having  any  Reafon  for  believing,  maybe 
in  Love  with  his  own  Fancies;  but  neither  feeks  Truth  as  he 
ought,  nor  pays  the  ODedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  would 
have  him  ufe  thofe  difcerning  Faculties  he  has  given  him,  to 
keep  him  out  of  Miftake  and  Error.  He  that  does  not  this 
to  the  beft  of  his  Power,  however,  he  fometimes  lights  on 
Truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  Chance;  and  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  Luckinefs  of  the  Accident  will  excufe  the  Irregulari- 
ty of  his  Proceeding.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  mufl 
be  accountable  for  whatever  Miftakes  he  runs  into;  whereas 
he  that  makes  u(e  of  the  Light  and  Faculties  GOD  has 
given  him,  and  feeks  fincerely  to  difcover  Truth  by  thofe 
Helps  and  Abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  S^tisfadion  in  do- 
ing his  Duty  as  a  rational  Creature,  that  though  he  fliould 
mifs  Truth,  he  will  not  mifs  the  Reward  of  it:  For  he  go- 
,  X  2  verns 
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verns  his  Aflent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  fiiould,  who  in  any 
Cafe  or  Matter  whatfoever  believes  or  difbelicves  according 
as  Rcafon  dire£ls  him.  He  that  does  othcrwife,  tranfgrefles 
againft  his  own  Light,  and  mifufes  thofe  Faculties  which 
were  given  him  to  no  otiier  End,  but  to  fearch  and  follow  the 
clciirei  Evidence,  and  greater  Probability.  But  fincc  Rea- 
fon  and  Faith  are  by  fome  Men  oppofed,  we  will  fo  confi- 
der  them  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  Faith  and  Reafon,  and  their  diftindl  Provinces, 

§.  I.  TT  has  been  above  fhewn,  i.  That  we 

Neceffary  to  i  are  of  neceffity  ignorant,  and  want 

kno^  their  Knowledge  of   all   Sorts,     where    we  want 

Boundaries.         j^^^^^     ^^  -j^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ignorant,  and  want 

rational  Knowledge,  where  we  want  Proofs. 
3.  That  we  want  general  Knowledge  and  Certainty,  as  far  as 
we  want  clear  and  determined  fpecifick  Ideas.  4.  That  we 
want  Probability  to  direft  our  Affent  in  Matters  v/here  we 
have  neither  Knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  Teftimony  of  other 
Men  to  bottom  our  Reafon  upon. 

From  thefe  Things  thus  premifed,  I  think  we  may  come 
to  lay  down  the  Measures  and  Boundaries  between  Faith  and 
Reafon :  the  vi'ant  thereof  may  poflibly  have  been  the  Caufe, 
if  not  of  great  Diforders,  yet  at  leaft  of  great  Difputes,  and 
perhaps  Miftakes  in  the  World:  For  till  it  be  refolved  how 
far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  Reafon,  and  how  far  by  Faith,  we 
fhall  in  vain  difpute,  and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another 
in  Matters  of  Religion. 

§.  2.  I  find  every  Se61:,  as  far  as  Reafon  will 

Faith  and  j^^jp  (.^gm,  make  ufc  of  it  gladlv ;  and  where 
ascmtZd^-'  it  f  ii  is  them,  they  cry  out,  'Tis  Matter  of  Faith., 
flinsuifhed  ^^^  above  Reafon.     And  I  do  not  fee  now  they 

can  argue  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a 
Gainfa)  er,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Plea,  without  fetting 
down  ftri£l  Boundaries  between  Faith  and  Reafon,  which 
ought  to  be  the  firft  Point  eftabliflied  in  all  Queftions,  where 
Faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reafon 
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Reafon  therefore  here,  ascontradiftinguifhed  to  Faith^  I  take 
to  be  the  Difcovery  of  the  Certainty  or  Probability  of  fuch 
Propofitions  or  Truths,  which  the  Mind  arrives  at  by  De- 
duction made  from  fuch  Ideasy  which  it  has  got  by  the  Ufe 
of  its  natural  Faculties,  viz.  by  Senfation  or  ReflecSlion. 

Faith,  on  the  other  Side,  is  the  Aflent  to  any  Proportion, 
not  thus  made  out  by  the  Dcdii^ionsoi  Reafon,  but  upon  the 
Credit  of  the  Propofer,  as  coming  from  GOD,  m  feme  Ex- 
traordinary way  of  Communication.  This  way  of  difcovering 
Truths  to  iVIen,  we  call  Revelation. 

§.  3.  Firjfy  then,  I  fay,  that  ?io  Maninfpired 
by  GOD,   can  by  any  Revelation  communicate      j^r^ nenvjimplt 
to  others  any  new  fimple  Ideas,  which  they  had     Idea  can  be 
not  before  from  Senfation  or  Refledlion.  For     conveyed  by 
whatfoever  Impreffions  he  himfelf  may  have     traditional 
from  the  immediate  Hand  oWOD,  thisReve-     Re-velation. 
lation,  if  it  be  of  new  iimple  Ideas,  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  another,  either  by  Words,  or  any  other  Signs; 
becaufe  Words,  by  their  immediate  Operation  on  us,  caufe 
no  other  Ideas  but  of  their  natural  Sounds ;  and  'tis  by  the 
Cuftom  of  ufing  them  for  Signs,  that  they  excite  and  revive 
in  our  Minds  latent  Ideas:  but  yet  only  fuch  Ideas  as  were 
there  before.  For  Words  feen  or  heard  recal  to  our  Thoughts 
thofe  Ideas  only,  which  ti>  us  they  have  been  wont  to  te 
Signs  of;  but  cannot  introduce  any  perfeClly  new,  and  for- 
merly unknown  fimple  Ideas.      The  fame  holds  in  all  other 
Signs,  which  cannot  fignify  to  us  Things  of  which  we  have 
before  never  had  any  Idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  Things  were  difcovered  to  St.  P^a/ when 
he  was  wrapped  up  intotheThird  Heaven,  whatever  new  Ideas 
his  Mind  there  received,  all  the  Defcription  he  can  make  to 
others  of  that  Place,  is  only  this,  that  there  are  fuch  Things 
as  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  Ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  cntred  into 
the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive.  And  fuppofing  GOD  fliould 
difcover  to  any  one,  fupernaturally,  a  Species  of  Creatures  in- 
habiting, for  Example,  fupiter,  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is 
poflible  there  may  be  fuch,  no  Body  can  deny)  which  had 
fix  Senfes;  and  imprint  on  his  Mind  the  Ideas,  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  fixth  Senfe,  he  could  no  more,  by  Words  prc- 
duce  in  the  Minds  of  other  Men  thcfe  Ideas,  imprinted  by 
that  fixth  Senfe,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  Idea  of  any 
Colour  by  the  Sounds  of  Words  into  a  Man,  who  having  the 
other  four  Senles  perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fifth 
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of  Seeing.  For  our  fimple  Ideas  then,  which  are  the  Foun- 
dation and  fole  Matter  of  all  our  Notions  and  Knowledge, 
•we  mull  depend  wholly  on  ofir  Reafon,  I  mean,  our  natural 
Faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  ?ny  of 
them,  from  traditional  Revelntion^  I  fav,  traditional  Rc~ 
velation^  in  c'iftinclion  to  original  Revelation.  By  the  one,  I 
mean  that  firft  Impreffion  which  is  made  immediately  by 
GOD,  on  the  Mind  of  any  Man,  to  which  v/e  cannot  fet  any 
Bounds}  and  by  the  other,  thofe  Imprefiions  delivered  over 
to  others  in  Words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying  our 
Conceptions  one  to  another. 

§.  4,  Secondly  y  I  fay,  that  the  fame  Truths  may 
Traditional      be  difcovered,  and  convyed  down  from  Revela- 
Rei'elation  fion,  which  are  dfcoverable  io  us  hy  Reafon ^  and 

may  make  us       by  thofc  Ideas  we  naturally  may  have.  So  GOD 
^tilm  knoTable     "^'^'^^'  ^^  Revelation,  difcover  the  Truth  of 
jr  I    T)    r        3ny  Propofition  in  Euclid-,  as  well  as  Men,  by 
alfo  by  Reafony       ,J         r,^^.       ...'t-       ,•  ^ 

butr.otnuith  ^"'^  natural  life  of  their  1' acuities,  come  to 
the  fame  Cer-  niake  the  Difcovery  tliemfelves.  In  all  Things 
fai/ity  that  Of  this  kind,  there  is  little  Need  or  Ufe  of  Re- 

Rcafon  doth.  veiatlon,  GOD  having  furniflied  us  with  na- 
tural, and  furer  Means  to  arrive  at  the  Know- 
ledge of  them.  For  whatfoever  Truth  we  come  to  the  clear 
Difcovery  of,  from  the  Knowledge  and  Contemplation  of  our 
own  Ideas^  will  always  be  ccrtainer  to  us,  than  thofe  which 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional  Revelation ;  For  the  Know- 
ledge we  have  that  this  Revelation  came  at  firft  from  GOD, 
can  never  be  To  fure  as  the  Knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear 
and  din:in£i  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  our  own  Ideas,  v.  g.  If  it  were  revealed  fome  Ages  fince, 
that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  v;ere  equal  to  two 
right  tines,  I  might  affent  to  the  I'ruth  of  that  Propofition, 
upon  the  Credit  of  the  Tradition,  that  it  was  revealed:  But 
that  would  never  arrount  to  fo  great  a  Certainty  as  the 
Kno  /ledge  vS  it,  upon  the  comparing  and  meafuring  my 
own  Ideas «  f  t.vo  right  Angles,  and  the  three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle.  The  like  holds  in  Matter  of  Fafl,  knowable  by 
our  Senfts;  v.  g.  the  Hiftory  of  the  Deluge  is  conveyed  to 
us  by  Writii'gs,  which  had  their  Original  from  Revelation  ; 
and  yet  no  Body,  I  thinic,  v.  ill  iiw,  he  has  as  certain  and 
clear  a  Knowledge  of  the  Flood,  as  Noah  that  faw  it ; 
or  that  he  himfelf  would  have  had,  had  he  thta  been 
alive,  and  feen  it.     For  he  has  no  greater  an  Affurance  tiian 

that 
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that  of  his  Senfes,  that  it  is  wrii  in  the  Book  fuppofed  writ  by 
Mofes  infpired;  but  he  has  not  To  great  an  Aflurance  that 
Mofes  writ  that  Book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write  it.  So 
that  the  AfTurance  of  its  being  a  Revelation,  is  lefs  Itill  than 
the  Aflliranc  ■  of  iiis  Senfes. 

§.  5.  In  Propofitions  then,  whofe  Certain- 
ty is  built  upon  the  clear  Perception  of  the         Revelation 
jfgreement  or  Difagreemcnt  of  our  Ideas  attained     cannot  be  ad- 
either  by  immediate  Intuition,  as  in  felf-evi-     mitted  agaz7ifi 
dent  Propofitions,  or  by  evident  Dedudlions     the  clear  E'vi- 
of  Reafon  in  Demonftrations,  we  need  not  the     ^"^"^^  "/  -^f*- 
Affiftance  of  Revelation,  as  neceflary  to  gain    -^*' 
our  Aflent,  and  introduce  them  into  our  Minds ; 
becaufe  the  natural  ways  of  Knowledge  could  fettle  them 
there,  or  had  done  it  already,  which  is  the  greateft  AfTu- 
rance we  can  poffibly  have  of  any  thing,  unlefs  where  GOD 
immediately  reveals  it  to  us:  and  there  too  our  AfTurance  can 
be  no  greater  than  our  Knowledge  is,  that  it  is  a  Revelation 
from  GOD.   But  yet  nothing  I  think  can,  under  that  Title, 
(hake  or  over-rule  plain  Knowledge,  or  rationally  prevail  with 
any  Man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  dircdl:  Con  tradition  to 
the  clear  Evidence  of  his  own  Underftanding  :  For  fince  no 
Evidence  of  our  Faculties  by  which  we  receive  fuch  Reve- 
lations, can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  Certainty  of  our  intuitive 
Knowledge,  we  can  never  receive  for  a  Truth  any  thing  that 
is  direitly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  diftin(£l  Knowledge,  v.  g. 
the  Ideas  of  one  Body  and  one  Place,  do  fo  clearlv  sgree,  and 
the  Mind  has  fo  evident  a  Perception  of  their  Agreement,  that 
we  can  never  aflent  to  a  Propofition,  tiiat  affirms  the  fame 
Body  to  be  In  two  diflant  Places  at  once,  however  it  fhould 
pretend  to  the  Authority  of  a  divine  Revelation :  fince  the 
Evidence,  Firji^  That  we  deceive  not  ourfclves  in  afcribing 
it  to  GOD;  Secmdly,  That  we  underfland  it  right ;  can  ne- 
ver be  fo  great,  as  tlie  Evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  Know- 
ledge, whereby  we  difcern  it  impofnble  for  the  fame  Bcdy  to 
be  in  two  Places  at  on:e.     And  therefore  tio  Propofition  can  be 
received  for  divine  Revelation,  or  obtain  the  AflLnt  cue  to  all 
fuch,  if  it  be  contradi^ory  to  our  clear  intuitive  Knotvledge. 
Becaufe  this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  Principles  and  Founda- 
tions of  all  Knowledge,  Evidence,  and  AITent  whatfoever: 
And   there  would  be  left  no  Difference  between  Truth  and 
Falfhood,    no  Meafures  of  Credible  and  Incredible  in  the 
World,  if  doubtful  Propofitions  fhall  take  Place  before  felf- 
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evident ;  and  what  wc  certainly  know,  give  way  to  what 
we  may  poflibly  be  miftaken  in.  In  Propofitions  therefore 
contrary  to  the  clear  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement  of  any  of  our  Ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them 
as  A-Iatters  oi Faith .  They  cannot  move  our  Aflent,  under  that 
or  any  other  Title  whatfoever :  For  Faith  can  never  convince 
us  of  any  Thing,  that  contradicts  our  Knowledge;  becaufe, 
though  Faith  be  founded  on  the  Tcflimony  oi  GOD,  (who 
cannot  lie)  revealing  any  Propofition  to  us;  yet  we  cannot 
have  an  Afllirance  of  the  Truth  of  its  being  a  divine  Revela- 
tion, greater  than  our  own  Knowledge :  fmce  the  whole 
Strength  of  the  Certainty  depends  upon  our  Knowledge,  that 
GOD  revealed  it;  which  in  this  Cafe,  where  the  Propofition 
fuppofed  revealed  contradicts  our  Knowledge  or  Reafon,  will 
alwavs  have  this  Objedion  hanging  to  it,  {viz.)  that  we  can- 
not tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  GOD,  the  boun- 
tiful Author  of  our  Being,  wliich,  if  received  for  true,  muft 
overturn  r.U  the  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Knowledge 
he  has  given  us ;  render  all  our  Faculties  ufelefs ;  wholly 
deftroy  the  mod  excellent  part  of  his  Workmanfhip,  our 
UndcrOandings  ;  and  put  a  A4an  in  a  Condition,  wherein 
he  will  ha\e  lefs  Light,  lefs  Conduct,  than  the  Beaft  that 
perifheth.  For  if  the  Mind  of  Man  can  never  have  a  clearer 
(and  perhaps  not  To  clear)  Evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a 
divine  Revelation,  as  it  has  of  the  Principles  of  its  own 
Reafon,  it  can  nt\^  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  Evi- 
dence of  its  Reafon,  to  give  Place  to  a  Propofition,  whofe 
Revelation  has  not  a  greater  Evidence  than  thofe  Principles 
have, 

§.  6.  Thus  far  a  Man  has  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
traditional     and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate 
Jle-ielafion  and  original  Revelation,   where  it  is  fuppofed' 

much  lefs.  to  be  made  to  himfelf :  But  to  all  thofe  who 

pretend  not  to  immediate  Revelation,  but  are 
required  to  pay  Obedierxe,  snd  to  receive  the  Truths  revealed 
to  others,  which,  by  the  Tradition  of  Writings,  or  Word  of 
Mcuth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  Reafon  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  do,  and  is  that  orily  vvliich  can  induce  us  to  receive 
them.  For  Matter  of  Faith  being  only  divine  Revelation, 
and  nothing  elfe;  Faith,  as  we  ufe  the  Word,  (called  com- 
monly Divine  Faith)  has  to  do  with  no  Propofitions,  but 
thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  ihat  I 
do  not  tee  how  Uiofe,  who  make  Revelation  alone  the  fole 
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Obje6l  of  Fa'ith^  can  fay,  that  it  is  a  Matter  of  Faith^  and 
not  of  Reafon^  to  believe,  tiiat  fuch  or  fuch  a  Propofition,  to 
be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  Book,  is  of  Divine  Infpiration  ; 
unlefs  it  be  revealed,  that  that  Propofition,  or  all  in  that 
Book,  was  communicated  by  Divine  Infpiration.  Without 
fuch  a  Revelation,  tiie  believing,  or  not  believing  that  Pro- 
pofition, or  Book,  to  be  of  Divine  Authority,  can  never  be 
Matter  of  Falth^  but  Matter  of  Reajm  ;  and  fuch,  as  I 
muft  come  to  an  Affent  to,  only  by  the  Ufe  of  my  Reafon, 
which  can  never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which 
is  contrary  to  itfelf :  It  being  impoifible  for  Reafon  ever  to 
procure  any  Afient  to  that,  which  to  itfelf  appears  unrea- 
fonable. 

In  all  Things  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  Evidence 
from  our  Ideas^  and  thofe  Principles  of  Knowledge  I  have 
above-mentioned,  Reafon  is  the  proper  Judge ;  and  Revela- 
tion^ though  it  may  in  confenting  with  it  confirm  its  Dictates, 
yet  cannot  in  fuch  Cafes  invalidate  its  Decrees :  Nor  can  we 
be  obliged^  zvhere  we  have  the  char  and  evident  Sentence  of 
Reafon,  to  quit  it,  for  the  contrary  Opifiion,  under  a  Pretence 
that  it  is  Alatter  of  Faith  ;  which  can  have  no  Authority  a- 
gainft  the  plain  and  clear  Dilates  of  Reafon. 

§.    7.    But,    Thirdly,    There  being  many 
Things,  wherein  we  have  very  LnperfetEl  No-        Things  ah've 
tions,  or  none  at  all ;  and  other  Things,  of     Rea/on, 
whofe  paft,  prefent,  or  future  Exiftencc,  by 
the  Natural  Ufe  of  our  Faculties,  we  can  have  no  Know- 
ledge at  all ;  thefe,  as  being  beyond  the  Difcovery  of  our  na- 
tural Faculties,  and  above  Reafon,  are,  when  revealed,  the 
proper  Alatter  of  Faith.     Thus,  that  Part  of  the  Angels  re- 
belled againft  GOD^  and  thereby  loll  their  nrlt  happy  State; 
and  that  the  Dead  (hall  rife,  and  live  again :  Thefc,  and  the 
like,    being    beyond    the   Difcovery  of  Reafon,    are   purely 
Matters  of  Faith  ;  with  which  Reafon  has,  diredtly,  nothing 
to  do. 

§.  8.  But  fince  GOD  \n  giving  us  the 

Light  of  Reafon  has  not  thereby  tied  up  his         ^''  "°^  '^°"' 

own  Hands  from  affording  us,  when  he  thinks     "/''^'.!°  ^'""j 

fit,  the  Li'iht  of  Revelation  in  any  of  thofe    fy '  '^  ""^  , 
71  /T  ^       •  1 T^       1  •  ,  ,       ^"»   are  Mat- 

Matters,  wnerein  our  natural  Faculties  are  able     /^f  gf  Yaith 

to  give  a  probable  Determination  ;  Revelation, 
where  God  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it,  mujl  carry  it  againjl 
the  probable  Conje^iures  of  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Mind,  not  be- 
ing 
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ing  certain  of  the  Truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know, 
but  only  yielding  to  the  Probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound 
to  give  up  its  Afient  to  fuch  a  Teftimony ;  which,  it  is  fatif- 
fied,  comes  from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive. 
But  yet  it  flill  belongs  to  Reafon,  to  judge  of  the  Truth  of 
its  being  a  Revelation,  and  of  the  Signification  of  the  Words 
wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any  Thing  (hall  be 
thought  Revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  Principles 
of  Reafon,  and  the  evident  Knowledge  the  Mind  has  of  its 
own  clear  and  diftindl  Jdeas^  there  Reafon  muft  be  hearken- 
ed to,  as  to  a  Matter  within  its  Province.  Since  a  Man  can 
never  have  fo  certain  a  Knowledge,  that  a  Propofition, 
which  contradidls  the  clear  Principles  and  Evidence  of  his  own 
Know  ledge,  was  divinely  revealed,  or  that  he  underftands 
the  Words  rightly,  wherein  it  is  delivered,  as  he  has,  that 
the  contrary  is  true;  and  fo  is  bound  to  confider  and  judge  of 
it  as  a  Matter  of  Reafon,  and  not  fwallow  it,  without  Exa- 
mination, as  a  Matter  of  Faith. 

§.  9.  Firfi,  WJiatever  Propofition  is  reveal- 
"Revelation      ^^"i  ^^  whofe  Truth  our  Mind,  by  its  natural 
in  Matters  Faculties  and  Notions  cannot  judge,   that  is 

'where  Reafon      purely  Matter  of  Fa'ith^  and  above  Reafon. 
cannot  judge,  or  Secendly,     All    Propofitions,     whereof    the 

but  probably.  Mind,  by  tl  *  Ufe  of  its  natural  Faculties,  can 
ought  to  be  come  to  determine  and  judge,  from  naturally 

hearkened  to.  acquired  Ideas,  are  Matter  of  Reafon  ;  with 
this  Difference  ftill,  that  in  thofe  concerning 
which  it  has  but  an  uncertain  Evidence,  and  fo  is  perfuaded 
of  their  Truth,  only  upon  probable  Grounds,  which  flill  ad- 
mit a  Poflibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without  doing 
Violence  to  the  certain  Evidence  of  its  own  Knowledge,  and 
overturning  the  Principles  of  all  Reafon;  in  fuch  probable  Pro- 
pofitions, I  fay,  an  evident  Revelation  ought  to  determine 
our  Affent  even  againfl  Probability.  For  v/here  the  Princi- 
ples of  Reafon  have  not  evidenced  a  Propofition  to  be  cer- 
tainly true  or  falfe,  there  clear  Revelation,  as  another  Prin- 
ciple of  Truth,  and  Ground  of  Afl'ent,  may  determine;  and 
fo  it  may  be  Matter  of  Faith,  and  be  nlfo  above  Reafon ;  be- 
caufe  Reafon,  in  that  particular  Matter  being  able  to  reach 
no  higher  than  Probability,  Faith  gave  the  Determination 
where  Reafon  came  fliort  j  and  Revelation  difcovered  on 
which  fide  the  Truth  lay. 

§.  10. 
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§.  10.  Thus  far  the  Dominion  of  Faith 
reaches,  and  that  without  any  Viulence  or 
Hindrance  to  Reafon  ;  which  is  not  injured, 
or  diftarbed,  but  affifted  and  improved,  by 
new  Difcoveries  of  Truth,  coming  from  the 
eternal  Fountain  of  all  Knowledge.  Whatever 
God  hath  revealed,  is  certai'^ly  true ;  no  Doubt 
can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  Objcft 
of  Faith  :  But  whether  it  be  a  divine  Reveiution  or  no,  Rea- 
fon muft  judge  ;  which  can  never  permit  the  Alind  to  rejeft 
a  greater  Evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow 
it  to  entertain  Probabiiity  in  Oppofition  to  Knowledge  and 
Certainty,  There  can  be  no  Evidence,  that  any  traditional 
Reveldtion  is  of  divine  Original,  in  the  Words  we  receive  it, 
and  in  the  Senfe  we  underlland  it,  fo  clear,  and  fo  certain, 
as  that  of  the  Principles  of  Reafon :  And  therei'ore,  tioihing 
that  is  contrary  to.,  and  incmjijlent  with  the  clear  and  felf-evf 
dent  DiSiates  of  Reafan.,  has  a  right  to  he  urged  or  ajfented  tOy 
as  a  Ala  iter  cf  Fclth^  whereiri  Rcafoti  hath  nothing  to  do. 
Whatfoevcr  is  divine  Revelation,  ought  to  over-rule  all  our 
Opinions,  Prejudices,  and  Interefts,  and  hath  a  right  to  be 
received  witli  full  AiTent :  Such  a  Submiflion  as  this  of  our 
Reafon  to  Faith,  takes  not  away  the  Land-marks  of  Know- 
ledge. 'I  his  fhakes  not  the  Foundations  of  Reafon,  but 
leaves  us  that  Ufe  of  our  Faculties,  for  which  they  were 
given  us. 

§.  1 1 .  If  the  Provinces  of  Faith  and  Rea- 
fon are  not  kept  dif,in£f  by  thefe  Boundaries, 
there  will,  in  Matter  of  Religion,  be  no  room 
for  Reafon  at  all  j  and  thofe  extravagant  Opi- 
nions and  Ceremonies,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
inQ  feveral  Religions  of  the  World,  will  not 
deferve  co  be  blamed.  For,  to  this  crying  up 
of  Faith.,  in  Oppofition  to  Reafon,  we  may, 
I  think,  in  good  Meafure,  afcribe  thofe  Ab- 
furdities  that  hll  almoft  all  the  Religions  which 
polTeis  and  divide  Mankind.  For  Men  having 
been  priiKiplej  witn  an  Opinion,  that  they  niuft  not  confult 
Reafon  in  the  Things  of  Rc'igion,  however  apparently  con- 
tradidory  to  common  Senfe,  and  ths  very  Princioles  of  all 
their  Knowledge,  have  let  loofe  their  Fancies,  and  natural 
Superitition  j  and  have  been,  by  them,  led  into  fo  ftrano-e 
Opinions,  and  extravagant  Pradticcs  in  Religion,  that  a  cun- 
iiderate  Man  canngt  but  ftand  amazed  at  their  Follies,  and 
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judge  them  fo  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  great  and  wife 
GODi  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and 
offeniive  to  a  fober  good  Man.  So  that,  in  effect,  Religion, 
which  fhould  moft  diftinguifh  us  from  Beafts,  and  ought 
jhoIl  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  Creatures,  above 
Brutes,  is  that  wherein  Men  often  appear  moft  irrational,  and 
more  fenfelefs  tlian  Bea<^:s  themfelves,  Crcdo^  quia  impoffibile 
eft  :  I  believe^  becaufe  it  is  i?npoffible^  might,  in  a  good  Man, 
pafs  for  a  Sally  of  Zeal ;  but  would  prove  a  \^ry  Til  Rule  for 
Men  to  chufe  their  Opinions  or  Religion  by. 


CHAR    XIX. 

Of  Enthiifiajhi. 

§.  I.  T  T  E   that  would   ferioufly  fet  upon 

Lowoflrufh  aJL  the  Search  of  Truth,  ought  in  the 

mcejfary.  firft  Place  to  prepare  his  Mind  with  a  Love 

of  it :  For  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not 
take  much  Pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when 
he  miiTes  it.  There  is  no  Body  in  the  Common-wealth  of 
Learning,  who  does  not  profefs  himfclf  a  Lover  of  Truth : 
And  there  is  not  a  rational  Creature  that  would  not  take  it 
amifs  to  be  thought  otherwife  of.  And  yet  for  all  this,  one 
may  truly  fay,  there  are  very  few  Lovers  of  Truth  for  Truth's 
Sake,  even  amongft  thofe  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
are  fo.  How  a  Man  may  know  whether  he  be  fo  in  earneft, 
is  v/orth  Enquiry  :  And  I  think  there  is  this  one  unerring 
Mark  cf  it,  '■oiz.  The  not  entertaining  any  Proportion  with 
greater  AlTurarxe,  than  the  Proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant. 
V/hoever  goes  beyond  this  Meafure  of  Aflent,  'tis  plain,  re- 
ceives not  Truth  in  the  Love  of  it ;  loves  not  Truth  for 
Truth's  Sake,  but  for  fome  other  bye  End.  For  the  Evidence 
that  any  Propofition  is  true  (except  fuch  as  are  felf-evident) 
lying  only  in  the  Proofs  a  Man  has  of  it,  whatfcever  Degrees 
of  Afi'ent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  Degrees  of  that  Evidence, 
it  is  plain  all  that  Surplufage  of  A.Hurance  is  owing  to 
fome  other  AiTec^ion,  and  not  to  the  Love  of  Truth  :  It  be- 
ing as  impoflible,  that  the  Love  of  Truth  fliould  carry  my 
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Aflent  above  the  Evidence,  that  there  is  to  me,  that  It  is  true, 
as  that  the  Love  of  Truth  fliould  make  me  AfTent  to  any 
Propofition,  for  the  Sake  of  that  Evidence,  which  it  has 
not,  that  it  is  true  ;  which  is,  in  effe6l,  to  love  it  as  a 
Truth,  becaufe  it  is  poflible  or  probable  that  it  may  net  be 
true.  In  any  Trutli  that  gets  not  pofleiiion  of  our  Minds  by 
the  irrefiftible  Lfght  of  Self-evidence,  or  by  the  Force  of 
Demonltration,  the  Arguments  that  gain  it  All'ent,  are  the 
Vouchers  and  (yage  of  its  Probability  to  us ;  and  we  can  re- 
ceive it  for  no  other  than  fuch  as  they  deliver  it  to  our 
Underrtandings.  Whatfoever  Credit  or  Autiiority  we  give 
.to  any  Propolition  more  than  it  receives  from  the  Principles 
and  f^roofs  it  fupports  itfelf  upon,  is  owing  to  our  Inclinations 
that  way,  and  is  fo  far  a  Derogation  from  the  Love  of 
Truth,  as  fuch :  Which,  as  it  can  receive  no  Evidence  from 
our  Paflions  or  Interefts,  fo  it  fhould  receive  no  Tincture  from 
them. 

§.  z.  The  afTuming  an  Authority  of  cl'(3a- 
ting  to  others,  and  a  Forwardiiefi  to  prefcribe        AFor^joard- 
to  their  Opinions,   is  a  conftant  Concomitant     nefi  to  didatCy 
of  this  Byafs  and  Corruption  of  our  Judgments:    fi''^  n.vhence. 
For  how  almoft  can  it  be  otherwife,   but  that 
he  fliould  be  ready  to  impofe  on  others  Belief,  who  has  al- 
ready impofed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  reafonably  expect  Ar- 
guments and  Convid^ion  from  him,  in  dealing  with  others, 
whofe  Underftanding  is  not  accuflomcd  to  them  in  his  deal- 
ing with  himfeU  ?   Who  does  Violence  to  his  own  Faculties, 
tyrannizes  over  his  own  Mind,  and  ufurps  the  Prerogative 
that  belongs  to  Truth  alone,  which  is  to  command  AfTcnt  by 
only  its  own  Authority,  /.  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  that 
Evidence  which  it  carries  with  it. 

§.  3.  Upon  this  Occafion  I  fhall  take  the 
Liberty  to  confider  a  third  Ground  of  Affent,         Force  of  En- 
which,  v/ith  fome  Men,  has  the  fame  Autbo-     thujlafm. 
rity,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either 
Faith  or  Reafon  :    I  mean  Enthiifiafjn.     Vv^hich,  laying  by 
Rcafon,  would  fet  up  Revelation  without  it.     Whereby  in 
Effe6l  it  takes  away  both  Reafon  and  Revelation,  and  fub- 
ftitute^  in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  Fancies  of  a  Man's 
own  Brain,  and  afiumes  'em  for  a  Foundation  both  of  Opi- 
nion and  Condutfi. 

§.  4.  Reafon  is  natural  Revelation,  whereby         t,    ^ 
the  eternal  Father  o;  Light,  and  Fountain  of     r,      T" 
;iii  Knowledge,  communicates  toJMankind  that 
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Portion  of  Truth  which  he  has  laid  v.'ithin  the  Reach  of  theif 
natural  Faculties.  Revelation  is  natural  Realon  enlarged  by 
a  new  Set  of  Difcovcries  communicfted  by  GOD  iAime- 
diatcly,  wliich  Reafon  vouches  the  "i>uth  of,  hy  the  Tefti- 
mony  and  Proofs  it  gives,  that  they  come  from  GOD.  So 
that  he  that  takes  avi'ay  R.eafon,  te  make  way  for  Revela- 
tion^ puts  out  the  Light  of  both,  and  does  much  v-hat  the 
fame,  as  if  lie  would  perfu;:de  a  A4an  to  put  out  his  I  ves,  the 
better  to  receive  the  remote  Light  of  an  invifibje  Star  by  a 
Telefcope. 

§,  5.  Immediate  Revelation  being  a  much 

Rife  of  En-     eafier  way  for  Men  to  eitr.blifti  their  Opinions, 
thufiafm.  and  regulate  their  Conduci,  than  the  tedious 

and  not  always  fuccefsful  Labour  of  flri£t  Rea- 
fonino^,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  havx*  been  very  apt  to  pre- 
tend to  Revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  are 
under  the  peculiar  Guidance  of  Heaven  in  their  A<5^ions  and 
Opinions,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  them  which  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  bv  the  ordinary  Methods  of  Knowledge,  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Reafon.  Hence  we  fee,  that  in  all  Ages,  Men,  in 
whom  Melancholy  has  mixed  with  Devofion,  or  whofe  Con- 
ceit of  themfelves  has  raifed  them  into  an  Opinion  of  a 
greater  Familiarity  with  GO D^  and  a  nearer  Admittance  to 
his  Favour,  than  is  afforded  to  others,  have  often  flattered 
themfelves  with  a  Perfuafion  of  an  immediate  Intercourfe 
with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  Communications  from  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  GOD  J  ov/n  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to 
enlitrhten  the  Uiiderftanding  by  a  Ray  darted  into  the  Mind 
immediately  from  the  Fountain  of  Light.  This  they  under- 
ftand  he  has  promifed  to  do,  and  v/ho  then  has  fo  good  a 
Title  to  expeiSt  it,  as  thofe  who  are  his  peculiar  People, 
chofen  by  hi'm,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

§.  6.  Their  Minds  being  thus  prepared, 
"Enthufafm.  whatever  grcundlels  Opinion  comes  to  fettle 
itfelf  ftrongly  upon  their  Fancies,  is  an  Llu- 
mination  from  the  Spirit  of  GOD.,  and  prefently  of  di\ine 
Authority :  And  v/hatfoever  odd  Action  they  find  in  them- 
felves a  firong  Inclination  to  do,  that  Impulfe  is  concluded 
to  be  a  Call  or  D;re6lion  from  Heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyed  3 
it  is  a  Commifiion  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  exe- 
cuting it. 

§.  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  Enthuilafm,  which, 
though  founded  neither  on  Reafon  nor  divine  Eevelation, 
but  riling  from  the  Conceits  of  a  warmed  or  over- weening 
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Brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  power- 
fully on  the  Perfuafions  and  Adions  of  Men,  than  either  of 
thofe  two,  or  both  together:  Men  being  moft  forwardly  obe- 
dient to  the  Impulfcs  they  receive  from  rhemfelves;  and  the 
whole  M:^n  is  furc  to  adl  more  vigoroufly,  where  the  whole 
Man  iscu'ried  by  a  natural  Motion.  For  ftrong  Conceit,  like 
a  new  Principle,  carries  all  eafily  with  it,  when  got  above 
common  Senfe,  and  freed  from  all  Reflraint  of  Reafon,  and 
Check  ot  Refle<ftion,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  Authority, 
in  concurrence  with  our  own  Temper  and  Inclination. 

§.  8.  Though  the  odd  Opinions  and  extra- 
yagant  Actions  Enthufiafm  has  run  Men  into,  Enthujiafm 
were  enough  to  warn  them  againft  this  wrong  mi/taken  for 
Principle  fo  apt  to  mifg^ide  them  both  in  their  Seeing  and 
Belief,  and  Condudl;  yet  the  Love  of  fome-  Fueling. 
thing  extraordinary,  the  eafe  and  Glory  it  is  to 
be  infpired,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  wavs  of 
Knowledge,  fo  flacters  many  Mens  Lazinefs,  Ignorance  and 
Vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  imme- 
diate Revelation,  of  Illumination  without  Search,  and  of 
Certainty  without  Proof,  and  vvithout  Examination,  'tis  a 
hard  Matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Reafon  is  lo{?  upon  them  : 
They  are  above  it:  They  fee  the  Light  infufed  into  their 
Underfxandings,  and  cannot  be  miftaken,  'tis  clear  and  vifi- 
ble  there,  like  the  Light  of  bright  S'.m-fhine;  fhews  itfelf, 
and  needs  no  other  Proof,  but  its  own  Evidence;  they  feel 
the  Hand  o^  GO  D  moving  them  within,  and  the  Impulfes 
of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  milfaken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus 
they  fupport  themfelves,  and  are  fure  Reafon  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  what  they  fee  and  feci  in  themfelves;  what  they 
have  a  feniible  Experience  of,  admits  no  Doubt,  needs  no 
Probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  (hould  require 
to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that  the  Light  fhines,  and  that  he 
fees  it?  It  is  its  own  Proof,  and  can  have  no  other.  When 
the  Spirit  brings  Light  into  our  Minds,  it  difpels  Darknefs, 
We  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  Sun  at  Noon,  and  need  not 
the  Twilight  of  Reafon  to  (hew  it  us.  This  Light  from 
Heaven  is  ftrong,  clear,  and  pure;  carries  its  own  Demon- 
ftration  with  it;  and  we m.ay  as  rationally  takea Glow-worm 
to  afiift  us  to  difcover  the  Sun,  as  to  examine  the  celeltial 
Ray  by  our  dim  Candle,  Reafon. 

§.  9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  thefe  Men:  they  are 
fure,  becaufe  they  are  fure;  and  their  Perfuafioqs  are  right, 

only 
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only  becaufe  they  are  ftrong  in  them.  For,  when  what  they 
fay  is  ftripped  of  the  Metaphor  of  feeing  and  feehng,  this  is 
all  it  amounts  to;  and  yet  thefe  Similes  fci  impofe  on  t^em, 
that  rhey  ferve  them,  for  Certainty  in  thcmfelves;  an'J  De- 
monftration  to  cdiers. 

§.  ID.  B  Jt  to  examine  u  little  foberly  this  in- 
Enthuf.af?.-:^     ternal  Lig'it,  and  this  Feeling  on  which  they 
hoiu  to  be  dif-     build  fo  much.  Thefe  Men  have,  they  fa;  ,  clear 
covered.  Light,  and  tliey  fee:  They  have  an  awakened 

Scnfc,  and  they  feel:  This  cannot,  they  are 
fure,  be  difputed  them.     For  when  a  Man  fays  lie  fees  or 
he  feels,  ro  Body   can   deny   it  him  that  he  does  fo.     But 
here  let  me  a(k:  This  feeing,  is  i:  the  Perception  ot  the  Truth 
of  the  Propofition,  or  of  tnis,  that  it  is  a  Revelati.m  from 
God?  This  Feeling,  is  it  a  Perception  of  an  Inclination  or 
Fancy  to  do  Something   or  of  ihe  Spirit  of  God  moving  that 
Inclination?  Thefe  are  two  very  difr'ereni:  Perceptions,  and 
mull  be  carefully  diftinguifned,  if  wt  would  not  inipofe  upon 
ourfelves.     I  may  perceive  the    Fruth  of  a  Propofition,  and 
yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  immediate  Revelation  from  God. 
I  may  perceive  the  Truth  of  a  Propofition  in  Eiid'id,  wit/iout 
its  being,  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  Revelation:  Nay,  I 
may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  Knowledge  in  a  natural  way, 
and  fo  m;:y  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is 
a  Revelation  from  God;  becaufe  there  be  Spirits,  which,  with- 
out being  divinely  commiSoned,  may  excite  thofe  Ideas  in  me, 
and  lay  them  in  fuch  Order  before  mv  Mind,  that  I  may  per- 
ceive their  Conneflion.  So  that  the  Knowledge  of  any  Propo- 
fition coming  into  my  Mind,  I  knoA'  not  how,  is  not  a  Per- 
ception that  it  is  from  God.    Much  lefs  is  a  itrong  Perfuafion 
that  it  is  true,  a  Perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  fj  much  as 
true.     But  however  it  be  called  Light  and  Seeing,  I  (uppofe,  it 
is  at  moft  but  Belief  and  AlTurance:  and  the  Propofition  taken 
for  a  Revelation,  is  not  fuch  as  tlicy  know  to  be  true,  but 
take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  Propoiltion  is  known  to  be  true. 
Revelation   is    needlefs:    And   it  is   hard   to   conceive   how 
there  can  be  a  Revelation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  al- 
ready.    If  therefore  it  he  a  Proptjfition  which  they  are  per- 
fuaded,  but  do  not  know  to  be  true,  whatever  they  may 
call  it,  it  is  not  Seeing,  but  Believing.     For  thefe  are   two 
ways,  v/hereby  Truth  comes  into  the  Mind,  wholly  ciftindt, 
fo  that  one  is  not  the  other.     What  I  fee  I  know  to  be  fo 
by  the  Evidence  of  the  Thing  itfelfi  what  I  believe,  I  take 

to 
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to  be  ^o  upon  the  Teftimony  of  another:  but  this  Tefiimony 
I  muft  know  to  be  givec,  or  eife  what  Ground,  have  I  of 
Believing?  I  muft  fee  thai  it  is  God  that  revp:ih  this  to  me, 
or  elfe  I  fee  nothing.  The  Queltion  then  here  is,  How  do 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Revealer  of  this  to  me;  that  this 
ImprefTion  is  made  upon  my  Mind  by  his  holy  Spirit,  and 
that  therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it?  If  I  know  not  this,  how 
great  foever  the  AfTurance  is,  that  I  am  poflefied  with,  it  is 
groundless;  whatever  Light  I  pretend  to,  it  is  but  Enthu- 
JiaCm.  For  whether  the  Propofition  fuppofed  to  be  revealed, 
,  be  in  itfelf  evidently  true,  or  vifibly  probable,  or  by  the  na- 
tural Ways  of  Knowledge  uncertain,  the  Prcpofition  that 
muft  be  well  grounded  and  manifefted  to  be  true,  is  this, 
that  God  is  the  Revealer  of  it,  and  that  what  I  take  to  be  a 
Revelation,  is  certainly  put  into  my  Mind  by  him,  and  is 
not  an  lilufion,  dropped  in  by  fome  other  Spirit,  or  raifed  by 
my  own  Fancy.  For  if  I  miftake  not,  thefe  Men  receive  it 
for  true,  becaufe  they  prefume  God  revealed  it.  Does  it  not 
then  ftand  them  upon,  to  examine  upon  what  Grounds  they 
prefume  it  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God?  Or  elfe  all  their 
Confidence  is  mere  Prefumption;  and  this  Light  they  are  fo 
dazled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus^  that  leads  them 
continally  round  in  this  Circle.  It  is  a  Revelation,  becaufe 
they  firmly  believe  it ;  and  they  believe  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  Reve^ 
lation. 

§.  II.  in  all  that  is  of  divine  Revelation, 
there  is  need  of  no  other  Proof,  but  that  it  is         ?"   "-ijf-^^ 
an  Infpiration  from  God:  For  he  can  neither     T I    .u  T'l 
deceive,  nor  be  deceived.    But  how  fhall  it  be     Prat'ofithn  is 
known,  that  any  Propofition  in  our  Minds,  is    fi-g^  q^j 
a  Truth  infufed  by  God  ;  a  Truth  that  is  re- 
vealed to  us,  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  believe  ?    Here  it  is  that  Enthufafn  fails  of  the 
Evidence  it  pretends  to.    For  Men  thus  poilefled,  boaft  of  a 
Light  whereby,  they  fay,  they  are  enlightened,  and  brought 
into  the  Knowledge  of  this  or  that  Truth.    But  if  they  know 
it  to  be  a  Truth,  they  muft  know  it  to  be  fo  either  by  its 
own  Self-evidence   to  natural  Reafon,    or   by  the  rational 
Proofs  that  make  it  out  to  be  fo.     If  they  fee  and  know 
it  to  be  a   Truth  either  of  thefe  two  ways,  they  in  vaia 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a  Revelation.    For  they  know  it  to  be  true  by 
the  fame   way  that  any  other  Man  naturally  may  know 
that  it  is  fo,  without  the  Help  of  Revelation.     For  thus  all 
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the  Truths,  of  what  kind  foever,  that  Men  uninfplred  are 
enlightened  with,  came  into  their  Minds,  and  are  eftabliflied 
there.  If  they  fay  they  know  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a 
Revelation  from  God,  the  Reafon  is  good:  But  then  it  will 
be  demanded,  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  Rtvelation  from  God. 
If  they  fay  by  the  Light  it  brings  with  it,  which  fliines  bright 
in  their  Minds,  and  they  cannot  refift.  I  befeech  them  to 
confider,  whetb.er  this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken 
Notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a.  Revelation^  becaufe  they 
ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  Light  they  fpeak 
of,  is  but  a  ftrong,  though  ungrounded  Perfualu-n  of  their  own 
Minds,  that  it  is  a  Truth.  For  rational  Grounds  from  Proofs, 
that  it  is  a  Truth,  they  muft  acknowledge  to  have  none;  for 
then  it  is  not  received  as  a  Revelation^  but  upon  the  ordinary 
Grounds  that  other  Truths  are  received  :  And  if  they  believe 
it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  Revelation^  and  have  no  other 
Reafon  for  its  being  a  Revelation^  but  becaufe  they  are  fully 
perfuaded,  without  any  other  Reafon  that  it  is  true,  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  RevelatioJi,  only  becaufe  they  ftrongly  believe 
it  to  be  a  Revelation.,  which  is  a  very  unfafe  Ground  to  pro- 
ceed on,  either  in  our  Tenets  or  Actions:  And  what  readier 
way  can  there  be  to  run  ourfelves  into  the  mofi:  extravagant 
Errors  and  Mifcarriages,  than  thus  to  fet  up  Fancy  for  our 
fupream  and  fole  Guide,  and  to  believe  any  Propofition  to  be 
true,  any  Action  to  be  right,  only  becaufe  v/e  believe  it  to  be 

'  fo?  The  Strength  of  cur  Perfuaiions  are  no  Evidence  at  all 
cf  their  own  Reditude:  Crooked  Things  may  be  as  ftiff 
and  unfiexible  as  Strait;  and  Men  may  be  as  pofitive  and 
peremptory  in  Error  as  in  Truth.  How  come  elfe  the  un- 
traftable  Zealots  in  different  and  oppofite  Parties?  For  if  the 
Light,  which  every  one  thinks  be  has  in  his  Mind,  which  in 
this  Cafe  is  nothing  but  the  Strength  of  his  own  Perfuafion, 
be  an  Evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary  Opinions  may 
have  the  fame  Title  to  be  Infpirations;  and  God  will  be  not 
only  the  Father  of  Lights,  but  of  oppofite  and  contradi61:ory 
Lights,  leading  Men  contrary  Ways;  and  contradiclory  Pro- 
poiitions  will  be  divine  Truths,  if  an  ungrounded  Strength 
of  AlTurance  bean  Evidence,  that  any  Proportion  is  ^  divine 
Revelation. 

Firtnnefs  of  §•  12.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  whilft 
Perfuafion,  no  Firmnefs  of  Perfuafion  is  made  the  Caufe  of 
Proof  that  any  Believing,  and  Confidenceof  being  in  the  Right 
Propofition  is       jg  ^ig J^  an  Areument  of  Truth.  St.  Paul  him- 

from  God.  ^^jj-  Relieved  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  Call 

to 
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to  it  when  he  perfecuted  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  confidently 
thought  in  the  Wrong:  But  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who 
were  miftaken.  Good  IVIen  are  Men  rtill,  liable  to  Miilakes, 
and  are  fometimes  warmly  engaged  in  Errors,  which  they 
take  for  divine  Truths,  fliining  in  their  Minds  with  the  clear- 
eft  Light. 

§.  13.  Lij;ht,  true  Light  in  the  Mind  is,  or 
can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  Evidence  of  the         Lhhtlnthe 
Truth  of  any  Propofition ;  and  if  it  be  not  a     Mind,  ijuhat. 
felfevident  Propofition,  all  the  Light  it  has 
or  can  have,  is  from  the  Clearnefs  and  Validity 
of  thofe  Proofs  upon  which  it  is  received.    To  talk  of  any  o- 
ther  Light  in  the  Underftanding,  is  to  put  ourfeives  in  the 
Dark,  or  in  the  Power  of  the  Prince  of  Darknefs,  and  by  our 
own  Confent,  to  give  ourfeives  up  to  Delufion,  to  believe 
a  Lie:    For  if  Strength  of  Ferfuafion  be  the  Light  which 
muft  guide  us,  I  aflc  liow  fhall  any  one  diftinguilh  between 
the  Delufions  of  Satan,    and  the  Lifpirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft?    He  can  transform  himfelf  into  an  Angel  of  Light. 
And  they  who  are  lead  by  this  Son  of  the  Morning,  are  as 
fully  fatisfied  of  the  Illumination,  /'.  e.  are  as  ftrongly  per- 
fuaded,  that  they  are  eniightned  by  the  Spirit  ot  God,  as 
any  one  who  is  fo:  They  acqiiiefce  and   rejoice  in  it,  are 
adted  by  it;  and  no  Body  can  be  more  fure,  nor  more  in 
the  right,  (if  their  own  ftrong  Belief  may  be  Judge)  than 
they. 

§.  14.  He  therefore  that  will  not  give  him- 
felf up  to  all  the  Extravagances  of  Delufion         Revelation 
and  Error,  muft  bring  tliis  Guide  of  his  L:gbt     ^'''J[  ^^  J"'^S^^ 
within  to  the  Tryal.    God,  when  he  makes  the     "f  ^y  ^^^>»- 
Prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  Man :  He  leaves 
all  his  Faculties  in   their  natural  State,    to  enable  him   to 
judge  of  his  Infpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  Original 
or  no.      When  he  illuminates  the  Mind  with  fupernatural 
Light,  he  does  not  extinguifli  that  which  is  natural.     If  he 
would  have  us  afient  to  tir-  Truth  of  -^nj  Propoiition,  he 
either  evidences  that  Truth  by  the  ufu.l  Methods  of  natural 
Reafon,  or  elfe  makes  it  known  to  be  a  Truth,  which  he 
would  have  us  afl'ent  to,  by  his  Authority,  and  convinces  us 
that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome  Marks  which  Reafon  cannot 
be  miftaken  in.     Reafon  muft  f  e  our  laft  Jiid^e  and  Guide 
in  every  Thing.     I  do  not  mean,  that  we  muft  confult  Rea- 
fon and  examine  whether  a  Propofition,  revealed  from  God 
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can  be  made  out  by  natural  Principles;  and  if  It  cannot,  that 
then  we  may  reje£l  it:  But  coniult  it  we  muft,  and  by  it 
examine,  whether  it  be  a  Revelation  from  God  or  no:  and  if 
Reafon  finds  it  to  be  revealed  irom  God,  Reafcn  then  de- 
clares for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  Truth,  and  makes  it 
one  of  her  Didtates.     Every  Conceit  that  throughly  warms 
our  Fancies,  muft  pafs  for  an  lufpiration,  if  there  be  nothing 
but  the  Strength  of  our  Perfuafions,  whereby  to  judge  of 
our  Perfuafions.     If  Reafon  muft  not  examine  their  Truth 
by  fomething  extrinfical  to  the  Perfuafions  themfelves,  In- 
fpirations  and  Delufiuns,  Truth  and  Falftiood,  will  have  the 
fame  Meafure,  and  will  not  be  poffible  to  be  diftinguifhed. 
§.  15.  If  this  internal  Light,  or  any  Pro- 
Belief  no        pofition  which  under  that  Title  we  take  for 
Proof  of  Re-      infpired,  be  conformable  to  the  Principles  of 
'velation.  Reafon,  or  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 

attefted  Revelation,  Reafon  warrants  it,  and 
we  may  fafely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our 
Belief  and  Actions:  If  it  receive  no  Teftimony  nor  Evi- 
dence from  either  of  thefe  Rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a 
Revelation,  or  fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other 
Mark  that  it  is  a  Revelation,  befides  our  believing  that  it 
is  fo.  Thus  we  fee  the  holy  Men  of  Old,  who  had  Reve- 
lations from  God,  had  fomething  elfe  befides  that  internal 
Light  of  Aflurance  in  their  own  Minds,  to  teftify  to  them 
that  it  was  from  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  Per- 
uafions  alone,  that  thofe  Perfuafions  were  from  God,  but 
had  outward  Signs  to  convince  'em  of  the  Author  of  thofe 
Revelations.  And  when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they 
had  a  Power  given  'em  to  juftify  the  Truth  of  their  Com- 
miflion  from  Heaven ;  and  by  vifible  Signs  to  afTert  the 
divine  Authority  of  a  Me/Tage  they  were  fent  with.  Mofei  faw 
the  Bufh  burn  without  beingconfumed,  and  heard  a  Voice  out  of 
it.  This  was  fomething  befides  finding  an  Impulfe  upon  his 
Mind  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  Brethren 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  au- 
thorize him  to  go  with  that  Pt/Ieffage,  till  God  by  another 
Miracle  of  his  Rod  turned  into  a  Serpent,  had  afTured  him  of 
a  Power  to  teftify  his  Miflion  by  the  fame  Miracle  repeated 
before  *em,  whom  he  was  fent  to.  Gideon  was  fent  by  an  Angel 
to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Midianites,  and  yet  he  defired  a 
Sign  to  convince  him,  that  this  Commiflion  was  from  God. 
Thefe,  and  feveral  the  like  Inftances  to  be  found  among  the 
Prophets  of  Old,  are  enough  to  (hew,  that  they  thought 

not 
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not  an  inward  Seeing  or  Perfuafion  of  their  own  Minds,  with- 
out any  otlier  Proof,  a  fufiicient  Evidence  that  it  was  from 
God,  though  the  Scripture  does  not  every  wiiere  mention 
their  demanding  or  having  fuch  Proofs. 

§.  16.  In  what  I  have  faid,  1  am  far  from  denying  that 
God  can,  or  doth  fometimes  enlighten  Mens  Minds  in  the  ap- 
prehending of  certain  Truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  Anions, 
by  the  immediate  Influence  and  Alfiltance  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
without  any  extraordinary  Signs  accompanying  it.  But  in 
fuch  Cafes  too  we  have  Reafon  and  the  Scripture,  unerring 
Rules  to  know  whether  it  be  from  God  or  no.  Where  the 
Truth  embraced  is  confonant  to  the  Revelation  in  the  writ- 
ten Word  of  God,  or  the  A*ttton  confo-mable  co  the  Dictates 
of  right  Reafon,  or  holy  Writ,  we  may  oe  afl^jred  that  we 
run  no  risk  in  entertaining  it  as  fuch;  becaufe  though  perhaps 
it  be  not  an  immediate  Revelation  from  God,  extraci'iuarily 
operating  on  our  Minds,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  warranted  by 
that  Revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  Truth.  But  it 
is  not  the  Strengthof  our  private  Perfuafion  within  ourfelves, 
that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  Light  or  iviotion  from  Heaven; 
nothing  can  do  that,  but  the  written  Word  of  God  without 
us,  or  that  Standard  of  Reafon  which  is  common  to  us  with  all 
Men.  Where  Reafon  or  Scripture  is  exprefs  for  any  Opi- 
nion or  Adion,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  Divine  Authority  j  but 
'tis  not  the  Strength  of  our  own  Pcifuafions  which  can  by  it- 
felf  give  it  that  Stamp.  The  Bent  of  our  own  Minds  may 
favour  it  as  much  as  we  pleafe;  that  may  fhevv  it  to  be  a 
Fondling  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  Means  prove  it  to  be 
an  Offspring  of  Heaven,  and  of  Divine  Original, 


CHAP.    XX. 

Of  Wrong  Ajfent^    or  Error, 

§.  I.  jy*  Nowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of 

JV  vifible  certain  Truth,  Error  is  not         Caufes  of 
a  Fault  of  our  Knowledge,  but  a  Miftake  of    Error. 
our  Judgment,  giving  A(rent  to  that  which  is 
not  true. 

But  if  Aflent  be  grounded  on  Likelihood,  if  the  proper 
Objea  and  Motive  of  our  Aflcnc  be  Probability,  and  that 
ProbabiJity  confifts  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
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Chapters,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  Men  coine  to  give  their 
AlTents  contrary  to  Probability.  For  there  Is  nothing  more 
common  tiian  Contrariety  of  Opinions;  nothing  more  ob- 
vious, than  that  one  Man  wholly  disbelieves  what  another 
only  doubts  ot",  and  a  third  fledfaflly  believes,  and  firmly  ad- 
heres to.  The  Reafons  vi^hereof,  though  they  may  be  very 
various,  yet,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  all  reduced  to  thefe  four. 

1 .  JVant  of  Proofs. 

2.  iVant  of  Jbility  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  Will  to  ife  them. 

4.  Wrong  Meafures  of  ProbohUity. 

§.  2.  Firji,  By  Want  of  Proofs,  I  do  not 
Firft,  Want     mean  only  the  v/ant  of  thofe  Proofs  which 
of  Proofs.  are  no  where  extant,    and  fo  are  no  where 

to  be  had ;  but  the  want  even  of  thofe 
Proofs  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus 
Men  want  Proofs,  who  have  not  the  Convenience  or  Oppor- 
tunity to  make  Experiments  and  Obfervations  themfelves, 
tending  to  the  Proof  of  any  Propofition ;  nor  likewife  the 
Convenience  to  enquire  into,  and  colle<S  the  Teftimonies  of 
others;  And  in  this  State  are  the  greateft  Part  of  Mankind, 
who  are  given  up  to  Labour,  and  enflaved  to  the  Neceflity  of 
their  mean  Condition,  whofe  Lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the 
Provifions  for  Living.  I'hefe  Mens  Opportunity  of  Know- 
ledge and  Enquiry,  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  For- 
tunes ;  and  their  Underftandings,  arebut  little  inftrufted,  when 
all  their  whole  Time  and  Pains  is  laid  out  to  ftill  the  Croaking 
of  their  own  Bellies,  or  the  Cries  of  their  Children.  'Tis 
not  to  be  expecl^ed,  that  a  Man  who  drudges  on,  all  his  Life, 
in  a  laborious  Trade,  fhould  be  more  knowing  in  the  Varie- 
ty of  Things,  done  in  the  World,  than  a  Pack-Horfe  who  is 
driven  conftantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  Lane, 
and  dirty  Road,  only  to  Market,  (hould  be  fkilled  in  the 
Geography  of  the  Country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  poffible, 
that  he  who  wants  Leifure,  Books  and  Languages,  and  the 
Opportunity  of  converfmg  with  Variety  of  Men,  Ihould  be 
in  a  Condition  to  colled  thofe  Teftimonies  and  Obfervations 
which  are  in  Being,  and  areneceflary  to  make  out  many,  nay, 
moit  of  the  Frcpofirions,  that  in  the  Societies  of  Men,  are 
judged  of  the  greatefl  Moment;  or  to  fir.d  out  Grounds  of 
AfCiTance  fo  great,  as  the  Belief  of  the  Points  he  would 
build  on  them,  is  thought  neceJTary.  So  that  a  great  part  of 
Mankind  are,  by  the  natural  and  unalterable  State  of  Things 
in  this  World,  and  the  Conftitution  of  human  AlTairs,  un- 
avoidably 
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avoidably  given  over  to  invincible  Ignorance  of  thole  Proofs 
on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  necelTary  to  eftablifti 
thofe  Opinions;  the  greateft  part  of  Men,  having  much  to  do 
to  get  the  Means  of  Living,  are  not  in  a  Condition  to  look 
after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious  Enquiries. 

§.  3.  What  fhall  we  fay  then?  Are  the 
greateft  Part  of  Mankind,  by  the  neceffity  of  obj.  V/hat 
their  Condition,  fubjecied  to  unavoidable  Ig-  jj,all  become  of 
norance  in  thofe  Thi.ngs  which  are  of  greateft  thofc  njcho 
Importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  thefe  'tis  obvious  'u:a7it  them, 
to  enquire. )  Have  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  'no  anfiKend. 
other  Guide,  but  Accident  and  blind  Chance, 
to  conduJl  them  to  their  Happinefs  or  Mifery  ?  Are  the  cur- 
rent Opinions,  and  licenced  Guides  of  every  Countrv,  fufn- 
cient  Evidence  and  Security  to  every  Man,  to  venture  his 
greateft  Concernments  on  ;  nay,  his  everiafting  Hjppinefs 
or  Mifery  ?  Or  can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible  Ora- 
cles and  Standards  of  Truth,  which  teach  one  Thing  in 
Chrijhndomy  and  another  in  Turky  F  Or  fhall  a  poor  Coun- 
tryman be  eternally  happy,  for  having  the  Cliance  to  be 
born  in  Italy ;  or  a  Day-Labourer  be  unavoidably  loft,  be- 
caufe  he  had  the  ill  Luck  to  be  born  in  England  ?  How  rea- 
dy fome  Men  may  be  to  {iy  fome  of  thefe  Things,  I  will 
not  here  examine;  biit  this  I  am  fure,  that  Men  muft  allow 
one  or  other  of  thefe  to  be  true,  (let  them  chufe  which  they 
pleafe)  or  elfe  grant,  that  God  has  furniflied  Men  with  Fa- 
culties fufficient  to  dire6l  them  in  the  Way  they  fiiould  take, 
if  they  will  but  ferioufly  employ  them  that  way,  when  their 
ordinary  Vocations  allow  them  the  Leifure.  No  Man  is  fo 
"wholly  taken  up  with  the  Attendance  on  the  Means  of  Li- 
ving, as  to  have  no  fpare  Time  at  all  to  think  of  his  Soul, 
and  inform  himfelf  in  Matters  of  Religion.  Were  Men  as 
intent  upon  this,  as  they  are  on  Things  of  lower  Concern- 
ment, there  are  none  fo  inflaved  to  the  Neceffities  of  Life, 
who  might  not  find  many  Vacancies  that  might  be  hufband- 
ed  to  this  Advantage  of  their  Knowledge, 

§.  4.  Befides  thofe  whofe  Improvements  and 
Informations  are  ftraitened  bv  tiie  Narrownefs         People  bin- 
of  their  Fortunes,  there  are  others,  whofe  Large  ■     dcredfromEn- 
nefs  of  Fortune  would  plentifully  enough  fup-     quiry. 
ply  Books,  and  orher  Requifites  for  clearing  of 
Doubts,  and  difcovering  of  Truth  ;  but  they  zre coop' din  clofc, 
by  the  Laws  of  their  Countries,  and  the  ftri£l  Guards  of  thofe 
whofe  Intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  left,  knowing  more, 

y  4  they 
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they  (hould  believe  the  lefs  in  them.  Thefe  are  as  far,  nay, 
farther  from  the  Liberty  and  Opportunities  of  a  fair  Enqui- 
ry^ than  thofe  poor  and  wretched  Labourers  we  before  fpcke 
of;  and  however  they  may  feem  high  and  great,  are  confi- 
ned to  Narrownefs  of  Thought,  and  enflaved  in  that  which 
{hould  be  the  freeft  part  of  Man,  their  Underftandings. 
This  is  generally  the  Cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  Places 
where  Care  is  taken  to  propagate  Truth  without  Knowledge, 
where  Men  are  forced,  at  a  Venture,  to  be  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Country,  and  muft  therefore  fwallow  down  Opini- 
ons, as  filly  People  do  Empiricks  Pills,  without  knowing 
what  they  are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  Cure ;  but 
in  this,  are  much  more  miferaMe  than  they,  in  that  they  are 
not  at  Liberty  to  refufe  fvvallowing  what  perhaps  they  had 
rather  let  alone,  or  to  chufe  the  Phyfician  to  whofe  Condudl 
they  would  truft  themfelves. 

§•  5.  Secondly^  Thofe  who  want  Skill  to  ufg 
zdfy.  Want     thofe  Evidences  they  have  of  Probabilities;  who 
of  Skill  to  ufe     cannot  carry  a  Train  of  Confequences  in  their 
them.  He.jds,  nor  weigh  exactly  the  Preponderancy 

of  contrary  Proofs  and  Teftimonies,  making 
every  Circumflarce  its  due  Allowance,  may  be  eafily  mifled 
to  alfent  to  Pofitions  that  are  not  probable.  There  are  fome 
Men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two  Syllogifms,  and  no  more ;  and 
others  that  can  but  advance  one  Step  farther.  Thefe  cannot 
always  difcern  that  fide  on  which  tiie  ftrongeft  Proofs  lie,  can- 
not conftantly  follov/  that  which  in  itfelf  is  the  more  probable 
Opinion.  Now  that  there  is  fuch  a  Difference  between  Men, 
in  refpefl:  of  their  Underftandings,  I  think  no  Body,  who 
has  had  any  Converfation  with  his  Neighbours,  will  queflion, 
though  he  never  was  at  Wejiminjler-Hall^  or  the  Exchange^ 
on  the  one  Hand  ;  nor  at  yilms-Hovfs.,  or  Bedlam^  on  the 
other :  Which  great  Difference  in  Men's  Lite'Jedtuals,  whe- 
ther it  rifesfrom  any  Defe£t  in  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  Thinking;  or  in  the  Dulnefs  or  Untrada- 
fclenefs  of  thofe  Faculties,  for  want  of  Ufe;  or,  as  fome  think, 
in  the  natural  Differences  of  Men's  Souls  themfelves ;  or 
fome,  or  all  of  thefe  together,  it  matters  not  here  to  exanaine : 
Only  this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  Difference  of  Degrees  in 
Men's  Underftandings,  Apprehenfions  and  Reafonings,  to  fo 
great  a  Latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  Injury  to  Man- 
kind, affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  Diftance  between  fome 
Men,  and  others,  in  this  refped,  than  between  fome  Men, 
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and  fome  Beafts.  But  how  this  comes  about,  is  a  Specula- 
tion, though  of  great  Confequence,  yet  not  neceilary  to  our 
prefent  Purpofe. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  There  are  another  Sort  of 
People  that  ruant  Proofs,  not  becaufe  they  are  ^^dly.  Want 
out  of  their  Reach,  but  becaufe  they  will  not  of  Will  to  ufe 
tife  them  ;  who,  though  they  have  Riches  and  fhem. 
Leifure  enough,  and  want  neither  Parts  nor 
other  Helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot 
Purfuit  of  Pleafure,  or  conftant  Drudgery  in  Bufinefs,  enga- 
ges fome  Men's  Thoughts  elfewhere  ;  Lazinefs  and  Ofcitancy 
in  general,  or  a  particular  Averfion  for  Books,  Study,  and 
Meditation,  keep  others  from  any  ferious  Thoughts  at  all ; 
and  fome  out  of  Fear,  that  an  impartial  Enquiry  would  not 
favour  thofe  Opinions  which  beft  fuit  their  Prejudices,  Lives 
and  Defigns,  content  themfclves  without  Examination,  to 
take  upon  Trull,  what  they  find  convenient,  and  in  Eafhion. 
Thus  moft  Men,  even  of  thofe  that  might  do  otherwife,  pafs 
their  Lives  without  an  Acquaintance  with,  much  lefs  a 
rational  AfTent  to  Probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know, 
though  they  lie  fo  much  within  their  View,  that  to  be  con- 
vinced of  them  they  need  but  turn  their  Eyes  that  Way. 
But  we  know  fome  Men  will  not  read  a  Letter,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  bring  ill  News;  and  many  Men  forbear  to  caft  up 
their  Actompts,  or  (o  much  as  think  upon  their  Eftates,  who 
have  Reafon  to  fear  their  Affairs  are  in  no  very  good  Pofture. 
How  Men,  whofe  plentiful  Fortunes  allow  them  Leifure  to 
improve  their  Underllandings,  can  fatisfy  themfelves  with  a 
lazy  Ignorance,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  methinks  they  have  a  low 
Opinion  of  their  Souls,  who  lay  out  all  their  Incomes  in 
Provifions  for  the  Body,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure 
the  Means  and  Helps  of  Knowledge  ;  who  take  great  Care 
to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid  Outfide,  and  would 
think  themfelves  miferable  in  coarfe  Cloaths,  or  a  patched 
Coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fufFer  their  Minds  to  appear  abroad 
in  a  pie-bald  Livery  of  coarfe  Patches,  and  borrowed  Shreds, 
fuch  as  it  has  pleafed  Chance,  or  their  Country  Taylor,  (I 
mean  the  common  Opinion  of  thofe  they  have  converfed 
with)  to  cloath  them  in.  I  will  not  here  mention  how  un- 
reafonable  this  is  for  Men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  State 
and  their  Concernment  in  it,  w  hich  no  rational  Man  can  avoid 
to  do  fometimes;  nor  (hall  I  take  Notice  what  a  Sh?n-;e  and 
Confufion  it  is,  to  the  greateft  Cg-iiemners  of  Knowledge, 
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to  be  found  ignorant  in  Things  they  are  concerned  to  know* 
But  this,  at  leafl,  is  worth  the  Confideration  of  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  Gentlemen,  That  however  they  may  think 
Credit,  Refpect,  Power  and  Authority  the  Concomitants  of 
their  Birth  and  Fortune,  yet  they  will  find  all  thefe  ftili 
carried  away  from  them  by  Men  of  lower  Condition,  who 
furpafs  them  in  Knowledge.  They  who  are  blind  will  al- 
ways be  led  by  thofe  that  fee,  or  elfe  fall  into  tlie  Ditch : 
And  he  is  certainly  the  moft  fubjeded,  the  moft  enflaved, 
who  is  fo  in  his  Underflanding.  In  the  foregoing  Inflances, 
fome  of  the  Caufes  have  been  fhewn  of  wrong  Aflent,  and 
how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  probaole  Doctrines  are  not  always, 
received  with  an  Affent  proportionable  to  the  Reafons  which 
are  to  be  bad  for  their  Probability  :  But  hitherto  we  have 
confidered  oniy  fuch  Probabilities,  whofe  Proofs  do  exift,  but 
do  not  appear  to  him  that  embraces  the  Error. 

§.  7.  Fourthly.)  There  remains  yet  the  laft 
.\thly,  y/rong  g^j.^^  ^ho.>  even  where  the  real  Probabilities 
Meafures  of        appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do 

^Zmof''  "°^  ^^'"'^  °^  ^^^  Conviaion,  nor  yield  unto 
'"'  "    ■'^  manifeft  ReaJbns,   but  do  either  hi-^uv,   fuf- 

pend  their  Afient,  or  give  it  to  the  lefs  probable  Opinion. 
And  to  this  Danger  are  chcfe  expofed,  who  have  taken  up 
VJrong  Meafures  of  Prcbabllity,  which  are, 

1 .  Propofjlc7ts  that  are  not  in  themfelves  certain  and  evident^ 
but  doubtful  and  falfe^  taken  up  for  Principles. 

2.  Received  Hyiothefes. 

3.  Predominant  Pajfions  or  Inclinations, 

4.  Authority. 

§.  8.  Firfly  The  firft  and  firmeft  Ground  of 
Firfl,  Doubt-     Probability,  is  the  Conformity  any  Thing  has 
ful Propofitions     to  our  own  Knowledge ;  efpecially  that  Part  of 
takejt  for  our  Knowledge  wliich  we  have  embraced,  and 

Principles.  continue   to   look    on  as  Principles.     Thefe 

have  fo  great  an  Influence  upon  our  Opinions, 
that  it  is  ufually  by  them  we  judge  of  Truth,  and  meafure 
Probability  to  that  Degree,  that  what  is  inconfiflent  with 
our  Principles,  is  fo  far  from  paffing  for  probable  with  us, 
that  it  wiii  not  be  allowed  pcfLble.  The  Reverence  born 
to  thefe  Principles,  is  fo  great,  and  their  Authority  fo  para- 
mount to  all  other,  that  the  Teftimony  not  only  of  other 
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Men,  but  the  Evidence  of  our  own  Senfes  are  often  reje<5led, 
when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to  thefe  efta- 
blifhed  Rules.  How  much  the  Docbine  of  innate  Principles, 
and  that  Principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  quefiioned,  has 
contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily 
grant,  that  one  Truth  cannot  contradi<5l  another:  but  withal 
I  take  Leave  alfo  to  fay,  that  every  one  ought  very  carefully 
to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  Principle,  to  examine  it  flricft- 
ly,  and  fee  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itfclf 
by  its  own  Evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  Aflurance 
believe  ic  to  be  fo,  upon  the  Authority  of  others :  For  he  hath 
a  ftrong  Byafs  put  into  his  UnderRanding,  which  will  una- 
voidably mifguide  his  Afi'ent,  who  hath  imbibed  wrong  Prin- 
ciples, and  has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  to  the  Authority  of 
any  Opinion  in  itfeif  not  evidently  true. 

§.  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  Children 
ftiould  receive  into  their  Minds  Propofitions  (efpecially  about 
Matters  of  Religion)  from  their  P^renls,  Nurfes,  or  thofe 
about  them  ;  which  being  infmuated  into  their  unwary,  as 
well  as  unbiafTed  Underftandings,  and  faftened  by  Degrees, 
are  at  laft,  (equally,  whether  true  or  falfej  riveted  there,  by 
long  Cuftom  and  Education,  beyond  all  PofTibility  of  being 
pulled  out  again.  For  Men,  when  they  are  grown  up,  re- 
fleiSling  upon  their  Opinions,  and  finding  thoie  of  this  Sort 
to  be  as  antient  in  their  Minds  as  their  very  Memories,  not 
having  obferved  their  early  Infinuation,  nor  by  Avhat  Means 
they  got  them,  they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  facred 
Things,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  be  prophaned,  touched  or 
queftioned  :  They  look  on  them  as  the  tJrim  and  Thummim 
fet  up  in  their  Minds  immediately  by  GOD  himfelf,  to 
be  the  great  and  unerring  Deciders  of  Truth  and  Falfliood, 
and  the  Judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  aJl  manner  of 
Controverf.es. 

§.  10.  This  Opinion  of  his  Principles  (let  them  be  what 
they  will)  being  once  ejiablificd  in  any  one's  M'md^  it  is  eafy 
to  be  imagined,  what  reception  any  Propofition  Ihall  find, 
how  clearly  foever  proved,  that  (hall  invalidate  their  Autho- 
rity, or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe  internal  Oracles:  Whereas, 
the  grofTeft  Abfurdities  and  Improbabilities,  being  but  agree- 
able to  fuch  Principles,  go  down  glibly,  and  are  eauly  di- 
gefted.  The  great  Obftinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  Men  firm- 
ly believing  quite  contrary  Opinions,  though  many  times 
equally  abfurd  in  the  various  Religions  of  Mankind,  arc  as 
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evident  a  Proof,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  Confequence  of 
this  Way  of  Reafoning  from  received  traditional  Principles, 
So  tiiar  Men  will  difbelieve  their  own  Eyes,  renounce  the  Evi- 
dence of  their  Senfes,  and  give  their  own  Experience  the  Lye, 
rather  than  admit  of  any  Thing  difagreeing  with  thefe  facrcd 
Tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romani/l,  that  from  the  very 
firft  dawning  of  any  Notions  in  his  Underftanding,  hath  had 
this  Principle  conflantly  inculcated,  viz.  That  he  mufl  believe 
as  the  Church  (/.  e.  thofeof  his  Communion)  believes,  or  that 
the  Pope  is  infallible  j  and  this  he  never  fo  much  as  heard 
quelcioned,  till  at  Forty  or  Fifty  Year?  old  he  met  with  one 
of  other  Principles ;  How  is  he  prepared  eafily  to  fwallow, 
not  only  againft  all  Probability,  but  even  the  clear  Evidence  of 
his  Senfes,  the  Do6lrine  of  Tronfub/fant'iailon  ?  This  Princi- 
ple has  fuch  an  Influence  on  his  Aiind,  that  he  will  believe 
that  to  be  Flefh,  which  he  fees  to  be  Bread.  And  what  way 
will  you  take  to  convince  a  Man  of  any  improbable  Opinion 
he  holds,  who,  with  fome  Ph'lofphers,  h?.th  laid  down  this 
as  a  Foundation  of  Rc-afoning,  That  he  muft  believe  his  Rea- 
fon  (for  fo  Men  improperly  call  Arguments  drawn  irom  their 
Principles)  againft  his  Senfes  r  Let  an  Enthufiafl  be  princi- 
pled that  he  or  his  Teacher  is  infpired,  and  aded  by  an  im- 
mediate Commur.icauon  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain 
bring  the  Evidence  of  clear  Re^fons  againft  his  Dodrine. 
Whoever  therefore  have  imbibed  wrong  Principles,  are  not, 
in  Things  inconfiftent  with  thefe  Principles,  to  be  moved  by 
the  moit  apparent  and  convincing  Probabilities,  till  they  are 
fo  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to  be  perfuaded  to 
examine  even  thofe  very  Principles,  which  many  never  lufFer 
themfelves  to  do. 

§.   II.  Secondly^  Next  to  thefe,  are  Men 
Secondt-y,         whofe  Underftandings  are  caft  into  a  Mold,  and 
Jiecei'ved  Hy-     ^^^^^^^^  -y^  jq  t^g  Size  of  a  received  Hy^o- 
potbejes.  ^yj.^^^    r^^^  DifFerence  between  thefe  and  the 

former,  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  Matter  of  Fadt,  and 
acree  with  Difienters  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  affigning  of 
Reafons,  and  explaining  the  Manner  of  Operation.  Thefe 
are  not  at  that  open  Defiance  with  their  Senfes,  v»-ith  the  for- 
mer ;  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  Information  a  lit- 
tle more  patiently  ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  Re- 
ports in  the  Explanation  of  Things  j  nor  be  prevailed  on  by 
Probabilities,  which  would  convince  them,  that  Things  are 
not  brought  about  juft  after  the  fame  Manner  that  tney  have 

decreed 
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decreed  within  themfelves  that  they  are.     Would  it  not  be 
an  infufferabie  Thing,  for  a  learned  ProfefTor,  and  that  which 
his  Scarlet  would  blufli  at,  to  have  his  Authority  of  P'orty 
Years  (landing,  wrought  out  of  hard  Rock  Greek  and  Latin^ 
with  no  fmall  Expence  of  Time  and  Candle,  and  confirmed 
by  general  Tradicion,  and  a  reverend  Beard,  in  an  Inrtant 
over-turned  by  an  upft?.rt  Novelift  ?  Can  any  one  expedl  that 
he  fhould  be  made  to  confefs.  That  what  he  taught  his  Scholars 
Thirty  Years  ago,  was  all  Error  and  Miftake ;  and  that  he 
fold  them  hard  Words  and  Ignorance  at  a  very  dear  Rate  ? 
What  Probabilities,  I  fav,  are  fuiEcient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a 
Cafe  ?  And  who  ever  by  the  moft  cogent  Arguments  will  be 
prevailed  with,  to  difrobe  himfelf  at  once  of  all  his  old  Opini- 
ons, and  Pretences  to  Knowledge  and  Learning,  which  with 
hard  Study,  he  hath  all  his  Time  been  labouring  for;  and 
turn  himfelf  out  Hark  naked  in  Queit  afreOi  of  new  No- 
tions ?  All  the  Arguments  can  be  ufed,  will  be  ns  little  able 
to  prevail,  as  the  Wind  did  with  the  Traveller,  to  part  with 
his  Cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  fader.    To  this  of  wrong 
HypothefiF,  may  be  reduced  the  Errors,  that  may  be  occafioned 
by  a  true  Hypothefis,  or  right  Principles,  but  not  rightly  un- 
derftood.     There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.     The 
Inftances  of  Men  contending  for  different  Opinions,  which 
they  all  derive  from  the  infallible  Truth  of  the  Scripture, 
are   an    undeniable   Proof  of  it.     All  that  call  themfelves 
Chriftians,  allow  the  Text  that  fays,  fjijiTuioiXTi^  to  carry  in 
it  the  Obligation  to  a  very  weighty  Duty.     But  yet  how- 
ever erroneous  will  one  of  their  Pradices  be,  who  under- 
ftanding  nothing  but  the  Frefich,    take  this  Rule  with  one 
Tranflation  to  be  repentez  -vous,  repent ;  or  with  the  other 
fatie-z.  Penitence^  do  Penance. 

§.  12.  Thirdly t  Probabilities,   which  crofs 
Mens  Appetites,and/>;Yi;^///«^  Pajfions^  run  the         Thirdly, 
fame  Fate.  Let  never  fo  much  ProDability  hang     Predominant 
on  one  fide  of  a  covetous  Man's  Reafoning,     PaJJions. 
and  Money  on  the  other,  it  is  eafy  to  fore- 
fee  which  will  outweigh.    Earthly  Minds,  like  Mud  Walls, 
refift  the  ftrongeft  Batteries;  and  tho',  perhaps,  fometimes  the 
p'orce  of  a  clear  Argument  may  make  fome  Imprellion,  yet 
they  neverthelefsftand  firm,  keep  out  the  Enemy  Truth,  that 
would  captivate  or  dirturb  them.     Tell  a  Man,  pafTionately 
in  Love,  that  he  is  Jilted;  bring  a  fcore  of  WitnefTes  of  the 
Fahhood  of  his  Miltrefs,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  Words 

of 
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of  hers  fhall  invalidate  all  their  Teflimonies.  ^od  volumusj 
facile  credhnus  ;  what  fults  our  Wifies,  is  forwaydly  believed  j 
is,  I  fuppofe,  what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experi- 
mented ;  and  though  Men  cannot  always  openly  gainfay  or 
refift  the  Force  of  manifeft  Probabilities,  that  make  againft 
the.n,  yet  yield  thev  not  to  the  Argument ;  not  but  that  it  is 
the  Nature  of  the  Underftanding  conftantly  to  clofe  with  the 
more  probable  fide,  but  yet  a  Man  hath  a  Power  to  fufpend 
and  reftrain  its  Enquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full  and  fatif- 
fadlory  Examination,  as  far  as  the  Matter  in  Queftion  is 
capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until  that  be  done, 
there^^vvill  be  always  thefe  two  ways  left  of  evading  the  moji 
apparent  Probabilities. 

§.13.  Firfi^  That  the  Arguments  being  (as 
The  Means       ^°^  '^'^  "^"^  P'^''^  ^^^^7  ^^^)  brought  in  Words, 
tf  evading  there  may  be  a  Fallacy  latent  in  them  ;  and  the 

Probabilities:.  Confequences  being,  perhaps,  many  in  train, 
Tirjl,  Suppofed  they  may  be  fome  of  them  incoherent.  There 
'Fallacy.  ^j-e  very  few  Difcourfes  fo  fhort,  clear,  and  con- 

fident, to  which  moft  Men  may  not,  with  Satif- 
faflion  enough  to  themfelves,  raife  this  Doubt ;  and  from 
whofe  Conviction  they  may  not,  without  Reproach  of  Difin- 
genuity  or  Unreafonablenefs,  fet  themfelves  free  with  the  old 
Reply,  Non  perfuadehis^  etiamfi  perfuaferis  j  though  I  cannot 
<anfwer.i  I  will  not  yield. 

§.  14.  Secondly,  Manifeft  Probabilities  may 
Secondly,  be  evaded,  and  the  AfTent  with-held  upon  this 

Suppofed  Jrgu-  Suggeftion,  That  /  know  not  yet  all  that  may 
tnents  for  the  be  J  a  id  on  the  contrary  fide.  And  therefore, 
contrary.  though  I  be  beaten,  'tis  not  neceffary  I  fhould 

yield,  not  knowing  what  Forces  there  are  in 
Referve  behind.  This  is  a  Refuge  againft  Conviftion,  fo 
open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when  a 
Man  is  quite  cut  of  the  Verge  of  it. 

§.15.  But  yet  there  is  fome  End  of  it,  and 
What  Pro-     ^  Man  having  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
labilities  de-        Grounds  of  Probability  and  Unlikelinefs,  done 
termine  the  Jf-     his  utmofi  to  inform  himfelf  in  all  Particulars 
fe^t.  fairly,  and  caft  up  the  Sum  total  on  both  fides, 

may  in  moft  Cafes  come  toacicnowledge,  upon 
the  whole  Matter,  on  which  fide  the  Probability  refts  j  where- 
in fome  Proofs  in  Matter  of  Reafon,  being  Suppofitions  upon 
univerfal  Experience,  are  fo  cogent  and  clear,  and  fome 
Teftimonies  in  Matter  of  Fad  fo  univerfal,  that  he  cannot 

refufe 
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refufe  his  AfTent.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  in 
Propofitions,  where  though  the  Proofs  in  view  are  of  moft 
Moment,  yet  there  are  fuiBcient  Grounds  to  fufpedl,  that  there 
is  either  Fallacy  in  WorJs,  or  certain  Proofs,  as  condderable, 
to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  Side,  there  AfTent,  Sufpcnce, 
or  Difi'ent,  are  often  voluntary  Adtions :  But  where  the  Proofs 
are  fuch  as  make  it  highly  probable,  ?.nd  there  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  Ground  to  fafpcct  that  there  is  either  Fallacy  of  Words, 
(which  fober  and  ferious  Confideration  m.ay  difcover)  nor 
equally  valid  Proofs  yet  undifcovered  latent  on  the  other  Side, 
(which  a!fo  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  may,  in  (ome  Cafes, 
make  plain  to  a  conliderate  Man)  there,  I  think,  a  Man, 
who  has  weighed  them,  can  Jccrce  refufe  Lis  JJerd  to  the 
fide  on  which  the  greater  Probability  appears.  Whether  it 
be  probable,  that  a  promifcuous  Jumble  of  Printing  Letters 
fhould  often  fall  into  a  Method  and  Order,  which  ihould 
{lamp  on  Paper  a  coherent  Difcourfe;  or  that  a  blind  fortu- 
itous Concourfe  of  Atoms,  not  guided  by  an  Underftanding 
Agent,  fliould  frequently  conftitute  the  Bodies  of  any  Species 
of  Animals:  In  thefe  and  the  like  Cafes,  I  think,  no  Body 
that  conliders  them,  can  be  one  jot  at  a  Itand,  w'hich  Side  to 
take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  Affent.  La/}ly,  When  there  can 
be  no  Suppofiticn,  (the  Thing  in  its  own  Nature  indifferent, 
and  wholly  depending  upon  the  Teftimony  of  Witneires)  that 
there  is  as  fair  Teftimony  againll,  as  for  the  Matter  of  FaSi 
attefted  ;  which  by  Enquiry  is  to  be  learned,  v.  g.  whether 
there  was  1700  Years  ago  fuch  a  Man  at  Rome  as  Julius 
Cccfar :  In  all  fuch  Cafes  I  fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  ra- 
tional Man's  Power  to  refufe  his  Afi'ent:  but  that  it  necefla- 
rily  follows,  and  clofes  with  fuch  Probabilities.  In  other  le(s 
clear  Cafes,  I  think  it  is  in  a  Man's  Power  to  fufpcnd  his  Af- 
fent3  and  perhaps,  content  himfelf  with  tl^e  Proofs  he  has,  if 
they  favour  tlie  Opinion  that  fuits  with  his  Inclination  or  In- 
terell,  and  fo  Itop  from  farther  Search.  But  that  a  Man 
(hould  afford  his  Afient  to  that  fide,  on  which  the  lefs  Pro- 
bability appears  to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  impracticable, 
and  as  impoffible,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  fame  Thing  probable 
and  improbable  at  the  fame  time. 

§.  1 6.  As  Knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary 
than  Perception;    fo,  I  thin.':,  Afient  is  no     .   ^^'^^^^i^'f '^ 
more  in  our  Power  than  Knov/ledi^e.     When     '"  °"r     f"^^ 

.U        A  '  T  1  ^  to  fulpfud  it. 

the  Agreement  or  any  two  Ideas  appea.^s  to  our        •'  "^ 
Minds,  vvheu.cr  mimcdiately,  or  by  the  Affiflance  of  Rea- 
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fon,  I  can  no  more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  knovi^* 
ing  it,  than  I  can  avoid  feeing  thofe  Objedts  which  I  turn 
my  Eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  Day-light:  And  what,  upon 
full  Examination,  I  find  the  moft  probable,  I  cannot  deny 
my  Aflent  to.  But  though  we  cannot  hinder  our  Knowledge, 
where  the  Agreement  is  once  perceived  ;  nor  our  Aflent, 
where  the  Probability  manifefl:ly  appears  upon  due  Confide- 
ration  of  all  the  Meafures  of  it ;  yet  we  can  hinder  both  Know- 
ledge and  AJfent^  by  flopping  our  Enquiry^  and  not  employing 
our  Faculties  in  the  Search  of  any  Truth.  If  it  were  not 
fo.  Ignorance,  Error,  or  Infidelity,  could  not  in  any  Cafe 
be  a  Fault.  Thus  in  fome  Cafes  we  can  prevent  or  fufpend 
our  AfTent :  But  can  a  Man,  verfed  in  modern  or  antient 
Hifl:ory,  doubt  whether  there  be  fuch  a  Place  as  Rome^  or 
whether  there  was  frch  a  Man  as  Julius  Cafar  ?  Indeed 
there  are  Millions  of  Truths,  that  a  Man  is  not,  or  may 
not  think  himfelf  concerned  to  know,  a-  whether  our  King 
Richard  the  Third  was  Crook-back'd,  or  noj  or  whether 
Roger  Bacon  was  a  Mathematician,  or  a  Magician.  In  thefe 
and  fuch  like  Cafes,  where  the  Aflent,  one  way  or  other, 
is  of  no  Importance  to  the  Interefl:  of  any  one,  no  Adion, 
no  Concernment  of  his  following,  or  depending  thereon,  there 
*tis  not  ftrange  that  the  Mind  fhould  give  itfelf  up  to  the  com- 
mon Opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the  firft  Comer.  Thefe 
and  the  like  Opinions,  are  of  fo  little  Weight  and  Moment, 
that,  like  Motes  in  the  Sun,  their  Tendencies  are  very  rare- 
ly taken  Notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  it  were,  by  Chance, 
and  the  Mind  lets  them  float  at  Liberty.  But  where  the 
Mind  judges  that  the  Propofition  has  Concernment  in  it ; 
where  the  Afl'ent  or  not  Afienting  is  thought  to  draw  Confe- 
quences  of  Moment  after  it,  and  Good  or  Evil  to  depend  on 
chufing  or  refufing  the  right  fide,  and  the  Mind  fets  itfelf 
ferioufly  to  enquire,  and  examine  the  Probability ;  there,  I 
think,  it  is  not  in  our  Choice  to  take  which  fide  we  pleafe, 
if  manifeft  odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater  Probability, 
I  think,  in  that  Cafe,  will  determine  the  Aflent;  and  a  Man 
can  no  more  avoid  afl'enting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where 
he  perceives  the  greater  Probability,  than  he  can  avoid  know- 
ing it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement  of  any  two  Ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  Foundation  of  Error  will  lie  in  wrong 
Meafures  of  Probability  j  as  the  Foundation  of  Vice  in  wrong 
Meafures  of  Good. 

§.  »7. 
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^.  17.  Fourthly^  The  fourth  and  laft  wrong 
Alfofure  of  Probability  I  fhall  take  Notice  of,         Fourthfyy 
and  which  keeps  in  Ignorance  or  Error  more     Authority. 
People  than   all   the  other  together,    is   that 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  T  mean, 
the  giving  up  our  Ajjcnt  to  the  common  received  Opinions  ei- 
ther of  our  Friends  or  Party,  Neighbourhood  or  Country. 
Ho\N  many  Men  have  no  other  Ground  for  their  Tenets,  than 
the  fuppofed   Honefty  or  Learning,  or  Number  of  thofe  of 
the  fame  Profeffion?  As  if  honeft  or  bookifh  Men  could  not 
err;  or  Truth   were  to  be  efiablifhed   by  the  Vote  of  the 
Multitude  J  yet  this  with  moft  Men  ferves  the  Turn.     The 
Tenet  has  had    the  Atteftation   of    reverend  Antiquity ;  it 
comes  to  me  with  the  Pallport  of  former  Ages,  and  therefore 
I  am  fecure  in  the  Reception  I  give  it;  other  Men  have  been, 
and  are  of   the  fame  Opinion,    (for  that  is  all  is  faid)  and 
therefore  it  is  reafonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.    A  Man  may 
more  juilifiably  throw  up  Crofs  and  Pile  for  his  Opinions, 
than  take  them  up  by  fuch  Meafures.      All  Men  are  liable  to 
Error  and  moft  Men  are,  in  many  Points,  by  Paffion  or  In- 
tereft,  under  Temptation  to  it.     If  we  could  but  fee  the  fecret 
Motives  that  influenced  the  Alen  of  Name  and  Learning  in 
the  World,  and  the  Leaders  of  Parties,  we  fhould  not  always 
find,  that  it  was  the  embracing  of  Truth  for  its  own  Sike,  that 
made  them  efpoufe  the  Doftrines  they  owned  and  maintained. 
This  at  lealt  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  Opinion  to  abfurd, 
which  a  Man  may  not  receive  upon  this  Ground.      There  is 
no  Error  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  Profeflbrs;  and 
a  Man  fhall  never  want  crooked  Paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  in  the  right  Way,  wherever  he  has  the  Footfleps 
of  others  to  follow. 

§.  I  8.  But  notwithftanding  the  great  Noife 
is  made  in  the  World  about  Errors  and  Opi-        Men  not  In  fo 
nions,  I  muftdo  Mankind  that  Right,  as  to  hy^     f"^-"y  Errors 
There  are  not  fo  many  Alen  in  Errors,    and    ^•^  ifnagi^nd. 
wrong     Opinions,      as    is    commonly   fuppofed. 
Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  Truth;  but  indeed  becaufe 
concerning  thofe  Do6lrines  they  keep  fuch  a  ftir  about  they 
have  no  Thought,  no  Opinion  at  all.    For  if  any  one  fhould 
a  little  catechize  the  greateft  part  of  the  Partizans  of  molt 
of  the  Se(fts  in  the  World,  he  would  not  find,  concerning 
liiofe  Matters  they  are  fo  zealous  for,    that  they  have  any 
V  o  L.  II.         '  Z  Opinions 
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Opinions  of  their  own:  much  lefs  would  he  have  Reafon  to 
think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the  Examination  of  Argu- 
ments, and  Appearance  of  Probability.  They  are  refolved  to 
flick  to  a  Party  that  Education  or  Intereft  has  engaged  them 
in  ;  and  ihcre,  likf^  the  common  Soldiers  of  an  Army,  Ihew 
their  Courage  and  Warmth  as  their  Leacers  dirc<E^,  withcut 
ever  examining,  or  fo  ;nuch  as  knowing  the  Caufe  they  con- 
tend for.  If  a  Man's  Life  fltews  that  he  has  no  feriuus  Re- 
gard for  Religion  ;  for  what  Reafon  fhould  we  think,  that 
he  beats  his  Head  about  the  Opinions  of  his  Church,  and 
troubles  himfelf  to  examine  the  Grounds  of  this  or  that 
Doilrine?  'Tis  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  Leaders,  to  have 
his  Hand  and  his  Tongue  ready  for  the  fupport  ot  the  com- 
mon Caufe,  and  thereby  approve  himfelf  to  thofe  who  can 
give  him  Credit,  Preferment  or  Protedion  in  that  Society. 
Thus  Men  become  ProfefTors  of  and  Combatants  for  thofe 
Opinions  they  never  were  convinced  of,  nor  Profelites  to ; 
no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as  floating  in  their  Heads  j  and  tho' 
one  cannot  fay  there  are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  Opi- 
nions in  the  World  than  there  are,  yet  this  is  certain,  there 
are  fewer  that  actually  aflent  to  them,  and  miflake  them  for 
Truths,  than  is  imagined. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  the  Divifio?!  of  the  Sciences. 

^,  r .    ALL  that  can  fall  within  the  Compafs  ! 
^ree  Sorts.     '        xV.  of  Human  Underftanding  being  ei-   \ 

ther,  Firji,  The  Nature  of  Things,  as  they 
are  in  themfelves,  their  Relations,  and  their  Manner  of 
Operation:  Or,  Secondly,  That  which  A^an  himfelf  ought 
to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  Agent,  for  the  Attam- 
ment  of  any  End,  efpecially  Happinefs:  Or,  Thirdly,  The 
Ways  and  Means  whereby  the  Knowledge  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  thefe  are  attained  and  communicated  : 
I  think  Science  may  be  divided  properly  into  thefe  three 
Sorts. 
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§.  2.  Flrfi,  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  as 
they  are  in  tfiCir  own  proper  Beings,  their  Con-         Firji,  Phy-' 
flitutions,  Properties  and  Operations,  whereby     fica. 
I  mean  not  only  Matter  and  Body^  bat  Spirits 
alfo,   which  have  their  proper  Natures,  Conftitutions,   and 
Operations,  as  well  as  Bodies.     This,  in  a  little  more  en- 
larged Senfe  of  the  Word,  I  call  <»va-iKYi^  or  natio'cil  Philofophy. 
The  End  of  this  is  bare  fpeculative  Truth,  and  whatioever 
can  afford  the  Mind  of  Man  any  fuch,  falls  under  this  Branch, 
whether  it  be  God  himfelf.  Angels,  Spirits,  Bodies,  or  any 
of  their  AfFedtions,  as  Number  and  Figure,  ^c. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  npa)CT«x>),  The  Skill  of  right 
applying  our  own  Powers  and  Actions,    for         Secondly, 
the  Attainment  of  Things  good  and  ufeful.     Pradlica. 
The  moft  confiderable  under  this  Head,  is  E- 
thicksy  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  Rules  and  Meafures  of 
human  A<flions,  which  lead  to  Happinefs,  and  the  Means  to 
pradice  them.    The  End  of  this  is  not  bare  Speculation,  and 
the  Knowledge  of  Truth ;  but  Right,  and  a  Condudl  fuitable 
to  it. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  The  third  Branch  may  be 
called  s»/>ci»r»)c)i,  or  the  DoSlrine  of  Signs,  the  Vnrdly, 
moft  ufual  whereof  being  Words,  it  is  aptly  2))/*<wrtKi). 
enough  termed  alio  Aoyjxti,  Logick;  the  Bufmefs 
whereof  is  to  confider  the  Nature  of  Signs  the  Mind  makes 
ufe  of  for  the  underflanding  of  Things,  or  conveying  its 
Knowledge  to  others.  For  lince  the  Things  the  Mind  con- 
templates, are  none  of  them,  befides  itfelf,  prefent  to  the 
Underftanding,  it  is  necelTary  that  fomething  elfe,  as  a  Sign 
or  Reprefen ration  of  the  thing  it  confiders,  fhould  be  prefent 
to  it :  And  thefe  are  Ideas.  And  becaufe  the  Scene  of  Ideas 
that  makes  one  Man's  Thoughts,  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the 
immediate  View  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  where  but  in  the 
Memory,  a  no  very  fure  Repofitory;  therefore,  to  communi- 
cate our  Thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record  them 
for  our  own  Ufe,  Signs  of  our  Ideas  are  alfo  neceffary,  Thofe 
which  Men  have  found  moft  convenient,  and  therefore  ge- 
nerally make  Ufe  of,  are  articulate  Sounds.  The  Confide- 
ration  then  of  Ideas  and  Words,  as  the  great  Inftruments  of 
Knowledge,  makes  no  defpicable  part  of  their  Contempla- 
tion, who  would  take  a  View  of  Human  Knowledge  in  the 
whole  Extent  of  it.     And  perhaps  if  they  were  diftindly 

Z  2  weighed. 
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weighed,  and  duly  confidered,  they  would  afford  us  another 
Sort'of  Logick  and  Ciitick,  than  what  we  have  been  hither- 
to acquainted  with. 

§.5.  This  feems  to  me  the  firfl  and  tnofi 
fhis  is  the  g^'^^^^U  ^-f  "^^'^^^  ^^  natural  Divifion  of  the 
firji  Dinjifion  Objcdts  of  our  Underftanding.  For  a  Alan  can 
of  the  OhjeJls  employ  his  Thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either 
of  Kmwledge.  the  Contemplation  of  Things  themfelves,  for 
the  Difcovery  of  Truth,  or  about  the  Things 
in  his  own  Power,  which  are  his  own  Actions,  for  the  At- 
tainment of  his  own  Ends ;  or  the  Signs  the  Mind  makes 
Ufe  of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  order- 
ing of  them  for  its  clearer  Information.  All  which  three, 
viz.  Things  as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable :  Aclions  as 
they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  Happinefs ;  and  the  right 
Ufe  of  Signs  in  order  to  Knowledge,  being  toto  Calo  different, 
they  feemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  Provinces  of  the 
intelledlual  World,  wholly  feparate  and  diftind  one  from 
another. 
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Vol.  2.  p.  131.  §  I. 
Wherein  it  confilts.   Vol.  2. 

p.  195.  §  18. 
Of  Truth,  Vol.  2.  p.  19;. 
To  be  liad  in  very  k\w  Propo- 
iitions 
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fitions  concerning  Subftan- 

ces,  Vol.  2.  p.  209.  §  13. 

WJiere  to  be  had,   Vol.  2.  p. 

21 1.  §  16. 
Verbal,  Vol.  2.  p.  203.  §  8. 
Real,  ib. 

Senfible  Knowledge  the  urmoft 

Certainty  we  have  of  Exift-. 

ence.  Vol.  2.   p.  250.  §  2. 

Changelings,    whether  Men  or 

no,   V^ol.  2.  p.  190.   §  13. 

14. 

Clearnefs  alone   hinders  Confu- 

fion  of  Ideas,   p.  118.  ^  3. 

Clear  and  obfcure  Ideas,  p.  334, 

5    2. 
Colours,  Modes  of  C.  p.  i  S  i .  §  4. 
Comments  upon  Law,  why  infi- 
nite, \'oi.  2.  p  80.  y  9. 

Complex  Ideas,    how  mace,  p. 

1 18.  §  6.  and  p.   I  24.  §  2. 

InthefetheMindismo.e  than 

pafSve,  p.  124.  §  2. 
Ideas    reducible    to    Modes, 
Subllances  and  Relations,  p. 
124.^  3. 
Comparing  Ideas,  p.  118.  §  4. 

Herein  .Men  excel  Brutes,  ib.  1;. 
Compounding  Ideas,  p.    125.  § 
6 
In  this  is  a  great  Difference 
between  Men  and  Brutes, 
p.  126.  §  7. 
Compulfion,  p   195.  $  13 
Contidence,   Vol.  2.  p.  282.  § 

Confufion  of   Ideas,  wherein  it 
conliQs,   p.  335,  336.  §  5. 
6,  7. 
Caufesof  C.  in  Ideas,  p.  336, 

337.  33?'  §  7'  8,9,  12. 
Of  Ideas  grounded  on  a  Re- 
ference to  Names,  p.  338. 
§  10,  II,  12. 
Its  Remedy,  ib.  §  12. 
Confuled  Ideas,  p-  33v  S  4* 


Confciencc  is  our  own  Opinion 
of  our  own  Actions,  p.  ai. 
§8.  ^  ^' 

Confcioufnefs  the  fame. 

C.   probably  annexed  to  the 

fame  individual,  immaterial 

Subftance,  p.  296.  §  25. 

Neceilary  to  thinking,  p.  71, 

yz.  §  10,  II.  and  p.  77.  ^ 

'9- 

What  p.  77.  §  19. 

Contemplation  p.  1 11.  §  i. 

Creation  p.  277.  ■J  2. 
Not  to  be  denied,  becaufe  we 
cannot  conceive  the  Man- 
ner how,  Vol.  2.  p.  249.  § 
J9- 


DEfinition,  why  the  Genus 
is  uiedin  Ds.  Vol.  2.  p. 
11.  ^  10. 
Defin'ngof  Terms  would  cutoiF 
a  great  Part  of   Difpates, 
Vol,  2  p,  96.  §  15. 
Demonlbation,  Vol.  2.  p.  122. 

Not  fo  clear  as  intuitive  Know- 
ledge, Vol.  2.  p    133.  §  4, 

Intuitive  Knowledge  neceffary 
in  each  Step  ol  a  D.  V  ol. 
2.  p   I  34.  §  7. 

Not  limited  to  Quantity,  Vol. 
2.  p    134.  J  9 

Why  that  has  been  fuppofed, 
ib  p    135   §  10. 

Not  to  be  CApeftei  in  all  Ca- 
fes,  Vol   2  p   256.      10. 

Wha:,  Vol   2.  p.  273.  §  i. 
Defire,  p    187   §  6- 

Is  a  State  of  Uneafmefs,  p. 
204,  205.  ■}  31,  32. 

Is  mo/ed  only  by  Happinefs, 
p.  2i0.§  41. 

Z  4  How 
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How  far,  p.  21 1.  §  43. 
How  to  be  raifed,  p.  213.  § 

46. 
Mifled  by  wrong  Judgment, 
p.  222.  §  58. 
Didionaries  how  to  be  made. 

Vol.  2-  p  118.  §  25. 
Difcerning,  p.  116.  §  i. 

The  Foundation  of  fame  ge- 
neral Maxims,  ib. 
Difcourfe    cannot    be  bet^veen 
two  Men,  who  have  diffe- 
rent Names  for  the  fame  I- 
dea,  or  different  Ideas  for 
the  fame  Name,  p.  89.  §  5. 
Defpair,    p.  287.  §11. 
Difpofition,  p.  240.  §  10. 
Difputing.     The  Art  of  D.  pre- 
judicial to  Knowledge,   p. 
355'356,357-  §6,7,8,9. 
Delboys  the  Ufe  of  Language, 
Vol.  2.  p.  94.  §  10,  15- 
Difputes  whence,  p.  139.  §  2S. 
Multiplicity  of  D.  owing  to 
the  Abufe  of  Words,  \'ol. 
2.  p.  loi.  §  22. 
Are  moll  about  the  Significa- 
tion of  Words,  Vol.  2. p.  log. 

§  7- 
The  way  to  leflen  Ds.  Vol.  2. 

p.  237.  §  13. 
Difrance,  p.  127.  §  3. 
DifcJnft  Ideas,  p.  335-  §  4- 
Divifibility  of  Matter  incompre- 

henfible,  p.  266.  §  31. 
Dreaming,  p.  183.  §  i. 

Seldom  in  fome  Men,  p.  74. 

§14-  .      . 

Dreams  for  the  moll  Part  irrati- 
onal, p.  75-  §   !6. 
In  D.  no  Ideas  but  of  Senfa- 
tion  or  Refledion,    p.  76. 

Duration,  p.  140.  §  i,  2. 
Whence  we  got  the  Idea  of 
Duration,  p.    141,    142.  § 
3'  4'  S- 


Not  from  Motion,  p.  145,  § 

16. 
Its  Meafure,   p.    146.   §  7,  8. 
Any    regular   Periodical   Ap- 
pearances, p.    146,  147.   § 

19,  20. 
None  of  its  Pleafures  known 

to  he  exaft,  p.  148.    §  21. 
We  only  guefs  them  equal  by 

the  Train  of  our  Ideas,  p. 

148.  §  21. 
Minutes,    Days,    Years,    isc. 

not  necefTary  to  D.  p.  1 49. 

§  23. 
Change  of  the  Meafuies  of  D. 

change  not  the  Notion  of  it, 

p.  49-  §  23. 
The  Meafures  of  D.  as  the  Re- 
volutions of  the  Sun,  may 

be  applied  to  D.  before  the 

Sun  exided,  p.   150,   151. 
§  25,  26,  27. 
D.  without  Beginning,  p.  151. 

§  27. 
How  we  may  meafure  D.  p. 

151,  152.  §  28,  29,  30. 
Recapitulation  concerning  our 

Ideas  of  D.  Time  and  E- 

ternity,  p.  153.  §  32- 
And  Expanfion  compared,  p. 

154. 
They  mutually  embrace  each 

other,  p.  262.  §  12. 
Confidered  as  a  Line,  p.  161. 

§  ri. 
Duration  not  conceivable  by 

us   without  Succeffion,    p. 

163.  §  12. 


E 


Dacation   partly   Caufe  of 
Unreafonablenefs,  p.  364. 


Effcft,  p.  255.  §  II. 
Enrhufiafm,  Vol.  2.  p.  316- 


Dc- 
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Befcribed,  Vol.  2.  p.  318.  § 

6,  7-   , 
Its  rife,  IP.  §  5. 
Ground  of  Peiiliafion  muft  be 

examined,  and  how.   Vol. 

2    p.  320.  §  10. 
Firmnefs  of  it  no  fufficient 

Proof,  Vol.  2.  p.  322,  323. 

§  12,  13. 
Enth.  fails  of  the  Evidence  it 

pretends  to.  Vol.  2.  p.  321. 

§  II. 
Envy,  p.  28S.  §  13,  14. 
Error,    what,   Vol.   2.  p.  325. 

*     §  '• 

Caufes  of  Error,  tl>. 

1 .  Want  of  Proofs,  Vol.  2. 
p.  326.  §  2. 

2.  VVant  of  Skill  to  ufe  'em, 
iL  p.  328.  §  5. 

3.  Want  of  Will  to  ufe  'em, 
il>.  p.  329.  §  6. 

4  Wrong  Meafures  of  Proba- 
bility, lb.  p.  330.  §  7. 

Fewer  Men  afTent  to  Errors, 
than  is  fuppofed,  /^.  p.  337. 
§  18. 
Eflbncc,  real  and  nominal.  Vol. 
2.  p.  21.  §  15. 

Suppolition  of  unintelligible 
real  ElTences  of  Species  of 
ho  ufe,  il>.  p.  22.  §  17. 

Real  and  nominal  E.  in  fimple 
Ideas  and  Modes,  always  the 
fame  in  Subllances  always 
different,  i^.  p.  23.  §  18. 
Eflences,  how  ingcncrable  and 
incorruptible.  Vol.  2.  p.  23. 
$  19 

Specifick  Es.  of  mix'd  Modes, 
are  of  Men's  making,  and 
how,  /^.  p.  32,  33. 

Though  arbitrary,  yet  not  at 
random,  ib.  p.  35    §  7. 

Of  mived  Modes,  why  called 
Notions,  ih.  p.  38.  §  12. 

What,  Vol.  2.  p.  42.  5  2. 


Relate  only  to  Species,  V^.  pv 

43-  §  4- 
Real  Eflences,  what,  ib.  44. 

§6. 
We  know  them  not,  ib.  46. 

§9- 

Our  fpecifick  Effcnces  of  5«^- 

Jla7ices  are  nothing  but  Col- 
lections of  fenfible  Ideas, 
Vol.  2.  p.  5  I.  §  21. 

Nominal  are  made  by  the 
Mind,  ib.  p    54-  §  26. 

But  not  altogether  arbitrarily, 
lb.  p.  57   §  28. 

Different  in  feveral  Men,  ih. 

Nominal¥.z.  oi  Stibjiances,  how 
made,  ib.  p.  27.  §  28,  29. 

Are  very  various,  ib.  p.  ^S^ 
59.   §  30,  31. 

Of  Species  is  the  abflraft  Idea 
the  Name  ftands  for.  Vol. 
2.  p.  14.  $  12. 

Is  of  Man's  making,  Vol.  2, 
p.  19  §  14. 

But  founded  in  the  Agreement 
of  Things,  Vol.  2.  p.  17. 

Real  Es.    determine  not  our 

Species,  ib. 
Every    diftindt    abflrafl   Idea 

with  a  Name,  is  a  dillindl 

E.    of  a  dillinft   Species, 

Vol.  2.  p.  19.  §  14. 
Real  Es.  of  Subltances  not  to 

be  known,  Vol.  2.  p.  208. 

§  12. 
ElTential,  what.  Vol.   2.  p.  42. 

§  2.  and  p.  44.  §  5. 
Nothing    E.    to   Individuals, 

Vol.  2  p.  43.  §  4. 
But  to  Species,  Vol.  2.  p.  44. 

i  6. 
EfTential    Difference,    what. 

Vol.  2.  p  44  §  5. 
Eternal  Verities,  Vol.  z-  p.  258. 

§  14. 
Eternity   in  our  Difputes,  and 
Reafon- 
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Reafonings  about  it,  why 
we  are  apt  to  blunder,  p. 
340.  §  15.        _ 

Whence  we  get  its  Ideas,  p. 
151.  §  28. 
Evil,  what,  p   210.  §  42. 
Exiftence  an  Idea  of  benfation 
and  Reflection,  p.  94   §  7. 

Our  own  E.  we  know  intui- 
tively. Vol.  2.  p.  238.  §  2. 

And  cannot  doubt  of,  ib. 

Of  created  Things,  knowable 
only  by  ourSenfes,  Vol.  2. 
p.  250.  §  I. 

Pail  E.  known  only  by  Memo- 
ry, Vol.  2  p  256.  §  1 1. 
Expanfionboundiefs,  p.  1 54-  §  2. 

Should  be  applied  to  Space  in 
general,  p.  138.  §  27. 
Experience  often  helps  us  where 
we  think  it  does  not,  p.  i  o  7. 
§3. 
Extafy,  p.  183.  §  I. 
Extenfion,  we  have  no  diftinft 
Ideas  of  very  great  or  very 
little  E  p.  341.  §  16. 

Of  Body  incomprehenfible, 
p.  261.  §  23. 

Denominationsfrom  Place  and 
E.  are  many  of  them  Rela- 
tives,  p.  279.  §  5.  and  p. 
127   §  2. 

And  Body  not  the  fame  thing, 
p.  131.  ^  n. 

Its  Dehnitlon  infignificant,  p. 

153-  §  J)- 
Of  Body,  and  of  Space,  how 

diSinguifhed,   p.  8g.    §    5. 

and  p.  138.  §  27. 


F  Acuities  of  the  Mind  firft 
exercifed,  p    122.  §  14. 
Are  but  Powers,  p.  192.  §6. 
Operate  not,  p.  197,   198. 
§  18,  20. 


Faith  and   Opinion    as    diftin- 
guiihed   from  Knowledge, 
what.  Vol.  2.  p.  274.  §  2. 
And  Knowledge,  their  Diffe- 
rence, ib.  §  3. 
What,  Vol-  2.  p.  287.  §  14. 
Not  oppofite  to  Reafon,  Vol. 

2.  p.  307.  §  24. 
And  Reafon,  \ol.  2.  p.  308. 
Ascontra-diftinguifhed  to  Rea- 
fon, what,  Vol.  2.  p.  308. 
§  2. 
Cannot  convince   us  of  any 
thing  contrary  to  our  Rea- 
fon, Vol.  2.p.  3ii.§  5,6,8. 
Matter  of  F.  is  only  Divine 
Revelation,  \o\.  2.  p.  312. 
§6. 
Things  above  Reafon  are  only 
proper  Matters  of  F.  Vol. 
2.  p.  313,  314.  §  7,9. 
Falfhood,  Vol.  2.  p.  199.  §  9. 
Fear,  p.  187.  §  10. 
Figure,  p.  128.  §  5,  7. 
Figurative  Speech,    and  Abufe 
of  Language,    Vol.   2.    p. 
.  106.  §  34. 
Finite   and    Inhnite   Modes  of 
Quantity,  p,  167.  ^  1. 
All  pofitive  ideas  of  Quantity 
F.  p.  171.  §  8. 
Formes  fubftantial  F.  diftinguifh 
not  Species,  Vol.  2.  p.  11. 
§  10. 
Free,  how  far  a  Man  is  F.  p. 
199.  §  71. 
A  Man  not  free  to  will,  or 
not  to  will,  p.   2CO.  §  22, 
23,  24. 
Freedom  belongs  only  to  Agents, 
p.  198.  §   19. 
Wherein  it  confifts,  p    202. 
§27    . 
Free-will  Liberty  belongs  not  to 
theWili,  p.  195.  §  14 
Wherein  confiHs  that  which 
is  called  F.  p.  214.  §  47- 
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GFneral  Ideas  how  made, 
.«    119.  §  9. 
Knowledge  what,  Vol.  2. 
p.  184    §  31. 

Propoiitions  cannot  be  known 
to  be  true,  without  know- 
ing the  Eflbnce  ot"  the  Spe- 
cies, Vol.  2    p.  201.  §  4. 

Words  how  made.  Vol.  2.  p. 
6,   7.  §  6,  7,  8. 

Belongs  only  to  Signs,  ih.  p. 
1  2.  §  1 1. 
Gentlemen  fliould  be  ignorant, 

Vol.  2.  p.  329.  §  6. 
Genus  and  Species  what.   Vol. 
2.  p    1 1.  §  ic. 

Are  but  Latin  Names  for  Sorts, 
Vol.  2.  p.  36.  §  8. 

Is  but  a  partial  Conception  of 
what  is  in  the  Specieo, 
Vol.  2.  p.  6-  §  32, 

And  Species  adjufted  to  the 
end  of  Speech,  Vol.  2.  p. 
61.  §  33. 

And  Species  are  mads  in  or- 
der to  general  Names.  Vol. 
2.  p.  64.  §  39. 
Generation,  p.  277.  §  2. 
God  immoveable,  becaufe  infi- 
nite, p.  260.  §  21. 

Fills  Immenfiry,  as  well  as 
Eternity,  p   155.  §  3. 

His  Duration  not  like  that  of 
the  Creatures,  p  162.  §  12. 

An  Idea  of  G.  not  innate,  p. 
SO.  §  8. 

The  Exillence  of  G.  evident 
and  obvious  to  Nature,  p. 

52-  §9        ^    ^ 
The  Notion  of  a  G.  once  got 

is    the   likelieil    to    •p.'-ead, 

and  be  continued,   p    52, 

54-  §  9'  ic>. 
Idea  of  G   late  and  imperfeft, 

p.  56.  §  13. 


Contrary,  p.  57.  §  15, 
Inconfiilen:,  p.  57.  §  15. 
The  beft  Notions  of  G.  got 

by  Thought  and  Applica- 
tion, p.  5!>.  §  15. 
Notions  of  G-  frequently  not 

worthy  of  him,   p.  58.  § 

16. 
The  Being  of  a  G.  certain,  i^. 
As  evident  as  that  the  three 

Angles  of  a  Triangle  are 

equal   to  two   right  ones, 

p.  6;,  §22. 
The  Being  of  a  G.  demon- 

ftrable.  Vol.  2.  p,  239,  241. 

§  I,  6. 
More  certain  than  any  other 

Exillence  without  us.  Vol. 

2.  p.  24T.  §.  6. 
The  Idea  of  G.  not  the  only 

Proof  of  his  Exillence,  ib. 

§7. 

The  Being  of  a  G .  the  Foun- 
dation of  Morality  and 
Divinity,  iL 

Not  material,  Vol.  2.  p.  245. 
§  13. 

How    w-e  make  our  Idea  of 
God,  p.  267.  §.  33,  34. 
Gold  is  fixed ;  the  various  Sig- 
nification of  this  Propoli- 
tion,  Vol.   2.  p.  70.  §  50. 

Water  flrained  through  it,  p. 
88.  §  4. 
Good  and  Evil,  what,  p.  185. 
§  2. 

The  greater  G.  determines 
not  the  Will,  p.  205,  is'c. 

§  35.  38,  44 
Why,    p.  212.  §  44,  46.  p. 

222.  §  59,  60,  64,  65,  68. 
Two-fold,  p.  223.  §  61. 
Works  on  the  Will  only  by 

Defire,  p   213.  §  46. 
Deli  re  of  G    how  to  be  raifed, 

p.  213.  §46,47. 

H 
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H 


HAbif,  p.  240.  §  10. 
Habitual  Adions  pafs  of- 
ten without  our  Notice, 
p.  108.  §  10. 
Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  Mi- 

crofcope,  p  255.  §11. 
Happinefs,  what,  p.  210.  §  42. 
What  H.  Men  purfue,  p.  211. 

§  43- 
How  we  come  to  reft  in  nar- 
row Happinefs,  p.  2 2 2. §  59. 

Hardnefs,  what,  p.  8S.  §  4. 

Hatred,  p.  186.  §  5.  and  p.  188. 
§  14. 

Heat  and  Cold,  how  the  Senfa- 
tion  of  'em  both  is  produ- 
ced by  the  fame  Water,  at 
the  fame  time,  p.  loi.  §21. 

Hiftory,  what  H.  of  moft  Au- 
thority, Vol.  2.p.  284.  §1  I. 

Hope,  p.  187.  §  9. 

Hypothefes  their  Ufe,  Vol.  2. 
p.  267.  §  13. 
Are  to  be  built  on  Matter  of 
Fafl,  p.  71.  §  10. 


ICE  and  Water,w]iether ////?//z^ 
Species,  Vol.  2   p.  49   §  13- 
Idea,  what,  p.  97.  §  8. 
Is  their  Original  in  Children, 

p.  48.  §  2. 
None  innate,  p.  59    §  17- 
Becaufe   not   remembered,  p. 

61.  §  20. 
Are  what  the  Mind   is  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking, 

p  61.  §  I. 
All  from  Senfation  or  Refie- 

ftfon,  p.  67.  §  2 
Their  way  of  getting,  obferva- 

ble  in  Children,  p  69.  §  6. 
Why  fome  have  more,  feme 

fewer,  p.  70.  §  7. 


Of  Reflexion  got  late,  and  in 

fome  very  negligently,   p. 

70.  §  8. 
Their  Beginning  and  Increafe 

in  Children,   p.  78.  §  21, 

22,  23,  24. 
Their  Original   in  Senfation 

and  Refleftion,  p  79.  §  24. 
Of  one  Senfe,  p.  85.  §  i. 
Want  N.imes,  p.  85.  §  2. 
Oi  more  than  one  Senfe,  p.  90. 

§  I 
Of  Refleflion,  p.  91.  §  i. 
Of  Senfation  and  Reflection, 

p.  91. 
As  in  the  Mind,  and  in  Things 

muft   be   diftinguifhed,    p. 

97-  §  7- 
Which   firft   accidental,    not 

material  to  know,  p.  106. 

Of  Senfation  altered  by  the 
Judgment,  p.  107.  §  8. 

Piincipally  thofe  of  Sight,  p. 
108.  §  9. 

Of  Refledlion,  p   122.  §  14. 

Simple  I.  Men  agree  in,  p. 
139    §  28. 

Move  in  a  regular  train  of  our 
Minds,  p.  144.  §   12. 

That  have  Degrees,  want 
Names,  p.  1 8 1  •  §  6. 

Why  fome  have  Names,  and 
others  not,  p.  182.   §  7. 

Original,  p.  234.  §  73. 

All  complex  Is.  refolvable  in- 
to fimple,  p    254.  §  9. 

What  fimples  have  been  mofl; 
modiiied,  p.  254.  §  10. 

Our  complex  I.  of  God,  and 
other  Spirits,  common  in 
every  thing  but  Infinity, 
p.  26  3.   §  36. 

Clear  and  obfcure,  p.  334.  § 
2. 

Diftinftand  confufed,  p-  335. 

May 
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May  be  clear  in  one  Part,  and 
obfcure  in  another,  p.  339. 
§13. 

Real  and  fantallical,  p.  343. 
§1. 

Simple  are  all  real,  p.  343.  § 
2. 

And  adequate,  ib. 

What  I.  of  mixt  Modes  are 
fancalHcal,  p.  344.  §  4. 

What  I.  of  Subllances  are  fan- 
tallical, p.  345.  §  5. 

Adequate  and  inadequate,  p. 

345-  ^  I- 
How  faid  to  be  in  Thnigs,  p. 

346.  h  2. 
Modes  are  all  adequate  I.  p. 

347-  §  3- 
Unlefs  are  referred  to  Name?, 

p.  348.  §  4,  5. 
Ot  Subftances  inadequate,  p. 

3;3-  §  ''• 

1 .  As  referred  to  real  Eflences, 

p.  344.  §  6,  7. 

2.  As  referred  to  a  Colleftion 
of  fimple  Ideas,  p.  351.  ^ 
8. 

Simple  Ideas  are  perfedl  'ix-tv- 
^x,  p.  353.  §  12.  ^^ 

Of  Subftances  are  perfedt  tJt- 
rvzx,  ib.  §  13. 

Of  Modes  are  perfeft  Arche- 
types, p.  354.  §  r4. 
True  or  falfc,  ib. 

W^hen  falfe,  p.  362,  isfc.  §  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25. 

As  bare  Appearances  in  the 
Mind,  neither  true  nor 
falfe,  p  345.  §  3. 

As  referred  to  other  Men's  I- 
deas,  or  to  real  Exitience, 
or  to  real  Effences,  may  be 
true  or  falfe,  p.  355.  §  4, 

The   Rer.fon   of   fuch   Refe- 
rence, p.  356.  §  6,  7,  8. 
Simple  I.  referred  to  other 


Men's  I.  leaft  apt  to  be  falfe, 

p.  357.  §  9. 
Complex  ones  in  this  refpedl 

more  apt  to  be  falfe,  efpeci- 

ally  thofe  of  mixed  M«des, 

p.  37(;.  §  II. 
Simple  I.  referred  to  Exiftence 

are  all  true,  p.   358.  §  14, 

16. 
Though  not  Refemblances,  p. 

359.  §  15. 
Tho'  they  fhould  be  different 

in  different  Men,  p.    359. 

§15. 

Complex  Ideas  of  Modes  arc 
as  true,  p.  360.  §  i  7. 

Of  Subllances  when  falfe,  p. 
363.  §  26. 

When  right  or  wrong,  ih. 

That  we  are  uncapable  of. 
Vol.  2.  p.   177.  §  23. 

That  we  cannot  attain,  be- 
caufe  of  their  Remotenefs, 
Vol.  2.  p.  178.  §  24. 

Becaufe  of  their  Minutenefs, 
Vol.  2.  p.  79.  §  25. 

Simple  have  a  real  Conformi- 
ty to  things.  Vol.  2.  p. 
186.  §  4. 

And  all  others  but  of  Sub- 
ftances, ib.  h  5 . 

Simple  cannot  be  got  by- 
Words  of  Definition,  Vol. 
2.  p   28.  §  II. 

But  only  by  Experience,  Vol. 
2.  p.  30.  §  14. 

Of  mixt  Modes,  why  moll 
compounded,  Vol.  2.  p.  39. 
§  13. 

Specifick  of  mixed  Modes, 
how  at  firft  made,  Inllance 
in  Kinneah,  and  Kioupb, 
Vol.  2.  p.  66.  §  44,  45. 

Of  Subftances,  Inftance  in  Za- 

bab.  Vol.  2.  p.  6g.  §  47. 
Simple  I.  and  Modes  have  all 
abllradt,    as   well  as    con- 
crete 
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erete  Names,  Vol.  2.  p.  74. 
§  I. 

Of  Subftanccs  have  fcarce  a- 

ny  concrete  Names,  Vol.  2. 

p.  74.  §  2. 
DifFerent   in   difFerent   Men, 

Vol.  2.  p.  82.  §  I  3. 
Our  Is.  almoft  all  relative,  p. 

190.  §  3. 
Particular    are    firft    in     the 

Mind,  Vol.  2.  p.  1 16.  §  g. 
General  are  imperfect,  ib. 
How  pofitive  Ideas  may  be 

from  private  Caufes,  p.  96. 

§4- 
Identical      Propofitions      teach 

nothing.  Vol  2.  p.  229.  §  2. 
Identity    not   an    innate    Idea, 

p.  48.  §  3,4,  5. 
And  Diverfity,  p.  280. 
Of  a  Plant  v.'hcrein  it  con- 

fifts,  p.  282.  §  4. 
Of  Animals,  p.  283.  §  5. 
Of  a  Man,  p.  283.  §6,  8. 
Unity  of  Subftance  does  not 

always  make  the   fame   I. 

p.  284.  §  7. 
Perfonal  I.   p.  286.  §  9. 
Depends  on  the  fame  Confci- 

oufnefs,  p.  287.  §  10. 
Continued    Exiftence    makes 

Identity,  p,  299.  §  29. 
And   Diverfity  in  Ideas,  the 

firft  Perception  of  the  Mind, 

Vol.  2.   p.  1 2  2.  §  4. 
Ideots    and   Madmen,   p.    12?. 

§  1 2. 
Ignorance,     our     I.     infinitely 

exceeds    our    Knowledge, 

Vol.  2.  p.  176.  §  22. 
Cafes  of  I.    Vol  2,  p.    177. 

§  23. 
1.   For  want  of  Ideas,  ib. 
1.  For  want  of  difcoverable 

Coaneftion     between     the 

Ideas  we  have,  Vol.  2.  p. 

181.  §  28. 


3.   For  want  of  tracing  the 
Ideas  we  have.  Vol.  2.  p, 
183.   §  30. 
Illation,  what.   Vol.    2.  p.  288. 

§2. 
Immenfity,  p.  127.  §  4. 

How  this  Idea  is  got,  p,  168, 

^  3-.  . 

Immoralities  of  whole  Na- 
tions, p.  34.  §  9.  and  p.  35. 
§  10. 

Immortality  not  annexed  to 
any  Shape,  Vol.  2.  p.  192, 
§  15. 

Impenetrability,  p.   86.   §  1. 

Impofition  of  Opinions  un- 
reafonablc.  Vol.  2.  p.  279. 

ImpoJJibile  eji  idem  ejje,  ^  non 
ejjcy  not  the  firll  thing 
known,  p.  26.  §  25. 

Impoffibility  not  an  innate  I- 
dea,  p.  48.   §  3 

Impreflion  on  the  Mhid,  what, 

p.  14-  §  5- 
Inadequate  Ideas,  p.  345.  §  i. 
Incompatibility         how         far 

knowable.  Vol.  2.  p.  171. 

.§15- 

Indi'-uiduationis    Principium,     is 

Exiftence,  p   281.  §  3. 
Infallible     Judge     of     Contro- 

verfies,  p.  41.  §  12. 
Inference    what,    Vol.    2.     p. 

288.  §  2,  3,  4. 

Infinite,  why  the  Idea  of  I.  not 

applicable  to  other  Ideas,  as 

weil  as  thofe  of  Quantity, 

fince  they  can  be  as  often 

repeated,  p   1 70,  §  6. 

The  Idea  of  infinity  of  Space 

or  Number,  and  the  Space 

or  Number  I.  muft  be  di- 

llinguiftied,  p.  171.  §  7 

Our  Idea  of  infinite  very  ob- 

fcure,  p    171.  §  8 
Number  furnilhes  us  with  the 
cleareit 
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cleareft  Hca  of  Infinite,  p. 

175-  ^  9- 
The  Idea  of  I.  a  growing  I- 

dea,  p.  173.  §  12. 

Our  Ideaot  1.  partly  pofitive, 
partly  compantive,  partly 
neguivc,  p   i  75.  §  15. 

Why  feme  Men  th  .ik  they 
have  an  liiea  of  infinite  Da- 
ration,  but  not  of  iniinite 
Space,  p.  1 78.  §  20. 

Why  Difputes  about  1.  arc 
ufually  perplexed,  p-    179. 

§  21- 

Our  Idea  of  Infinity  has  its 
Original  in  Senl'ation  and 
Reflection,  p.  179.  §  22. 

Wc  have  no  pofitive  Idea  of 
J.  p  134,  Ci"*:.  and  p.  341. 
§  16. 
Infinity,  why  more  commonly 
allowed  to  Duration  than 
to  Expanfion,  p.  155-  §  4- 

How  applied  to  God  by  us, 
p.  167.  §  «. 

How  we  get  this  Idea,  itr. 

The  I.  of  Number,  Duration, 

and  Space,  different  Ways 

confidered,  p.  161.  §10,11. 

Innate  Truths  muft  be  the  firft 

known,  p.  27.  §  26. 

Principles  to  no  Purpofe,  if 
Men  can  be  ignorant  or 
doubtfulofthem,p.37.  §  13. 

Principles  of  my  L.  Herbert 
exam'ned,  p.  40.  §  15. 

Moral  Rules  to  ru)  Purpofe, 
if  effaceable  or  alterable, 
p.  43.  §  20. 

Propofitions  muft  be  diftin- 
guillicd  from  others  by  their 
Clearnefs  and  Ufetulncfs, 
p.  62.  S  z\. 

The  Doftrine  of  1.  Princi- 
ples of  ill  Confequence,  p. 
65.  h  24. 


Inftant,  what,  p.  143.  §  10. 
And  continualChange,  p.  144. 

§  '3»  K*  I?- 
Intuitive  Knowledge,  Vol.  2.  p. 
131.  §  I. 
Our  higheu  Certainty,  Vol. 
2.  p.  287.  §  14. 
Invention,   wherein  it  confifls, 

p.  9. 
Joy,  p.  187.  §  7. 
Iron  of  what  Ad<vantage  to  Man- 
kind, Vol   2.  p.  265.  §  II. 
Judgment,  wrong  Judgments  in 
Reference  to  Good  and  E- 
vil,  p.  222.  §  56. 
Right  J.  ih.  h  58. 
One  Caufe  of  wrong  J.  Vol. 

2.  p_.  278.  S  3- 
Wherein  it  coniills.   Vol.   2. 
p.  271. 

K 

KNowledge  has  a  great  Con- 
nexion with  Words,  Vol. 
2.  p.  100.  §  21. 
What,  Vol.  2.  p.  121.  §  2. 
How  much  our  K.  depends  on 

our  Scnfes,  Vol.  2.  p.  117. 

§  23. 
Adtual,  Vol.  2.  p.  127.   §  8. 
Habitual,  ib. 
Habitual,  twofold.  Vol  2.  p. 

128.   §  9. 
Intuitive,  Vol*  2.  p.    131.  § 

I. 
Intuitive  the  cleareft,  ib. 
Intuitive  irreilftible,  ib. 
Demonftrative,  Vol.  2.  p.  132. 

§  2. 
Of  general  Truths  is  all  either 

intuitive  or  demonftrative. 

Vol.  2.   p.  I  36.  h  14. 
Of    particular    Exiftences    is 

fenfitive,  ib. 
Clear  Ideas  do  not  always  pro- 
duce 
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duce  clear  Knowledge,  Vol. 
2.  p.  138.  h  15. 

What  kind  of  K.  we  have  of 
Nature,  p.  255.   §  12. 

Its  Beginning  and  Progrefs, 
p.  122.  ^  15,  16,  17.  and  p. 
19.  §  15,  16. 

Given  us  in  the  Faculties  to 
obtain  it,  p.  5 ;.  ^  12. 

Men's  K.  according  to  the 
Employment  of  their  Fa- 
culties, p.  65.   §  22. 

To  be  got  only  by  the  appli- 
cation of  our  own  Thought 
to  the  Contemplation  of 
Things,  p.  64.  §  23. 

Extent  of  human  K.  Vol.  2. 
p.   138. 

Our  K.  goes  not  beyond  our 
Ideas,  Vol.  2.  p.  183.  §1, 

Nor  beyond  the  Perception  of 
their  Agreement  or  Difa- 
greement,  ib.  §  2. 

Reaches  not  to  all  our  Ideas, 
Vol.  2.   p.  139.  §  3. 

Much  lefs  to  the  Reality  of 
Things,  ib.  S  (>■-    ^ 

Yet  very  improvable,  if  right 
ways  were  taken,  ib. 

Of  Co-exiftence  very  narrow. 
Vol.  2.  p.  168.  §9,  10,  II. 

And  therefore  Subftances  ve- 
ry narrow.  Vol.  2.  p.  170. 
§  14,  15,  16. 

Of  other  7?f/^5://<??iJ  undetermi- 
nable. Vol.  2.  p.  173.  §  18. 

Of  Exiftence,  Vol.  2.  p.  176. 
§  21. 

Certain  and  univerfal,  where 
to  be  had.  Vol.  2.  p.  182.  § 
29. 

Ill  ufe  of  Words  a  great  hin- 
drance of  K,  Vol.  2.  p.  183. 
§  30. 

General,  where  to  be  got. 
Vol.  2.  p.  184.  §  31. 

Lies  only  in  our  Thoughts, 
Vol.  2.  p.  209.  §  13. 


Reality  of  our  K.  Vol.  2.  p. 

184. 
Of  Mathematical  Truths,  how 

real.  Vol   2-  p.  187-  §  6. 
Of  Morality  real,  ib.  §  7. 
Of  Subrtanccs,  how  hr  real. 

Vol-  2    p.  190.  §  12. 
What  makes  our  K-real,  Vol. 

2-  p.  185.  §  3    and  p  187- 

§8. 
Confidering  Things,  and  not 

Names,  the  way  to  K-  Vol. 

2.  p.  190-  §  13. 
Oi Subjlances,  wherein  itcon- 

fifts,  Vol.  2-  p    199-  §  10. 
What  required  to  any  tolera- 
ble K.  of  Subftances,  Vol.  2. 

p   209.  §  14. 
Self-evident,  Vol.  2.  p.  212. 

§  2. 
Of  Identity  and  Diverfity,  as 

large  as  our  Ideas,  Vol.  2. 

p   i68-  §  8.  and  p.  213.  § 

Wherein  it  confills,  ib' 

Of  Co-exiftence,  very  fcanty. 

Vol.  z-  p.  115-  §  5. 
Of  Relations  of  Modes  not  (q 

fcanty,  ib-  §  6- 
Of  real  Exiftence,  none,  ib, 

^  7-  .     .  ; 

Begins  in  Particulars,  Vol,  2. 
p.  1 18.  §  II. 

Intuitive  of  our  own  Exift- 
ence, Vol.  2.  p.  238.  §  2. 

Demonftrativeof  aGod,  Vol. 
2.  p   239-  §  I. 

Improvement  of  K-  Vol  2.  p. 
259. 

Not  improved  by  Maxims,  /^. 

Why  fo  thought,  ib.  §  z- 
Only  improved  by  perfefling 

and  comparing  Ideas,  Vol. 

2-  p.  262.  §  ^.  and  p-  267. 

§14. 

An4 
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And  finding  their  Relations, 
Vol.  2.  p-  262.  §  7. 

B7  intermediate  Ideas,  Vol. 
2.  p.  267.  §  14. 

In  Subftances,  how  to  be  im- 
proved. Vol.  2.  p.  262.  § 

7- 
Partly  neceflary,    partly  vo- 
luntary. Vol.  2.  p.  289.  § 

1,  2. 

Why  Ibme,  and  fo  little,  Vol. 

2.  p.  270.  §  3. 

How  increafed.  Vol.  2.  p. 
281.  §  6. 


LAnguages.why  theyChaHge, 
p.  238.  §  7. 
Wherein  it  confifls, Vol.  2 , 

p.  I.    §  I,  2,  3. 
Its  Ufe,  Vol.  2.  p.  35-  §  7- 
Its  Imperfections,  Vol.  2.  p. 

8g.  §  I. 
Double  Ufe,  ib. 
The  Ufe  of  L.  deftroyed  by 

the  Subtilty  of  Difputing, 

Vol.  2.  p.  Q4.  §  10,  II. 
Ends  of  L.  Vol.  2.  p.  102.  § 

23. 
Its  ]mperfe£lions  not  eafy  to 

be  cured.  Vol.  2.  p.  107.  § 

2,  4,  5,  6. 
Neceflary  to  Philofophy  they 

fhould  be.  Vol.  2.  p.  107. 

S  3- 

To  ufe  no  Word  without  a 
diftinft  and  clear  Idea  an- 
nexed to  it,  is  one  Remedy 
of  the  Iraperfc6lions  of  L, 
Vol.  2.  p,  no.  §  8,  9. 

Propriety  in  the  ufe  of  Words 
another  Remedy,    Vol.  2. 
p.  III.  ^  II. 
Law  of  Nature  generally  allow- 
ed, p.  32.  §  6. 

There  is,  though  not  innate, 
F-  37-  §  '3- 


Its  Inforcement,  p.  326.  §  6.' 
Learning,  ;he  ill  S'-ate  of  L.  in 

thcfe  latter  Ages,    Vol.  2. 

p   >.'9,  &c. 
Of  uie  Schools,  lies  chiefly  in 

the  Abi'.rf:  of  Words,  ib. 
Such  Learning  of  ill   Confe- 

quence.    Vol.   2.   p.    95.  § 

12. 
Liberty,  what,  p.  193.  §  8,  9, 

10,  II,  12.  and  p.  ig6.  § 

15- 

Belongs  not  to  the  Will,  p. 

190.  §  14. 
To  be  determined  by  the  Re- 
fult  of  our  own  Delibera- 
tion, is  no  Reftrainc  of  L. 
p.  214.  §  47,  48,  49,  50. 
Founded  in  a  Power  of  llif- 
pending  our  particular  De- 
lires,  p.  214.  §47,  51,  52. 

Light,    its   abfurd   Definitions, 
Vol.  2.  p   27.  §  10. 

Light  in  the  Mind,  what.  Vol. 
2.  p.  323    §  13. 

Logick    has  introduced   Obfcu- 
rity  in  Languages,  Vol.  2. 
p.  92.  §  6. 
And    hindered    Knowledge, 
Vol.  2.  p.  93.  §  7. 

Love,  p.  186.  §  4. 

M 

MAdnefs,  p.  121.  §  12. 
Oppofition    to  Reafon 
dcfcrves   that   Name, 
p.  165.   §  4. 
Magillerial,   the  moft  knowing 
are  molt  M.  Vol.  2.  p.  279. 

Making,  p.  277    §  z- 

Man  not  the  Produft  of  blind 

Chance,  Vol.  2-  p.  241.  § 

6. 
The  Efl*ence  of  M.  is  placed 

in  his  Shape, Vol.  2.  p.  193* 

§  16. 
A  a  We 
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We  know  not  his  real  EJence, 
Vol.  2.  p.  43.  §  3.  and  p. 
52.  §  22. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  human 
Species  not  determined, 
Voh  2.  p.  56.  §  27. 

What  makes  the  fame  indi- 
vidual M.  p.  294.  §  21.  and 
p   299.  §  29. 

The  £ime  M.  may  be  different 
Pcrfons,  lb. 
Mathematicks,    their  Methods, 
Vol.  2,  p.  z6z-  §  7. 

Improvement,  Vol.  2.  p.  268. 

§  'S- 
Matter  incomprehenjible  both  m 

its  Cohefion  and  Divifibi- 

lity,   p.    260.    §  20,    ^c. 

and  p.  263.  §  27. 
What,  Vol.  2.  p.  96.  §  15. 
Whether  in  us  it  thinks,    is 

not  to  be  known.  Vol.  2. 

P-  139-  §6. 
Cannot  produce  Motion,   or 
any  Thing  elfe,  Vol.  2.  p. 
243.  §  10. 
And  Motion  cannot  produce 

thought,  ib. 
Not  eternal.  Vol.  2.  p.  348. 
§18. 
Maxims,  Vol.  2.  p.  21  2.  and  p. 
224.  §  12,  13,  14,  15. 
Not  alone  Self-evident,  Vol. 

2.  p.  212.  §  3. 
Are  not  the  Truths  frji  known. 

Vol.  2.  p.  116.  §  9. 
Not  the  Foundation  of  our 
Knowledge,  Vol.  2.  p.  117. 
§  10. 
Wherein  their  Evidence  con- 
fiSs,  Vol-  2.  p.  117.  §  10. 
and  p.  267.  §  16. 
Their  Ufe,  Voh  2.  p.  118.  § 

II,  12. 
Why  the  moft  general  felf- 
evident  Propofuions  alone 
pafs  for  M.  ib. 


Are   commonly  Proofs  only 
where  there  is  no  need  of 
Proofs,  Vol.  2.  p.    226.  § 
15- 
Of  little  ufe  with  clear  Terms, 
Vol.  2.  p.  227,  §  16.  and 
p.  228.  §  ig. 
Of  dangerous  ufe  with  doubt- 
ful Terms,  Vol.  2.  p.  29. 
§  12. 
When  firft  known,  p.    16.  § 
9,  12,  13.  p.  18.  §  14.  and 
p.  20  §  16. 
How  they  gain  Aflent,  p.  23. 

§  21,  22. 
Made  from  particular  Obfer- 

vations,  ib. 
Not    in    the   Underftanding 
before  they  are  aftually,  p. 
24.  §  22. 
Neither  their  Terms  nor  I- 

deas  innate,  p,  24.  §  23. 
Leaft  known  to  Children,  and 
illiterate  People,   p.   27.  § 
27. 
Memory,  p.  1 11.  §  2. 

Attention  and  Pleafure  fettle 
Ideas  in  the  Memory,  p. 
112.  §  3. 
And  Repetition,  p.  112.  §  4. 

and  p.  1 13.  §  6. 
Differences  of  M.  p-  1 12.  §4, 

In  Remembrance  the  A-Iind 
fometimes  active,  fometimes 
paffive,  p.  1 1 3.  §  7. 

Its  Neceffity,  p.  114.  §  8- 

Defefts,  p.  1 14.  §  8,  9. 

In  Brutes,  p.  115.  §  10. 
Metaphyfick  and  School  Dimnity 
filled    with     uninftruftive 
PropofitionSjVol.  2.  p.  234.    J 

§9-  .         1 

Method  ufed  in  Mathematicks^ 

\o\.  2.  p.  262.  §  7. 

Mind,  the  Quicknefs  of  its  A- 

^ions,  p.  108.  §  ic. 

Mi- 
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Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  not  nc- 
cefTary  to  Duration,  p.  149. 
§  23. 

Miracles,  the  Ground  of  Aflent 
to  M.    Vol.  2.   p.  286.  § 

13- 

Mifery,  what,  p.  210.  §  42. 

Modes,  mixed  Modes,  p.   235. 

§  I- 

Made  by  the  Mind,  p.  236. 
§  2. 

Sometimes  got  by  the  Expli- 
cation of  their  Names,  p. 
236.  §  3. 

Whence  a  mixed  Mode  has 
its  Unity,  p.  237.  §  4. 

OccafionofmixedMs.  p.  237. 

Mixed  Ms,  their  Ideas  how 

got,  p.  239.  §  9. 
Modes  fimple  and  complex, 

P    12;    §  4- 

Simple  M.  p.  127.  §  i. 
Of  Motion,  p.  180.  §  2. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  what,  p. 

322.  §  5. 

Three  Rules  whereby  Men 
judge  of  M.  Rectitude,  p. 

323.  §  7. 

Beings,  how  founded  on  fim- 
ple Ideas  of  Senfation  and 
Refledlion,  p.  329.  §  14,  i  5. 

Rules  not  Self-evident,  p.  31. 

Variety  of  Opinions  concern- 
ing M.  Rules,  whence,  p. 

Rules  of  innate  cannot,  with 
publick  Jlloiuance,  be  tranf- 
greffed,   p.   36.    §  u,   12, 

13- 

Morality  capable  of  Demonftra- 

tion.  Vol.  2.  p.  1 14.  §  16. 
and  p.    173.  §   18.  and  p. 
263.   §  8. 
The   proper  Study  of  Man- 
kind, Vol.  2.  p.  265.  §  II. 


Of  JdioMs  in  their  Conformi- 
ty to  a  Rule,  p.  330.  §  15. 

Millakcs  in  Moral  Adions» 
owing  to  Names,  U.  §  16. 

Difcourles  in  M.  if  not  clear, 
'tis  the  fault  of  the  Speaker, 
Vol.  2  p.  1 14.  §  17. 

Hinderances  of  demonftrative 
treating  of  M.  i.  Want  of 
Marks.  2.  Complexednefs, 
Vol.  2.  p.  174.  §  19. 
3  Intereft,  Vol.  2.  p.  175. 
§  20. 

Change  of  Names  in  M.  chan- 
ges not  the  Nature  of 
Things,  Vol.  2.  p.  i88.  § 
9,    II. 

And  Mechanifm  hard  to  be 
reconciled,  p.  39.  §  14. 

Secured  amidft  Men's  wrong 
Judgment,  p.  229.  §  70. 
Motion,  flow  or  very  fwift,  why 
not  perceived,  p.  143.  §  7, 
8,  9,  I o,  1 1. 

Voluntary  inexplicable.  Vol. 
2.  p.  249.  §  19. 

Its  abfurd  Deiinitions,  Vol.  2, 
p.  26.  §  8,  9. 


N 


N 

Aming  of  Ideas,  p.  1 19.' 

'  8. 

Names  Moral  cftablilhed  by 

La^ij,  are  not  to  be  varied 

from.  Vol.  2.  p.  i8g.  §  10. 

Of  Subftances  Handing  for  real 

Ejjences,  are  not  capable  to 

convey    Certainty    to    the 

Underftanding,  Vol.  2.  p. 

202.  §  5. 

Standing  for  nominal  Effences 

will  make  fomc,  though  jiot 

many,  certain  Propofitions, 

ib.  p.  203.  §  6. 

Why  Men  fubllitute  Ns,  for 

real  Eflences,  which  they 

A  a  3  know 
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know  not,  Vol.  2.  p.  99. 

Two  talfe  Suppojifions  in  fuch 

an  Ufe  of  Names,  Vol.  2. 

p.  100.  §  21. 
A  particular  Name  to  every 

particular  Thing  impoffible. 

Vol.  2.  p.  8.  §  I. 
And  ufelefs,  ib.  §  2. 
Proper  Ns.  where  ufed,  ih.  p. 

9-  §  4'  5-         ^     ,       , 
Speciiick  Ns.  are  affixed  to  the 

nominal  Eflence,  Vol.  2.  p. 

22.  §  16. 
Of  fimple  Ideas,  and  Subftan- 

ces,  refer  to  Things,  Vol.  2. 

p.  25.  §  2. 
And  ftand  for  both  real  and 

nominal  Eflence,  ib.  §  3. 
Of  fimple  Ideas,  not  capable 

of  Definitions,  ib.  §  4. 
Why,  Vol.  2.  p.  26.  §  7- 
Of  leaft   doubtful   Significa- 
tion, Vol.  2.  p.  30.  §  15. 
Have  few  Afcents  in  linea  pre- 

dicatnentali.  Vol.  2.  p.  31. 

§  16. 
Of  complex  Ideas  may  be  de- 
fined. Vol.  2.  p.  29.  §  12. 
Of  Mixed  Modes  ftand  for  ar- 
bitrary Ideas,  Vol.  2.  p.  32. 

%  2.  and  p.  66.  §  44. 
Tie    together    the    Parts   of 

their  complex  Ideas,  Vol. 

2  p.  37.  §  10. 
Stand  always  for  the  real  Ef- 

fence,  Vol.  2   p.  39  §  14. 
Why  got  ufually  before  the 

Ideas  are  known.  Vol.  2. 

p.  40.  §  r5. 
Of  Relations  comprehended 

under  thofe  of  mixed  Modes, 

ib  §  16. 
Gf«^rfl/of  Subllances  'Hs.Jland 

for  Sorts,  ^'ol.  2.  p.  41.  §  i. 
Neceffary  to  Species,  Vol.  2. 

p.  64.  §  39. 


Proper  Namet  belong  only  tO 
Subltances,  Vol.  2.  p.  65' 
§  42. 

Names  of  Modes  in  their  firfl 
Jpplication,  Vol.  2.  p.  66. 

§  44- 

Of   Subftances  in  their  firft 
Application,  Vol.  2.  p.  68, . 
69.   §  46,  47. 

Speciiick  Names  ftand  for  dif- 
ferent Things  in  difi^erent 
Men,  Vol.  2.  p.  69.  §  48. 

Are  put  in  the  Place  of  the 
Thing  fuppofed  to  have  the 
real  Eflence  of  the  Species, 
Vol.  2.  p.  70.  §  49. 

Of  mixed  Modes  doubtful  of- 
ten, becaufe  of  the  great 
Compofition  of  the  Ideas 
they  ftand  for.  Vol.  2.  p. 
78.  §  6. 

Becaufe  they  want  Standards 
in  Nature,  ib.  7. 

Of  Subftances  doubtful,  be- 
caufe referred  to  Patterns 
that  cannot  be  known,  or 
known  but  imperfe^ly.  Vol. 
2.  p.  81,  l^c.  S  II,  12,  13, 
14. 

In  their  Philofophical  Ufe 
hard  to  have  fettled  Sig- 
nifications, Vol.  2.  p.  84. 

Inftance  Liquor,  ib.  §  16. 
Gold,  Vol   2.  p.  82.  §  13. 
Of  fimple  Ideas,    v/hy   leaft: 

doubtful.  Vol.  2,  p.  16.  § 

18. 
Leaft  compounded  Ideas  have 

the  leaft  dubious  Names, 

Vol.  2.  p.  87.  §  19. 
Natural  Philolbphy  not  capable 

of  Science,  Vol.  2.  p,  180. 

§  26    and  p  265    §  10. 
Yet   very   ufeful.  Vol,   2.  p. 

266.  §  12. 
How  to  be  improved,  ib. 

What 
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What  has  hindered  its  Im- 
provement, il>. 
Nccefficy,  p   195. 
Negative  Term?,  Vol.  2.  p.  2. 
§4. 
Names  fignify  the  Abfence  of 

pofitire  Ideas,  p.  g6.  §  5. 
Mr.  Newtofi,  Vol.  2.  p.  ii8- 
§  II. 
Nothing,    that  N.  cannot  pro- 
duce any  thing,  is  Demon- 
ftration,   Vol.  2.   p.  242.  § 

^     .3- 

Notions,  p.  236.  §  2. 
Number,  p.  163, 
Modes  of  N.  the  moil  diftinfl: 

Ideas,  ilf.  §  3. 
Demonftration  in  Ns.  the  moft 

determinate,  ib.  §  4. 
The  general  Meafure,  p.  1 66. 

§  8. 
Affords  the  cleareft   Idea  of 
Infinity,  p.  172.  §  9. 
Numeration,    what,   p.  164.  § 

Names  neceflary  to  it,  :b. 
And  Order,  p.  166.  §  7. 
Why  not  early  in   Children, 
and  in  fome  never,  il/. 

O 

OBfcurity  unavoidable  in  an- 
cient Authors,  Vol.  2.  p. 
81   §  10. 
The  Caufe  of  it  in  our  Ideas, 

Obltinate,  they  are  moft,  who 
have  Icall  examined.  Vol. 
2.  p.  278    §  3. 

Opinion,  what.  Vol.  2.  p.  274. 

T^  3- 

Kow  Os.  grow  up  to  Princi- 
ples, p.  44.  §  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26. 

Of  others  a  wrong  Ground  of 
Affent,  Vol.  2.  p.  276.  §  6. 


E    X. 


Organs, 
our 
^3- 


our   Organs  fuited  to 
State,   p.  255.   §   12, 


PAin  prefent,  works  prefenf- 
ly,  p.  225.  §  64. 
Its  ufe,  p.  92.  §  4. 
Parrot  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  7". 
p.  284.  §  8. 
Holds  a  rational  Difcourfe,  ih. 
Particles  join  Parts,    or   whole 
Sentences  together.  Vol.  2. 
p.  71-  §  I. 
In  them  lies  the  Beauty  of 

well  Speaking,  ib.  §  2« 
How  their  ufe  is  to  be  knonutt. 

Vol.  2.  p.  72.  §  3. 
They  exprefs  fome  A£lion,  or 
Paffion  of  the  Mind,  ib.  §  4. 
Tafcal,  great  Memory,  p.  115. 

h  9- 

Paffion,  p.  241.  §  II. 
■Paffions,  how  they  lead  us  into 
Error,  Vol.   2.  p.  284.    § 
12. 
Turn  on  Pleafure  and  Pain, 

p.  i86-  §  3. 
Ps.  are  feldom  fingle,  p.  2092 

§  39- 
Perception  threefold,  p.  192.  § 

5- 

In  P.  the  Mind  for  the  moft 
part  paflive,  p.  116.  §  i- 

Is  an  Impreffion  made  on  the 
Mind,  p   118.  §  3,  4.  ^ 

In  the  Womb,  ib.  §  5. 

Difference  between  it  and  in- 
nate Ideas,  ib.  h  6. 

Puts  the  Difference  between 
the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  p-  i  20.  §  1 1 . 

The  leveral  Degrees  of  it  fhew 

the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs 

of  the  Maker,    p.  121.  § 

12. 
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as,  fecondary  not,  p.  99.  § 
15,  16. 

Three  Sorts  of  Qs.  in  Bodies, 
p.  102.  §  24. 

/.  e.  Prima-y,  fecondary  im- 
mediately perceivable,  and 
fecondary  mediately  per- 
ceivable, p.  104.  §  25. 

Secondary  Qs.  are  bare  Povjers. 
p.  192.  ^  23,  24,  25. 

Secondary  Qs.  have  no  dif- 
cernable  Connexion  with 
the  hrft,  p.  104.  §  25. 
Quotations,  how  little  to  be 
relied  on.  Vol.  2.  p.  248. 
§  12. 


R 


REal  Ideas,  p-  343-  §  i- 
Reafon,  its  various  Sig- 
nifications, Vol.  2.  p.  288. 

§1. 
What,  ib.  §  2. 
Reafon  is  natural  Revelation, 

Vol.  2.  p.  318-  §  4. 
It  mult  judge  of  llevelation. 

Vol.  2.  p  323.  §  14. 
It  mufi  be  our  laft  Guide  in 

every  thing,  ib. 
Four  parts  of  R.  Vol.  2.  p. 

301,  302 
Where  R.  fails  us.  Vol.  2.  p. 

314^  S9- 
Neceifari?  in  all  but  Intuition, 

Vol.  2.  p.  203.  §  15. 
As      contradiftin^uificd      to 

Faith,    what.   Vol.   2.   p. 

308.  §2. 
Helps  usnotto  theKnowledge 

of  innate  Truths,  p   16.  § 

8. 
General  Ideas,  general  Terms, 

and  Reafon,  ufually  growr 

together,  p.  ig.  §  15. 
Recollection,  p.  182.  §  i. 
Refledlion,  p.  68.  §  4. 


Related,  p.  271.  §  i. 
Relation,  p.    12.    §  7.   and  p. 

271.  §  I,  £ffc. 
R.  proportional,  p.  520.  §1. 
Natural,  p.  320.   §  2. 
Inftitutcd,  p.  321.  §  3. 
Moral,  p.  322.  §  4. 
Numerous,  p.  331.  §  17, 
Terminate  in  fmgle  Ideas,  ib. 
Our  clear  Idea  of  Relation, 

p.  331.  §  18. 
NamesofRs.  doubtful,  p.  332. 

§  19. 
Without  correlative    Terms, 

not  fo  commonly  obferved, 

p.  272.  §  2. 
Different  from  the  things  re- 
lated, p_873.  §  4. 
Changes  without  any  Change 

in  the  Subjeft,  ib.  §  5. 
Always  between  two,  p.  273: 

All  things  capable  of  R.  ib. 

The  Idea  of  R,  often  clearer 
than  of  the  things  related, 
p.  274.  §  9. 

All  terminate  in  fimple  Ideas 
of  Senfation  and  Refleflion, 
P-  275.  §  9. 
Relatives,  p.  271.  §  i- 

Some  R.  Terms  taken  for  ex- 
ternal Denominations,  ib. 

Some  for  abfolute,  p.  272.  § 

3- 
How  to  be  known,  p.  275.  § 

10. 
Many  Words,   tho'  abfolute, 

are  Rs.  p.  273.  §  6. 
Religion,  all  Men  have  time  to 

enquire  into.  Vol.  2.  p.  327. 

§3- 
But  in  many  places  are  hin- 
dered from    enquiring,  ib. 

Remembrance  of  great  Force  in 
common  Life^  p.  328.  § 
12. 

What^ 


INDEX, 


What,  p.  6 1.  §  20.  and  p. 

113.  §  7- 
Reputation  of  great  Force  in 

common  Lite,  p.  328.  §  1 2. 
Reftraint,  p.  195.  §  13. 
Revelation    an     unqueftionable 

Ground  of  Ailent,  Vol.  2. 

p.   2?.-.S    14- 

Belief  no  Proof  of  it,  Vol.  2. 

p.  324.  §  15. 
Traditional  R,  cannot  convey 

any  new  fimple  Idea,  Vol. 

2.  p.  309.  §  3. 
Not  fo  fure  as  our  Reafon  or 

Senfes,  Vol.  2.  p.  3 10.  §  4. 
In  Things  of  Reafon,  no  need 

of  R.  Vol.  2.   p.  31 1.  §  5. 
Cannot   over-rule    our    clear 

Knowledge,  ib.  and  p.  315. 

§  10.  p.  316.  §  9. 
Muft  over-rule  Probabilities  of 

Reafon,  Vol  2.  p.  313.  §  8, 
Reward  what,  p.  322.  ^  5. 
Rhetoric!:,  an  Art  of  deceiving. 

Vol.  2,  p.  106.  §  34. 


SAgacIty,  Vol.  2.  p.  132.^  3. 
Same,    whether   Subftance, 
Mode,oxConcrete,  p.  209. 
§  29. 
Sand,  white  to  the  Eye,  pellu- 
cid in  a  Microfcope,  p.  255. 
§  I  I. 
Sceptical,  no  Body  fo  S.  as  to 
doubt  his  own   Exiftence, 
Vol.  2.  p.  239.  §  2. 
Schools,    wherein  fault}'.    Vol. 

2.  p  92.  §  6. 
Science  divided  into  a  confide- 
ration  of  Nature,  of  Ope- 
ration, and  of  Signs,  ib. 
No  S.  of  natural  Bodie5,  Vol, 
_  2.  p.  338,  ^c. 
Scripture,  Interpretations  of  S. 


not  to  be  impofed,  Vol  2»' 

p.  89.  §  23. 
Self,  what  makes  it,  p.  292.  § 

17.  p.  293.  §  20.  and  p. 

295.  §  23,  24,  25. 
Self-Love,  p.  364.  §  2. 
Partly  caufe  of  Lnreafonable- 

nefs  in  us,  ib. 
Self-Evident  Propofitions,  where 

to  be  had,  V^ol.  2,  p.  113, 

Neither  needed  nor  admitted 

Proof,    Vol.  2.  p.  228.  § 

19. 
Senfation,  p.  37.  §  3. 

DiiHnguiihable     from     other 
Perceptions,  Vol.  2.  p.  137. 

§  14. 
Explained,  p.  101.  §  21. 
What,  p.  183.  §  I. 
Senfes,  why  we  cannot  conceive 

other    ^alities   than    the 

O^V^jof  ourS.  p.  83-  §  3. 
Learn  to  difcern  by  Exercile, 

Vol.  2.  p.  116.  §  21. 
Much  quicker  would  not  be 

ufeful  to  us,  p.  255.  §  II. 
Our  Organs  oi  S.  fuited  to  our 

State,  p.  255.  §  12,  13. 
Senfible  Knowledge  is  as  certain, 

as  we  need.  Vol.  2.  p.  254. 

§8. 
Goes  not  beyond  the  prefent 

Aa,  Vol.  2.  p.  255.  §9. 
Shame,  p.  188.  §  17. 
Simple  Ideas,  p.  80.  §  i. 

Not  made  by  the  Mind,  pi  8 1. 

hz. 
Power  of  the  Mind  over  'em, 

p.  132.  §  I. 
ThtMaterials  of  all  our  Knoiu- 

ledge,  p.  94.  §  10. 
All  pofitive,  p.  95.  §  I. 
Very  different  from  their  Cau- 

fes,  p.  95.  §  2,  3. 

Sia 
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Sin  with  diiFerent  Men,  ftands 
for  different  Aftions,  p.  42. 

§  19- 

Solidity,  p.  86.  §  i. 

Infeparable  iVom  Body,  p.  86. 

§  I- 
By  us  Body  fills  Space,  p.  87.- 

This  Idea  got  by  Touch,  ib. 
Howdif:inguiflied  from  Space, 

p.  87.  §  3. 
From  Hardnefs,  p.  88.  $  4. 
Something   from    Etsmity    de- 

monftrated.  Vol.  2.  p.  242. 

Sorrow,  p.  187.  §  8* 

Soul  thinks  not  always,  p.  71. 

§9. 
Not  in  found  Sleep,  p.  72.  § 

II. 

Its   Immateriality  we  know 

not.  Vol.  2.  p.  139  §  6. 
Religion    not    concerned   in 

the  Ss.  Immateriality,  ib. 
Our  Ignorance  about  it,    p. 

298.  §  27. 
Sound,  its  Modes,  p.  1S8.  §  3.' 
Space,    its  Idea  got  by   Sight 

and  Touch,  p.  127.  §  2, 
Its  Modifications,   p.  127.  § 

4- 
Not  Body,  p.  132.  §  12. 

Its^Parts  infeparable,  p.  132.  § 

13- 

^  Tnsmoveable,  p.  132.  §  14. 

Whether  Body  or  Spirit,  p. 
99.  §  16. 

Whether  Subftance  or  Acci- 
dent, p-  133-  §  17- 

Infinite,  p.  14.  §  20.  and  p. 
168.  §  4. 

Ideas  of  Soul  and  Body  di- 

ftiita,  p.  136.  §  23. 

Confidered  as  a  Solid,  p.  161. 

Hard  to  conceive  any  real 
Being,  void  of  Soul,  ib. 


Species,  why  changing  one  fim- 
ple  Idea  of  the  complex 
one,  is  thought  to  change 
theS.  in  Modes,  but  not  in 
Subflances,  Vol.  2.  p,  99. 

§  19- 

Of  Animals  and  Vegetables, 
moftly  diflinguiflied  by  Fi- 
gure, ib.  §  1 9,  20. 

Of  other  things  by  Colour,  ib. 

Made,  by  the  Underlbnding 
for  Communication,  Vol.  2. 

P-  37-  §  9- 
No  Species  of  mixed  Modes 
without  a  Name,  Vol,   2. 

p.  38.  §  II. 
Of  Subllances  are  determined 
by    the    nominal    EJJence, 
Vol.2,  p.  45.  §7,  8.  p.  47. 
^  n.  p-  49.  §  13.  and  p. 

39-  §  13- 
Not  by  fubliantial  Forms,  Vol. 

2.  p.  47.  §  10. 

Nor  by  i\\Qreal EJje!2ce,Yo\.  2. 
p   51.  §  18.  and  p.  54  §  25. 

01  Spirits  how  diltinguifhed. 
Vol.  2.  p.  47.  §  II. 

More  S.  of  Creatures  above 
than  below  us.  Vol.  2.  p. 
48.  §  12. 

Of  Creatures  very  gradual,  ib. 

What  is  neceffary  to  the  mak- 
ing of  S.  by  real  Eifences, 
Vol.  2.  p.  50.  §  14. 

Of  Jnimals  and  Plants  cannot 
be  diftiiiguifhed  by  Propa- 
gation, Vol.  2.  p.  53.  §  23. 

Of   Animals  and  Vegetables 

diilinguifhedprincipally  by 

the  Shape  and  Figure,  of  o- 

ther  Things  by  the  Colour, 

Vol.  2.  p.  57.  §  zg. 

Of  Man  likevvife  in  part.  Vol. 
2.  p.  54.  §  26. 

Iiiftance  Abbot  of  St.  Martin, 
ib. 

Is  but  a  partial  Conception 
of 
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of  what  is  in  the  Individu- 
als,  Vol.  2.  p    60.  §  32. 
•Tis  the  complex  Idea  which 
the  Names  Hand  for,  that 
iiiakesthe  S.  Vol.  2.  p.  62. 

Man  makes  the  S.  or  Sorts, 

Vol.  2.  p   63.  §    36,  37. 
But  the  Foundation   of  it  is 

in  the  Similitude  found  in 

Things,  ib. 
Every    diftinfl   abftraft    Idea 

makes  a  different  S.  Vol.  2. 

p.  63   §  38. 
Speech  its  End,   Vol.  2.  p.  4. 

§  2. 
Proper  S.  Vol.  2   p.  7.  §  8. 
Intelligible,   ih. 
Spirits,   the  Exigence  of  S.  not 

knowable.  Vol.  2.  p.  257. 

§12. 
Operation    of    S.   on   Bodies 

not  conceivable.  Vol.  2.  p. 

181.  §  28. 
What  Knowledge  they  have 

of  Bodies,  Vol.  2.  p.  117. 

§  23. 
Separate,    how  their  Know- 
ledge may  exceed  ours,  p. 

115.  §•  9- 

We  have  as  clear  a  Notion  of 
the  Subftance  of  S.  as  of 
Body,  p.  248   §  5. 

A  Conjedture  concerning  one 
way  of  Knowledge,  where- 
in Ss.  excel  us,  p.    257.  § 

»3- 
Our  IJeas  of  S.  p   258   §  15. 
As  clear  as  that   of  Body,  p. 

260.  §  22 
Primary  I(Jeas  belonging  to  S. 

p.  259.  'J  18. 
Move,  p.  259.  §  19. 
Ideas  of  S.  and  Body  compared, 

p.  265.  §  30. 
The  Exiflenceof  S.  aseafy  to 

be  admitted  as  that  of  ^3- 

dies,  p.  264.  §  28. 


Wc  have  no  Idea  how  Spiritt 
communicate  thdr  Thought, 
p.  268.  §  36, 

How  far  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  Being,  Species,  and  Pro- 
perties of  S.  Vol  2.  p.  I  80. 
§  27. 
Stupidity,  p.  114.  §  8. 
Subllance,  p.  235.  §  i. 

S.  no  Idea  of  it,  p.  59.  §  i8. 

Not  very  knowable,  il>. 

Our  Certainty  concerning 
them  reaches  but  a  little 
way,  Vol.  2.  p.  203.  §  7. 
p.  205.  §  10,  and  p.  2iO» 

^  15- 

The  confufed  Idea  of  S.  in  ge- 
neral, makes  always  a  Part 
of  the  EfTence  of  the  Spe- 
cies, of  Ss.  Vol.  2.  p.  5f. 
§.  21. 

In  Ss.  we  muft  reflify  the  Sig- 
nification of  their  Names 
by  the  Things,  more  than 
by  Definitions,  Vol.  2.  p. 
177.  §  24. 

Their  Ide£:s  fingle  cr  colle- 
dive,  p.  125.  §  6. 

We  have  no  diftinft  Idea  of 
S.  p.  133.  §  18,  19. 

Wc  have  no  Idea  of  pure  S. 
p.  243.  §  2. 

Our  Ideas  of  the  Sorts  of  S^,' 
p.  245.  §  3,  4,6. 

Obfervables  in  our  Idea  of  Ss, 
p.  269.  §  37. 

Colleflive  Ideas  of  Ss.  p.  270; 

They  are  fingle  Ideas,  ib.  §  2. 

Three  Sorts,  p.  2 So.  §  2. 

The  Ideas  of  Ss.  have  in  the 
Mind  a  double  Reference, 
p.  348.  §  6. 

The  Properties  of  Ss.  nume- 
rous, and  not  at  all  to  be 
knou'n,  p  3^2.  §  9,  10. 

The  perteft  Ideat  of  Ss.  p.' 

"i  hrec 
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Three  Sorts  of  Ideas,  make 
our  complex  one  of  Ss.  p. 
254.  §  g. 
Subtilty,  what,  Vol.  2.  p.  93. 

§8. 
Succaffion,  an  Idea  got  chiefly 
from  the  Train  of  our  I- 
deas,    p.   94.    §  9.    and  p. 
142.  §  6. 

Which  Train  is  the  Meafure 
of  it,  p    144.  §  f2.  _ 
Summum  Bonum,  wherein  it  con- 

fifts,  p   219.  §  55. 
Syllogifm,  r.o  Help  to  Reafon- 
ing,  Vol.  2.  p.  290.  §  4. 

The  ufeof  S.  ib. 

Inconveniences  of  S.  ih. 

Of  no  Ufe  m  Probabilities, 
Vol.  2.  p.  298.  §  5. 

Helps  not  to  new  Difcoveries, 
Vol  2.  p.  299.  §  6. 

Or  the  Imp  ovemcnt  of  our 
Knowledge,  ib.  §  7. 

Whether  in  Syllog  fm  the 
Med.  Ter.  may  not  be  bet- 
ter placed.  Vol.  2.  p.  300. 
§8. 

May  be  about  Particulars,  ib. 


TAfle    and    Smells,    their 
Modes,  p.  181.  §  5. 
Teii-imony,  how  it  lefTcns 
Force,  Vol.  2.   p.  283.  § 
10. 
Thinking,  p.  183.  §  i. 

Modes  of  T.  p.  183.  §  I,  2. 
Mens  ordinary  Way  of  T.  p. 

1 84.  §  4. 
An  Operation  of  the  Soul,  p. 

71-   §  JO. 
Without  Memory  ufelefs,  p. 

Tmie,  what,  p.  146.  §  17,  18. 
Not  the  Meafure  of  Motion, 
p.  149-  §  22, 


And  Place  dillinguifhable 
Portions  of  infinite  Dura- 
tion and£xpanfion,  p.  156. 

Twofold,  p.  157.  §  6,  7. 
Denominations  from  time  are 
Relatives,  p,  277.  §  3. 
Toleration,  neceffary  in  ourftate 
of  Knowledge,  Vol-  2.  p. 

Tradition,    the  older,   the  lefs 

credib]e,Vol.  2.p.  312.  §  6. 
Trifling  Piopofitions,  Vol.  2.  p. 

229. 
Difcourfes,    Vol    2.    p.  234, 

235.  and  p.  236.  ^  9,  10, 

II. 
Truth,  what.  Vol.  2.  p.  195.  § 

2.  p.  197.  §  5.  and  p.  199. 

§9- 
Ot  Thought,  Vol.  2.  p.  195. 

§  3.  and  p    199.  §  9. 
Of  Words,  Vol   2.  p.  195.  § 

3- 
Verbal  and   real.  Vol.   2.  p. 

198.  §8,9. 

Moral,  Vol.  2.  p.   199.  §  II. 
Metaphyfical,  p.  355.  §  2. 
General  feldom  apprehended 
but  in  Words,    Vol.  2.  p. 

199.  §  10. 

In  what  it  confifts,  p.  361.  § 

19. 
Love  of  it  neceffary.  Vol.  2. 

p   316.  §  I. 
How  we  may  know  we  love 

it,  ib. 

U 

VAcuum  poffible,   p.   135. 
§    21. 

Motion  proves  a  V.  p.  136. 
§  23. 
We  have  an  Idea  of  it,  p.  ?7. 

Variety 
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Variety   of   Mens  Purfuits  ac- 
counted for,  p.  21 8.  §  54. 
&c. 
Virtue,  what  in  Reality,  p.  41 . 
§  18. 
What,  in  its  common  Appli- 
cation, p.  34.  §  9,  10,  II. 
Is    preferable    under    a   bare 
Poilibiiity  of  a  future  State, 
p.  229.  s  70. 
How  taken,  p.  41.  §  17. 
Wholly    paffive   in   the   Re- 
ception of  fimple  Ideas,  p. 
80.  §  25. 
Vice  lies  in  wrong  Meafures  of 
Good,  Vol.  2,  p.  33^.  §  16. 
Underflanding,  what,  p.  192.  § 
5,  6. 
Like  a  dark  Room,  p.  123.  § 

»7-   . 
When  rightly  ufcd,  p.  4.  §  7. 
Three  lorts  of  Perception  in 

the  U.  p.  192.  §  5, 
Wholly  paffive  in  the  Recep- 
tion of  fimple  Ideas,  p.  80. 
§■  25. 
Uneafinefs  alone  determines  the 
Will  of  a  new  Aftion,  p. 
202.  §  29,  31,  32.  ^c. 
Why  it  determines  the  Will, 

p.  107.  §  36. 
Caufes  of  it,  p,  221.  ^  57. 
Unity,  an  Idea  both  of  Senfation 
and  Refleftion,  p.  94.  §  7. 
Suggefted  by  every  Thing,  p. 
103.  §  I. 
Univerfality   is  only  in   Signs, 

Vol.  2.  p.  I  2.  §  12. 
Univerfals,  how  made,  p,  119. 

§9. 
Volition,  what,  p.  192.  §  5.  and 
p.  196.  §  15. 
Better   known  by  Refledion, 
than  Words,  p.  203.  §  30. 


Voluntary,  what,  p.  192.  §  5.  p. 
194.  §  1 1,  and  p.  202.  §28. 

W 

WHat  is,  is  not  univerfally 
affented  to,  p,  14.^  4. 
Where, and  when,p.  255. 
§.  8. 
Whole  and  Part  not  innate  I- 
deas,  p.  49.  §  6. 
Will,  what,    p.  192.  §  5,  6.  p. 
1 96.  §  1 5 .  and  p.  202.  §  29. 
What  determines  the  W.  p. 

202.  §  29. 
Often  confounded  with  De- 

fire,  p.  203.  §  30. 
Is  converfant  only  about  our 

own  Actions,  ib. 
Terminates  in  them,  p.  209. 

§  40. 
Is  determined  by  the  greateft 
prefent  removeable  Uneafi- 
nefs, 1^. 
Wit  and  Judgment,  wherein  dif- 
ferent, p-  117.  §  2. 
Words,  an  ill  Ul'e  of  Words  one 
great  Hinderance  of  Know- 
ledge, Vol.  2.  p.  183. 
Abufe  of  Ws.  Vol.  2.  p.  8g. 
Sefls  introduce  Ws.  without 
Signification,  Vol.  2.  p.  90. 
§  2. 
The  Schools  have  coined  mul- 
titudes of  infigniiicant  Ws. 

And  rendered  others  obfcure. 
Vol.  2.  p.  9.  §  6. 

Often  ufed  without  Significa- 
tion, V^ol.  2.  p.  9.  §  3. 

And  why,  Vol.  2.  p-  91.  §  5. 

Inconlhncy  in  their  Ufe,  and 
Abufe  of  Ws.  ih. 

Obfcurity  and  Abufe  of  Ws; 
Vol.  2.  p.  92.  ^  6. 

Taking 
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Taking  them  for  Things,  an 
Abtife  of  Ws.  Vol.  2  p. 
96.  §  14. 

Who  moil  liable  to  this  Abufe 
of  Ws.  ib. 

This  Abufe  of  Ws.  is  a  Caufe 
of  Obitinacy  in  Error,  Vol. 
2.  p.  98.  §  16. 

Making  them  Hand  for  real 
EiTences  which  we  know 
not,  is  an  Abufe  of  Ws. 
Vol.  2.  p.  98.  §  17,  18. 

The  Suppofition  of  their  cer- 
tain evident  Signification, 
an  Abufe  of  Ws.  Vol.  2. 
p   loi.  §  22. 

XJfe  of  V/ords  is,  i.  To  com- 
municate Ideas.  2.  With 
Quicknefs.  3.  To  convey 
Knowledge,  Vol.2,  p.  102. 
§  23. 

How  they  fail  in  all  thefe, 
ib.  Iffc. 

How  in  Subftances,  Vol.  2. 
p.  104.  §  32. 

How  in  Modes  and  Relations 
Vol.  2.  p.  10^.  §  33. 

Mifufe  of  Ws.  a  great  Caufe 
of  Error,  Vol.   2.  p.   108. 

§4- 
Of  Obftmacy,  ib.  §  5. 

And  of  Wrangling,   ib.  §  6. 

Signify  one  Thing  in  Enqui- 
ries, and  another  in  Dif- 
putes.  Vol.  2.  p.  109.  §  7. 

The  Meaning  of  Ws.  is  made 
known  in  fimple  Ideas  by 
fhewing,  Vol.  2.  p.  112. 
§  13. 

In  mixed  Modes  by  defining 
Vol.  2.  p.  113.  §  15. 

In  Subftances  by  fliewing  and 
defining  too,  V^ol.  2,  p. 
1 15.  §  ig.  and  p.  116.  §  21, 
22. 

The  ill  Confequence  of  learn- 
ing Words  firft,  and  their 


Meaning  afterwards,    VoJ. 

2.  p.  177.  §  24. 
No  Shame  to   afk  Men   the 

Meaning  of  their  Words, 

where    they  are  doubtful. 

Vol.  2.  p.  118.  §  25. 
Are  to  be  ufed  conftantly  in 

the  fame  Senfe,  Vol.  2.  p. 

120.  §  26. 
Or  elfe  to  be  explained  where 
the    Conteft    determines    it 

not,  ib.  p.  27. 
How  made  general.  Vol.   2. 

p.  I  §  3. 
Signifying  infenfible   Things 

derived  from  Names  ot  fen- 

iible  Ideas,  Vol.  2.  p.  2.  §  ^. 
Have  no  natural  Signification, 

Vol.  2.  p.  4.  §  I. 
But  by  Impofition,    Vol.   2. 

p.  7-  §  8- 
Stand  immediately  for  the  I- 

deas  of  the  Speaker,  Vol. 

2.  p.  4.  §  I,  2,  3. 
Yet  with  a  double  reference. 

I.    To    the    Ideas   in    the 

Hearers  Mind,   Vol.  2.  p. 

S-  §  4- 

2.  To  Reality  of  Things,  p. 
6.  §.  5. 

Apt  by  Cuftom  to  excite  Ide- 
as, Vol.  2.  p.  6.  §  6. 

Often  ufed  without  Significa- 
tion, ib.  p.  7. 

Moll  general.  Vol.  2.  p.  8. 
^  I. 

Why  fome  Ws.  of  one  Lan- 
guage cannot  be  tranllated 
into  thofe  of  another.  Vol. 
2.  p.  36.  §  8. 

Why  I  have  been  fo  large  on 
Ws.  Vol.  2.  p  40.  §  16. 

New  Ws  or  in  new  Signifi- 
car'ons,  are  cautioufly  to 
be  ufed,  Vol  2  p.  70  §51. 

Civil  Ufe  of  Ws.  Vol.  2.  p. 
76.  h  3. 

Phi- 
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PhUofophlcal    Ufe    of    Ws. 

ib. 
Are  very  different.    Vol.  2. 

p.  84.  §  15. 
Miis  tiieir   End   when   they 

excite  not  in  the  Hearer, 

the    fame  Idea   as  in    the 

Mind  of  the  Speaker,  Vol. 

p.  77.  §  4. 
What  Ws.  are  moll  doubtful, 

and  why,  ib.  §  5,  ^c. 
What  unintelligible,  ib. 
Are  fitted  to  the  ufe  of  common 

Life,  p.  220  §  2. 


Not  Tranflatable,  p.  238.  § 

6. 
The  Suppofition  of  their  cer- 
tain evident   Signiiication, 
an  Abufe  of  Ws.  Vol.  2. 
p.  loi.  ^  22. 

Worihip,  not  an  innate  Idea, 
p.  50.  §  7. 

Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  a- 
bout  Words,  Vol.  2.  p.  237^ 

§  13- 

Writings  antient,  why  hardly 
to  be  precifely  underftood, 
Vol.  2.  p.  19.  §  23. 
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